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p.  23,  1.  5,  for  '  the  source  had  tenere '  read  '  the  source  had  tedere 

p.   24,  cancel  the  words  from  'At  in  xiv  19'  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph. 
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ON  CERTAIN  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  PROPERTIES. 


I     HOLKHAMICVS   333. 

THIS  codex,  the  knowledge  of  whose  existence  I  owe 
to  my  friend  Mr  W.  T.  Lendrura,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  forms  a  part  of  the  MS.  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  Holkham  in  Norfolk.  By  the  courtesy  of  its 
owner,  which  I  here  gratefully  acknowledge,  it  was  sent  to 
the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  where  I  collated  it. 

Description.  It  is  on  vellum  in  quires  of  eight.  It 
consists  of  seventeen  leaves,  the  first  quire  and  the  first  leaf 
of  the  second  quire  having  been  lost,  and  the  manuscript 
thus  begins  with  the  3rd  line  of  the  21st  elegy  of  the 
second  book  (Baehrens'  notation):  'Sed  tibi  iam  uideor 
Dodona  uerior  augur.'  The  last  page  is  blank  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  right  hand  column  of  the  preceding  page 
have  been  cut  away.  It  is  written  in  double  columns  of 
about  40  lines  each,  in  a  clear  but  rather  stiff  and  heavy 
hand,  with  a  fair  number  of  contractions.  The  ink  is  of  a 
brownish  colour  of  very  various  intensity.  A  good  many  of 
the  fainter  strokes  have  been  inked  over,  some  of  them  by  a 
much  later  hand  using  a  bluish-black  ink,  but  owing  to  the 
inequality  in  the  original  writing  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
which.  The  matter  however  is  rarely  of  importance.  The 
titles  and  initials  are  in  red  except  the  initials  of  in  1  and 
2  which  are  in  blue.  There  are  comparatively  few  erasures 
and  corrections.  These  latter  (I  neglect  some  quite  modern 
writing)  appear  to  proceed  from  three  hands,  two  xvth 
century  and  one  later.  Of  the  first  two,  which  also  use 
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brown  inks  though  of  a  slightly  different  shade,  one  is 
rounder  and  more  open  than  the  other.  It  is  seen  in 
1  relator '  III  7  5  ;  see  the  photograph.  The  other  hand  added 
'carmen'  at  the  end  of  IV  7  51:  it  may  be  the  same  as 
the  original  scribe,  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  hands,  I  call  them 
(a)  and  (6).  -  Examples  of  the  alterations  by  the  third  hand 
which  I  call  man.  rec.  are  'aniena'  to  'amena'  in  III  16  4 
and  '  liniarat '  to  '  laniarat '  IV  6  25.  The  scribe's  name 
'Johannes  Campofregosa  stirpe  pia  genitus',  and  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  manuscript,  October  10,  1421,  are 
given  in  the  subscription. 

Bound  up  with  this  manuscript  is  another,  originally  of  29 
leaves,  of  the  Latin  Epistles  of  Petrarch,  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  same  scribe.  The  first  16  leaves  are  missing,  and 
in  the  Africa  of  Petrarch  the  writing  stops  abruptly  one- 
third  down  the  right  hand  column  of  the  last  page  (reverse) 
with  the  line  'Te  quoque  trinacrij  moderator  maxime  regni'. 
The  copy,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  internal  considerations 
only,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value ;  but  I  may  men- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  any  students  of  Petrarch's  Latin  poems 
that  there  may  be,  that  it  arranges  the  poems  in  an  unusual 
order,  as  has  been  noted  by  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Holkham  MSS.  the  well-known  Renaissance  scholar 
William  Roscoe. 

Collation.  I  have  collated  the  MS.,  which  I  shall  call 
L,  by  Baehrens'  edition,  1880.  My  intention  has  been  to 
record  the  reading  of  L,  unless  it  is  the  same  as  the  reading 
of  O  as  given  in  the  text  of  Baehrens,  without  however 
taking  account  of  the  subdivisions  and  lacunae  with  which 
Baehrens  prints  the  poems.  To  this  there  are  the  following 
exceptions.  As  (1)  e  is  consistently  written  for  ae,  (2)  e 
also  for  oe  wherever  the  scribe  recognised  the  diphthong — 
I  have  recorded  a  few  exceptions — and  (3)  i  and  y  are  com- 
pletely equivalent,  I  have  usually  disregarded  these  spell- 
ings in  my  collation.  Some  other  points  in  which  the 
scribe  is  consistent  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  He  uni- 
formly has  thorns  (with  FN),  michi,  hipiter,  brachium,  Backus, 
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quatuor ;  at  least  I  have  observed  no  instance  to  the  contrary. 
sed  (set)  is  almost  always  abbreviated1.  I  have  occasionally 
given  in  square  brackets  the  reading  of  L,  though  in 
agreement  with  O  and  Baehrens'  text,  where  I  had  specially 
noted  this  agreement,  or  where  from  the  presence  of  abbre- 
viations it  was  conceivably  desirable  to  have  it  recorded. 
I  have  noted  abbreviations  in  other  cases  too,  if  anything 
seemed  likely  to  turn  on  them,  or  if  to  record  them  would 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  MS. 

Similarly,  and  for  the  reader's  convenience,  I  have  ap- 
pended to  the  readings  of  L  an  approximately  complete 
record  of  its  agreements  and  certain  of  its  disagreements 
with  the  several  MSS.  whose  variants  are  given  by  Baehrens. 
For  readings  of  the  '  second '  hands  of  F  and  V,  which  are 
occasionally  quoted,  I  have  used  the  symbols  f  and  v,  also 
employed  by  Mr  Housman  in  his  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
Philology  on  the  Manuscripts  of  Propertius.  It  only  remains 
to  add  that  the  readings  of  F  given  in  the  notes  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  Miss  M.  Alford,  who  has  recently  examined 
that  MS.  for  me. 


[A  =  codex  Vossianus  38 
F  =  codex  Laurentianus  36.  49 
D  =  codex  Dauentriensis  1792 
V=codex  Ottoboniano-Vaticanus  1514 
O  — horum  (AFDV)  consensus 
N  =  codex  Guelferbytanus  (olim  Neapolitanus)  inter  Gudianos  224] 


II 

xxi  3  incipit         4  pulcer  F         5  nichit      pudet  om  F 
7  te  om  F         8  Dicit  FN          11  quondam  (sic)  DV  cf  F 

1  As  53.     This  is  freely  used  as  an  abbreviation,  as  for  -et,  -icet,  -(q)ue, 
-(b)us,  and  -m, 

1—2 
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12  Eiecta  e  O     tenuis  0     domo  O          13  duluchio    elusa 

FN        15  HaF        17  Huic  NDV     qui  O 

i 

xxii  Ad  herenium  (cf  0)  demophontem  (FN)         1  he- 

remy  0  2  demophon  3  m  F  4  Omis  in  e. 
teatra  5  deducit  0  6  Brachia  ut  semper  uanos  incinit 
N  7  quoniam  (sic)  F  8  siqua  11  aliquis 

negaret  (c/'F1)  [12  de  0  non  F]  [13  demophoon  0  non 
F]  16  frigis  F  ceditur  NV  19  thamire  sequantur 
FN  20  Noquam  (o  in  u  corr.  m.  I)  22  baud  DV 

unquam  23  Percunctare  cf  FN  24  Hospitium  F 

lupiter  ut  semper          25  alcimene     arthos          29  e  om  F 

30  Num  F     friges  FN          33   Ille  uel  hie  O      calces  F 
poterat  O          35  nristros          38  si  nit  FN          39  meo— 
ministro  O         41    nauim  0  non  F         44  Quod  F      et  O 
46  si  qua          48  Cur — nouerit  O      ille  FN  49  pueru 
(eru  in  ras.  et  spatio  angustiore)           50  Que  quoque  DV 
fataF 

xxiii  De  Seruitute  Amoris  O  1  Cui  F     sic  v  mg. 

fugieda  et  FN  3  seruo]  suo  5  que  na  8  scribat 
(«ic)  FN  et  quid  F  in  munda  (cf  FN)  11  uertitur  O 

13  HaF       20  michi  sic  semper        21  eufrates  FDV        22 
capiant  O  non  N    thori  et  sic  semper  FN        24  Nullus  liber  O 

xxiv  Nullum  interuallum.  initium  noui  carminis  lineis 
notauit  man.  net.  1  Tu — sit  0  2  sic  cinthya  similia 
semper  3  Cui  FN  4  ingenuus — reticendus  O  7 
traducer  postering  r  ante  ras.  (cf  V)  8  nomine  O 
10  Partius  FDV  num  fN  15  Ha  F  sed]  si  O  18 
Formosa  24  Inprimis  (cf  F)  25  pugnet  (e  i.  r.  corr. 
m.  1)  ad  ydras  cf  F  26  esperio  cf  F  27  Terra 

31  tumidum   non  F         32   nobis   F1          35    Tu    mea   O 
36,  37  eheu  FN         38  nauita  O         39  patiar  FN         41 
peperisse  F  44  demophon  F          45  lam  t1  O     nota  O 
46  ab  infido  om  F        51  Hi  NV 

xxv  Ad  Amicam  iratam  0  (ir.  om  F)  1  pulcerrima  cf 
F  7  harena  10  titonus  F  12  sepe  O  14  Can- 
caseas  16  licore  0,  non  N  17  dne  FN  sub  limle 
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cf  N  amor  qui  O  18  imerita  19  conteptus  (ep 
i.  r.m.l)  21  assumis  FD  22  credula  F  23  pro- 
cellis  O  26  terruerit  ante  O  [31  Namque  O] 

33  nocet  F1  memto  O  38,  39  om  40  si  O  crutiat 
nra  FN  42  fusco  O  dulcis]  lucus  43  argiua  O 
prodente  F'D  45  sit  Nf  47  in  somnia  48  cui  uis 
multa  mala  O 

xxvi  Somnium  de  Arnica  O  3  fueris  F1  5  agitauit 
(cf  F)  8  Atque  0  9  Quern  cum  quantum  ferri  F 
10  Queque  FN  15  ob  inuidiam  Nv  16  nisee  O 

18  Quod  anioniam  19  summo  me  om  23  cambise  0 
chroesi  Nv  ing  28  dare  multa  0  34  puppis  DV 

36  Vela  quod  (per  compend.)  inc.  cf  F1  38  eboyco  cf  F 
39  nouistis  littora  ut  semper  ratis  0  ergo  F1  40 
Duxerat  F  41  spectat  F  43  hys'am  F  44  quoque 
O  non  N  46  ferri  (er  i.  r.fort.  a  man.  rec.,  rfuerat  non  e 
ut  uid.)  47  amimone  DV  aruis  O  51  orithia  0 

(uid.  ad  II  xxiv  2)  53  mutescet  DV  54  Alternate 

uorans  O     caribdis  F         56  hedus  N         57  Quod  F 

xxvii  De  Incerta  hora  Mortis  0  3,  4  inuerso  ordine 
litteris  b.  a.  appositis  3  fenicu  5  britanos  7  capiti 
DV  [tumultum]  8  utrinque  sic  9  domibusque  O  12 
neque  h.  FN  [13  licet]  14  cernat  FN 

xxviii  De  Arnica  egrotante  5  83  (=  sed,  set  ut  fere) 
9  Num  FD  ilia  O  peque  cf  N  16  uenit  O  19 
luno  20  inplorat  FN  leucotoen  21  m5stata  O  non  N 
22  Nee  23  Callisto  Nv  archadios  FN  24  sidera  F 
26  Ilia— fata  O  27  fit  F1  29  meonidas  F  inter  her. 
omls  FN  31  sautia  35  robi  f  36  iacet  O  38 
condidit  O  40  garrula  F  uellificata  lacus  O  45 
operta  O  47  Hec  Nv  49  apud  FND  50  scilicet 
(per  compend.)  FD  [locis  O]  51  nobiscum  52  pha- 
siphae  53  t°ya  O  54  phebi  O  55  innumero 

56   oines  cf  F          57    perhenis  cf  N  58   propius   DV 

59  demissa  0         62  et  mihi  O 

xxix  Tnteruallum  sine  titulo  O  non  N  1  Hesterna 

modo  (non  N)  lux  cum  potus  O         3  puei  (uei  posted  ad- 
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in  ras.}  minuta  0  4  hoc  F'N  [5  alij  utfere} 
7  fuerant  O  10  Dixit  et  FN  nudus  11  at  N  17 
Adflabunt  FN  21  in  lecto  duxert  O  24  et]  aut 

25  Obstupui  NDV  27  huic  narrabat  F  28  Neu  FN 
ne  ue  29  Tails  0  deraissa  0  30  Heu  0  31  Quod 
FN  matutimis  36  uolutantis  f  nee  v  mg  N  38 
notus  0  39  nra  DFN  40  saxa  O  41  custode  rector 
cf  F  42  non  O 

xxx  cohaeret  cum  superioribus  sine  interuallo  O  non  N 
1  ha  F  2  tantam  FD  3  necteris  16  tibi  senes 
F1  *  17  menadri  0  18  pallidus  O  non  N  tumor 

N  v  mg  19  Nunc  0  tu  (om  F)  dura  paras  O  non  N 
20  nota  O  21  alterna  O  23  Una  O  26  Lorida 
tedere  cf  N  29  semel  e  F  30  troye  O  uolares 

35  oeag1  (sic)  36  Bibchonijs  rapibus  38  bachus 
N  39  capi  F1  40  te  O 

xxxi  cohaeret  cum  superioribus  3  Tanta  e.  i.  spem  O 
Poenis  om  FD  columbis  0  5  equidem  O  pulcrior  F 

7  steterant  NDV  8  Quatuor  0  artificis  O  9  Turn 
medio  10  Turn  phebo ;  sic  menia  xxxii  4  et  similia  semper 
clariorFDVf  11  Et  quo  0  13  pernasi  16  Phi- 
thius  F 

xxxii  cohaeret  cum  superioribus  2  crimina  lumen  O 

3  p'nesti  4  eel  lothogoni  cf  O  5  uatem  O  non  N 
tyber  6  Apya  ducit  anum  O  7  spatiere  F  quod 
cuq;  (i.  r.  m.  1)  O  non  F  8  timeo  F  9  Cum  O  thedis 
F  lOInO  [11  Scil}  (= -icet)]  12  accayicis  13  creb. 
plat,  pariter  urg.  F  15  Et  niphis  17  Falleris  O 

20   inhers  F  22  mereris  O  non  N  23  nostra  O 

me  ledit  FN  aures  0  non  F  29  ul'  altera  lusu  FN 
33  Martis]  uixit  35  yda  parim  O  37  Non  F  etia 
amadryadum  O  non  F  38  Syleniq}  (Sy  ex  com)  cf  F 

senis  O  39  legisti  O  40  Supposita  O  non  N  nayca 
dona  O  45  iam  om  0  47  tacios  F  sabinos  O 

48  Hec  50  deligere  0  52  Hie  Nv  mg  c/F  53  Et 
O  54  antiquas  0  58  bonis  59  errato  dane 

61  tu  que  es  c/FN     mutata 

*  senex  F1  (M.  A.).  t  clarior  F  (M.  A.). 
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xxxiii  de  Cynthia  (ad  C.  F)  O  non  N  1  sollepnia  (cf 
N)  4  ynachus  F  7  ocultis  FN  11  Ha  F  15  alupnis 
16  est  oraFN  17  Quidue  i.  ras.  corr.  m.  1  19  fuga- 
uimus  0  21  placata  0  26  an  no  dum  Nv  27  Ha  F 
29  cicropijs  FN  uigilate  30  nosci  31  Tu  quoque 

euricio  32  pholipheme  35  nich'l  37  praep.  FN 
demissa-serta  0  non  N  39  effuso  phalusno  (us  per  com- 
pend.)  42  nos  O  -non  N  43  absentesNDV 

xxxiv  cohaeret  cum  superioribus  1  non  credit  O  amori 
O  non  N  2  Sit  4  Formam  rato  7  Hospes  O 
8  none  O  9  Linceu  NDV  tu  me  curac/F  10  no  ne 
[11  Q'd  si]  12  Posses  et  DV  15  socium  ex  socuim 
libebit  16  amitto  F  17  Lecte  19  uille  est 

23  uitae]  in  te  me  fallet  O  non  N  25  sacros  O  non  N 
29  crethei  30  uester  NV  31  sacius  DV  musis  me- 
morem  imittere  (r/F1,  F2)  philita  c/FN  32  iuflatis 
omnia  FND  calimachi  F  33  Nam  O  cursus]  rur  etholi 
F  34  factus  0  [35  et']  36  ipse  37  orion  FN 
38  Tristis  [equos]  39,  40  No  amphiare  prosint  NDV 
quadrige  Aut  capanei  grata  0  non  N  41  et  echileo  FN 
cocurno  (cf  FN)  42  membra  resolue  O  choros  Nv  mg 
43  augusto  O  includere  Nv  mg.  tfuo  (=trin'o)  45  an- 
thymaco  (h  i.  r.  m.  1)  47  Si  O  non  N  grauis  O  sub- 
cumbit  DV  48  lacrimis  F  50  tn  O  53  restabit 
erupnas  F  55  est  oin  F  [57  mixtas  non  F]  58  quo 
FN  59  eternis  F  61  uirgilio  (om  est)  O  lictora  F 

64  littoribus  65  reddite    gray  0  66  quod  68 

Thirsin  v  adtritis  FN  dalphuin  uel  -nin  m.  1  (-nin  in.  rec.) 
arundinibus  FDV  70  impressis  DV  72  Hinc  O 

tytirus     ipsa  0         73  temptat     alexin  sic         74  delitias  F 
76  amadriadas  0         77  asscrei          80  imp.  DV         82  peri- 
tus]    pitus  m.  1         83  animi  F     aut  sim  O         86  laochadie 
Dc/"F         87cantarec/D         91  liquoride  FN         93  qn 
Incipit  liber  tertius 
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Ill 

i  1  Callimachi  (C  caeruleo  depictum)  philite  O  5 

tenuistis  O  non  Nf  6  Quo  ue  qua  ue  11  curru  N 
nectantur  f  15  anualibus  19  date  nostro  F  22 
reddit  O  onus  O  25  ab  iegno  artes  O  26  Flumin- 
eaque  F  isse  Vfmg  27  canabula  parui  cf  O  29  Dei- 
phebumque  FNV  puli  (sic)  ledamates  F  30  parim 

(sic)  0  noscet  DV  32  Oetaei]  oete  cf  FN  35  Meque 
inter  O  38  est  om  F  39  initium  noui  carminis  cum 
titulo  Ad  Librum  fuum  Carmmis  (C  caeruleo  depictum) 
40  insolito  N 

ii  cohaeret  cum  superioribus  1  detinuisse  Nv  2  sus- 
tinuisse  FN  3  citeronis  DV  ,  4  in  numeri  N  5  ethna  f 
7  nfo  et  baccho  et  apolline  cfF  11  pheacias  ND  cf  F 
12  martius  O  13  Ac  comiti  F  14  Et  O  calliopia 
15  e  0  [18  elei  non  F]  mutata  19  mausoloei  20 
uacat  DV  22  ictu  FN  [pondere  NDV]  23  At  (t  ex 
c  ?  m.  1) 

iii  Somnium  Propertij  (DV  cf  F)  1  Visus]  V  rubro  de- 
pictum ut  alibi  2  Bellorofontei  FN  4  posce  5  tarn  O 
ad  moram  6  siciens  D  7  oracia  8  trophea  O  9 
Victrices  om  que  F  11  Hanibalemque  F  lacres  16 
heroyci  21  se  uecta  om  est  F  22  turba*  v  mg 

23  renius  (?  a  m.  1,  rem-  man.  rec.)  24  mari  est  non  F 
[27  adfixis  non  F]  28  punitibus  c/F  29  Ergo  O  syleri 
30  pategee  tui  (eg  i.  r.  corr.  m.  1)  32  Cingut  gorgonio 

pumica  nfa  latu  33  Diuerseque  FN  35  chyrsos  (c  in 
t  mut.  man.  rec.)  uernis  F  36  at  non  F  utraq; 

(q  i.  r.  corr.  ra.  1)  37  contigit  (it  i.  r.  m.  1)  [38  calli- 
opea]  39  nectabere  F1  41  preconia  N  42  Flere  O 
tinguere  N  45  seuo  0  renus  FN  46  Sautia  nectet 
non  F  47  coronatas  F1  52  philetea  (sic) 

iv  De  triumpho  Cesaris  2  gemifius  (us  per  compend.) 
4  eufrates  O  tua  0  flue  5  Sera  sed  (sic)  DV  ueniet 
O  6  Adsuescent  N  parta  FN  trophea  O  non  N  7 

*  in  mg.  a  manu  recentissima  cymba. 
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ut  O  non  ut  F  8  equi  O          9  Omia  FN      clademque 

FN         16  titulus  F1        17  braccari         19  prolem  serua  O 
non  N           22  Mejsat  sic     sacra  om. 

v  Ad  Amicam  iratam  O  1  deus  e  O  2  Stant  O 
3  tn  O  4  gemina  N  6  miser  O  ire  O  non  N 
classe  DV  chorinthe  O  non  N  7  infelix  (f  i.  r.  corr. 

m.  1)         12  querimus  FD     ora  F          13  Haud  O  non  N 

14  ad  infernas — rates  O         18  parca  O     acta  N         19  ely- 
cona  21    iuuet  FN     uincire  lieo  O          24  Sparsit  et 
integras  F          30  perhenis  c/FN          31artesc/N          33 
perihebi  (perrhebi  v)  34  atratis  (atratis  m.  1,  c  add.  m. 
uet.  t  m.  rec.)         35  flama  palustra  F         37  Cur  ue         38 
quatuor  ut  semper          40  Thesiphones  D          41  alcineome 
(ne  suppunxit  m.  rec.)  cf  Nv     furte  F     finei  42  Non 
(on  i.  ras.  fort,  ex  um*) — non — non  N  non  O         43  Non  N 
non  0         44  tyto     pauca  O         45  gentes  DV         46  aut  O 
47  hie]  huius     superest  O 

vi  Noua  elegia  cum  titulo  Lygdamum  (sic)  2  Si  eras, 
una  litt.  c/"DV  3  Dum  O  non  N  leticia  5  uanis,  s 
in  ras.  relator  add.  m.  uet.  (a)  9  Sicut  0  11  Nee 
FN  12  nulla  ne  DN  17  impressa  DV  [20  pene] 
22  Equalem  O  nulla  non  N  domo  O  26  rumbi  O 
28  exectis  O  non  F  29  iuuente  30  Cintaq}  uita  N 
uiro  O  36  Hac  FN  rursus  FN  uia  O  non  N  39 
consimili  F  impositum  DV  40  esse  (sic)  O  41  Quid 
0  non  N 

vii  Nullum  interuallum.  titulum  de  morte  peti  et  malo 
Auaritie  ad  marg.  in  ras.  addidit  rubricator  1  Ergo  (E 

littera  non  picta)  tu]  in  es  om  FN  2  inmaturum  FN 

5  farios  F  linthea  F  [12  mare  e  non  F]  13  orithie  FN 

15  quid  nam  20  de  trito  (ri  i.  r.  a  m.  rec.)      luncula  F 
22  Qua  notat  O     arginni  cf  F     minatis         23  Nee  O  non  N 
24  hypigenea  F         26  harena  non  F         29  curue  et  1.  texite 
O         30  acta  om         33  quam          35  nulla         41  Paulati 
O     sotium  O  non  N         42  soli          43  contentos  FD     uer- 
teret  FNV          44  dixisset  F1          46   at  FN      nil  ubi  flere 
pot  fN          47  hue  DV          49  83  chyo  calamo  F     corithya 

*  o  iusto  largius,  n  in  spatio  latiore. 
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aterebitho  50  uersicolere  52  inuisam  Nfv  55  que- 
relis  57  Dij  61  Ha  F  alcynoum  F  adfligar  FN 
63  eueat  F1  66  noxque  O  non  Nv  68  tracta  O  petis 
cf  FD  69  subponere  FN 

viii  Cohaeret  cum  superioribus  0  non  N  1  Dulcifad 

(add.  m.  1         hexteruas  (e  i.  ras.  a  m.  1)  3,  4  inuerso 

ordine  sine  punctis  7  in  raitare  (in  inmut.  mutauit  m.  rec.) 
8  recisso  11  grauida  O  conuicia  non  F  12  uentris 

13  Custodem  DV     gregibus  circa  se  O          14  Seu  O         18 
Nam  0  non  N         19  iniuria  O  non  N         21  In  morso  O 
24  meas]  ineas         27  que  0         28  iratam  O         29  cum  FN 
grata  0          33  arua          34  in  te  FNv  ing          35  dolores 
37  Ac     teudisti  O 

ix  Ad  Mecenatem  0  2  Intra  f  Nv  tua  D  V  8  mitis 
(fort.  i.  ras.)  4  mee  (fort.  i.  ras.)  5  capti  F1  comittere 

8  Flamina  D     ulla  0  9  animosa  fingere  O  10  ca- 
lamus O           11    Inueneris  sic      suma      posita  (F)  pelles 
12  Parrasius  O          14  Admiros  (s  a.m.  rec.)      acantus  (u  i. 
ras.  m.  rec.)          16  Praxitelon  F         17  alee         19  satis  F1 
[20  sequitur]          25  hostes  0         26  honorare  f         34  tro- 
phea  O         36  sub  exiguo     e  flu  mine  O  non  N         37  pater- 
nos  O          38  semper  0         39  appollinis         44  dure  poeta 
O            45  'curant— curant   O           [47   celoque   O    non  F] 
48  Ceum  FD      flegreis  O      oromodonta  DV          52    Cres- 
cet'ingenium  (sic,  I  a  man.  1).         55  pelitij  cfF         56  An- 
tonijque  O         57  faustor  F         58  inmissis  FNV 

x  De  Nyobe  0  2  thorum  FN  3  miserere  O  4 
Ponet  FN  6  minax  O  non  f v  9  Alcionum  DNV  10 
querelisO  ytim  0  15TequaD(?V)  17  pelles  O 

non  f  perhenis  F  19  tibi  O  non  Nfv  21  Sic  DV 
noxque  FN  22  Et  croci  nonaris  DV  mureus  O  [onix 
O  non  F1]  23  pauca  0  non  Nf  26  perstrepet  ON  non  f 
'27  tactu  F  28  grauibus  O  [29  trientibus  non  FJ 

[30  instituet  non  F]  31  et  sollempnia  non  N 

xi  De  Imperijs  feminarum  O         4  iucla         5  mortem 

9  flagrantes          11  [feros  O]      yatus          13  obpugnare  N 

14  Nectis    pentesilea  FN         15  qui  O  non  Nfv         17  nullum 
interuallum  O  non  F         [18  gigeo]         19  colupnas         A  u. 
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21  noua  elegia  cum  titulo  De  Semirami  23  per  menia 
24  Nee  FN  25  eufratem  0  quam  O  non  Nf'v  arces  0 

26  bacca         27  crimine  O         28  lupiter  FN         29  uexerit 
O     obpr.  FN         31   Coniugis  O     obsceni     precium         32 
addictos  supra  scr.  ~!'  ordinatos  a  man.  net.         35  Res  tibi 
pompeyo  O      harena  NDV          37  flegreo  ND          A  u.  39 
noua  elegia  cum  titulo  De  cleopatra  F         41    anubin  (sic) 
44  contis          45  canopeia  O          46  dare  statuas  0         47 
torquimini  48    notat    FN  51   intimidi      uada  FN 
53  Brachia  (ut  semper)          54  ocultum  FN          55  hoc  O 
56  Dixit  et  O         58   timuit  om  F         60   pirthi  F         61 
Durius  FD         62   Ac  DV         63   Colitis     abcisos  cf  FN 
64  Et  O           65  dij  condiderant  O      dij  quoque  O  non  F 
68  modo  0  non  F     bospore  cf  F 

xii  Ad  Postumum  de  Galla  O  3  Tanti  ne  6  thoro 
FN  .  7  intecta  11  mede  letentur  f  N  12  catophra- 
tus  FN  13  aliqd'  (=-quod,  d'  i.  ras.  a  m.  1)  14  Si 

credent  O  non  N          18  tue  O         25  mons  O     talpe  f  DV 

27  cure  F  29    Lamphathye      siticis  F  30   Lam- 
pliathie         31  eae  F         32  [hyemis  non  F]     notasse  O  non 
N         33  Nigrantisque  non  F       34  adijsse  F     latreus  cfF* 

35  arcus  Nv     lecto  O        36  sit       38  penolope  FN       lelia  0 
xiii  De  Auaritia  et  luxu  matronarum         2  uenerem  O 

5  Inda  ('  supra  scr.  a  man.  uet.)  6  [concha  O  non  F] 
ericina  O  8  Cynamon  cf  FN  pastor  O  9  pudicas  O 
10  terunt  O  fastos  DV1  ycariore  F  12  obprobrij  FN 
14  Aut  O  precio  ipsa  O  22  Imp.  O  non  N  sitis 
23  in  nupta  24  penolope  F  26  quarum  O  non  Nf 
27  Illis  munus  decussa  cidonia  ramo  [28  rubis  non  F] 
30  uirgineos  O  chalathos  31  uiricoloris  (FN)  u  postea 
add.  33  cum  DV  35  Atque  humili  F  totos  O 

36  thoro  FN         37  lentas  O  non  F          39  dei  O     uacua  O 
41  Dijque  O  nan  N          42  uestris  0          43  Vt  DV      uen- 
eraberis  O  non  N         47  Et  O         51  lumina  O  non  N         52 
phithia  F  53   At  O  non  F      mox  FD       aurigero  FN 
duras    O    non   N  54   prnasis  55    Et  0      tracis    F 
polimestoris  NDV          56  tuo  O  non  f  N          58  Dilapsus  D 

*  latus  F  7».  1,  s  in  ras.,  c  supra  t  al.  man.  (M.  A.). 
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(?  V1)     nuquam  wow.N  f  mg.  v  mg.     amphiarus  ab   equis 
59  uerus  O         64  equm  N         65  fuit  utilis  O 

xiv  Ad  sparthutn  0  non  N  2  ginasij  F  3  laudes  O 
4  uires  6  adhunca  c/F  8  paucratio  9  locis  11 
ense]  e  e  13  amazonicu  F  14  Termodonteis  F 

lauantur  DV  15  tageti  F     cernes  16  Sectatur  O 

17  Qualis  O     athenis  0         19  nudis  arma  capillis         23 
Non  timor  ad  u.     tutella  V         27  Non  (sic)  tirie  O  non  N 
28  domi  O          30  uia]  tria          32  tecum      pugnasque  O 
mutata     latonum 

xv  Ad  Cinthiam  1  ullos  NV  3  ptexta  O  non  N 
uelatus  O  amictus  DV  6  Imbuit  O  non  N  7  baud 
O  non  N  [ducitur]  8  cohisse  A  u.  11  noua  elegia 
cum  titulo  Fabula  Antiope  O  12  Nicceos  antiopen  (sic) 

13  Ha   F      pulcros   F      ussit   O  14    inmittens   N(F) 
15  Ipensis  O  non  N        17  inmundis  FN         19  lupiter  F 
20  Tot  tua     dura  O  non  F  cathena  F        21  est  O        22  In- 
nocet     uicta  O        25  ciceronis  F     artes        26  uaga         27 
esopi          29  cethum         30  tabulis  O          31  At  F         32 
nothos          33  Littore  sic  O     harene  34  Sicadit  O  non 
N         inflexo  O          35  est  0            41  Parta  0       zethi  N 
42  arachinte  O          45  conscitet  F 

xvi  De  Iraperio  Amice  O  [1  epl'a]  2  Tiburi  N 
raissa  non  F  4  cadet  FV  non  N  mpha  O  aniena  (ni  in 
in  mut.  man.  rec.)  5  comittam  me  ne  6  mea]  inea 
7  Ac  hec  distulero  O  non  N  11  laedit  O  non  N  fv 

12  si  licet  O  non  N         13  erit  om  F     siticis  F     ambulat  O 

14  deo   O         16   percutit  O          17    auertit  N     [hyantis] 

18  Huic]  Haud    quo  uis        19  paruo  O  20  exclusis  fit  O 
22   precio             23   Adferet  N       hue  O  ingenta   cf  FN 
25  Dij  FD     nee  FNV         27  amantes  F1  28  a//borea  (a 
in.  rec.,  eras,  litt.)           29  Aut  O     humor  cf  DV    tumulis 
[harene  non  F]        30  Me  O  non  f  N 

xvii  Ad  Bachum  O  1  Hunc  bache  (et  sic  13,  20)  N 
4  sit  DV  6  pache  8  adriana  F  11  uox  12  animo 
O  utroque  modo  O  13  perferuida  16  mille  me 

17  numere  (n  a  prima  m.,  u  i.  ras.  a  man.  uet,  cett.  a  man. 
net.  ut  uid.  (b))          21  ethneo  N       fulmine  (ul  i.  ras.  m.  1) 
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23  ligurgum  FN  25  tirrenos  O  27  mediam — naxon  O 
30  Cingit  O  bassaracas  [lidya]  31  Lenis  34 

panesbyante  (h  add.,  ?  a  m.  1)  35  cibele  FN  36  Fun- 
det  O  37  foros  [40  sps] 

xviii     Quod    mors   sit   ineuitabilis   O  1    ludit   O 

2  Humida   O  3   latet     missenus  non   F     harena  FN 

5  dexter  (er  i.  ras.  m.  rec.)       6  Cybala  (Cy  i.  ras.  a  ra.  1  fort, 
ex  Cim)         7  baye         8  nfa  F         15  uicesimus         18  tota 
theatra]  Hit.  tota  th  i.  ras.  a  m.  1         20  Gemina  (a  i.  ras.  fort, 
exea)      24tortiFDV1     [cimba]         27NereaO    [achillem] 
28  Cressum      pattoli  F         31  trahitis         32  anime         33 
telluris  (1  altera  in  ras.  et  spatio  largiore,  ?  a  m.  1)       34  cesit 
uia  O 

xix  De  Incontinentia  Mulieris  O  4  libere  F  6 
fontes  cf  F  9  reprehendere  FN  10  rapide  O  12 
abyegne  (a  m.  1,  cetera  in  angustiore  spatio  m.  net.  (b)) 
13  tessalico  salomonis  empeo  19  Quid  ue  clitemestre 
FN  20  Infantis  F  21  mynoa  (a  in  ras.  m.  1)  ue- 
nudata  O  22  tondens  O  25  Ut  27  Non  tn  O 

inmerito  ND* 

xx  De  Contemptore  Amice  O  [1  eu  cf  F]  4  Tantis 
in  lacrimis  O  non  N  affrica  FN  5  deos  O  uerba  O 

6  creat  c/"FN         10  et  14  thoros  ut  semper         11  spatiosus 
O  non  N         [13  date]          17  confringit  O  non  Nfv     pig- 
nera  N  18  torta  O  19  cedant  FD  20  Dultia 
conscitet         21  Nam  qd'  ubi  F1  f         23  imposuit  DV     nox 
O        24  Contineant  O     omnia  O        27  Sunt  F        [28  hys- 
torie  non  F]         [29  dne] 

xxi  Ad  Cynthiam  O  5  temptata  N  6  at  fN 
ipse  FN  7  amittit  FN  negarit  FN  8  arnica  O 

11  socij  N  equore  NDV  13  extremes  cfF  linthea 
16  Qualiscuq}  (1  i.  ras.  corr.  man.  uet.)  19  cofessa  F1 
licheo  N  20  phaselus  N  sic  alibi  21  sufferre  O 
[properate]  22  Ismos  F  [utruq3  non  F1]  25  uel  O 
studijs  O  26  ortis  O  non  N  27  demostenis  FN  28 
Librorumque  O  docte  O  31  Aut — aut  O  33  Seu  O 

*  n  et  m  coniunxit  man,  rec.  superfine.  f  ita  F  m.  1  (M.  A.). 
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xxii  Ad  Tullum  O  1  Cyzicus]  circiter  (-citer  i.  r.  a  m. 
net.)  annus  (us  m.  1  in  os  corr.  man.  net.)  2  propontiata 
que  FN  ysmos  FN  3  Dindimus  FV  inuenta  N  5  Si  O 
iuuat  FN  belles  6  Et  O  7  athlanta  O  8  phortidos 
hora  F  9  Girionis  N  11  cholcum  O  [phasim  O] 
12  Peliaceque  Nv  13  argoa  f  N  v  15  At  O  qua  orige 
O  18  fuit  O  22  ira  O  23  flues  O  licmnus 
24  martius  O  [humor  O]  25  socij  FN  26  pollutis 
nympha  O  27  At  FN  lambuntur  O  28  fuit  O  una  O 
29  andromade  O  cathene  33  bache  N  34  Nee  FN 
35  pelice  N  36  Aut  O  boui  37  senis  [et  non  h. 
grais]  O  39  pulcerrima  cf  F  40  Hec  F  41  nepotum  O 

xxiii  De  Tabulis  perditis  O  2  tot]  non  F  5  pu- 
ellas  O  11  fuerant  O  non  N  14  bona  O  de  bonis  F 

15  dixi  O     cessauimus  0         16  parauit  O         17  dolens  O 

18  ducitur  O     dolis  O         19  auari  O         20  duras  O  non  N 
epemeridas   F  21    retulerit   non   F  22   signa   O 
24  exquilijs  F 

xxiv  noua  elegia  sine  titulo  1  fidutia  6  esses  Nf 
sepe  O  non  N  9  Quod  O  10  Fluere  FN  tessala  F 
11  ipsaF  12  uerba  O  [fatebor  O]  13  torrebar  FN 
aeno  FN  14  Vinctus  DV  uersus  16  anchora  DV 

19  siqua  deo  e  O          20  Exciderant  O           21  sqq.  cohaerent 
cum  superioribus  O  non  N          25  captus  O          26  ab  in- 
sidiis  O         27  uincit  O          28  esse  O  non  Nv  mg         29 
Lumina  O  non  f  N         33  cum  O  non  N     cupias  D     albosa 
N         34  A  FN         38  domine  (sic)  FD  non  N 

Liber  quartus  Incipit. 


IV 

i  1  Hoc  (H  caeruleo  depictus)  roma  est  non  F  2  frige} 
(63  i.  r.  a  m.  1)  F  enea  ND  3  pallatia  6  Non  0 
[obprobrio  FN]  7  Tarpeiusque  DV  8  tutus  O  non  f  Nv 
9  Quo  O  non  N  11  pretesto  12  pellites  13  Buccina 
O  non  N  [14  in  prato  O]  15  cauo  om  F  16  sollepnis 
N  wow  F  19  parilia  FN  21  Vestra  (sic)  FN  23 
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Parua  O  24  excalitabat  (c  repetitum  a  m.  rec.)  26 
licens  NDV  hi  (om  F)  28  facta  0  non  N  29  ligmon 
ON  30  tatio  31  ticiens  rampnesque  cf  F  coloni 
O  non  N  32  Quatuor  O  allos  33  sub  urbane  cf  O 
uiole  O  34  turbe  36  Hac  ubi  O  longe  O  ire 

0  non   N      uias   O  37    patruum      alumnus   non   FN 
38  putet  O         40  Heu  0         41  omia     illam  O         42  abi- 
egni  (egn  i.  r.  a   man.  net.  fort.  m.  1)           45   decij    FN 
54iupiterFN         55  nutritum  DV         [57coner]         58  Hey 
62  bache  N          65  quasuis  F     cernit  non  F          66  estimet 
N         68  omia  in  tectis  DV         71  imprudens  DV         72  a  O 
73  Accersis  lacrimas  O     cantas  O     auersus  Nv          75  aut 

01  ut  postea  add.  m.  1  in  spatio  angustiore          76    errata  F 
77  [babilonius]  crops  O          78  Horon         79  Dij  O  non  N 
81    In  FD  pcium         82   lupiter  FN         85    moneant  DV 
86    esperia   cf  FN           89   arua   cf  FN  94   pro  lapso 
95  at  FN          98  in  uno  F'*D  ?  V1          99  cum  om     eniare 
101  facite  O     impetrabile  D          103  harenosum     antrum] 
anis-f-     Libye  O          104  At  O  non  Nv          106  Vmbraque 
ne  O           108  peteuda  N           109  calcas  O  111   aga- 
menonc/'F        113  redire     dirruta       [114  euboycos]        117 
o  yliade  O         119  deuehar  DV          120  nouis  O         122  ora 
(o  i.  ras.fort.  ex  h)  cf  F          123  Qua  O      rotat      meuania 
(supra  scr.  a  loco)         124  intepet  O     umber  O         125  asis 
FN     consurgit  (g  ex  q  m.  1)         129  cum  FN         130  partita 
133  Cum  O  non  Nv         135  At  Nv     fallax  O         138  puris 
(sic]  e  add.  postea          140   Et  ludit           141    confixum  O 
merito  0  non  Nfvwi#.     discusserit  O          142  premit  O  non 
N     nostro  0     premat  non  F     ausa  0         144  quidem  0  non 
N           145  mille  FN           146  Lumina  0  non  v     p!ma  O 
(om  F)         148  inhermis  F         149  cauo  O     deducat  0  non 
N     hyatum         150  octipedis  FN 

ii  Fabula  Vertumpni  O  1  Quid  (sic)  0  [fors]  2  uer- 
tumpni  (sic)  petenda  O  non  N  [3  ego  tuscis]  4  uol- 
sanios  NDV  5  Hec  FN  mea  FN  7  iter]  t  i.  ras.  m.  1 
ut  aiunt  9  tantum  O  alupnis  FN  10  Vertumnus  et 
sic  12,  35  11  percepimus  F  12  credidit  O  15  au- 

*  in  uno  in  in  uito  corr.  al.  man.  (M.  A.)        t  ant?  F,  antru  mg.  (M.A.) 
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tupnaliaF  pruna]  runa  postea  add.  man.  net.  (a)  19  uocesF 
21  Oportuna  FN  22  quacunq}  O  non  N  23  cohis  F 
25  fontem  26  facta  O  non  N  28  Cor  bis  imposito 
29  ac  O  non  N  est  om  F  imposta  DV  31  achei  O 
32  plect-Wfra  (litt.  erasa  et  lin.  add.)  33  impositis  DV  arundine 
FDV  34FaunorFc/N  35spetiesDV  elusO  37  pices 
39  curare  0  40  serpiculis  0  [41  maxa]  44  necat  O 
[iunco  77071  f  N]  46  Impositus  0  non  N  47  langueat 
angueat  ante  49  At  0  non  Nv  50  uitijs  51 

sotijs  52  contulit  DV  tacij  FN  53  aties  58  creta 
O  59  stipis  FN  aceruus  (u  ex  n  in  ras.  m.  1)  non  F1 

61  raaraurti  c/FN  aene  FN  62  me  0  non  fN  63  Quod 
DV  64  usus  O 

iii  Epistola  Arethuse  ad  lycotem  1  Harethusa  suo  FN 
3  deerit  O  5  At  F  7  blactra  FD  8  munitus  O 
hericus  FN  9  picto  om  que  F1  10  Vstus  O  discolor  O 
11  Hec  ne  et  pacate  ni  F  13  om!  F  16  Vita  O  non  Nv 
19  inmerita  FN  21  oeno  O  non  N  23  dum  O 
24  imbelles  DV  33  castrensia  71071  FN  34  gladios  O 

37  cogor  O          41  Assidet  DV          43  ypolite  FN          47 
cythie  F1     alt  cetera  legi  non  possunt        48  Affricus  FN 

i       o  *     ' 

51    Na   in   q   penis   t   O  52    Cristallusque   tuas   O 

53  raris  om  que  O  non  f  N  55  Graucidos  N  56  thoro 
FN  59  genuit  F1  nnitimo  f  Nvw#  61  ornis  FN  62 
Succincteque  f  N  63  Nee  [gl'ia]  blactris  64  Rapta  ue 
[65  pond'ra]  67  sit  DV  c/F  70  alupnis  71  rapine  N 
iv  Fabula  Tarpee  O  1  Tarpeium  tarpeye  pulcre 

sepulcrum  (rum  per  compend.)  F  3  ederoso  cf  F  con- 
ditus  O  5  Siluam  7  fontem  O  tatius  9  Quod 
cum  O  non  Nfv  10  facta  O  12  foco  O  13  curia 
septa  postea  add.  man.  net.  15  Hinc  O  trapeya  at 

16  futilis  19  tatium  DV  20  arma  0  23  inmerite 
FN  omina  sic  Nv  24  tinguendas  N  26  tacij  FN 
27  capitula  28  brachia  N  29  tarpea  (ea  litterae  re- 
petitae,  fort,  mutatae)  30  compatienda  O  non  Nv  32 
famosa  FN  33  O  (om  F)  34  taci  D  37  reponet  O 

38  tacius         40  seuos  O         42  stamine  f  Nv         45  Palladis 
DV          47  pugnabitur  O         51  nossem  (ss  repetitum  a  man. 
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rec.)  52  Hec  55  Sic  hospes  O  patrare  (prius  r  in 
ras.  a  man.  rec.,  exT)  57  ac  DV  ne  Nvrcow  O  59  Co- 
missas  aties  mipte  0  60  medium  61  hyminee  c*de 
cf  F  63  Et  O  buccina  O  64  occeanum  O  non  Nv 
65  somnia  sic  66  oculis  minias  c/F  67  brachia  FN 
68  nefarijs  0  69  ueste  F  71  termodoonta  O  72  ab- 
sciso  FN  fertur  O  73  parilia  FN  76  diuitiis  O  78 
inmuudas  0  dapes  O  79  otia  DV  81  tarpeya 

[83  remissis  O]  85  pbebant  O  86  tuis  0  88  ipsa 
O  89  tacius  FN  93  A  duce  tarpeyo  O 

v  Ad  lenam  (DV)  3  et  non  F1  5  Nocte  non 
Nfv(m^r)  7  Penolopem  F  9  inducere  F  10  indis 
13  imponere  DV  15  hastu  F  16  in  meritas  (m.  1, 
corr.  man.  rec.)  18  Yppomenes  19  uerbis  O  pure  O 
20  ferat  O  culpa  O  21  deroratu  non  F  22  tina 
concha  non  F  23  Euripilique  O  24  Sextaque  O  atha- 
licis  F  25  Seu  q  sic  26  Murreaque  N  28  Frangent  O 
29  uirum  O  pcium  (c  in  ras.,  fuerat  t,  mut.  m.  1) 
34  Fac  puros  syderis  esse  deos  cf  DV  35  tibi  tondat  DV 

omicle  36  raalis  FN  V  [37  poita]  38  Quilibet  O  non  N 
40  Litibus  alterius  putat  cf  F  41  No  DV  43  tays  DV 
preciosa  menandri  add.  man.  vet.  44  astutos  O  comica 
meca  cf  F  47  dantes  0  pulset  O  50  atrita  F  acra  FN 
52  Celati  O  saluere  Nv  53  afferat  O  non  N  56  coa  F 
57  Quid  FDV1  choe  58IpsiusO  61  nictura  (n  *?i  ras.  m.  1) 
62  notho  63  animus  N  (V)  achantis  non  F  64  Pertenues 
ossa  O  numerata]  u  in  ras.  a  man.  rec.  68  canos  F 
70  pcula  NDV  curua  O  [72  inmundo  O]  73  exporrecta 
Nv  74  caltra  O  77  herbustum  cedito  O 

vi  cohaeret  cum  superioribus  0  2  Et  O  cadet  O  non  Nv 
3  Cera  philippeis  O  5  turis  FN  11  noua  elegia  cum 
titulo  Ad  louem  12  Calliope  non  F  16  condidit  17  nylee 
moniintaN  19  stent  21teucrofND  22  [feminea  O] 
apta  FN  25  atiem  DV  neruis  O  liniarat  m.  1  (laniarat 
m.  rec.)  26  picta  O  27  dolon  28  nothos  FN  29  Ast. 
FN  32  inherme  FN  33  agamenona  34  Egissetque 
O  35  phitona  F  36  imbelles  DV  lire  40  umeris 
F  42  Imposuit  O  non  N  45  numen  DV  latinis  O 

2 
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46  Incipe  49  Quique  in  ras.,  Quodque  fuerat  a  m.  1 

50  experiare  DV  cf  F  [53  comitte  O]  54  uilia  N 
57  plebi  F1  GO  Sum  deus  O  est  FNV  63  Ille  O  non 
N  65  Dij  O  67  Hec  actius  intraxit  c/F  monimta  N 
[69  cecini]  70  thoros  72  Blandicitieque  74  Per 
que  O  75  positis  FN  irritet  FN  76  Bache  N  78 
Cephean  FN  meroin  FN  [rega  O]  79  Hie  (sic)  N  sero 
N  parthim  sic  81  aliquis  0  82  puros  (e  rec.  m.  ut 
uid.)  SSharenasDV1  84  eufraden  c/F  85uocemc/FD 
vii  de  Cynthia  DV  2  euinctos  O  non  N  3  fulchro 
cf  V  7  et  8  Hosdem  0  7  capillis  FN  9  berilon 
c/O  non  N  adederat  FN  11  at  illi  O  14  sorapna 
15  exciderant  O  [uigilacis  non  f]  subiree  16  trista 

19  comixta  est         20  pectora  O         21  fallatia         22  dirri- 
puere     nothi  FN        24  inpetrassem  F         25  fissa  non  F 
harundine         26  obiectum  0         27  currum         33  erit  O 
non  N     hyacictos  N       37  Aut  O     nonias    arcana    salinas  O 
41  fundit  O  non  N        42  Garula         [43  monumta]         44  in- 
mudi  FN         45  lalace  FN         48  Ardent  0         51  carmen 
postea  add.  a  man.  net.  (b)  52  Ter  geminusque          55 
sortita  O          57  Vna  0     clitemestre  FN     stuprum  uehit  O 
59  parta  O     phaselo  cf  N         60  lisas  F         61  qua  qrat  ut 
unda  non  F      cibelles  0  non  N  63  Andromadeque  F 
64  pectora  nota  O          65  suma  eternis          66  Brachia  N 
69   mortis  O     sanamus  O         71  et  72   83          72  choridos 
73  quod  F1         74  Phatenie  F       potuit         75   latris  FN 
78  desine  O         80  Molli  0         81  Ramosis  O     hamo  non  N 
h  repetitum  et  iusto  iargius    pomifer  O       82  numine  m  repe- 
titum       83  Hoc  O     columna  DV         84  Sed  sic     uictor  O 
?io?i  f  Nv        85  83  tribuna  iacet  hie  cf  NDV         86  aniane 
92  onus]  o  m.  1  BUS  add.  m.  net.  c/F         93  Nee  O  71071  f  Nv 

viii  Noua  elegia  sine  titulo  O        3  Lamyuium  annosi  DV 
tutela  FN  4   Hie   uer  6   caue   O  8   una   0 

11  uirgine]  ne  add.  m.  net.  (b.)     colligit  O  15  ab  anis  O 

[16  causa  fuit  Juno  sed  mage  caua  uenus]  19  in  archana 
21  Spectaculum  N  22  impuros  DV  23  Si  riganam  O 
tacto  O  nepoti  0  24  molosa  F  25  inmude  26 
putenda  (t  in  ras.,  fuerat  d)  genas  (g  in  ras.  m.l)  27  in- 
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uiria  28  Multato  FN  noluit  29  Initium  noui  carmi- 
nis  sine  titulo  tarpeios  e  inter  (spatium  quinque  litterarum) 
teia  lutos  32  poti  33  Hijs  F  34  notare  O  non  f  N 
35  herba  O  36  utra,3q  (~expunctum  a  m.  1)  37  ciatos 
(a  in  ras.,  m.  1)  utrique  (ri  in  ras.  a  man.  rec.,  ?  ex  er) 
38  greca  FN  39  Nile  tuus  O  coralistfa  DV  40  Et  O 
41  Magnus  O  concretus  in  arcus  cf  F  43  Sed  (sic) 
44  Recidit  F  cf  N  45  secundo  FN  47  undabaut 
ceto  N  48  Laminij  DV1  heu  DV  solus  O  50  fata 
51  turn  D  54  Pallueratque  0  56  Spectaclum  f  ne  D 
58  aquas  O  60  nocte  O  65  Impoitque  O  non  N 
67  brachia  N  68  Liddamus  fusca  O  69  geniumque] 
nium  in  spatio  angustiore  add.  m.  net.  (b)  71  uenit  O 
72  Cui  DV  75  spaciabere  76  arena  FN  78  sudet 
0  79  iriprimis  querele  O  non  N  81  legem  O  82 
Riserat  O  83  Ve  in  F(D)V  84  Suffic  at  (c  ante  ras.  et 
cum  a  coniunctum,  fort,  erasa  i)  limina  (1  ante  ras.  et  li  ex 
\\\  a  man.  net.  ut  uid.)  85  lacernas  DV  [86  sulphuris] 
87  singl'a]  a,  fort,  postea  additum  a  man.  net.  88  Respondi 
O  toto  O  soluimus  O 

ix  Nona  elegia  sine  titulo  0  2  eritrea  F  3  Venit 
et  O  adiuctos  V  5  Qua  FN  ue  libra  0  fulmine 
quoque  O  7  cacho  F  c/N  8  Incolumis  O  poluit  NDV 
9  Insula  0  cacus  13  fuerem  14  implacidas  O  dirruit 
O  non  Nv  [16  cacus  0  non  F]  19  mugitu  sanctite  cfF 
bouaria  O  21  Dixerat  et  O  22  non  nullas  O  mistret  O 
26  Impune  DV  27  lumina  O  non  Nv  uitre  F  cf  DV 
28  Putris  O  luxerat  O  32  minore  33  lucis  O  34 
de  fessis  uana  O  uijs  O  35  circaque  0  36  suscepto 
O  non  N  37  Audistis  ne  38  alcide  D  40  natas] 
n  in  ras.  42  Accipit  hec  fesso  uix  m1  terra  patet  43 
Quod  FN  45  aliquem  NDV  47  sinonia  F  palla 
(i.r.m.  1)  48  Offitia  colo  FN  51  at]  et  52  iuncta 
NDV  53  lutoque  54  lumina  0  non  Nv  liuque  O 
(om.  F)  57  Magnam  O  pallia  59  Dij  DV  [60  fuit] 
64  uira  70  Hercle  erasa  u  exterminium  73  Hunc 
74  tacie  FN 

x  Nona  elegia  sine  titulo  O  [1  cas]  2  trina  ri  ex  er  i.  ras. 

2—2 
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corr.  m.  1  5  Induis  0  non  N  6  exuuio  DV  7  acronta  O 
8  nee  uersura  O  11  humeris  DV  13  Hinc  14  rates  O 
17  uirtutemque  F  parem  c/F  18  a  porco  0  21  piroto 
N  23  uerentis  column!  (cf  DVF1)*  26  capta  FN 
terra  0  chore  Nv  27  Et  DV  ueii  O  29  bucina  FN 
30  metum  f  34  tegebat  Nv  35  forti  O  36  gradu  O 
37  Dij  latias  NDV  defecta  column!  DV  39  reno  F 
40  Belgerica  cum  0  41  Vntoniani  42  Mobilis  O 
effect!  O  non  Nf  cesa  cf  O  \  43  uirgatis  iaculantis 

ab  agmine  O  brutis  44  gila  FN  45  Nee  §  46  Cri- 
mine  O  non  N  circo  47  humeris  FDV 

xi    Nona  elegia  sine  titulo  F  1   paule   sic  semper 

sepulcrum   O   non   N  8   herbosos   DV  9    Sic   O 

13  Nu  F  inmites  FN  14  Et  O  legatur  O  16 
implicat  DV  17  Inmatura  (-a  repetitum)  Licet]  L  in  ras: 
et  duarum  litt.  spatio  a  man.  rec.  18  Det  pater  (ter  repe- 
titum, t  mutatum  ex  r  a  man.  rec.)  19  Aut  O  eacus 
repetitum  a  m.  1  ut  uid.  olio  atramento  20  In  mea  O 
iudicet  DV  21  et  om  O  minoia  sella  FD  24  tantaleo  O 
25  impr.  DV  26  laxa  DV  cathena  F  27  loquor  O 
fallor  0  28  humeros  O  29  decora  trophei  O  30  Et 
numantinos  regna  loquutur  auos  DV  31  ligones  O  32 
Et  O  34  uicta  F  35  tuos  F  sic  dissessura  cf  F 
36  In  O  38  affrica  39  Et  O  persen  sic  f  stimu- 
lantem  O  40  Qque  postea  in  Quodque  mutatum  tuas 

[42  uros  O]  43  Ton  fuit  F  exuuij  stantis  damn  sic 
44  Qjn]  'n  repetitum  46  insignem  O  non  v  48  Ne  possis 
O  49  hausteras  urna  O  50  assensu  DV  cfF  51 
cibelem  sic  52  Gaudia]  mg.  man.  net.  al'  Claudia  tu  rite 
F  53  Vel  cuius  rasos  O  54  carbasis  F  57  querelis  O 
58  Deffensa  63  Te— te  O  64  uestro  om.  F  65 
sellam  gemlasse  curulem  0  66  facto  tempore  O  67 
speciem  FD  68  unum  om.  F  70  uncturis  DV  malis 
O  76  ferenda  O  77  addice  mater  O  79  si  quis 
O  81  sut  O  won  N  fatiges  FN  82  credita  O  84 
tace  O  87  pueri]  eri  postea  add.  man.  uet.  89  collata 

*  colupni  in  tol.  mutatum  F  (M.  A.).  t  metu  F.  m.  1  (M.  A.). 

I  caesa  F  m.  1  (M.  A.).  §  Nee  F  m.  1  ut  uid.  (M.  A.). 
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O  non  N  92  dixerit  DV  93  sentire  O  95  nros  F 
97  Et  bn  ht  nuq.  bis  cf  DV  lubrica  sumptum  O 
100  precium  102  uehuntur  O  non  N  aquis  FN 

Explicit.     Deo  gratias. 

Iste  est  propercius  de  quo  Ouidius  in  libro  tristium  ait. 
Carmina  quis  tuto  possit  legisse  tybulli 
Vel  tua  cuius  opus  cinthia  sola  fait. 
Aptior  huic  Gallus  blandique  propertius  oris 
Arnica  naque  property  fuit  nomine  Cinthia. 

[subscriptum  litteris  rubris] 
M°  ccccxxi0  die  x°  Octobr. 

(O)*     _ 

Hie  tua  properti  perfeci  scripta  Johannes 
Campofregosa  stirpe  pia  genitus. 

POSITION  AND  IMPORTANCE.  The  determination  of  the 
relations  of  this  to  other  manuscripts  of  Propertius  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty.  A 
codex  which,  to  omit  minor  agreements,  sometimes  sides  with 
the  first  hand,  at  other  times  with  the  later  hands  of  F, 
sometimes  again  with  the  different  family  DV,  here  too 
giving  readings  which  are  from  the  first  hand  in  neither,  and 
finally  in  a  number  of  cases  with  the  unique  codex  N,  may 
well  seem  a  codex  of  complicated  pedigree,  and  perhaps  of 
little  independent  value.  We  might  in  fact  be  tempted  to 
apply  to  it  the  name  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  N, 
and  call  it  an  '  edition '.  Whether  the  scribe  of  L  was  a  likely 
person  to  have  been  an  editor  is  however  a  question  which 
we  may  postpone,  as  our  present  task  is  to  determine  his 
sources  rather  than  to  appraise  his  competence. 

A.  Relation  to  F.  The  most  cursory  inspection  of  the 
readings  of  L  reveals  the  closeness  of  its  relationship  to  F. 
So  close  is  this  relationship,  so  much  closer  than  any  which  it 
has  with  any  other  manuscripts  of  Propertius,  that  we  must 
explain  it  by  derivation  either  from  F  or  from  the  source  of 

*  The  superscribed  o  indicates  the  vocative  as  often  in  MSS  e.g.  at  Cat. 
68  11  (G). 
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F.  Both  suppositions  are  possible  chronologically:  for  L 
was  written  in  1421  and  F  before  1406,  the  year  in  which  its 
former  owner  Coluccio  Salutato  died1.  The  first  is  however 
refuted  by  the  evidence  of  the  codex  itself.  If  L  was  copied 
from  F,  it  must  have  been  copied  from  F  corrected,  whereas 
it  often  sides  with  the  first  hand  against  the  corrector's,  as  for 
example  four  times  within  in  x  17 — 26,  or  from  F  uncor- 
rected,  a  view  which  in  the  face  of  agreements  with  f  such 
as  n  xxviii  35,  xxix  36  and  the  like  could  be  held  only,  if  no 
other  alternative  were  possible.  The  more  minutely,  in  fact, 
we  scrutinise  the  readings  of  the  two  manuscripts,  the  more 
obvious  it  becomes  that  L  is  not  derived  from  F  in  any 
stage  of  its  existence.  The  first  proof  may  be  drawn  from  the 
disagreements  of  L  with  F  in  the  cases  where  F  presents 
readings  which  are  in  themselves  either  perfectly  satisfactory, 
as  in  in  ix  47,  xvi  2,  IV  vii  25,  or  which,  as  in  II  xxvi  35, 
xxxii  7,  III  xviii  13,  IV  v  56,  would  have  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  Giovanni  of  the  pious  stock  of  Campofregusa.  A 
second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  omissions  of  F.  L  has 
the  omissions  of  F  in  n  xxi  5  and  7,  but  not  in  xxii  12 ;  in 
xxii  29,  xxiv  46,  but  not  in  xxx  19 ;  in  xxxiv  55,  in  in  i  38, 
iii  9  and  21,  but  not  in  24 ;  in  iv  xi  64  and  68,  but  not  in 
ix  54.  To  conclude  with  a  striking  example,  in  'onus'  iv 
vii  92  '  o '  alone  is  from  the  first  hand  of  L,  the  rest  being 
added  by  another  hand ;  F  omits  the  word  altogether.  If  L 
was  copied  from  F,  where  does  the  '  o '  of  its  first  hand  come 
from  ?  The  third  argument  is  drawn  from  readings  in  which 
L,  a  manuscript  belonging  in  the  main  to  the  family  of  F 
and  N,  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  F  and  N. 
Such  readings,  being  derivable  neither  from  F  nor  N,  are 
witnesses  to  the  independent  character  of  L.  As  however 
they  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  apart  from  other  signi- 
ficant agreements  with  N,  it  will  be  enough  to  call  attention 
to  their  existence  as  in  the  three  following  examples.  In 

1  This  is  generally  allowed.  M.  Plessis  alone  (Etudes  sur  Properce,  p.  24, 
cf.  p.  6)  without  disputing  this  fact,  believes  that  'le  Laurentianus...pourrait 
bien...etre  d'une  epoque  un  pen  plus  recente  et  se  rapprocher  plut6t  de  1450 
que  de  1400.' 
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II  xxxiv  4  L  has  '  Formam ',  N  '  Formosam '  and  F  (with 
DV)  'Et  formam'.  In  in  xix  6  L  has  'fontes',  F  has 
1  montes '  and  N  (with  DV)  '  fontis '.  In  II  30  26  '  tenere  ' 
is  the  reading  of  F,  '  detenere '  is  the  first  hand  of  N, '  tedere ' 
is  in  L :  that  is,  the  source  had  '  tenere ',  L  has  the  text,  F 
the  correction,  and  N  has  combined  the  two.  The  fourth 
argument,  which  is  drawn  from  the  treatment  of  abbreviations 
in  our  manuscript,  deals  with  evidence  of  a  peculiarly  cogent 
kind  but  one  not  always  sufficiently  regarded  by  Propertian 
critics.  For  example,  F.  Leo,  in  his  attack  upon  Baehrens' 
theory  of  the  MSS  of  Propertius  Mh.  Afus.  35  p.  446  note, 
asserts  that  in  II  xxxii  8  the  reading  'tibi  me'  of  DV  is 
corrupted  from  'time'  the  reading  of  N.  The  fact  is  quite 
otherwise.  DV  have  preserved,  while  N  has  corrupted,  the 
't1  me'  of  their  archetype;  'timeo'  FL  is  a  further  cor- 
ruption from  'time1.'  His  distinguished  adversary,  although 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  '  Compendia  quoque 
non  intellecta  haud  exiguum  uitiorum  uumerum  genuisse 
consentaneum  est,'  prol.  p.  xxxi,  compare  p.  v,  not  unfre- 
quently  omits  to  apply  the  maxim  he  has  enunciated.  He 
would  not  otherwise  in  IV  v  35  have  elicited  from  F's  '  cir- 
cumdat'  Heinsius'  unskilful  emendation  'contendat';  for 
'  circumdat '  is  only  a  misapprehension  of  '  t*  tudat '  ('  tibi 
tundat'  N  't.  tondat'  DVL)  with  the  common  confusion  of  c 
and  t;  compare  L's  'circo'  for  O's  'certo'  (c'to)  X  x  46. 
Nor  would  he  have  grounded  the  conjecture  'quomfixum' 
on  the  MS  reading  'confixum'  in  iv  i  141,  had  he  remem- 
bered that  'con'  and  'cum'  are  represented  by  the  same 
compendium.  And  he  would  have  spared  us  such  gems  as 
adorn  his  critical  apparatus  at  n  xxxiv  37  '  uocalis]  uolis  F 
corr.  mg.  m.  2 '  and  III  xxi  25  Platonis]  '  plois  F,  corr.  mg. 
m.  2 '.  It  is  not  the  scribe  of  F  who  is  ignorant  here. 

Mr  Housman  too,  who  rarely  trips  in  these  regions, 
quotes  N's  '  per  aequae '  in  II  28  9  as  an  example  of  its 
superiority  to  0,  D  and  probably  V2  giving  'pareque'  and  F 

1  At  iv  iii  51  '  te '  N  and  '  tibi '  0  point   to  tc   ( '  tune  '   from    '  nunc ' 
Housman). 

2  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  at  n  xix  10  'peccatis'  F  does  read 
'  pecis.' 
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'  paremque.'  But  the  original  of  the  readings  of  all  our  MSS 
is  neither  '  pereque '  nor  '  pareque '  but  '  peque,'  which  L 
presents,  and  N  is  here  no  better  than  D,  V  or  F ;  for  it  has 
misdivided  the  word,  while  they  have  wrongly  expanded 
the  abbreviation.  Compare  IV  i  130  'pertica'  FN,  'partita' 
L,  'pthica'  V,  'parthica'  D,  v  70  'percula',  DVNL  'paruula' 
F.  At  III  xiv  19  also  '  inter  quos  Helene  nudis  capere 
arma  papillis  |  fertur  nee  fratres  erubuisse  deos,'  on  which 
Mr  Housman,  Journal  of  Philology  21  p.  147,  writes  '  But 
if  capere  arma  was  the  original  there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  the  armata  of  0,  whereas  armata  will  excellently  account 
for  capere  arma':  the  recognition  of  the  same  compendium 
would  have  taught  him  a  more  excellent  way.  There  has 
occurred  one  of  the  transpositions  of  words  which,  as  he 
himself  has  shown  more  than  once,  abound  in  Latin  manu- 
scripts. And  the  readings  of  0  are  derived  from  '  arma  cage 
capillis'  (for  papillis  is  found  only  in  N),  that  of  FDV 
armata  by  the  loss  of  ge  before  pi  and  the  change  of  c  to  t 
(F  further  intruding  an  est),  that  of  L  by  the  loss  of  one  ca 
out  of  two.  The  capere  arma  of  N  gives  an  absolutely  unim- 
peachable sense ;  and  for  the  construction  let  Horace,  (and 
Bentley  upon  Horace,)  speak :  Odes  I  xvi  13  sqq  'fertur 
Prometheus  addere  principi  |  limo  coactus  particulam  un- 
dique  |  desectam  et  insani  leonis  |  uim  stomacho  adposuisse 
nostro '. 

The  abbreviation  in  our  copyist's  exemplar  which  seems 
to  have  puzzled  him  most  was  that  for  -er.  In  II  xxxiii  39 
and  III  iv  2  he  confuses  it  with  that  for  -us  (F  has  the  same 
mistake  at  IV  i  42);  and  in  no  less  than  five  places  it  has 
caused  him  to  boggle  over  the  innocent  word  'puer,'  II  xxii  49, 
xxix  3,  IV  i  138,  vi  82,  xi  87.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one.  At 
II  xxxiv  87  cantart  (-arunt)  is  turned  into  '  cantare '  (-em)  and 
u1  (=  \ibi)  into  'uer'  at  iv  viii  4;  IV  x  46  I  have  already  cited. 
Now  for  all  these  places  I  have  express  statements  from  Miss 
Alford  or  from  Mr  T.  W.  Allen,  who  have  examined  the 
Laurentianus,  that  there  the  words  in  question  are  written 
without  abbreviation.  Is  it  credible  that  a  copyist  should 
have  made  words  like  gemmifius,  phalusno  out  of  gemmiferi, 
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phalerno,  that  -he  should  have  been  five  times  puzzled  by 
puer,  that  he  should  have  corrupted  '  Hie  ubi '  into  '  Hie 
uer '  if  the  words  had  been  plainly  before  his  eyes  ?  If  any 
one  thinks  it  is,  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  add  as  a 
fifth  argument  for  him  that  there  is  in  existence  a  codex, 
Neapolitanus  268  (see  below,  p.  50),  which  was  copied  from 
F  before  correction,  and  which  tells  a  very  different  tale. 
I  infer  then  that  L  is  not  derived  from  F. 

It  follows  that  L  must,  at  least  in  the  main,  be  derived 
from  the  source  of  F.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  this  result.  Those  who  have  trod  the  thorny 
maze  of  Propertian  criticism  are  aware  that  the  known 
manuscripts  of  Propertius  which  the  critic  need  consider 
belong  to  two  classes.  The  first  consists  of  the  Daven- 
triensis  (D)  and  the  Ottoboniano-Vaticanus  (V),  assigned  by 
Baehrens  to  the  decade  1410 — 1420  and  to  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  respectively.  The  second  class  consists  of  the 
imperfect  Vossianus  (A)  written  about  1360  (Baehrens  and 
Plessis)  and  our  Laurentian  codex  F.  Besides  these  there  is 
the  Neapolitanus  or  Guelferbytanus  (N)  which  occupies  a 
unique  position.  It  appears  to  be  a  composite  codex,  repre- 
senting in  the  main  the  same  tradition  as  the  family  AF, 
agreeing  in  part  however  with  a  tradition  found  in  the  family 
DV  and  in  part  with  a  tradition  from  a  source  which 
Mr  Housman  appropriately  designates  as  Z,  as  its  derivation 
is  completely  unknown.  Now  so  long  as  we  have  the 
readings  of  these  three  codices  AFN  to  work  from,  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  determine  the  tradition  of  the 
second  family.  But  from  n  i  63  A  fails  us ;  and  thence- 
forward though  we  may  still  argue  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  agreement  of  F  and  N  represents  the  tradition 
of  the  second  family,  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  frequent 
case  of  their  disagreement  ?  We  have  no  criterion  for 
deciding  whether  it  is  F  that  has  corrupted  the  tradition  of 
its  family  or  N  that  disagrees  with  it.  In  this  perplexity 
we  may  now  find  a  refuge  in  L.  The  coincidences  of  L 
with  F,  so  minute  and  so  unique  as  they  are,  are  only 
explicable  if  L  was  either  copied  from  the  exemplar  of  F  or 
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from  a  twin  sister  of  its  exemplar.  A  single  poem  is  enough 
to  show  this :  in  II  xxvi,  for  example,  there  are  at  least  ten ; 
3,  5,  9,  36, 38,  39,  40, 41,  43,  57.  Two  of  these  possess  special 
interest:  9  'ferri'  FL ;  the  source  had  'fri'  (='fratri')  as 
also  in  46  where  L  alone  has  misread  it :  43  '  his'am '  F, 
=  'hys'am'  L;  the  source  had  'hisd'm'  i.e.  'hisdem'  with 
a  frequent  compendium  for  de.  Now  F,  as  we  have  seen, 
belonged  to  Coluccio  Salutato,  the  well-known  Florentine 
statesman  and  patron  of  learning.  In  1374  Salutato  had 
never  seen  a  copy  of  Propertius,  and  he  expresses  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  get  hold  of  a  MS  which  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  library  of  the  poet  Petrarch1.  It  has  generally 
been  assumed  with  reason  that  of  this  MS  F  is  a  copy. 
The  fact  that  L  with  its  singular  likeness  to  F  is  bound  up 
with  a  MS  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Petrarch  acquires  a  new 
significance;  and  it  becomes,  I  submit,  a  natural  and  not 
improbable  conclusion  that  L  is  another  copy  of  the  exemplar 
of  F,  which  was  in  all  likelihood  the  codex  of  Petrarch2. 

This  exemplar  has  been  described  by  Baehrens  prolegg, 
p.  v  as  an  "apographon  litteris  exaratum  minutis  saepeque 
lectu  difficillimis  et  praeterea  compendiis  instructum  multis." 
With  regard  to  F  he  continues  "  talem  librum  consentaneurn 
est  multo  fidelius  in  A  esse  redditum  quam  in  F  cuius 
librarius  aliae  scribendi  rationi  adsuetus  et  linguae  latinae 
parum  gnarus  erat."  Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  no  question 
that  F  is  a  bad  copy  of  its  exemplar  and  that  we  cannot 
trust  it  unconfirmed.  It  is  not  even  entirely  free  from 
wilful  alterations,  e.g.  in  xviii  13  '  fluctuantia '  for  '  fluitantia,' 
ib.  18  '  premit '  for  '  parit,'  III  xii  1  '  primus '  for  '  puerum,' 
I  xix  4  'o&sequiis.'  Hence  I  am  unable  to  regard  correct 
readings  of  F  which  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
other  MSS  as  possessing  the  evidential  value  which  Mr 
Housman,  himself  well  aware  that  this  codex  "is  defaced 
by  a  hundred  blunders  which  were  not  in  the  exemplar 

1  See  letters  of  his  quoted  after  Haupt  by  Baehrens,  Catullus,  praef.  p.  10. 

J  M.  P.  de  Nolhac,  La  Biblioth&que  de  Fulvio  Orsini,  p.  232,  thinks 
Petrarch's  codex  may  have  been  N.  The  pretensions  of  another  extant 
codex  to  have  belonged  to  Petrarch  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
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whence  it  was  copied,"  would  assign  (Journal  of  Philology 
21  p.  181  (compare  p.  197):  "And  again,  where  F,  even 
standing  alone,  gives  the  true  reading,  there  too  must  we 
suppose  that  reading  to  be  the  reading  of  the  family;  for 
the  scribe  of  F,  it  is  abundantly  plain,  was  quite  incapable 
of  conjectural  emendation  :  F's  false  readings  may  be  its  own, 
but  its  true  readings  must  be  those  of  its  exemplar."  The 
words  I  have  italicised  conceal  an  impermissible  assumption. 
A  conjectural  emendation  is  not  the  only  route  by  which  a 
scribe  may  arrive  at  a  true  reading  which  is  not  in  the 
manuscript  before  him.  A  scribe  who  is  continually  mis- 
copying  his  exemplar  may  occasionally  thus  correct  its 
mistakes.  In  most  of  the  instances  alleged  by  Mr  Housman 
(1.  c.  p.  196)  the  difference  between  the  various  readings  is 
very  slight,  and  in  many  of  them  it  seems  more  likely  that 
F  is  accidentally  right,  has  in  fact  blundered  into  a  correction, 
than  that  one  and  the  same  corruption  should  have  appeared 
independently  in  all  the  other  manuscripts.  Thus  if  in  in 
iii  11  F  has  'preserved'  the  correct  reading  'Lares'  as 
Mr  Housman  maintains,  that  reading  was  in  O,  the  source 
of  FDV,  and  also  in  the  source  of  N.  Then  N  and  the  copy 
of  0  from  which  DV  were  derived  corrupted  it  independently 
by  the  addition  of  the  same  letter.  And,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  we  shall  now  have  to  assume  that  exactly  the  same 
corruption  took  place,  again  independently,  when  L  was 
copied  from  the  common  exemplar  of  itself  and  F ;  or  else 
that  in  L  or  its  exemplar  for  the  correct  '  lares '  an  unintelli- 
gible 'lacres'  was  wilfully  substituted.  And  all  this  to 
avoid  the  obvious  and  easy  solution  that  the  scribe  of  F 
has  simply  dropped  a  letter  in  copying  '  lacres.' 

Mr  Housman's  advocacy  of  the  value  of  F's  isolated 
witness  involves  him  in  a  curious  inconsistency.  He  follows 
Baehrens  in  maintaining  that  A  "is  the  most  faithful 
representative  of  its  family "  Journal  of  Phil.  22  p.  99.  It 
certainly  then  "happens  curiously"  that  in  the  poems  in 
which  we  have  both  A  and  F,  A  should  give  of  itself  but 
one  true  reading  '  solacia '  I  v  27,  which  Mr  Housman  thinks 
after  all  may  be  an  accident,  and  F  three  (or  four),  ib.  p. 
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100  sq.  Examining  these  we  find  that  II  i  31  is  based  on  a 
false  report  of  Baehrens ;  and  that  in  I  viii  36  '  et  quas  Elis 
opes  ante  pararat  equis'  the  order  which  Mr  Housman  prefers 
is,  he  fears,  no  more  than  a  lucky  accident.  There  remain 
I  iii  40  'quails'  F  for  'quales'  and  n  i  49  'leuis'  FDV 
for  '  leues '  AN.  In  any  case  the  differences  here  are  very 
slight,  and  in  the  second  passage  the  agreement  of  DV  in 
favour  of  leuis  by  no  means  proves  it  to  be  correct ;  for  their 
parent  may  have  assimilated  it  to  ilia,  and  if  so,  they  cannot 
be  quoted  against  the  evidence  of  "F's  own  brethren  A 
and  N."  It  is  less  likely  that  these  should  have  separately 
assimilated  leuis  with  puellas  than  that  F  should  have 
assimilated  leues  to  ilia.  I  feel  then  no  confidence  that 
leuis  is  the  reading  of  the  family  of  F;  and  if  it  be  not,  F 
cannot  have  "  preserved  "  it.  What  Propertius  wrote  is  quite 
a  different  matter,  and  here  I  agree  with  Mr  Housman. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  such  readings,  as  "  the 
recondite  lunarat"  (iv  vi  25)  and  "Tiburtina,  retained 
despite  the  metre,"  are  such  "very  striking  tokens  of 
integrity."  For  some  MSS  they  would  be ;  for  F  they  prove 
nothing.  F  abounds  in  strange  words  and  unmetrical  lines ; 
and,  as  the  motive  to  alter  on  these  grounds  is  completely 
absent,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  its  not  operating 
in  a  particular  case.  And  why  should  the  retention  of 
'  lunarat '  here  be  deemed  more  noteworthy  than  the  cor- 
ruption of  '  innabant '  to  '  lunabant '  in  a  majority  of  the  MSS 
of  Silius  Italicus  XII  448  ? 

The  proposition  of  Mr  Housman  which  I  have  called  into 
question  relates  only  to  the  correct  readings  of  F ;  but  both 
he  and  Baehrens  build  upon  its  acknowledged  corruptions. 
There  is  danger  in  this.  Such  readings  are  often  traps  for  the 
unwary  critic.  I  have  already  quoted  '  circumdat '  iv  v  35. 
Another  instance  is  '  nupturis '  IV  xi  70  on  which  Baehrens 
wrote  "latet  aliquid."  What  is  "concealed"  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  nu  for  un  and  of  p  for  c  (letters  confused  as  at  in 
v  18  and  IV  vi  22);  'uncturis'  is  the  tradition  of  all  other 
MSS  and  'nupturis'  wholly  undeserving  of  attention.  I 
have  however  no  wish  to  decry  F.  Some  of  its  mistakes, 
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notably  omissions,  L  now  shows  were  already  in  its  exemplar ; 
others  of  its  readings  the  same  manuscript  confirms.  And 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  F  conveys  to  us  in  however  distorted 
a  form  the  tradition  of  one  family  only.  This  is  a  great 
merit  and  one  to  which  L  cannot  lay  claim  ;  but  it  is 
considerably  qualified  by  the  extent  to  which  distortion  has 
taken  place1. 

Before  passing  on  I  would  say  a  few  words  about  certain 
of  the  corrections  in  F.  Of  the  various  sources  from  which 
these  were  drawn  one  appears  to  have  been  the  exemplar 
itself.  At  least,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  I  can  make  nothing 
out  of  such  phenomena  as  are  observed  at  iv  vi  50  '  pintos ' 
F  '  peruictos  '  supra  scr.  m.  2.  The  exemplar  had  something, 
'  pinctos '  perhaps,  which  the  first  scribe  read  as  '  pinctos '  and 
assimilated  to  the  familiar  '  pinto '  (compare  L's  '  Cintaque  ' 
at  ill  vi  30  for  '  Cinctaque ')  while  the  corrector  read  it  as 
'  peruictos,'  precisely  as  in  the  line  before  the  '  expirare '  of  F 
is  changed,  this  time  correctly,  by  f  mg.  into  agreement  with 
the  'expiare'  of  its  exemplar.  At  ill  xii  6  'cornea'  F  'conca' 
f  means  that  the  exemplar  had  '  coca '  and  the  first  scribe 
did  not  know  the  word.  So  at  III  xxi  31  for  '  annorum ' 
F  gives  'domorum,'  f  'armorum,'  at  IV  i  16  F  'solemus,'  but 
f  mg.  '  ul'  solemnis,'  and  at  iv  vit  33  for  '  nulla '  F  has 
'ruina'  and  f  'nimia.'  This  consideration  will  explain  a 
certain  number  of  otherwise  puzzling  agreements  between 
L  and  f,  F  having  been  corrected  back  to  what  it  ought 
to  have  had  to  start  with.  Examples  are  II  xxv  45  '  sit '  Lf 
and  N,  '  sic '  F  and  xxviii  35  '  robi '  Lf,  '  nibi '  F,  where  the 
exemplar  may  have  had  'rubi';  perhaps  III  i  11  'uectantur' 
F,  '  nectantur '  f,  where  both  L  and  f  are  wrong  and  F  may 
have  accidentally  gone  right. 

B.  Relation  to  other  Manuscripts.  If  it  is  clear  that  L 
is  derived  in  the  main  from  the  exemplar  of  F,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  other  elements  have  entered  into  its  composition. 
For  it  would  outrage  all  laws  of  probability,  we  might  say 
even  of  possibility,  to  suppose  that  the  readings  in  which 

1  Another  reason  for  abstaining  from  building  much  at  present  on  F  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 
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L  agrees  with  other  manuscripts  were  all  present  in  the 
exemplar  of  F  and  systematically  neglected  by  its  scribe. 
How  then  did  they  get  there  ?  Two  explanations  are 
possible.  Either  the  scribe  of  L  had  constant  access  and 
recourse  to  one  or  more  codices  and  thence  derived  read- 
ings where  the  exemplar  was  illegible  or  unintelligible ; 
or  else,  when  he  made  his  copy,  those  readings  had  already 
been  introduced  into  the  exemplar.  It  will  not  be  disputed 
that  the  latter  is  the  easier  hypothesis.  If  it  is  not  also 
the  true  one,  the  readings  of  the  two  codices  in  iv  vi  67 
'Actius  hinc  traxit'  present  a  hardly  soluble  problem. 
According  to  Baehrens  the  original  reading  of  F  was  'Actius 
int  traxit',  and  L  gives  'Hec  actius  intraxit.'  If  this  does 

h    c 

not  mean  that  the  scribe  of  L  had  before  him  'actius  intraxit' 
and  misread  the  correction  as  for  'hec'  (hc),  what  does  it 
mean  ?  Five  lines  lower  L  has  '  blandicitieque '  which 

ci  ti 

appears  to  stand  for  'blanditieque'  (or  'blandicieque');  for 
V  spells  the  word  with  c  but  our  other  MSS  with  t.  In  III 
xii  34  L  has  'latreus',  mistaking  the  correction  in  the 

c 
exemplar  'latus'  for  an  over-written  e  =  re.     And  the  same 

would  seem  to  be  the  explanation  of  'Belgerica'  at  iv  x  40 

c 

for  'Belgita',  the  scribe,  in  addition  to  taking  the  t  for  c, 
having  transcribed  the  c  of  the  correction  as  er,  just  as  he 
has  done  in  'herbustum'  for  'hc  bustum'  at  IV  v  77  where  F 
has  'h'  bustu'.  I  conclude  then  that  before  L  was  copied 
from  the  exemplar  of  F  the  exemplar  had  been  corrected. 

It  remains  to  enquire  from  what  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts these  corrections  were  introduced ;  and  the  answer  to 
.part  at  least  of  this  question  is  not  a  difficult  one. 

Relation  to  DV  (A).  It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
exemplar  of  F  was  difficult  and  often  indeed  hardly  legible. 
The  most  striking  instance  is  found  at  iv  viii  3  where  the 
scribe  has  omitted  the  words  'Lanuuium  annosi'  and  noted 
in  the  margin  'non  potuit  legi  in  exemplari  hoc  quod  deficit.' 
L  has  the  words  in  the  form  'Lamynium  annosi'  in  which 
they  appear  in  DV,  not  in  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in 
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N.  Again  at  IV  xi  30,  omitted  in  F,  L  agrees  word  for 
word  with  D V ;  and,  although  here  N  is  unfortunately  lost,  it 
is  probable  from  the  evidence  of  the  two  manuscripts  next 
to  be  considered  that  it  had  something  different1. 

The  coincidences  of  L  with  DV  now  require  no  further 
explanation,  and  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  codex 
from  which  the  exemplar  of  L  was  corrected  belonged  in  the 
main  to  the  DV  family*,  and — for  I  must  repeat  this  con- 
clusion in  its  negative  form — was  not  N  nor  any  codex  very 
closely  related  to  N.  Can  we  go  any  farther  ?  At  present 

I  think  we  cannot.     A  re-examination  of  V  with  this  object 
might  conceivably  indicate  that  this  codex  was  V  or  the 
exemplar  of  V;  but  to  examine  now  the  indecisive  indica- 
tions which  my  readers  can  gather  for  themselves  from  the 
foregoing  pages  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time.     At  a  later 
date  L  itself  may  quite  possibly  have  been  corrected  from 
V;   for  at  in  vi  5   the  genuine   unmetrical    and   ungram- 
matical  reading  of  the  O  family  was  erased  and  the  reading 
of  V  substituted,  the  corrector  at  the  same  time  erasing 
the  c  of  'sic'  in  line  2,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  photo- 
graph. 

Relation  to  Nv. 

(1)     In  the  following  passages  L  agrees  with  N  only. 

II  xxii  6  'inciuit'  ('uicut'  or  'iucut'  F,  'inicit'  A)          xxv  17 
'sub  limie'  ('sub  limine'  N,  'sub  lumine'  FA)  xxvi  56 
'hedus'  ('edus'  F,  'aedus'  A)           xxix  11  'at'  ((ef  cett.) 
xxx  38  'bachus'  ('baccus'  F,  'bacchus'  A,  compare  III  xvii  1, 
6, 13, 20,  xxii  33,  iv  i  62)       xxxiii  1  'sollepnia'  N  ('solemnia' 
cett.)         Ill  i  11  'curru'  ('curru'  cett.)         40  'insolito'  ('in 
solito'  cett.)          ii  4  'in  numeri'  ('I  mineri'  F,  'in  muri'  A) 
iii  41  '  preconia '  ('  -ica '  cett.)          42  '  tinguere  '  ('  tingere ' 
FD  '  cingere  'V)         iv  6  '  Adsuescent '  ('  Ass.'  cett.)         v  4 
'gemina'  ('gemma'  cett.)        18  'acta'  ('apta'  cett.)        42,  43 
'non'  four  times  ('num'  cett.)          vi  30   'uita'  ('uitta'  A, 
'uicta'   F)          xi    13   'obpugnare'  ('opp.'  cett.)         xiii  64 

1  Mr  Housman  has  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion. 

2  In  the  subsequent  discussion  the  A  family,  or  A,  will  mean  this  family, 
the  $  family,  or  <£,  the  family  of  A  F  and  L. 
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'equm'  ('equnra'  cett.)  xv  41  'zethi'  ('zeti'  cett.)  xvi  2 
'Tiburi'  ('-e'  cett.)  17  'auertit'  ('aduertit'  F,  'auertat'  A) 
23  'Adferet'  ('Aff.'  cett.)  xvii  21  'ethneo'  ('heterneo'  F, 
'aetnaeo'  A)  xx  17  'pignera'  ('pignita'  F,  'pignora'  cett.) 
xxi  5  'temptata'  ('tent.'  cett.)  11  'socii'  ('sotii'  cett.) 

19  'lichee-'  ('liteo'  F)  20  'phaselus'  ('fasellus'  F,  'pha- 
sellus'  A,  similarly  at  IV  vii  59)  xxii  3  'inuenta'  ('iuuenta' 
cett.)  xxiv  23  'albosa'  ('albos  a'  cett.)  IV  i  16 

'sollepnes'  ('sollemnis'  V,  'solemnis'  Df,  'solemus'  F)  66 
'estimet'  ('ext'  cett.)  108  'petenda'  ('petunda'  FD?  V?) 
iii  55  'Graucidos'  ('Granc.'  FD,  'Crauc.'  ?V)  71  'capine' 
('capen(a)e'  cett.)  iv  24  'tinguendas'  ('ting.'  cett.) 

v  26  'Murreaque'  N  ('Mirreaque'  F,  'Mureaque'  A)  vi  54 
'uilia'  ('iulia'  cett.)  17  and  67  'monimenta'  ('monura.' 
cett.)  79  'Hie'  ('Hec'  F,  'Hoc'  D  and  ?  V)  'sero'  ('ferro' 
FO  ?V)  vii  33  'hyaclctos'  ('hiacintos'  F,  'hyacinthos' 

A)  viii  21   'spectaculum'  ('spectandum'  cett.)  50 

'ceto'  ('c§to'  N,  'cecho'  F,  'caecc-'  A)  67    'brachia' 

as  usual,  'bracchia'  cett.  x  21  'piroto'   ('piropo'   F, 

'pyropo'  A). 

(2)  With  Nf  in  the  following:    n  xxv  45   'sit'  ('sic' 
cett.)  Ill  xii  11  'mede  letentur'  ('me  delectentur'  F, 
'med(a)e   latentur'   A)  xxi  6   'at'  ('ad'  F,  <et'  A) 
xxiv  6  '  esses '  ('  essem '  F,  '  esset '  A). 

(3)  With  NV  in  the  following:    n   xxii    16   'ceditur' 
('quaeritur'  FD)  xxiv  51    'Hi'  ('Hii'  F,  'li'  D) 
xxxiv  30  '  uester '  ('  noster '  FD)  in  xv  1  '  ullos '  NV  (?) 
'  nullos '  cett.          IV  v  63  '  animus '  NV1  supra  scr.  ('  animis ' 
cett.). 

(4)  In  the   following  passages   it  agrees   with    Nv   or 
Nv  mg:    II  xxvi   15   'ob  inuidiam'  ('prae   inuidia'  cett.) 
23  'chroesi'  Nv  mg.  ('croesi'  F,  'creosi'  A)          xxviii  47 
'  Hec '  ('  Nee '  cett.)        xxix  36  '  nee '  Nv  mg.  ('  non '  cett.) 
xxx  18  'tumor'  Nv  mg  ('timor'  cett.)         xxxii  52    'Hie' 
Nvmg  ('His'  F,'Is'  A)       xxxiii  26  'nodum'  ('nundum'  cett.) 
xxxiv  42  '  chores '  Nv  mg  ('  thoros '  F,  '  toro(s) '  A)  43 
'  includere '  Nv  mg  ('  componere '  cett.)        ill  ii  1  '  detinuisse ' 
('detenuisse'  FV1,  (te  tenuisse'  D)        v  31  'artes',  cf.  'arces' 
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Nv  ('arcem'  cett.)  vii  46  'ubi'  Nv  also  ? f  ('nisi '  ? F  A)1 

52  '  inuisam '  Nv  also  f  ('  inuitam '  F'A)  ix  2  '  Intra '  Nv 
also  f  xii  35  'arcus'  Nv  ('artus'  cett.)  xxii  12  '  Pelia- 
ceque'  Nv  ('Pell.'  cett.)  13  'argoa'  Nv  also  f  ('argea' 
cett.)  iv  i  135  'At'  Nv  ('Et'  F,  'Ac'  A)  iii  59  'finitimo' 
Nv  mg  also  f  ('  furtiuo '  FA)  iv  23  '  omina '  Nv  ('  omnia ' 
cett.)  [ib.  42  'stamine'  Nv,  also  f  or  F2  ('stramine'  A)]  57 
'ne'  Nv  ('non'  cett.)  v  52  'saluere'  Nv  (' saliere '  cett.) 
73  '  exporrecta '  Nv  (' experr.' cett.)  viii  21  '  spectaculum  ' 
Nv  ('  spectandum '  cett.)  x  26  '  chore '  Nv  ('  corae '  FA) 
34  '  tegebat '  Nv  ('  regebat '  cett.) 

(5)  With  v  or  v  mg  in  the  following :  II  xxxiv  68  '  Thir- 
sin  '  ('  Ty(i)rsin '  NA,  '  Tyrsim '  F)  in  iii  22  '  turba '  v  mg 
('cumba'  F,  '  cymba '  NA)  v  33  'perihebi,'  cf.  'perrhebi' 
v  mg,  '  per  rhebi '  /*,  see  p.  42  ('  perherebi '  F,  'perhebi '  NA). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  the  agreements 
of  any  importance  between  L  and  N  under  (1)  are  in  their 
spelling,  and  that  in  most  of  these  again  their  spelling  is 
right  or  nearly  so,  while  that  of  F  and  other  manuscripts 
is  wrong.  Now  our  scribe  may  very  well  have  corrupted 
the  spelling  that  was  before  him ;  but  he  certainly  was  not 
the  sort  of  person  to  correct  it.  These  good  spellings  then 
were  in  his  exemplar.  How  did  they  get  there  ?  Now  of 
course  they  may  have  been  introduced  by  correction.  But 
it  is  most  improbable  that  correctors  of  this  period  would 
have  troubled  about  trifles  like  '  equm,'  '  tinguere,'  '  pignera,' 
'murrea'  and  so  forth.  The  supposition  involves  other 
improbabilities.  Why  should  '  Aiferet '  have  been  corrected 
to  'Adferet'  at  m  xvi  23  while  'afferat'  (F,  'adferat'  N) 
was  left  at  iv  v  53,  and  yet  again  'Adsidet'  (FN)  at 
iv  iii  41  altered  to  'Assidet'  with  A?  Or  if  at  III  xx  17 
again  '  pignera'  is  a  correction  from  a  codex  allied  to  N,  it  is 
a  little  odd  that  the  preceding  word  should  not  have  been 
corrected  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the  corrector  should 
have  cared  more  about  the  spelling  than  the  sense.  But  a 

1  Mr  Allen  tells  me  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  whether  the 
first  hand  has  'n"  or  'u'.' 

2  See  below,  p.  58. 
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comparison  of  the  indications  of  F  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  most  instances  these  spellings,  bad  as  well  as  good, 
were  in  <l>,  and  that  here  once  more  we  have  cases  where  L 
and  N  have  preserved  the  tradition  of  their  family  which  F 
has  corrupted.  '  pignita '  F  is  explicable  from  '  pignera ',  but 
not  explicable  from  '  pignora.'  'Murrea'  is  just  as  near  to 
'  Mirrea '  F  as  to  '  Murea '  A  (for  F  is  always  confusing  u 
and  i) ;  and  '  heterneo '  nearer  to  '  ethneo '  than  to  '  aetnaeo  ', 
and  3>  spelt  '  ethna '  as  we  see  from  in  ii  5  (Lf  '  ethna ', 
FN  '  etha,'  that  is  '  etha>  <E>,  compare  the  reading  of  L  at  iv 
vi  78).  We  may  now  pronounce  upon  other  passages.  In 

II  xxii  6  <E>  had  '  incut.'    Here  F  has  drawn  the  stroke  too  far, 
as  not  far  enough  at  iv  v  16,  'in  igne'  i.e.  'ligne'  for  'iigue'; 
while  at  III  vi  39  N  has  omitted  it  altogether,  '  consuli,'  FL 
'consimili,'  A  'cum  simili,'  where  though  FL  alone  have  the 
truth,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  their  favour,  as  the 
readings  of  both  families  descend  from  the  ambiguous  abbre- 
viation 'Qsiili').     In  like  manner  'sub  limine'  and  'saluere' 
may  well  have  been  in  <E> ;  for  A  confuses  u  and  i  as  well  as 
F.     At  ill  xii  11  under  (2)  4>  seems  to  have  had  'mede, 
letentur ' ;  f  here  bears  witness  against  F.     So  it  had  '  esses ' 
at  ill  xxiv  6,  where  '  essem '  F  and  '  esset '  A  are  independent 
corruptions;   and  we  may  add  ill  xvi  17  and  xxi  6.     At 

III  ii  4  the  whole  <l>  family  has  travelled  some  distance  from 
the  truth,  the  'in  muri'  of  A.     But  it  is   clear  that  F's 
reading  'I  mineri,'  i.e.  'iraieri,'  and  'Inueri'  mean  the  same 
thing ;  and  I  believe  that  the  latter  represents  the  tradition 
better,  as  the  corruption  of  '  muri '  to  '  numeri '  seems  to  have 
come  through  the  r,  written  as  a  wriggle  above  the  line  (of 
which  Walther's  Lexicon  Diplomaticum  gives  examples  from 
xmth  century  MSS  at  pp.  100.  19,  387.  10,  and  which  is 
found  in  F  and  later  MSS),  being  confused  with  the  mark  of 
contraction  in  'nui.'     The  same  cause  seems  to  have  been 
at  work  at  in  iii  22,  where  F  preserves  the  truth  and  L's 
'turba'  (also  in  v)  is  a  misreading  of  '  cuba.'     At  in  v  33  the 
r,  which  F  confuses  with  overwritten  er  and  L  with  i,  seems 
to  have  been  a  correction.     Not  however  at  I  i  29  (below, 
p.  57),  if  F1  has  'fesre'  (A  'ferre'),  its  s  being  above  the  line. 
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At  II  xxxiv  43  '  torno '  Nvf  mg.  was  undoubtedly  written  in 
<E>  with  the  abbreviation  for  or  above  the  line,  for  F  has 
't'no'  and  L  'tW 

When  all  proper  deductions  have  been  made,  there  will 
however  remain  a  residuum  of  important  agreements  between 
L  and  N  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  origin  in  <i>  will 
not  explain  ;  of  which  n  xxvi  15  'ob  inuidiam '  and  xxxiv  43 
'includere'  may  be  taken  as  specimens.  As  we  have  at 
present  no  evidence  that  the  scribe  of  F  derived  his  read- 
ings from  any  other  source  but  <&,  we  must  suppose  that  these 
and  a  few  other  readings,  in  which  the  difference  between  L 
and  F  and  the  resemblance  between  L  and  N  is  too  great  to 
be  accidental,  were  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from 
a  codex  which  was  somewhat  closely  related  to  N.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  such  a  hypothesis.  V,  as  Mr  Hous- 
man  has  pointed  out,  Journal  of  Philology,  22.  p.  115,  has  in 
a  number  of  places  the  same  reading  as  N ;  corrected  V  is 
still  nearer,  and  the  existence  of  an  Nv  codex,  as  we  might 
briefly  call  it,  is  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts 
to  be  considered  in  the  next  section.  Whether  however  the 
exemplar  was  corrected  from  two  codices,  one  a  'A'  codex 
and  the  other  an  'Nv'  one,  or  whether  one  codex  alone  was 
used,  a  'A'  codex  into  which  'Nv'  readings  had  been  intro- 
duced, it  appears  impossible  to  determine1. 

C.  Trustworthiness  and  Value.  Hardly  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  the  determination  of  the  sources  of  a  manu- 
script is  the  question  of  the  honesty  of  its  scribe.  A  faithful 
copyist  is  of  more  use  to  the  critic  than  an  intelligent  one. 
For  in  such  a  case,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  can 
often  discover  the  truth  with  greater  certainty  from  a 
corruption  than  from  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  text  of 
the  original.  For  example,  at  iv  ii  35  the  Changeable  God 
appears  in  F  in  the  shape  '  uerturupuus.'  From  this  we 
see  at  once  that  in  <1>  he  was  uertumpnus ;  but,  had  F's  scribe 
been  more  intelligent  and  reproduced  this  form,  we  might 

1  It  is  equally  impossible  to  say  whence  they  appear  in  V.  They  may 
have  come  from  the  same  source  as  L  derived  them  from,  or,  if  the  later 
date  for  V  (about  1450)  is  correct,  even  from  L  itself. 

3—2 
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doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  corrupt  spelling  of  his  own. 
Thus  also  at  IV  v  16  (already  quoted)  we  know  from  F's 
'  in  igne '  that  <£  had  '  ugue ' ;  but  had  F  given  '  ungue '  or 
'  ugue,'  we  could  not  have  been  sure  that  <E>  had  not  some- 
thing else,  say  '  angue.' 

Now  I  think  no  one  can  turn  the  pages  of  the  foregoing 
collation  without  receiving  the  impression  of  honest  but  not 
very  intelligent  copying.  Without  rivalling  F  in  this  respect, 
L  has  plenty  of  words  that  mean  nothing  and  verses  innocent 
of  metre.  Those  misdirected  exertions  of  intelligence,  which 
we  call  interpolations,  occur  however  in  all  the  manuscripts 
of  Propertius,  and  we  cannot  expect  L  to  be  free.  Praise 
and  blame  in  this  matter  are  comparative;  optimus  ille  est 
qui  minimis  urguetur.  So  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
I  select  the  Daventriensis,  a  codex  which  is  perhaps  contem- 
porary with  L  and  which  Mr  Housman  after  Baehrens 
(prolegomena  p.  vi)  commends  for  its  honesty. 

All  that  I  can  find  to  quote  against  L  as  evidence  of  con- 
scious change  is  the  following.  II  xxxii  33  '  Martis']  '  uixit '; 
xxxiv  19  'quod  nil  est']  'quod  uille  est';  ill  iii  16  'heroi'] 
'  heroyci ' ;  v  47  '  exitus  hie  uitae  superet  mihi ']  '  exitus 
huius  u.  s.  m.';  xviii  31  'nauta  pias,  hominum  qui  traicit 
umbras']  'nauta — qui  trahitis  umbras';  IV  ii  7  '  hac  quondam 
Tiberinus  iter  faciebat  et  aiunt  Remorum  auditos  per  uada 
pulsa  sonos ']  '  ut  aiunt ' ;  iv.  16  '  fictilis  urna ']  '  futilis  urna.' 
From  these  must  be  deducted  first  IV  iv  16,  for  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  scribe  intended  to  make  Tarpeia  carry  the 
leaky  urn  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus ;  secondly  ill  xviii  31, 
for  he  seems  to  have  read  the  word  as  'traitis,'  and  '-traere,' 
'ueere'  in  4>  often  mean  '-trahere,'  'uehere';  thirdly  in  v  47, 
for  'hie,'  'huius'  are  written  with  very  similar  compendia. 
'  ut  aiunt '  may  be  only  a  piece  of  careless  copying ;  '  quod 
uille  est '  is  I  suppose  intended  for  '  q.  uile  est/  though  why 
it  should  have  been  written,  I  do  not  know,  for  L  does  not 
elsewhere  corrupt  '  nil '  or  spell  '  uilis '  with  two  1's.  There 
remain  III  xxxii  33  and  III  iii  16,  undoubted  interpolations 
by  the  scribe  or  the  corrector  of  his  exemplar.  Now  to  turn 
to  the  honest  D.  It  is  clear  that  its  scribe  took  an  interest 
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in  his  subject,  and  allowed  his  mind  to  work  upon  it.  Hence 
— to  draw  evidence  only  from  the  parts  where  we  have  L — 
at  II  xxx  36  he  has  allowed  himself  to  write  '  ingemuit '  for 
'  accubuit '  from  I  i  14.  Hence  at  n  xxxiv  74  for  '  uiret  uua ' 
he  writes  'uiret  herba' — for  it  is  grass,  not  grapes,  that  is 
usually  green ;  at  in  ii  1  the  uox  nihili '  detenuisse  '  becomes 
'  te  tenuisse';  at  iii  11  'lacres'  is  similarly  changed  to 
'  alacres.'  At  vi  31  the  fine  but  difficult  '  uana  canunt  mea 
somnia '  is  '  corrected  '  to  '  cadunt.'  The  unmetrical  line,  xiii 
27  'illis  munus  decussa  Cydonia  ramo/  is  mended  not  by 
the  addition  of  '  erat '  or  '  erant,'  but  by  the  subtler  device  of 
an  inserted  u,  '  illius.'  At  IV  iii  8  both  D  and  V  corrupt  the 
'  hericus  hostis '  of  O  still  further  by  the  addition  of  an  n  \ 
but  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  V  the  corruption  takes 
the  form  of  a  medieval  proper  name  '  Henricus,'  but  in  D 
that  of  a  real  ancient  people  '  Hernicus.'  Metre  again  is  the 
ground  for  the  impudent  alteration  in  IV  viii  58  '  Teia  pete- 
bat  aquas '  for  '  clamat,'  the  scansion  Teia  being  unknown 
to  the  scribe.  In  83  'Ve  in'  was  what  'Dein'  had  been 
corrupted  to  both  in  <3E>  and  A ;  the  scribe  of  D  saw  that 
would  not  stand,  so  he  just  omitted  the  '  in.'  Armed  with 
this  evidence  we  shall  conclude  that  at  II  31  6  '  carmen 
habere '  for  '  hiare '  is  not  a  mere  copying  mistake,  and  we 
shall  doubt  whether  the  scribe's  eye  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  '  Ery thrae '  for  '  Erithea '  and  '  Almo '  for 
'  Anio '  in  IV  ix  2  and  III  xxii  23  respectively. 

In  honesty  then  it  is  clear  that  L  is  superior  to  D. 
Before  concluding  I  will  refer  to  one  small  indication  of 
good  faith  which  might  easily  be  overlooked.  At  n  xxxiv 
38  L  has  '  tristis,'  and  the  dot  is  from  the  first  hand.  That 
is,  the  exemplar  had  '  tfstis '  which  the  scribe  first  read,  no 
doubt  correctly,  as  'tristis,'  but  afterwards  thought  was  for 
'tistis'  and  so  added  the  dot,  although  'tristis'  is  a  word 
and  '  tistis '  is  none. 

L  has  a  better  reading  or  spelling  than  NFDV  in  the 
following  nine  or  ten  places,  n  xxv  7  harena  17  sub 

limine  in  iii  52  philetea  xi  23  per  inertia  41  amibin 
xviii  15  uicesimus  IV  i  103  harenosum  vii  25  harun- 
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dine  65  suma  eternis,  which  is  a  letter  nearer  to  sua 
maternis  than  the  summa  eternis  of  the  rest:  to  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  added  II  xxxii  29  una  uel  alter  a.  A 
trifling  contribution  to  our  knowledge  this  may  be  thought, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  more  than  one  third  of 
the  manuscript  is  lost,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
that  it  is  a  late  arrival  in  the  field  already  occupied  by 
N  F  D  and  V1. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  places  where  L  has  good 
readings,  which  hitherto  have  only  had  the  authority  of  the 
correctors  of  F  or  V.  In  the  case  of  V  the  witness  of  L  is 
particularly  valuable  from  the  doubt  which  overhangs  the 
date  of  this  manuscript.  These  readings  are.  For  v  II  xxxiv 
68  Thirsin  For  f  n  xxix  36  uolutantis  iv  viii  56  spec- 
taclum  IV  xi  39  Persen:  and  we  may  add  II  xxviii  35 
rombi:  as,  comparing  the  forms  in  the  other  MSS,  'nibi'  F, 
'  bobi '  N,  '  rubi '  A,  it  is  obviously  more  ancient  than  v's 
'  rhombi.' 

There  is  only  one  certain  case,  according  to  Mr  Housman 
(1.  c.  p.  103),  where  V  'alone  preserves  the  true  reading,' 
III  i  26  '  fluminaque  Haemonio  comminus  isse  uiro.'  Of 
this  honour  that  unfortunate  manuscript  is  now  deprived 
by  L.  isse  it  may  be  conjectured  with  some  confidence 
was  also  in  <E>.  For  F  has  'ille  raro'  and  F  more  than  once 
confuses  '  1 '  and  '  f,'  the  most  striking  example  of  which  is 
'nulla — mora'  for  'miffa — mora'  in  xvi  2  (compare  the 
corruptions  at  IV  i  40  and  vii  80 2) ;  while  '  raro '  for  '  uiro '  is 
like  'crepitura'  (F)  for  'crepitum'  at  II  iv  14,  and  similar 
mistakes  elsewhere.  In  more  than  one  passage  L  is  nearer 
to  the  truth  (which  is  generally  preserved  in  N)  than  any 
other  member  of  the  0  family.  These  are :  in  vii  68  petis 
('  thetis '  N, '  pedis '  AF) :  xi  14  Nectis  ('  Meotis '  N, '  Iniectis ' 
AF)  where  L  has  only  corrupted  the  M  and  the  o,  while  the 
other  manuscripts  show  attempts  at  correction  as  well : 

1  The  corresponding  list  for  D  consists  of  eleven  passages  according  to 
Mr  Housman,  Journal  of  Philology,  22,  pp.  101  sq. 

2  The  same  error  appears  in  all  our  MSS.  at  in  xxii  22, '  figna '  for  'ligna,' 
and  at  iv  viii  68  'fulc*'  ('fulcra')  being  mistaken  for  '  fufca.' 
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Hi  xiv  19  nudis  arma  capillis  I  have  already  discussed.  A 
metrically  faulty  line  is  faithfully  preserved  at  II  xxxiv  4 
Formam  rato  non  sibi  quisque  petit,  where  F  A  insert  an 
'  Et/  and  at  ill  xiii  27  (already  referred  to)  '  illis  munus 
decussa  cydonia  ramo '  where  L  seems  to  give  the  reading  of 
O,  F  omitting  '  munus '  and  leaving  a  space,  while  D  inter- 
polates and  V  introduces  '  erant '  from  N  ('  erat ')  or  a  similar 
source.  Yet  another  case  is  in  iv  22  Me  sat  erit  plaudere 
posse  uia.  Here  the  disagreement  between  NV's  '  sat  erit 
sacra'  and  FD's  'sat  erit  media'  casts  doubt  on  both,  and 
our  suspicions  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  absence  of 
the  word  in  L.  In  concinnity  of  expression  also  the  line 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  ;  the  correctors  in  r  felt  this 
and  substituted  mi  for  me.  It  would  appear  then  that  an 
epithet  of  '  uia '  was  omitted  in  its  proper  place  and  re- 
inserted where  it  was  most  usual  to  put  it,  before  the  division 
of  the  pentameter.  Was  this  epithet  '  sacra '  or  '  media '  ? 
I  prefer  '  sacra '  for  two  reasons.  First  it  is  a  less  obvious 
word  to  choose  ;  and  secondly  it  explains  the  omission  better, 
the  scribe's  eye  slipping  from  '  sac '  to  '  sat.'  I  think  then 
we  should  read  '  me  Sacra  sat  erit  plaudere  posse  uia,'  and 
thus  also  restore  the  balance  of  the  expression.  At  in  iv  4 
'  Tigris  et  Euphrates  sub  tua  iura  fluent,'  Mr  Housman 
proposes  the  very  plausible  conjecture  '  Thybris,  et  Euphrates 
sub  tua  iura  fluet.'  That  tua  is  sound,  is  quite  clear  from 
Ausonius,  Epigr.  31,  '  Danuuius  penitus  caput  occultatus  in 
oris  |  totus  sub  uestra  iam  dicione  v/?wo...omnia  sub  uestrum 
flumiiia  mitto  iugum';  and  the  only  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed reading  is  that  the  classical  poets  always,  in  at  least 
eight  passages,  use  Thybri  for  the  vocative1.  If  the  conjec- 
ture is  right,  L  helps  us  here  too.  Its  '  flue  '  will  be  '  fluet ' 
with  a  lost  t,  while  the  '  fluent '  of  the  rest  will  be  the  same, 
with  that  commonest  of  errors,  an  added  horizontal  stroke. 

I  conclude  with  two  other  passages  in  which  our  texts  are 
still  corrupt.     On  one,  III  xii  34   'Sirenum  surdo  remige 

1  Perhaps  the  syncopated  form  Tibris  is  right,  though  it  seems  only  to 
occur  in  Prudentius.  The  only  other  alternative  in  Propertius  is  to  suppose 
the  loss  of  two  lines. 
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adisse  lacus/  I  have  already  said  that  the  evidence  of  L  and 
F  together  shows  that '  latus '  was  the  original  reading  of  <&, 
and  '  lacus '  a  correction.  Where  the  '  lakes '  of  the  Sirens 
were,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  imagine  they  were  adjacent  to 
the  Shearings  of  the  Ass  (Aristophanes,  Frogs,  186).  No 
mistake  is  commoner  than  the  change  of  t  to  c ;  and  here, 
besides,  the  passage  may  have  been  corrupted  by  a  recollec- 
tion of  'adire  lacus'  in  I  xx  14.  Yet  no  editor  or  critic  of 
Propertius,  except,  to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  said,  Brouk- 
husius,  has  suspected  the  vulgate.  Broukhusius  has  cited  a 
number  of  passages  to  prove  that  '  latus '  is  the  proper  word 
to  express  the  coast  of  Sicily  where  the  Sirens  abode.  I 
select  from  his  quotations  Virg.  Aen.  in  418  '  uenit  medio  ui 
poutus  et  undis  |  Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit' :  VIII  417 
'  insula  Sicanium  iuxta  latus' :  Seneca,  Here.  F.  380  '  et  Scylla 
Siculum  iunget  Ausonio  latus':  [Sen.]  Here.  Oet.  80  ' Siculits 
Hesperium  latus  \  iungat  Pelorus ' :  Statins,  Theb.  XII  272 
'  Ceres  magnae  uariabat  imagine  flammae  |  Ausonium  Sicu- 
Zwwque  latus' :  and  Claudian,  Rapt.  Ill  255  (which,  as  he  says, 
is  an  imitation  of  Propertius)  '  rapid  is  Acheloides  alis  |  sub- 
latae  Siculi  latus  obsedere  Pelori.'  '  Sirenum  latus '  however 
will  not  do ;  and  I  expect  iny  readers  will  already  have  com- 
pleted the  correction  'Sicanium  surdo  remige  adisse  latus.' 
Sicanium,  whose  corruption  involves  no  changes  but  such  as 
are  found  at  other  places  in  Propertius,  would  here  fall  an 
easy  victim  to  the  spell  of  the  Sirenes ;  and,  should  it  be 
objected  that  'Sicanium — latus'  is  obscure,  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious. In  the  story  of  Ulysses,  with  surdo  remige  in  the  text, 
what  could  'Sicanium  latus'  mean  except  the  coast  infested 
by  the  Sirens  ?  If  this  is  dark,  then  so  also  are  two  imita- 
tions of  Propertius :  Juvenal,  IX  149  sq.  '  affigit  ceras  ilia  de 
naue  petitas  |  quae  Siculos  cantus  eifugit  remige  surdo ' :  and 
Statius,  Silu.  in  3,  174  '  qualia  nee  Siculae  moderantur  car- 
mina  rupes,'  the  last  the  equivalent  of  'Sicanium  latus'  here. 
The  second  is  a  passage  where  a  most  improbable  emen- 
dation of  r  has  usurped  the  text.  At  in  xvii  17,  18  the 
vulgate  is  '  dummodo  purpureo  spument  mihi  dolia  musto  |  et 
noua  preesautis  inquinet  uua  pedes.'  But  the  tradition  is 
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as  follows :  '  numen'  N  A,  '  nuie  '  (=  numine)  F,  'numere'  L, 
where  the  n  is  original,  the  u  is  over  an  erasure,  perhaps  by 
the  first  hand,  and  the  rest  was  added  afterwards  by  an  early 
corrector.  The  excellent  sense  which  '  spument '  supplies  has 
no  doubt  blinded  all  the  editors  to  the  violence  with  which 
it  is  obtained.  The  scribes,  we  are  to  suppose,  chopped  off 
the  head  and  tail  of  the  unfortunate  word,  which  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace ;  and  even  when  we  have  thus 
arrived  at  umen,  we  still  require  further,  if  less  violent,  hypo- 
theses. All  the  manuscripts  bear  witness  to  a  word  beginning 
with  '  num. '  (or  the  like)  and  ending  with  '  -en '  or  '  -em '  (for 
here  too  we  must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  too  hastily  an 
ambiguous  abbreviation).  Now,  turning  to  the  <3>  family,  we 
observe  with  regard  to  L  that  its  reading,  though  a  correc- 
tion, cannot  be  disregarded,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  external  source,  and  is  therefore  presumably 
an  attempt  to  intei'pret  the  exemplar.  It  is  clear  that  here 
it  was  difficult  to  read,  and  what  appeared  to  one  scribe  as 
'nuie'  may  well  have  appeared  to  another  as  'nue,'  i.e.  'nu- 
mere1.' And  with  regard  to  F  we  observe  that  its  contribu- 
tion is  the  suggestion  that  an  i  has  been  lost.  Now  i  is  a 
letter  which  is  frequently  confused  with  I,  e.g.  at  Propertius 
IV  ii  35  all  have  'elus'  for  'eius.'  All  the  variants  then  are 
explicable  if  descended  from  an  original  '  numle '  or  '  umule.' 
Add  a  letter,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  confused  with  o  and 
may  therefore  have  been  omitted  after  it,  and  we  get  cumulem, 
for  the  sense  of  which  I  would  compare  Ov.  Tr.  in  x  71, 
72  '  non  hie  pampinea  dulcis  latet  uua  sub  umbra  |  nee 
cumulant  altos  feruida  musta  lacus.'  If  it  be  argued  from 
this  passage  that  '  cumulet  dolia  mustum '  is  a  more  natural 
expression,  it  may  at  least  be  replied :  Not  to  Propertius,  who 
is  fond  of  the  more  personal  form.  A  striking  example  is 
IV  iii  27  'diceris  et  macie  uultum  tenuasse,'  where  we  might 
have  expected  '  dicitur  macies  tibi  uultum  tenuasse.' 

1  This  reading,  known  to  Passerat,  who  thence  conjectured  superent, 
has  disappeared  from  all  editions  since  F.  G.  Earth's.  [It  should  be  said 
that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  the  indication  of  abbreviations  is 
conventional  or  approximate  only.] 
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II     PARISINVS   8233   AND   VRBINAS   6411. 

IN  January  1893  I  inspected  the  manuscripts  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  Most  of  them  are  late  and  worth- 
less, with  one  exception,  nothing  will  be  said  of  them  here. 

The  exception  is  PARISINVS  8233 2,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Memmianus,  and  commonly  identified  with  the  '  vetus  codex 
Memmij '  from  which  readings  are  cited  by  Passerat  in  his 
commentary  on  Propertius  published  posthumously  in  1608. 
This  identification  is  a  matter  of  more  than  merely  anti- 
quarian interest,  as  it  involves  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
Passerat  as  a  reporter  of  MS  evidence.  In  this  aspect  it  is 
however  too  large  a  question  to  be  discussed  in  this  place ; 
it  must  suffice  to  state  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  Mem- 
mianus. It  is  known  that  Paris.  8233  formerly  belonged  to 
de  Mesme,  the  patron  of  Passerat.  It  is  not  known  that 
de  Mesme  possessed  any  other  codex  of  Propertius ;  and 
Passerat  himself  apparently  never  refers  to  more  than  one. 
Passerat  quotes  10  lections  from  the  'uet.  cod.  (or  lib.) 
Memmij.'  Of  these  the  4  following  are  found  in  the  Mem- 
mianus (which  I  will  abbreviate  /u,) :  I  vi  32  '  sed  codex 
Beroaldi  et  Turnebi  et  Memmij  habent  arata,'  viii  7  '  in  lib. 
uet.  Scaligeri  atque  etiam  Memmij  estfulcire  ruinas'  II  xxvii 
'  In  uet.  lib.  coniungitur  haec  elegia  cum  superiore,'  IV  vii  65 
'  sua  maternis  ita  lib.  M.  et  Palmer,  et  Lips,  e  coniectura' 
(Memmianus  margin).  The  6  following  are  not  in  the  Mem- 
mianus :  I  ii  25  '  quia  Scaliger  et  Palmerius  de  coniectura 
legunt  ne  sis  mihi  uilior  istis  planeque  ita  sit  in  libro  ERR. 
MEMMII  V.  C.  ('  ne  sim  tibi  uilior  istis '  //,),  iii  24  '  Muretus 
monet  legi  in  uet.  lib.  Hie,  tune  quod  et  ipsum  (tune)  uet. 
cod.  Memmij  habet  ('Nunc'  /u.),  ix  4  'in  uet.  lib.  Memmij 
legitur  nectere  uincla '  ('  uincula  nosse '  /a),  xi  5  '  uet.  lib. 

1  The  readings  of  Parisinus  8233  are  mainly  from  notes  of  my  own, 
but  a  good  many  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  fa.  Chatelain.     Those  of 
Vrbinas  641  I  take  from  C.  Hosius'  paper  except  those  given  on  p.  49,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  T.  W.  Allen. 

2  This  MS  has  been  briefly  described  by  M.  Plessis  in  his  titudes  sur 
Properce,  p.  27. 
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Memmij  traducere '  ('  adducere '  ft),  xxiii  3  '  sepultae  ut  Scali- 
ger  ex  coniectura  et  ut  est  in  uet.  lib.  Memmij.'  n  x  23 
'  sed  uet.  lib.  Memmij  culmen '  ('  carmen '  yu,).  The  negative 
evidence  is  thus  much  stronger  than  the  positive ;  and  even 
what  there  is  of  the  latter  tends  on  examination  to  dis- 
appear, 'fulcire  ruinas'  and  'arata'  are  readings  too 
common  to  prove  anything,  the  continuation  of  II  xxvii  to 
xxvi  is  also  quoted  by  Perreius  and  Puccius  from  a  'vetus 
codex '  and  '  sua  maternis '  according  to  Lachmann  and 
Hertzberg  is  in  the  text  of  the  Groninganus.  The  conclusion 
is  obvious.  Whatever  Memmius'  ancient  manuscript  may 
have  been,  it  was  not  Parisinus  8233. 

The  Memmianus  is  written  on  vellum,  twenty-five  lines 
to  the  page,  with  titles  in  red,  illuminated  initial  letters  to 
each  book  and  initial  letters  to  each  poem  in  blue  and  red 
alternately.  It  is  in  a  very  clear  hand  with  but  few  abbre- 
viations. It  was  written  at  Florence  in  1465  by  '  gherardu 
cerasius  florentinus.'  The  fly  leaf  gives  its  owner's  name 
PETEI  XIXONIS.  LOPici.  GOTHOLANI.  On  leaf  170  occurs 
Marcilius'  name — '  Marcilij.'  Besides  Propertius  which  occu- 
pies from  the  90th  to  the  172nd  leaf  inclusive  it  contains 
Catullus  and  Tibullus.  It  thus  belongs  to  the  class  which 
Baehrens  so  sweepingly  condemns  as  interpolated  :  '  omnium 
codicum  apertissime  interpolationem  Italicam  praeferunt  ei 
qui  simul  cum  Propertio  Catullum  et  Tibullum  exhibent' 
(prolegomena  p.  x). 

To  pass  such  a  judgment  on  the  Memmianus  would  be 
absurd.  The  only  evidence  I  can  find  which  would  lend 
any  colour  to  such  a  suspicion  is  the  following;  it  will  be 
seen  how  slight  it  is.  I  xx  33  'phebe  ex  phege,  m.  1,'  ill 
i  5  'tenuastis']  ' renouastis,'  x  4  'ter']  'turn.'  Anything 
more  must  come  from  the  list  on  pp.  46  sq. 

The  spelling  is  fair ;  nichil  does  not  appear  and  ti  and  oi 
are  rarely  interchanged.  But  we  have  speties,  nanque.  As 
in  L,  e  is  always  written  for  ae.  There  are  the  following 
marginalia1.  I  xx  18  text  '  ipse '  mg. '  isse ' ;  II  i  66  '  tradere '] 

1  When  the  reading  of  the  text  is  not  specified,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
that  of  0  and  N. 
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mg.  '  carpere '  (Latinos  Latinius  Baehr.) ;  iv  vii  51  '  carmen '] 
mg.  'stamen';  59  ing.  'uecta';  61  text  'qua  querar  ut 
unda'  mg.  'quaq.  sera  rotunda'  (Turnebus  Baehr.);  65  mg. 
'sua  maternis'  (already  mentioned);  viii  15  mg.  'mannis' 
(Beroaldus  Baehr.) ;  41  mg.  '  Nanus '  (the  same  Baehr.) ;  68 
mg.  '  fulcra '  (the  same  Baehr.). 

Of  the  manuscripts  hitherto  described  the  one  most 
nearly  related  to  p  is  VRBINAS  641  (see  C.  Hosius  Rhein. 
Mus.  46.  578  sqq.)  which  I  will  call  v.  How  closely  they 
agree  will  be  seen  from  the  following  among  Dr  Hosius' 
examples  of  the  readings  of  Vrbinas  641.  The  two  MSS. 
have  the  same  reading  except  where  a  difference  is  recorded. 
The  agreements  with  N  sole  and  disagreements  with  it  are 
also  noted.  Readings  marked  N*  are  found  in  N  alone  out 
of  our  MSS ;  those  marked  N  appear  in  other  MSS,  but  not 
from  the  first  hand. 

iv  i  1  Roma  est  2  phrygem,  /A  phrigem  (non  N)  6  Nee 
(N)  obprobrio  7  Tarpeiius  (cf  N)  8  bubus  (N)  9  quo 
(non  N)  13  Bucina  (N*)  15  cauo  (N)  19  palilia  (non  N) 
21  Vesta  (non  N)  26  licens  28  uuda  (N)  30  tacio  (non  N) 
31  seloni  (cf  N)  36  isse  37  nomen  41  omnia,  /A  omina 
(N)  45  decii  65  cernit  68  incgptis,  //,  inceptis  (N)  73 
auersus  (N)  79  Dii  (non  N)  81  Nunc  (N)  83  rapacis  85 
moneant  (non  N)  86  Lgtus,  /A  Letus  (non  N)  89  arria  104 
Aut(N)  106  Vmbra  neque  (N*)  129  cum  130  pertica  131 
dimissa  133  Turn  (N)  141  cum  fixum1  (but  confixum  ON) 
mento  (N)  142  Nil  erit  (N)  premat  suo  (non  N)  144 
quoque  (N)  non  (non  N)  145  mille  146  Limina  (v  mg.  only) 
149  diducat  (N*)  150  Octipedis.  ii  2  uertunui  paterna  (N) 
4  uolsanios  5  Nee,  /A  Hec  (FN)  11  precepimus  19  noces 
(N)  21  Oportuna  22  quancunque,  /A  quamc.  (N*)  26  secta 
(N*)  28  Corbis  imposito  (non  N)  29  ac  (non  N)  44  riotat 
(N)  et  uinco  (A)  49  Et  tu  (N)  52  contulit,  /A  contudit 
(N)  59  Stipis  61  mamurri  62  ne  (N)  63  Qui  64  opus 
(N).  iii  1  Haec  om.  5  Aut  (N)  8  hericus  11  et  pacate 
mini  noctes  (non  N)  13  omne  (non  N)  36  Quot  (non  N). 

1  And  so  not  the  emendation  of  Beroaldus  unless  he  made  it  at  the  age 
of  twelve. 
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Such  coincidences  as  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
either  p,  and  v  are  derived  from  the  same  codex  or  that  one 
is  a  copy  of  the  other.  They  are  moreover  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  dispensing  with  one  of  them,  if  we  could  deter- 
mine which  is  worthier  of  credence.  On  these  points  let 
the  following  lections  speak. 

®  oe 

I  xii  19  dissistere  /A,  dessistere  v;  II  xxx  35  agni  //.Aa- 
gri  v  (a  manu  prima) ;  xxxii  13  creber  platan  is  pariter 
urgentibus  //,,  so  v,  but  with  b,  a  over  'plat.'  and  'par.' ;  in  i  5 
renouastis  fj,,  tenouistis  v ;  v  35  plaustra  boones  //.,  plaustra 
bootes  (t  factum  ex  n)  v ;  xvii  8  ariachia  p,  ariadna  ex  ariachia 
("  d  and  n  corrected  out  of  c  and  h  ;  what  the  next  letter  was 
is  doubtful ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  erased  "  T.  W.  A.) ;  iv  iv 

r 

61  feda  p,  fgda  v  ("  the  r  and  the  sign  under  e  are  both  cor- 
rections by  the  first  hand  "  T.  W.  A.) ;  v  19  perurit  jj,,  peruret 
e  factum  ex  i  v ;  xi  35  dixessura  //.,  discessura  sc  ex  corr.  v. 
In  all  these  places  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  p,  and  v  are 
rendering  the  same  exemplar ;  and  in  almost  all  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  p  has  copied  it  and  v  corrected  it1.  In  other 
words,  fi  is  superior  in  bona  fides,  iv  iv  61  is  a  striking 
example.  The  scribe  of  v  saw  that  'feda'  was  no  Latin 
word  ;  the  first  attempt  at  correction  was  '  foeda,'  a  second  one 
was  the  importation  of  '  fera '  the  vulgate  reading.  In  in  i  5 
the  exemplar  appears  to  have  had  '  tenouastis';  fjus  'renouas- 
tis '  was  an  easy  and  apparently  honest  mistake,  v  imported 
the  vulgate  reading  'tenuistis'  but  left  the  o  to  give  evidence 
against  itself.  In  II  xxx  35  /u,'s  mistake  of  ni  appears  to 

i 

have  arisen  from  ag  with  overwritten  i  for  ri  (compare  L). 

e 

In  i  xii  19  the  exemplar  had  apparently  'dissistere.' 

Hosius  in  the  paper  already  cited  appears  to  regard  v  as 
copied  from  N  :  "  Die  treueste  Wiedergabe  von  N  ist  H  (=  v)" 
p.  580 '2.  And  a  similar  view  would  have  to  be  taken  of  //,, 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  v,  and  sometimes  stands 

1  It  will  be  seen  that  I  assume  that  neither  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  the 
other.     That  this  is  so  might  be  contended  with  much  more  plausibility  for 
i;  than  for  /j.. 

2  Perhaps  however  he  means  by  this  that  v  is  derived  from  N. 
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even  nearer  to  N  (above  iv  i  41,  ii  5,  52).  That  they  are 
not  copies  of  N  is  however  clear.  It  is  incredible  that 
two  scribes,  copying  the  same  manuscript  independently, 
should  have  introduced  the  same  corrections  or  corruptions 
as  these  scribes  must  have  done.  If  they  deviated  from  N, 
why  should  they  have  taken  so  often  an  identical  route  ? 
Why  of  all  possible  errors  should  they  both  choose  to  omit 
the  in  in  IV  ii  28  thus  giving  the  reading  of  the  family  O  ? 
Why,  when  changing  the  unmetrical  order  of  words  in  II 
xxxii  13,  did  they  not  take  a  metrical  order  as  that  of  A 
(which  is  the  order  of  corrected  v)  but  agree  in  selecting 
another  order  which  is  still  unmetrical  ?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  two  different  human  beings  should  each  for  himself 
have  twisted  '  tenere '  or,  if  you  like,  '  detenere '  (ii  xxx  26) 
into  '  de  rege '  ? 

When  it  disagrees  with  N,  fi  mostly  agrees  with  that  of 
the  family  O.     As  II  viii  25  efficies  xviii  5  mea  caneret  xxiii 

22  capiant  xxvi  47  cum  xxx  18  pallidus  xxxii  22  mereris 
33  quamuis  xxxiii  37  demissa — serta  ill  iii  11  lacres  vi  9 
sicut   earn    iv   iii   51    tibi   52   tuas.     But   sometimes   with 
separate   portions   of  that   family — With  F  (or  N) :    Ii  iii 

23  num,  xxii  33  calses  (F  calces)  44  Quod  xxxii  13  as  F, 
xxxiv  53   restabit   erumnas  ill  i   29    puliledamates   xi   35 
tibi  but  Tres  iv  ii  28  Corbis  imposito  viii  5  arripitur  ix  47 
sinonia.     A  tendency  to  write  x  for  s  also  recalls  F,  as  in 
I  xv  17  exoniden   II  ix  10  uexana   xxiv  26   III  xv  13  uxit 
xxiii  24  iv  viii  1. — With  DV  or  either  of  them:  I  xiv  2 
Mentorio  (V)  xviii  18  non  nulla  II  i  31  tractus  xxvii  7  capiti 
(but  fletus  with  N)  iv  v  36  maiis  D  vii  20  trepidas  viii  28 
Mulctato  xi  102  equis. 

The  following  selection  includes  its  more  noteworthy  read- 
ings. I  i  37  auerterit  ix  11  Mimnermi]  inermi  xx  4  minuis 
(Baehr.  minius  v)  17  ferunt]  fertur  II  iii  17  iacheo  (iacheo  v) 
22  lyrines  (v  mg.)  iv  7  nylampus  supra  scr.  m.  2  me  vi  13 
ledant  xi  2  ponet  xiii  45  ore  (aurae  Housman)  xxii  41  nauis 
xxiv  15  ni  me  xxv  2  excludit  quoniam  sors  mea  saepe :  Veni 
(this  punctuation  of  mine,  anticipated  by  a  15th  century 
scribe,  removes  the  difficulties  which  have  troubled  a  host  of 
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scholars)  xxv  5  annuosus  14  Caueas  eas  (N  Caukaseas) — 
pateremus  21  asumis  xxix  41  custode  recludor  xxx  26 
tenere]  de  rege  (v)  xxxii  12  actaicis  (attaicis  Nu)  61  que  es 
imitata  xxxiv  29  erechthei  (v,  v  mg.)  Ill  i  25  ego  (for  eq°) 
v  35  boones  (N  boon)  vi  26  rhombi  (v,  V  corr.)  vii  22 
argynni  (argynni  v)  viii  13  gregis  ix  14  Ad  miros  (v)  x 
4  ter]  turn  xi  14  Conchotis  (Concotis  v)  17  Omichale  19 
Vt  ibi  xii  38  perielope  delia  (penelopg  dglia  v)  xiii  5  nutrit 
(f  mg,  mittit  v)  xiv  11  Cyrum  iv  i  7  Tarpeiius  (v)  31 
seloni  (v,  seueri  Housman)  141  cum  fixum  (v)  146  limina 
(v ;  so  v  mg.)  iv  55  parianne  vi  49  centauria  vii  25  harundine 
39  puplica  (L.  Mueller)  43  monimeta  viii  21,  56  Spectaclum 
39  om.  relicto  spatio  (Nile  tuus  tibicen  erat  choralistia 
phyllis  v)  ix  51  at]  et  x  23  uehientis  24  uehios  27  E  ueii 
31  uehius.  Some  of  the  variants  in  this  list  (which  furnishes 
us  with  further  evidence  against  the  derivation  of  /JL  (and  v) 
from  N),  call  for  a  word  of  comment.  /  de  rege '  II  xxx  26 
is  a  very  remarkable  reading  and  cannot  be  explained  either 
by  the  first  or  the  second  hand  of  N  ('  detenere/  '  tenere '). 
If  tedere  be  taken  as  the  original  reading  of  <&  (above  p.  23), 
'de  rege'  may  be  an  attempt  (poor  enough)  to  make  some- 
thing of  '  derete.'  The  only  other  suggestion  I  can  offer  is 
that  it  is  from  degere,  a  variant  on  '  uiuere '  (v.  23).  degere 
is  an  appropriate  word  in  this  connexion.  '  Conchotis '  for 
'Jfeotis'  appears  to  be  due  to  Colchis  (v.  9);  Colchida,  is 
corrupted  to  Conchida,  in  the  Bembinus  and  other  MSS  at 
[Verg.]  Gulex  249  \  'penelope  delia'  ill  xii  38  seems  to 
represent  'clelia'  ('l(a)elia'  O,  N)  where  the  c  is  possibly  from 
the  lost  s  in  'Penelopes  Aelia'  as  Passerat  emended. 

In  the  division  of  the  poems  p  shows  some  peculiarities. 
I  xxi  it  separates  with  N,  xxii  with  0  (i.e.  not  N).  II  ii  it 
begins  at  the  same  place  as  0,  v  it  separates  with  n  (also 
A),  xxvii  it  joins  to  xxvi,  xxviii  35  it  begins  a  new  elegy 
(as  N)  with  the  title  'Ad  louem  pro  arnica  oratio/  xxix  it 
separates  with  Nv,  xxxi  it  separates  with  v,  xxxiii  it  separates 

1  Another  possibility  is  that  'Concotis'  is  from  'Coniectis,'  a  correction. 
If  so,  the  unknown  corrector  had  a  better  sense  of  what  Latin  requires  than 
Baehrens  who  accepts  O's  miserable  '  Iniectis.' 
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with  0.  Ill  viii  it  separates  with  N,  at  xi  17  it  begins  a 
new  poem  with  the  title  'De  Michale'  (compare  F),  at  21  it 
begins  a  new  poem  with  the  title  'de  Semyrami'  with  <X>, 
xiv  it  separates  with  On.  xxiv  21  it  begins  a  new  elegy  with 
Nv.  IV  vi  it  separates  with  n  mg.,  v.  [At  v.  11  it  begins 
a  new  poem  with  all  the  MSS.]  xi  it  separates  without 
title  with  O. 

Before  concluding  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that 
of  the  two  hands  in  N  //.  agrees  with  the  second  in  general, 
not  the  first ;  as  I  xiii  13  ego  om  N1  augere  N1  II  viii  14 
qui]  quin  N1  xxv  21  pleno]  plenos  N1,  III  xiv  De  moribus 
spartorum,  N1  coniungit  cum  superiore.  In  most  of  these 
cases  however  the  mistakes  of  the  first  hand  are  unimportant 
and  the  correction  obvious.  In  the  following  passages  JJL  has 
the  reading  of  the  first  hand.  1  i  10  yasidos  (yasidos  in 
iasidos  corr.  N)  24  citalinis  (F  cythalinis  N1,  cithainis  N2) 
ii  16  telaira  (ilaira  N2)  17  ida  (idae  N2)  18  Et  uenit  (Et 
uenit  v  Eueni  N  'ex  corr.')  20  ippodamia  (hipp.  N2)  v  9  ruis 
— nostris  (tuis — uotis  N2)  vi  3  coripeos  (quo  rh.  N2)  viii  17 
moreris  (v  mereris  N2)  xxi  10  mea  (tua  N2)  ill  ix  22  tuis 
(meis  N2  supra  scr.).  II  ii  11  bobeidos  (boeb.  N2)  iii  17 
iacheo  (iacheo  N1)  18  adriagna  (y  ariadna  N2)  xi  6  hie  (hec 
N2)  xxx  17  menandri  (menandri  N2). 

The  result  of  our  examination  is  to  show  that,  though 
fi  and  v  have  a  very  strong  family  resemblance  to  N,  neither 
they  nor  their  common  parent  can  be  immediately  derived 
from  that  manuscript.  It  would  be  a  gratuitous  assumption 
to  suppose  that  only  one  copy  was  made  of  the  exemplar 
of  N ;  and  the  course  of  this  paper  has  disclosed  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  source  whence  readings  of  N  might  be 
drawn  that  was  not  N  itself.  Such  a  source  then,  con- 
taining inter  alia  those  readings  which  are  in  N  and  have 
been  imported  into  L  and  V,  may  have  been  that  from  which 
fi  and  i;  have  derived  the  few  vestiges  of  truth  which  N 
appears  to  have  lost  and  they  to  have  retained.  Whether 
this  be  the  derivation  of  their  exemplar  or  whether  its  ulti- 
mate origin  be  N,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  where  we 
have  N,  we  can  easily  dispense  with  their  evidence.  Where 
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however  N  fails  us,  they  possess  a  certain  importance.  A 
collation  of  their  readings  for  the  lost  leaf  iv  xi  17 — 76  is 
accordingly  appended. 

Readings  of  PARISINVS  8233  (/*)  and  VRBINAS  641  (v)  in 
Propertius  iv  xi  17 — 76.  18  Det  pater  hie  19  earus  /j, 
20  In  iudicet*  21  minoia  sella :  et*  26  laxa  /*,  lapsa  v 
catheria  27  loquor  fallor  28  humeros  29  trophea  (-§a  v) 
decori*  30  Era  /j,,  Era  v  loquuntur  31  exgqua*  v  ligones 
34  uicta  35  Paule  dixessura  //.,  discessura  sc  ex  corr. 
v  36  hoc  37  colendos  38  tunsa  39  Et  persen*  stimu- 
lantem  /j,,  simulantem  (ex  silentio}  v"  40  Quique  tuas 
proauos1  p,  proauus  v  42  uestros  43  Non  fuit*  exuuiis 
tantis*  44  et  erat  46  insignes*  48  possis  49  hausteras 
50  assensu  51  mouistis  v  cibelen  52  Gaudia  /A,  Claudia  v 
53  cuius  iasos  63  Te — te  66  facto  69  cymba  70  uncturis 
malis.  76  ferenda. 

The  readings  marked  thus  *  were  probably  in  N.  The 
disagreements  reported  for  26  and  52  are  somewhat  sur- 
prising. It  will  be  seen  that  these  readings  supply  additional 
evidence  for  the  superior  bona  fides  of  //,. 

From  fj,  or  v  or  their  source  the  now  discredited  Gronin- 
ganus  may  have  drawn  those  fragments  of  a  genuine  and 
independent  tradition  which  it  was  formerly  thought  to 
possess.  Thus  within  iv  xi  17 — 76  it  presents  at  least 
three  important  agreements  'trophea  decori'  (29),  'Aera' 
(30),  'proauus'  (40).  There  are  also  two  in  the  passages  ex- 
amined by  Mr  Housman  (Journal  of  Phil.  22,  pp.  117  sqq.): 
II  iii  22  'lyrnes'  G  'lyrines'  (p,  v  mg),  iv  v  19  'perurat' 
(v  mg,  'perurit'  //-,  'perure'  N<J>A).  At  iv  vii  65  G  has  the 
reading  of  //.  mg  as  we  have  seen,  p.  43. 

1  Also  in  the  Hamburgensis  and  Dresdensis  according  to  Hertzberg. 
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III.     NEAPOLITANVS   268. 

In  his  article  on  the  Manuscripts  of  Propertius  (Rheinisches 
Museum  46.  (1891)  pp.  577  sqq.)  Dr  C.  Hosius  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  this  codex  might  supply  the  place 
of  the  missing  portions  of  A  in  controlling  the  evidence  of 
F  as  to  the  tradition  of  the  family  <l>.  We  must  regret  that 
this  hope  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  By  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Alford  I  have  in  my  possession  a  complete  and  very 
careful  collation  of  this  MS  for  the  last  three  books.  This 
collation  shows  indeed  the  existence  of  the  closest  resem- 
blances between  the  two  manuscripts,  but  at  the  same  time 
refutes  the  theory  that  these  are  due  to  their  being  derived 
from  a  common  archetype.  Neap.  268  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  copy  of  F.  The  fortunate  stupidity  of  its  scribe 
relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  tedious  and 
unprofitable  examination  of  readings  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  this  proposition.  At  iv  viii  3,  where  the  scribe  of  F 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  that  his  exemplar  was 
illegible  (see  supra,  p.  30),  the  scribe  of  Neap.  268  has  copied 
into  the  text  the  first  three  words  of  this  comment,  thus 
producing  the  line  '  Non  potuit  legi  uetus  tutela  draconis'! 
Baehrens  has  stated  in  his  prolegomena  (p.  x)  that  the 
Hamburgensis  "  fortasse  eo  nomine  memorari  meretur  quod 
ex  F  iam  correctorem  passo  neglegenter  transcriptus  est." 
If  so,  Neap.  268  has  the  somewhat  higher  claim  to  a  mention 
that  it  was  copied  from  F  before  the  latter  was  corrected. 
Like  F  it  has  been  corrected  and  generally  in  the  same 
direction  ;  but  these  alterations  themselves  enable  us  to  de- 
termine that  its  original  readings  were  in  nearly  every  case 
those  of  the  first  hand  and  not  of  the  subsequent  hands  in 
its  exemplar.  I  take  examples  from  Miss  Alford's  reports 
for  III  vii  43 — 52:  "43  'con...s'  middle  part  lost;  i  or  u 
before  s,  but  seems  a  stroke  too  few  for  contentus  ";  probably 
therefore  'conteritis'  as  F:  "boue  uerteret,  -ou-  over  erasure 
in  different  hand,"  F1  'bene':  "44  duxisset,"  F1  'dixisset': 
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"  46  '  at  interra,'  2nd  r  over  erasure  ;  e  would  suit  indications", 
F1  'interea':  "nil  nisi  flere  potest"  F(?)*:  "47  hoc"  F:  49 

a       li 

"chio  talamo,  t  altered  from  c  in  blacker  ink,"  F1  'chio 
calamo',  F2  'ad  calamum':  "orythia  chierebinto,  'orythia  chie-' 
by  2nd  hand  over  erasure,  space  for  a  letter  before  'or-', 
'oryth-'  spread  out,  '-ie-'  at  end  of  correction  crowded"  ;  all 
which  indications  point  to  'corinthia  terebinto'  F:  50  "fur- 

i 

turn  pma  uersicolore,"  so  except  'uersicolere'  F1:  51  "Huic 
altered  from  Hinc,"'Hinc'  F1 :  "uiuo  over  erasure  in  which 
is  room  for  another  letter,"  'humo'  F1:  "radicitus  altered 
from  radiatus,"  'radiatus'  F1 :  "ungues  altered  from  unques": 
52  "inuisa,  s  altered  by  erasure  from  another  letter,"  F1 
'inuitam',  F2  'inuisam':  "hiatus",  'yatus'  F.  Similar  evi- 
dence in  abundance  is  furnished  on  every  page.  The  sole 
value  of  this  MS  consists  in  its  being  15th  century  evidence 
to  the  uncorrected  readings  of  F-f*.  Even  from  this  we  must 
make  some  deductions.  Its  readings  are  not  in  all  cases 
taken  from  F,  but  from  a  MS  belonging  to  what  I  have 
called  for  brevity's  sake  the  'Nv'  class;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
free  from  interpolations.  Examples  of  its  corruptions  from 
iv  i  sqq.  are  iv  i  15  'nouo',  om.  F1,  'cauo'  Nf,  'suo'  DV:  ib. 
65  "Scandentes  asis  si  quis  cernet  de  uallibus  arces,  'asis 
si  q — '  in  erasure.  I  think  the  alteration  may  be  from  the 
first  hand"  (M.A.) :  108  'a  zonis,'  'ab  zonis'  O:  146  'persuase 
fallere  satis  erit'  'prima  sat  est'  O:  iii  31  'scindere'  'sidere' 
<I>NV§:  iv  55  'Sic  hospes  patria  stupeat  tua  regna  sub  aula,' 
'patrianue  tua  regna'  F :  v  76  'uis  tua  caprifice,'  this  ety- 
mologist of  the  loth  century  believing  'caprificus'  meant  'a 
goat-maker'!  These  and  similar  interpolations  will  prevent 
us  from  attaching  too  much  importance  to  readings  like 
'harenosum'  iv  i  103,  'ar-'  F:  'harundine'  vii  25,  car-'  F; 
cf  '  hiatus '  above.  This  manuscript  then  may  be  neglected 
in  reconstituting  the  text  of  Propertius. 

*  See  above,  p.  33  n.  1. 

t  I  have  no  evidence  for  determining  its  date  more  accurately. 

§  D  also  has  '  scindere '. 


4—2 
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IV.     OTHER  INFERIOR   MANUSCRIPTS. 

Amongst  the  signs  employed  by  Baehrens  in  his  critical 
apparatus  is  that  of  r,  by  which  is  meant  '  coniecturae  Italo- 
rum  in  codicibus  interpolatis  obuiae.'  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Baehrens  has  not  enumerated  the  codices 
from  which  the  readings  thus  stigmatised  are  drawn,  for  the 
guidance  or  the  correction  of  his  successors.  The  list  given 
on  p.  x  of  his  prolegomena  is  not  and  does  not  profess  to  be 
complete.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  Propertian  scholars  to 
winnow  this  sign,  not  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  finding  grain, 
but  with  the  intention  of  detecting  chaff.  Amongst  worth- 
less manuscripts  I  should  place  the  following. 

BERNENSIS  517  I  inspected  in  the  summer  of  1893. 
It  is  a  late  loth  century  manuscript.  It  appears  to  have 
been  examined  by  or  for  Baehrens,  and  some  of  its  readings 
quoted  under  the  symbol  r ;  of  which  instances  are  II  xviii 
9  (margin),  xxii  22,  xxv  26,  in  xv  30  (margin).  It  is  based 
on  a  codex  of  the  A  stock ;  thus  it  has  the  readings  of 
DV  at  I  viii  19  'prouecta,'  20  'oricos',  ix  11  'numerini',  27, 
xii  19.  It  is  clearly  interpolated,  as  at  II  i  5  'siue  togis 
illam'  ('illam  togis'  DV),  xxxiv  31  '  mirere,'  IV  i  117 
'uatem']  'raptam,'  v  6  'auis']  'anus.'  The  interpolation 
extends  to  the  spelling,  as  I  xiii  25  'omnis,'  xx  49  'Quoi,' 
xxii  5  '  Quom.'  Its  chief  interest  is  that  it  has  a  good  many 
of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  correctors  of  V ;  e.g.  at  I  v  9 
'  ausis— nostris,'  vi  3,  xiii  30,  xviii  17,  iv  i  96,  [v  74],  vi  20, 
48,  vii  46,  x  41,  'uir  romari'  I  think,  xi  53  'cuius  extinctos', 
and  some  of  their  better  readings:  I  vi  11  ' teutrantis ',  xviii 
17  'calore'.  Perhaps  it  is  copied  from  V  corrected.  If  so, 
it  improves  on  its  original  at  IV  vi  26  by  reading  '  Armo- 
rumque  radis  picta  tremebat  aqua '  for  '  Armorumque  radiis 
p.',  though  I  imagine  the  corrector  of  V  meant  the  same,  as 
in  such  cases  '  i '  and  'ii'  are  used  indifferently  by  our  scribes. 
I  digress  to  observe  that  the  authority  of  v  is  not  such  that 
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we  should  follow  Mr  Housman  in  importing  the  elision 
'radiisque  icta'  into  the  fourth  book  of  Propertius  any  more 
than  follow  Bodl.  Add.  B  55  at  in  i  36  and  read  'post 
cineremque  auguror.'  The  confusion  of  et  and  que  is  else- 
where not  uncommon ;  F  gives  us  an  example  at  II  v  6. 
What  the  objection  to  'picta'  is,  I  profess  myself  unable  to 
discover.  If  the  arms,  that  is  especially  the  shield — Mr  Hous- 
man mis- translates  'weapons' — were  'picta'  (' picta  neque 
inducto  fulgebat  parma  pyropo'  iv  x  21),  the  reflexion,  I 
suppose,  would  be  '  picta '  too.  At  II  ii  1 1  the  margin  of  the 
manuscript  has  'Sais,'  which  B/Calderinus  conjectured  ;  and 
at  in  xiii  58  Jacob's  'Delapsis'  is  anticipated.  At  iv  vii  41 
its  text  has  '  refundit,'  which  is  some  confirmation  of  my 
conjecture  quoted  by  Mr  Housman,  Journal  of  Philology, 
21,  p.  134,  that  'fundit'  in  0  has  come  from  a  gloss  or 
correction  '  (re)fundit '  written  over  '  rependit.' 

Leaving  Berne  I  come  to  Oxford.  In  the  Bodleian 
Library  there  is,  besides  a  paper  MS,  a  vellum  one,  BODL. 
ADD.  B  55.  Prof.  Ellis,  who  has  given  a  photograph  of  two 
pages  of  this  manuscript  in  his  '  Facsimiles  of  Latin  Manu- 
scripts,'' first  drew  my  attention  to  it  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  I  collated  it  for  the  poems  included  in  my 
'  Select  Elegies  of  Propertius.'  My  reason  for  again  examin- 
ing and  giving  an  account  of  it  here  is  the  following. 

Its  subscription  is  '  Laus  deo  eiusque  gloriosissime  geni- 
trici  |  Marie  semper  Virgini  An  MCCC . .  |  Laurentius  Dolo- 
bella  scripsit.'  The  numerals  after  the  third  C  cannot  be 
read.  Below  in  a  later  hand  is  the  couplet 

Me  Petrarca  tenet,  scripsit  Laurentius  olim 
Pumice  si  caruit  lictera  prestat  opus. 

On  the  second  leaf  a  still  later  hand  has  written  '  Nota  quod 
Petrarcha  passim  in  margin e  appinxit  manum.' 

It  is  a  very  natural  conjecture  to  identify  this  Petrarch 
with  the  famous  one.  A  manuscript  which  would  thus  belong 
to  the  14th  century  and  so  be  older  than  the  majority  of 
those  that  we  possess  of  Propertius,  whatever  its  intrinsic 
merits,  could  not  possibly  be  neglected  by  an  investigator  of 
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the  traditional  text.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  writing  of 
two  scribes,  the  first  stopping  at  n  xxxiv  74  'deliciis'  and 
resuming  at  ill  xv  36  '  Digne.'  There  are  some  features  in 
the  character  of  the  first  of  the  two  hands  not  inconsistent 
with  this  early  date.  But  after  carefully  considering  every- 
thing in  its  favour  and  after  taking  the  opinions  of  Mr  Madan, 
of  the  Bodleian,  and  Mr  E.  Maunde  Thompson  and  Mr 
Warner,  of  the  British  Museum,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is,  as  Prof.  Ellis  describes  it  op.  cit.,  a  manu- 
script of  the  loth  century ;  and  of  the  later  15th  century  to 
boot.  Internal  evidence  strongly  confirms  this  view.  It  is  a 
conflated  codex  based  on  a  MS  closely  related  to  F,  and 
contains  a  number  of  F's  characteristic  corruptions ;  of  which 
may  be  quoted  I  viii  45  '  summos,'  in  iii  49  '  extaurare,'  iv  7 
'  date  bello,'  vii  50  '  radiatus,'  ix  23  '  sequentes,'  x  15  '  Deni- 
que,'  xix  4  '  libere,'  iv  i  74  '  pingenda.'  At  II  xxvi  41  the  <£> 
reading  'non  unquam  spectat'  is  indicated  by  the  stupid 
correction  '  nunquam  spectatur.'  The  majority  of  these  cor- 
ruptions have  however  been  weeded  out,  and  thus  it  shows 
far  fewer  than  Neap.  268  for  example.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  copied  from  F.  For  at  n  xxxiv  4  it  has 
'  Formam  ui  raro,'  an  interpolation  not  intelligible  unless 
'  Formam '  (L)  was  in  its  exemplar.  Again  it  begins  the  last 
line  of  all  with  '  Quouis,'  which  points  to  '  Quoins,'  not  the 
'Cuius'  of  F  and  L.  As  in  Bern.  517,  the  correction  has 
extended  to  the  spelling;  e.g.  II  vi  26  'quoiuis'  (as  Baehrens 
reads).  Perhaps  '  uicesimus '  III  xvii  15  (L),  '  omnis  '  n  xxviii 
56  (N),  '  Tarpetius '  iv  i  7,  '  conlata '  xi  89  (N),  are  genuine 
survivals.  At  iv  ii  4  it  spells  '  Volscanios,'  a  matter  of  no 
importance  in  itself  but  interesting  as  showing  how  the 
'  Volsanios '  of  our  MSS  (for  F's  '  Volsanos '  may  be  neglected) 
arose.  '  Volsanios '  =  ' Volscinios ';  and  the  'Volsci'  would 
seem  to  have  preserved  the  o  for  the  Etruscan  town  here  as 
at  IV  viii  23  for  Cynthia's  fashionable  lover  '  uolsi  nepotis.' 

Though  the  epigram  remains  for  the  present  a  mystery 
unsolved,  it  need  not  disturb  our  equanimity.  One  sugges- 
tion is  that  it  was  forged  to  give  a  higher  value  to  the  copy. 
This  seems  hardly  likely,  as  immediately  above  it  would  be 
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the  date  of  the  manuscript,  and  although  autograph  letters 
of  Julius  Caesar  in  French  have  found  customers  in  modern 
France,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  in  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  a  purchaser  of 
a  codex  of  Propertius  would  have  believed  that  it  had  just 
come  from  the  library  of  Petrarch.  For  observe  the  words 
are  '  scripsit  Lauren tius  olim ;  me  Petrarca  tenet.'  Again  it 
might  be  conjectured  that  the  lines  are  copied  from  a  manu- 
script which  really  belonged  to  Petrarch  and  was  written  by 
another  Laurentius.  The  simplest  hypothesis  however  seems 
to  be  that  the  epigram  is  what  it  purports  to  be  and  the 
owner  was  a  Petrarcha  unknown  to  fame  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  The  notes,  it  may  be  added, 
which  this  Petrarch  'appinxit  in  margine,'  are  certainly  un- 
worthy of  the  famous  poet  and  scholar. 

Of  CORSINI  43  E  8,  already  known  from  H.  Schenkl's 
paper  in  Wiener  Studien  ill  p.  160,  Mr  T.  W.  Allen  has 
given  me  ^readings  in  135  places.  Its  subscription  gives 
its  date :  MCCCLX  Klendis  AUGVSTI.  As  stated  in  the  above- 
cited  paper,  it  usually  agrees  with  DV  but  often  sides  with 
N  against  them.  In  II  xii  18  it  reads  '  si  puer  est  alio 
traice  puella  loco '  as  the  corrector  of  N.  In  I  iii  43  Mr 
Allen  reports  "  grauiter  supra  leuiter,  i.e.  leuiter  is  erased  " 
and  "  quaerebar "  (not  '  breuiter — querebar  '  as  previously 
reported)  as  <t>N,  DV  having  'grauiter — loquebar'.  At  in 
xxiv  10  '  Eluere '  and  at  iv  iv  72  '  abscisso '  the  A  reading 
is  introduced  by  correction,  and  at  iv  vi  75  '  potis '  it  is  in 
the  margin.  At  II  xxix  41  it  reads  '  custode  recludor ' 
as  yu,,  possibly  the  reading  of  O,  '  custos  recludor '  A,  '  custode 
rector'  3>,  'custode  reludor'  N.  As  to  its  value,  it  may  (like 
Venetus  443,  see  p.  71)  discredit  some  of  the  A  readings; 
but  it  can  hardly  throw  light  upon  the  rest,  of  which  many 
have  now  been  shown  by  L  to  be  at  least  40  years  older. 
And  I  cannot  agree  with  Schenkl  that  it  does  anything  to 
establish  a  genuine  source  for  the  readings  of  v  which  dis- 
agree with  N :  for  in  a  MS  of  this  date  they  may  well  be 
conjectures. 

These  three  MSS  then  may  be  sent  after  Neap.  268  to 
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join  the  crow  of  the  Groninganus,  the  'Perusinus'  (collation 
in  Palmer's  Appendix  to  his  text  of  Propertius)  and  the 
Helmstadiensis  (1461,  collation  by  Struve  Philologus  13  pp. 
387 — 394).  To  the  same  limbo  I  should  relegate  the  only 
other  MS  at  Oxford,  a  worthless  paper  one  ;  and,  from  a 
somewhat  brief  examination,  those  in  the  British  Museum 
and  all  in  the  Library  at  Leyden  except  A.  At  Bale,  Ein- 
siedeln,  St  Gallen,  and  Zurich,  it  may  be  added,  there  are  no 
MSS  of  Propertius. 


V.  LAVRENTIANVS  36.  49  (F)  AND  VOSSIANVS  38  (A). 

The  following  lections  of  the  first  hand  of  F  I  owe  to 
Miss  Alford,  who  has  collated  in  full  the  following  portions : 
I  i  to  vi  1 ,  xix  to  II  v  1 ,  xxx,  xxxi  and  IV  x :  and  has 
examined  its  readings  in  a  number  of  other  passages.  Where 
nothing  is  reported  for  the  portions  fully  collated,  Miss  Alford 
confirms  the  statements  of  Baehrens.  A,  L  and  (in  books 
II — iv)  Neap.  268  are  added  in  brackets  to  signify  that  the 
reading  which  precedes  is  confirmed  by  the  indications  in 
those  manuscripts. 

As  to  the  corrections  in  F,  Miss  Alford  makes  the  import- 
ant statement  that  these  are  by  several  hands,  not,  as  Baeh- 
rens states,  by  one,  'a  manu  paulo  recentiore'  (prolegomena, 
p.  v).  The  following  sentences  are  selected  from  her  notes. 
'  The  marginal  notes  '  frigida '  I  xx  13, '  herculis '  16, '  ascanio  ' 
16,  'heroum'  21  seem  each  in  a  different  hand.  I  iii  8 
'aT  maibus.'  This  and  the  three  preceding  marginal  notes 
on  same  page  ii  18,  23,  26  seem  each  in  a  different  hand 
from  the  others.' — n  i  3  "michi'  superscribed  and  mg  'aliter 
hgc'  different  from  the  first  hand  and  different  from  each 
other.' — II  iii  11  '  et  meo'ticanix  ('-ticanix'  by  different 
hand);  the  '-ti-'  over  strokes  by  first  hand,  perhaps  'u.'  I 
think  the  stroke  across  belongs  to  the  marginal  note,  which 
is  '  'tica  nix '  by  another  different  hand.' — in  xiii  27  '  In 
margin  '  1'  popa  fuit  al'  munus  erat  1'  ('  alii '  crossed  out)  cura 
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fuit.'     I  think  the  three  suggestions  are  by  three  different 
hands ;  all  are  different  from  the  first.' 

I  i  1  Cmtia  14  Sautius  18  memini  (A)  29  Forte 
(A)  gentes  ?s  add.  m.  1  fesre  uel  ferre  (A)  f  fort,  ex  f 
30  no  nulla  semina  (A)  31  remanere  (A)  34  desit 
(A)  ii  1  uicta  ut  uid.,  uitta  mg.  al.  man.  2  sinu  12 
curre  luas  corr.  ex  luris  13  Litfora  *  al.  man.  ut  uid.  17 
phebo  ut  uid.  20  rotis  t  al.  man.  fort,  e  r  iii  22 

e 

timporibus  e  al.  man.  33  ra  ante  leuibus  37  Nanque 
iv  5  forma  ut  uid.  7  quascunque  24  quicunque 

v  12  uiris         27  turn  potero]  tupotero  sollatia xv  7  hec 

choys  (A)  in  ehoys  mutatum  fort,  a  m.  1  xvii  28  choribus 
— xix  6  mens  7  Jocuride  coniugis  sed  ~  expuncto  23 
inuitas  iccare  xx  4  nimius  dixerrat,  er  per  compend.  8 
ameria  13  t'bida  17  pagasse  29  ali  (A)  31  pa- 
dionie  34  timasim  35  nullae]  mille  xxi  5  ut  sed 
~  expuncto  possin  7  p  ceseris  mg.  m.  al.  p  cesaris  n  i  2 
hora  5  coys  (Neap.  268)  28  situle  31  Aut  cauerni 
atractactus,  tractactus  m.  1,  a  postea  additum  37  Teseus 
39  flegieos  euceladique  42  anos  43  thauris  45 
angusto  (A  cum  ceteris)  46  mea  m.  1  in  eo  al.  man. 
(meo  Neap.  268)  47  altera  uiro  (Neap.  268)  56  funera 
funera  59  philotece  61  E  erbis  67  Dulia 

77  miite  ii  At  Sinchiam  5  tota  14  Lideis  L 
linea  expuncto  (L  habet  Neap.  268)  16  et  sicumee  (=  -esse) 
postea  in  -ee  mutato  iii  11  meoticanix,  -ticanix  ab  al.  man. 
18  Egit  ut,  t  corr.  fort,  e  r  (Egitur  Neap.  268)  eufantes  (en- 
fantes  Neap.  268)  19  pletro  20  agauipee  26  putet 
28  pars  peexere,  peexere  (=perrexere)  al.  man.  (mg.  pepe- 
rere)  iv  3  thaurus  (Neap.  268)  [aratrom  al.  man.]  7  ui- 
lampus  (Neap.  268)  17  noctfua  — vi  20  duro  ut  uid. 
(Neap.  268)  ix  26  potarentur  a  in  ras.  x  11  sumite 

xi  1    ue  sis          xv  26    ilia  dies          49   ue  de&erefort.  corr. 
m.  1         xxii  21    arcus         xxvi  38    eboico        xxvii  7    obictu 
— xxx  6  alta  It  in  ras.         9  Excubat]  x  in  ras.  al.  man. 
fort.fuerat  Etcubat  16  seuex  (L)  19  Nuc  ~  postea 

additum         27  herere  he  ex  aliis  litt.  mutatae        28  cauere 
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[35    oeag1]         xxxi  3   spetie          4   senis  n  ex  u  correctum 

10   clarior  (L,  Neap.  268) xxxiii  39    Largus     ocffuso 

ut  uid.  43  absentes  xxxiv  33  atheloi  43  t'no  n 
in  u  posted  mutato  ill  i  25  abieguo  iii  28  pianicibus 

c 

v  34  actractis  (auractis  u  in  ras.  Neap.  268)  xii  34  latus 
(cf  L)  s  in  ras.  fuerat  fort.  3  (=  m)  c  ab  al.  man.  xiv  30 
uia  in  nfa  mutauit  al.  man.  33  mutata  laconu  xix  13 
erapro  xx  21  Na  quod  (per  comp.)  u1  (L)  xxii  1  annus 
IV  i  98  in  uno  (L,  Neap.  268)  iv  42  stramine  fort, 

suppunxit  m.  1  (stamine  Neap.  268)  55  pat'  arme  sed  n 
in  ras.  vii.  15  subure  in  subire  mut.fort.  a  m.  1  (subire 

Neap.  268)     x  5  prime  e  ex  o  raw£.  m.  1  7  ceninu 

(Neap.  268)         17   parem  (L,  Neap.  268)       23  colupni  (L) 

c 

26  Nomeutu  30  metu  40  Belgita  c  supra  scr.  al. 
man.  42  cesa  (L)  45  Nee  (L)  47  ferebat. 

This  list  of  over  a  hundred  corrigenda  shows  too  well  the 
truth  of  Baehrens'  confession,  Prolegomena,  p.  v,  '  hie  codex 
a  me  primo  a.  1876  est  conlatus  sed  propter  temporis  quibus 
turn  premebar  angustias  properantius.'  Most  of  the  correc- 
tions are  no  doubt  trivial,  but  by  no  means  all.  Thus  Mr 
Housman  bases  arguments  or  conjectures  upon  the  inaccurate 
or  doubtful  reports  of  Baehrens  at  II  i  31,  vi  20,  xi  1,  xxxi  10, 
xxxiii  43.  At  I  xvii  28  Mr  Housrnan's  conjecture  'pectori- 
bus '  receives  rather  more  than  less  support  from  the  actual 
reading  of  F,  though  I  imagine  '  choribus '  has  come  from 
'choro'  v.  26.  All  things  considered,  a  fresh  collation  of  F  is 
obviously  desirable. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  I  spent  a  short  time  in  the 
Library  at  Leyden,  where  I  tested  Baehrens'  collation  of  A. 
I  found  it  accurate  in  all  the  lections  that  I  verified  except 
the  following. 

I  ii  18   lit'oribus          vii  2    milie          II  i  41    conueniunt 

A 

in  praeveniunt  (ntrumque  per  comp.  scriptum)  mutauit  m.  1. 
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VI.     THE   CORRECTORS   AND   ANNOTATORS 
OF   F   V   AND   D. 

I  propose  to  treat  of  these  from  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  to  Mr  Housman,  Journal  of  Philology,  22 
pp.  105  sqq,  who  has  examined  a  certain  number  of  readings 
of  f  and  v  and  pronounced  them  to  possess  genuine  and 
independent  value.  My  object  is  to  determine  as  far  as 
possible  their  sources  as  a  whole. 

The  Corrections  and  Variants  in  F.  These  fall  into 
three  classes. 

1.  Readings  derived  from  a  re-examination  of  the  exemplar.  • 
I  have  already  given  examples  of  these  (above,  p.  29).     I 
will  add  two  more  :  II  ix  38  '  pincte '  F, '  promite '  f  (rightly); 
the  exemplar  had  ' pmite ' ;  xvii  9  ' uiat '  F,  'at  iuuat '  f  rag 
(neither  right,  but  f  nearer).     Here  belong  nearly  all  the 
good  readings  which  are  peculiar  to  f,  including  the  two 
quoted    by    Mr   Housman    II   xxix   36    (see    above,   p.  38) 
and  II  i   31.     In   the  latter  place   'Aegyptum'   seems  un- 
questionably right  and   f  gives  '  giptum '  for  F's  '  ciptum  '. 
That   the   correction   is   due   to   a    re-examination    of    the 
exemplar  seems  incontestable  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
previous  word  shows  an  alteration  otherwise  unintelligible. 
F  had  'cauerni,'  undoubtedly  misreading  'canem'  with  over- 
written er   as  if  this   were   over- written  r:    the   corrector 
removed  two  of  the  mistakes,  u  for  n  and  ni  for  m,  the  latter 
by  erasing  the  stroke  over  the  i;  but  left  the  third,  thus 
producing  a  result  'canerm'  which  is  less  like  Latin  than 
what  he  corrected. 

2.  Readings  which  agree  with  v  (or  Nv).     For  these  see 
below. 

3.  Conjectures1,   mostly   worthless.     Examples   are   two 
out  of  the  three  in  the  margin  at  in  xiii  37  'pompa  fuit'... 
'  cura  fuit';  IV  vii   15  '  uigilacis  '  corrupted  to  '  uigilantis '. 

1  Not  necessarily  conjectures  of  their  writers. 
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One  or  two  correct  readings  perhaps  belong  here:  e.g.  'uiri' 
for  '  feri '  n  vi  24. 

The  Corrections  and  Variants  in  V.  These  fall  into  the 
following  classes. 

1.  Readings    agreeing    with    D   and   probably   derived 
thence,  e.g.  n  xxv  17,  xxix  13,  xxx  12,  xxxiv  78. 

2.  Readings  agreeing  with  FN,  as  ill  xxi  6,  7  and  so 
derived  from  the  <I>  family. 

3.  Readings  agreeing  with  F  only  and  probably  derived 
thence,  as  III  xv  11  (=  F1),  IV  x  6. 

4.  Readings   agreeing  with   N  Nf  or  f  only.     These 
readings,  of  which  a  number  have  been  cited   in  our  dis- 
cussion of  L  (above,  pp.  31  sqq),  seem  to  be  derived  from  a 
source   similar  to  N  such  as  we  were  led  to  posit  when 
considering  yu,  and  u  (above,  pp.  48  sq)1. 

5.  A  multitude  of  corrupt  readings  and  worthless  con- 
jectures of  uncertain  origin,  of  which  a  number  are  found 
in   Bernensis  517  (see  above,  p.  52).     I  take  in  x  8  as  a 
specimen.     Here  the  tradition  is  'et  Niobe  (that  is  Niobae) 
lacrimas  supprimat  ipse  lapis':  v  introduces  the  Greek  form 
'  Niobes  ',  v  mg  misled  by  '  Niobe '  emends  to  '  ipsa  suas '. 

6.  A  number  of  good  or  plausible  readings  which  may 
be  due  to  conjecture  or  to  derivation  from  the  same  source 
as  4.     These  require  very  careful  sifting.     To  the  examples 
of  Mr  Housman  may  be  added  as  illustrations  in  iii  22, 
vii  22,  xiii  59.     At  in  iii  29  v  mg  and  d  mg  have  a  very 
remarkable  variant  for  '  imago  '  in  '  origo '.     This  is  nothing 
but  'Orgia',  Heinsius'   conjecture   for  'Ergo',  slightly  dis- 
guised and  misplaced. 

An  examination  of  the  hands  in  F  and  V  would  probably 
help  to  determine  the  source  of  a  given  reading. 

The  Variants  in  D.     These  fall  into  three  classes. 

1.  A  number  of  readings  ultimately  derived  from  F  in  a 
comparatively  uncorrected  stage,  as  may  be  seen  from  examples 
at  I  xiii  34,  n  iii  7,  in  xviii  22,  iv  x  37,  xi  54;  compare 

1  Mr  Housman  says  these  readings  were  derived  ' '  from  the  same  lost 
MS  whence  N  derives  them".  This  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  and 
comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing,  that  is  identity  of  source. 
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the  evidence  supplied  by  in  iii  14,  28,  iv  vi  70.    Agreements 
with  f  are  rare,  e.g.  n  xxvi  50. 

2.  A  certain  number  apparently  taken  from  V  or  some 
similar   source,   including  agreements  with  V,  as  III  xix  2, 
iv  vi  21,  30,  xi  43,  and  with  v,  as  I  xx  20,  iv  vi  49,  where 
D's  text  is  in  V's  margin  as  well  as  Vs  text  in  D's  margin. 

3.  A  few  drawn  from  other  sources,  as  II  i  53  'sanguine,' 
iv  vii  27  'curium'1.     These,  though   of  little  value,  seem, 
like  D's  marginalia  in  general,  to  be  real  variants  and  not 
conjectures.     Of  III  iii  29  I  have  spoken  already. 

In  future  the  critic  may  neglect  all  these  variants  and 
corrections  except  those  of  f  1  and  v  6,  and  those  of  v  4 
when  not  included  in  the  two  others. 


VII.       O    AND    N. 

In  the  brilliant  triad  of  articles  on  the  Manuscripts  of 
Propertius,  already  frequently  referred  to,  Mr  Housman 
defends  the  thesis  that  NAFDVfv  are  authorities  inde- 
pendent one  of  another,  and  therefore  are  one  and  all  to 
be  employed  in  the  re-construction  of  the  archetype.  The 
value  of  most  of  these  sources  had  been  pointed  out  and 
supported  by  Baehrens  or  one  or  more  of  his  critics2.  Mr 
Housman's  service  to  the  inquiry  is  that  he  asserted  it  for 
all,  and  maintained  it  by  evidence  in  which  there  is  the 
minimum  of  doubt. 

In  his  handling  of  these  sources  (to  which  L  must  now 
be  added)  Mr  Housman,  who  in  the  question  of  manuscript 
authority  follows  Baehrens  as  closely  as  the  latter's  patent 
errors  will  allow,  appears  to  me  to  assign  too  much  weight 
to  the  witness  of  single  manuscripts.  In  the  3?  family,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  manuscript  is  F.  In  the  A  family  the 
favourite  is  D.  As  I  have  already  shown,  there  is  reason 
for  doubting  if  the  integrity  of  D  is  as  great  as  Baehrens 

1  L  has  'cnrrum'. 

2  The  treatise  of  R.  Solbisky,  DC  Codicibus  Propertianis  (1882)  deserves 
a  special  mention. 
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and  he  maintain;  and  consequently  I  have  no  great  con- 
fidence that  D  has  "preserved"  the  right  readings  which  it 
is  alone  in  presenting.  The  majority  of  these  would  be 
easy  conjectures.  The  most  noteworthy  of  all  is  in  II  iii  51. 
Here  D  alone  has  '  Melampus'1,  N  and  V  giving  'nylampus' 
and  F  'uilampus'.  Were  we  certain  here  that  N  and  V 
were  independent  witnesses,  we  could  maintain  with  some 
confidence  that  D's  reading  was  not  derived  from  O,  as  it 
would  be  most  improbable  that  the  same  corruptions  (for 
F's  u  means  n)  should  appear  in  the  two  families  <I>  and  A 
independently.  But  the  number  of  agreements  between 
V  and  N  in  other  places  pointed  out  by  Mr  Housman, 
op.  cit.  22  pp.  115  sq,  make  it  uncertain  whether  V  does 
here  give  the  reading  of  O.  It  is  however  at  iv  i  17  sqq 
that  Mr  Housman  says  the  "greatest  service  is  rendered 
us  by  D ".  Here  he  conjectures  '  celebrante,'  D  having 
'  celebrate '  and  the  rest  '  celebrare '.  The  conjecture  is 
probable,  but  it  hardly  needs  the  support  of  D's  '  celebrate,' 
which  is  possibly  an  error  of  its  own ;  for  -nte  is  corrupted 
to  -re  elsewhere,  e.g.  at  Stat.  Theb.  in  202.  If  we  accept 
Mr  Housman's  conjecture,  we  must  amend  his  punctuation. 
There  is  indeed  no  difficulty  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
ablative  absolute  'celebrante  Parilia  faeno'  to  the  clause 
with  '  cum '.  But  to  allow  two  such  clauses  to  drag  in  the 
train  of  the  principal  one  is  an  offence  against  the  balance 
of  Latin  style,  not  excused  by  the  passage  quoted  from  Ovid 
Met.  v  362  sq,  where  the  subordinate  clauses  precede,  nor 
to  be  assigned  without  necessity  to  Propertius.  Furthermore, 
as  the  parallel  passage  in  Ovid  Fasti  iv  721  sqq  shows,  the 
burning  of  the  lighted  hay  must  not  be  separated  from  the 
other  ceremonies  of  the  Parilia.  A  full  stop  then  must  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  18  and  a  comma  at  the  end  of  20. 

As  then  new  manuscripts  (for  L  is  not  sufficient)  are 
needed  in  the  <I>  family  to  control  the  witness  of  F,  so  are 
they  needed,  though  less  urgently,  in  the  A  family  to  control 
the  witness  of  D  arid  V.  Till  we  have  them,  I  repeat,  a 
doubt,  greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  must  rest 
1  '  Melapua '  is  also  in  Cora.  43  E  8. 
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upon   all   unsupported   lections  in  any  of  the  manuscripts 
AFLDV. 

There  is  in  fact  only  one  known  manuscript  of  Propertius 
whose  unsupported  evidence  is  to  be  taken  into  serious 
account  in  any  considerable  number  of  passages.  I  mean 
of  course  the  NEAPOLITANVS.  It  is  in  his  treatment  of  this 
codex  that  I  find  Mr  Housman  least  satisfactory.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  in  accord  with  all  recent  criticism  in  defending  N 
against  the  attacks  of  Baehrens  ;  and  that  he  does  this  well 
and  skilfully.  But  though  not  the  enemy  of  N,  he  is  its 
most  discriminating  friend.  Justus,  perhaps,  we  may  say  he  is ; 
but  he  certainly  fails  of  being  aequus.  The  questions  relating 
to  this  codex  that  we  need  consider  are  three :  its  date,  its 
origin,  and  its  integrity.  Until  the  appearance  of  Professor 
L.  Mueller's  edition  of  Propertius,  the  Neapolitanus  had 
been  assigned  without  protest  to  the  13th  century  or  even 
to  the  12th.  There  however  it  was  argued  that  it  was 
a  priori  improbable  that  any  one  should  want  to  copy 
Propertius  at  such  a  period,  and  from  the  indications  of  the 
manuscript  itself  it  was  conjectured  that  it  belonged  to  the 
14th  or  rather  the  15th  century.  These  indications  were 
twofold,  those  drawn  from  the  writing  and  those  drawn  from 
the  parchment.  On  the  latter  Mueller  writes  "Quid  quod 
ipsae  membranae  saeculum  XV  potius  quam  xm  referre 
videbantur  ? "  And  he  concluded  "  His  omnibus  accurate 
pensitatis  non  videtur  improbabile  scriptum  esse  librum  N 
saec.  XIIII  vel  potius  XV  a  librario,  cui  curae  esset,  ut  haud 
raro  factum  illo  tempore  antiquioris  saeculi  ut  puta  XI1 
imitari  ductus  et  qui  fortasse  libri  archetypi  reuerentia 
inductus  vetustiores  litteras  imitaretur.  Hanc  equidem  non 
quasi  de  tripode  fero  sententiam,  sed  aio  esse  coniecturam, 
quam  tamen  si  non  veram  certe  haud  ineptam  uisum  iri 
spero  siquis  aliquando  maiore  quam  nos  librorum  peritia 
instructus  denuo  examinarit  codicum."  It  is  obvious  from 
the  words  in  italics  how  little  stress  Prof.  Mueller  intended 
to  lay  upon  this  opinion.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  next 

1  The  writing  however,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  facsimiles  in  M.  Plessis' 
Etudes  Critiques  sur  Properce,  has  no  resemblance  to  an  llth  century  hand. 
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to  pronounce  upon  the  question  was  a  scholar  who,  even 
if  he  possessed  the  technical  knowledge  required1,  was 
under  the  dominance  of  a  theory  inconsistent  with  the 
earlier  date  of  the  Neapolitanus.  For  Baehrens,  though  a 
man  of  great  penetration,  was  devoid  of  the  judicial  temper  ; 
and  so  we  are  not  surprised  that  with  him  the  statement  that 
the  parchment  seemed  to  recall  the  15th  century  developed 
into  the  statement  that  they  are  'certainly  not  earlier  than 
the  15th  century '  ('  certe  ipsae  cartae  non  priores  saeculo  xv  '). 
M.  Plessis  in  his  Etudes  pp.  6 — 18  has  refuted  the  argu- 
ments of  Mueller  and  Baehrens  with  respect  to  the  writing, 
but  omits  to  mention  the  parchment.  Mr  Housman  fastens 
on  this  omission,  which  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  and, 
while  withholding  his  judgment,  declares  his  inclination : 
"  I  must  deem,"  he  says,  "  the  date  assigned  to  N  by  Mueller 
and  Baehrens  the  more  probable ;  since  it  seems  easier  for 
a  man  living  in  the  loth  century  to  imitate  the  writing 
of  the  12th  than  for  a  man  living  in  the  12th  century  to 
imitate  the  writing  materials  of  the  15th."  Without  pre- 
tending to  give  an  absolute  judgment  I  will  state  my 
reasons  for  deciding  provisionally  for  the  opposite  opinion. 
The  evidence  of  the  handwriting,  as  shown  in  the  facsimiles 
of  M.  Plessis,  is  clear  for  the  earlier  date  in  the  view  of  such 
eminent  experts  as  M.  L.  Delisle  and  Mr  E.  Maunde  Thomp- 
son ;  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  is  an  imitative  and 
not  a  natural  hand.  Inferences  from  parchment  are,  it  is  well 
known,  not  always  to  be  trusted :  and  in  this  case  we  have 
only  the  testimony  of  one  witness  who  is  doubtful  and 
another  who  was  biassed.  I  conclude  with  the  opinion  of 
M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac,  La  Bibliotheque  de  Fulvio  Orsini 
p.  235,  who  writing  after  Baehrens  and  Plessis  decides  that 
the  Neapolitanus  "est  decidement  bien  du  commencement 
du  xine  ou  de  la  fin  du  xiie  siecle  ". 

1  This  may  at  least  be  doubted  when  the  Ottoboniano-Vaticanus 
assigned  by  Baehrens  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  is  brought  down  to 
about  1450  by  the  consent  of  the  three  scholars,  Messrs  Stevenson  fils, 
Maurice  Faucon  and  P,  de  Nolhac,  who  have  examined  it  since:  Plessis, 
p.  21. 
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Mr  Housman  however,  in  words  which  will  introduce 
the  remaining  questions,  declares  that  "the  date  of  N  is 
immaterial  to  our  estimate  of  its  worth"  and  gives  this  as 
one  of  his  reasons  for  "  eschewing  all  reference "  to  it  "  in 
discussing  the  merits  and  faults  of  N."  Now  that  may  be 
the  case  if  the  reference  be  strictly  limited  to  Mr  Housmari's 
discussion.  But  construed  in  any  wider  sense  the  statement 
is  obviously  absurd.  In  taking  account  of  the  merits  and 
faults  of  any  manuscript  the  question  of  its  date  must  come 
in.  Ceteris  paribus,  the  older  testimony  must  be  believed  ; 
and  a  difference  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  means  no  little 
in  the  corruption  of  an  author.  To  the  truth,  or  falsity,  of 
Mr  Housman's  genealogy  of  the  codices,  the  date  of  N  is 
certainly  by  no  means  immaterial.  One  part  of  this  scheme 
is  the  derivation  of  certain  readings  of  N  from  the  DV  or  A 
family.  For  the  antiquity  of  the  parent  codex  of  DV 
Mr  Housman  claims  only  a  moderate  antiquity;  in  vol.  21, 
p.  180  note,  he  says  "it  was  probably  earlier  than  1400  and 
certainly  not  much  later."  Let  us  however  place  this  codex 
anywhere  he  likes  in  the  14th  century;  and  should  N  be 
of  the  13th  this  portion  of  his  edifice  will  still  collapse1. 

The  genesis  of  N  Mr  Housman  sets  forth  as  follows. 
First  he  says  that  he  has  "demonstrated  the  truth  of 
Baehrens'  assertion  that  N,  so  far  as  it  derives  its  text  from 
the  archetype  of  AFDV  "  (=  O),  "  derives  it  through  MSS  of 
the  two  families  AF  and  DV,  not  through  an  independent 
channel."  Secondly  that  N  "contains  a  genuine  element 
which  AFDV  do  not  contain,  derived  from  an  independent 
source  "  which  he  calls  Z.  The  second  of  these  propositions 
will  probably  not  be  further  disputed.  The  first  Mr  Hous- 
man claims  to  have  "  demonstrated  "  by  the  following  line 
of  argument  (22,  pp.  96  sq.).  "Although  N  most  commonly 
sides  with  AF,  there  are  nevertheless  many  places  where  it 
deserts  that  family  to  range  itself  with  DV.  And  we  cannot 
help  noticing  that  in  most  cases  the  side  which  N  takes, 
be  it  AF  or  DV,  is  the  right  side...N  is,  so  to  speak,  an 

1  We  now  know  from  the  evidence  of  L  that  some  readings  of  A  are 
older  than  1421 ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  for  certain. 

5 
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edition... N,  so  far  as  it  is  a  descendant  of  O,  has  derived 
its  text  mainly  from  a  codex  of  the  family  AF,  but  where 
it  found  the  readings  of  that  codex  unsatisfactory,  it  has 
resorted  to  a  codex  of  the  family  DV  and  taken  readings 
thence."... "If  N  has  not  formed  its  text  as  I  assert,  why  does 
it  never  once  agree  with  DV  against  AF  where  DV  give 
the  ill-looking  true  reading  and  AF  the  specious  false  one  ? 
Why  does  it  desert  AF  for  DV  in  places  where  the  former 
are  right  though  they  seem  wrong,  and  the  latter  are  wrong 
though  they  seem  right  ? " 

Now  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the  evidence  which 
Mr  Housman  adduces  in  support  of  these  statements,  for  the 
following  reason.  He  assumes  without  proof  th&t  the  common 
readings  of  N  and  A  (DV)  were  derived  by  N  from  A,  not 
derived  by  A  from  N  nor  by  both  from  a  common  source. 
Until  that  proof  be  furnished,  to  discuss  separate  passages 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.  For  what  if  A  arose  from  a 
codex  not  differing  very  much  from  AF  to  start  with,  into 
which  readings  had  been  copied  from  N  or  some  cognate 
manuscript  and  also  from  another  source,  say  W,  whence 
come  the  characteristic  DV  readings  ?  The  origin  of  A's 
readings  would  be  completely  explained  ;  but  no  light  would 
be  thrown  upon  N's. 

It  is  less  disputable  that  N  is  in  some  way  closely 
related  to  AF  and  L,  but  the  precise  degree  of  kinship  is 
uncertain.  Take  in  v  35  :  N  ends  the  line  with  flamma  boon, 
4>  with  flamma  palustra,  A  with  plaustra  bootes.  Unless 
N's  unintelligible  and  unmetrical  reading  was  "  reverentially 
copied"  from  the  unknown  Z,  we  must  suppose  it  was 
derived  either  from  A  or  from  4>,  that  is  flamma  boon  from 
plaustra  bootes  or  from  flamma  palustra !,  or  else  admit 
that  N  may  be,  what  Baehrens  and  Mr  Housman  say  it  is 
not,  an  independent  witness  to  the  reading  of  O.  Even  if 
it  be  derived  from  <I>,  its  witness  will  be  independent  and 
entitled  to  more  than  the  grudging  praise  of  "not  wholly 
useless"  in  this  regard,  which  is  all  that  Mr  Housman 
accords.  We  have  seen  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  L 
and  N  as  to  the  reading  of  the  family  outweighs  the  dissent 
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of  F,  and  the  same  phenomena  occur  with  A  in  place  of  L. 
In  Baehrens'  critical  annotation  the  couple  most  frequent  is  of 
course  AF,  but  AN  is  not  uncommon1.  Examples  are  I  i  10 
'tyasidos'  A  'yasidos'  in  'iasidos'  corr.  N  'ysiados'  F;  12 
'hirsutas'  AN  'irsutas'  FV ;  iii  9  'bacho'  AN  'bacco'  F;  34 
'thoro'  AN  'toro'  cett. ;  38  'ei'  AN  'hei'  ceteri ;  vii  23  'sepul- 
chre '  AN  '  sepulcro '  cett. ;  xv  5  '  hesternos '  AN  '  externos ' 
FD;  18  'Hysiphile'  (p  supra  scr.  A)  AN  'Ysiphyle'  F;  19 
'Hypsiphile'  AN  'Ysiphile'  F;  24  'hystoria'  AN  'ystoria'  F; 
xx  17  'pegase'  AND  'pagasse'  F;  33  'phege'  ANA  'fege'  F; 
xxii  9  'subposito'  AN  'supposito '  cett.;  II  i  31  '  attractus '  AN 
'  tractactus ' '  F ;  38  'meneciaden'  ANV  'meneaciden'  DF; 
49  '  leves '  AN  '  levis '  F.  But  do  we  want  any  further 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  N  with  I  xix  22  'Abstrat' 
AF,  'Abstraat'  N,  'Abstrahat'  A  before  us?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  reading  of  AF  is  derived  from  the  reading 
of  N  by  the  omission  of  an  a  and  that  N  alone  has  in  this 
instance  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  4>  family  ?  For  the 
spelling  without  h  see  above  p.  36 ;  other  examples  are  n  v 
14,  in  vii  65,  iv  xi  10.  A  second  example  is  I  xx  3  'currit' 
AF,  'ocurrit'  N  (and  3>),  'occurrit'  A. 

What  we  do  know  and  do  not  know  at  present  of  the 
origin  of  N,  may  be  summed  up  a,s  follows.  (1)  The  agree- 
ments between  N  and  AF  (and  L)  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  in  believing  that  N  in  great  part  is  derived  from  a  MS  of 
the  <I>  family  ;  (2)  this  MS  was  probably  not  the  direct  parent 
of  AF  (and  L)  but,  perhaps,  a  sister  of  that  parent ;  (3)  the 
disagreements  of  N  with  AF  (and  L)  seem  numerous  and 
important  enough  to  justify  the  assumption  that  N  was  in 
part  derived  from  some  other  source  (or  sources);  (4)  at 
present  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  this  source  was ; 
in  particular  the  origin  of  the  readings  which  N  has  in 
common  with  DV  is  unknown.  It  is  a  corollary  that,  as 
A  may  have  had  a  similar  origin  to  N,  the  existence  of  a  codex 
0  in  the  meaning  of  Baehrens,  that  is  the  parent  of  two 
independent  families  <I>  and  A,  remains  unproven.,  though  O 

1  In  selecting  the  examples  the  question  of  correctness  of  reading  has 
been  left  out  of  account. 

5—2 
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may  be  provisionally  retained  as  a  convenient  symbol  for 
agreements  between  <J>  and  A. 

I  now  reach  the  last  point,  the  interpolations  in  N.  That 
the  corruptions  in  N  include  interpolations  has  been  already 
implied  (p.  36).  n  xxxii  33  '  fertur '  for  '  quamuis '  O  is  an 
undoubted  one.  II  xxv  43  'prodire'  for  'prodente'  may  be 
an  honest  mistake  because  e  and  i  are  very  commonly  con- 
fused, and,  as  we  saw  on  iv  i  19,  -nte  is  elsewhere  corrupted 
to  -re ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  suspicious.  To  these  I 
should  add  II  xxxiv  1,  as  N's  '  iam  credat'  appears  to  be  a 
correction  of  'nunc  credit'  which  I  would  elicit  from  O's 
'  non  credit.'  In  another  doubtful  passage  in  the  same  poem 
31  N's  '  memorern  musis'  may  be  an  attempt  to  avoid  the 
hiatus  in  'musis  memorem'  the  order  of  O.  And  Mr 
Housman  may  be  right  in  asserting,  as  he  does  very 
strenuously,  that  in  II  iii  27,  and  similarly  in  xxxiv  23,  the 
somewhat  uncommon  rhythm  of  O  '  non  non  humani  sunt  | 
partus  |  talia  dona '  has  been  intentionally  altered  to  '  partus 
sunt'  in  N  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  this  shift  may  very  well 
be  accidental  as  we  see  not  only  from  the  frequency  of  trans- 
positions in  the  MSS  of  Propertius,  but  from  the  appearance 
of  this  very  one  at  in  iv  7  in  F,  a  codex  to  which  no  one 
ascribes  any  design  of  improving  the  metre.  Lastly  in  III 
xiii  53  it  might  be  contended  that  '  mons '  N  (and  v)  for 
'  rnox '  is  not  merely  the  product  of  the  very  common 
confusion  of  x  and  s  and  the  very  common  addition  of  the 
stroke  that  marks  a  nasal.  These  then  are  the  only  examples 
in  Mr  Housman's  collection  of  the  corruptions  of  N  or  out- 
side it,  in  which  I  find  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation  certain, 
reasonable  or  plausible.  I  pass  on  to  others  in  which  he 
expressly  states  or  apparently  implies  that  the  same  cause 
has  been  at  work.  The  passage  selected  to  head  the  list, 
which  is  to  furnish  "  evidence  of  invincible  cogency  for  the 
superior  integrity  of  O  "  or  in  other  words  for  the  dishonesty 
of  N,  is  in  ii  3,  4  '  Orphea  detinuisse  feras  et  concita  dicuut  | 
flurnina  Threicia  sustinuisse  lyra'.  Here  'detinuisse'  is  in  N, 
'  detenuisse '  in  FV,  '  te  tenuisse '  in  D.  And  Mr  Housman 
arguing  in  favour  of  Ayrmaun's  'delenisse '  (which  is  probably 
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though  not  certainly  right)  lays  down  that  '  detenuisse '  was 
in  O  and  that  "  N  has  made  a  bad  attempt  at  amending  the 
slight  and  honest  error  of  O."  Now  observe,  to  change  one 
letter  and  to  insert  a  second  and  to  write  '  detenuisse '  for 
'  delenisse '  is  a  slight  and  honest  error.  But  to  confound 
two  letters  already  three  times  confused  within  the  book  of 
which  this  is  the  41st  line,  and  so  alter  a  spelling,  is  a 
serious  and  dishonest  one.  Well,  be  it  so :  Mr  Housman  has 
still  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  MS  which  wilfully  alters 
'  detenuisse '  here,  reads  '  detenere  '  for  '  tenere '  against  the 
metre  at  II  xxx  26.  In  more  than  one  passage  the  evidence 
of  N  conflicts  with  that  of  A,  and  accordingly  the  credit  of 
both  witnesses  must  be  examined.  The  integrity  of  DV  has 
been  already  impugned  by  Leo  Rh.  Mus.  35.  442  and  on 
good  grounds  as  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  will  show.  In 
the  following  places,  amounting  to  over  30  at  least,  the 
reading  of  A  is  either  interpolated  or  open  to  grave  suspicion. 
I  iii  29  'tibi']  'sibi'  A  (suspicious);  43  'leuiter — querebar'] 
'  grauiter — loquebar'  A ;  vi  4  'memnonias '  N  ('  memonias'  4>) 
'in  emonias'  (meaning  'Haemonias')  A;  17  'debita']  'dedita' 
A  (suspicious);  viii  25  'athraciis  licet  haec'  A  for  'licet 
atraciis '  <I>N  ;  xvii  26  '  choro '  3>N]  '  noto  '  A1 ;  xix  10 
'  Thessalis  antiquam  uenerat  umbra  domum  ']  A,  not  under- 
standing the  ace.,  makes  the  ghost  knock,  'uerberat',  before 
he  enters !  II  i  5  '  cogis '  ON  '  togis '  A  giving  the  required 
sense  of  'garments' ;  31  'cyprum'  for  'cyptum  '  and  '  tractus' 
for  'attractus'  or  something  similar;  ii  11  '  Mercuriog^e ' 
because  'satis'  follows;  iii  24  'Aridus'  A  for  the  vox  nihili 
'Ardidus'  FN  (very  suspicious);  so  v  8  'Vellicet'  FN] 
'  Vendicet '  A  ;  vi  2  '  pedes '  for  '  fores ' ;  ix  43  D's  '  nobis  est ' 
and  V's  '  magis  est '  show  that  '  est '  was  interpolated  in  A  ; 
xii  19  'satius']  'potius'  A;  xvii  1  'mentiri']  'mentiris'  A 
(suspicious);  xviii  29  'de  me  mihi'  <I>N  'de  me  mi'  A 
(suspicious) ;  31  '  an  si  caeruleo  quaedam  sua  tempora  fuco  \ 
tinxent'  '  succo '  A;  xix  26  'bones']  'pedes'  A;  xxiv  36, 
37  for  '  eheu '  twice  '  heu  heu  '  A  ;  xxix  36  '  uoluntatis '  or 

1  Solbisky's  explanation  that  '  noto '  is  a  metrical  correction  of  '  coro ' 
I  regard  as  indubitably  correct. 
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'uolutautis,'  'uoluptatis'  A  (suspicious);  xxxiv  42  (below); 
.">9  (below);  83  '  ludebat']  'laudabat'  A  (suspicious);  in  vii  22 
'Argynni']  'argiuum' A;  viii  1  'hesternas'  FN  'hexternas'L 
'externas'  A  (suspicious);  xi  44  'contis'  3>N  'cunctis'  A;  48 
'notat']  A  'uocat'  (suspicious  as  'nomine'  precedes);  xii  29 
'  Ithacis ']  '  sithicis '  N  and  similar  corruptions  FL, '  Scythicis ' 
A;  xiii  58  'Dilapsis'  <J>N  'Dilapsus'  A  (suspicious);  iv  i  68 
'inceptis']  'incertis'  F  'in  tectis'  AL;  125  'asis'  <f>N  'axis' 
A;  iii  11  (discussed  below);  vii  9  'adederat']  A  'ademerat'; 
57  'Clytaemestrae']  'Clytaemnestrae'  A  (so  also  at  in  xix  19); 
viii  44  'Reccidit'  N]  'Recidit'  3>  'Decidit'  A;  ix  84  'Suffic  at' 
(for  'suffiit  ac')  ON  out  of  which  A  makes  '  Suffocat  et ';  xi 
102  'ossa  uehuntur  aquis'  (for  'auis')  O  'equis'  A.  Now 
it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  these  alterations  (and  n  xv 
43  '  esset  neque '  for  '  neque  esset '  and  III  xvi  29  '  ignotae 
humor '  for  '  humor  (L)  ignotae '  will  have  to  be  added  if 
II  iii  27  and  xxxiv  23  are  pressed  against  N),  although  much 
in  excess  of  those  that  are  found  in  N,  that  awakens  sus- 
picion, as  the  semi-learned  character  of  several  of  them. 
Take  for  example  n  xxxiv  59  'me  iuuet  hesternis  positum 
languere  corollis '.  Here  the  downward  movement  was  first 
to  'extends'  N  and  next  to  'eteruis'  <£.  Then  came  the 
corrector  in  A  who  observes  that  '  everlasting  garlands '  is 
ridiculous,  alters  adjective  to  adverb  and  at  the  same  time 
corrects  the  spelling,  '  aeternum '.  Again  in  42  of  the  same 
poem  'thoros'  (F),  a  corruption  of  'choros',  is  'corrected'  to 
'toros'.  The  same  hand  is  visible  in  the  spelling  'Scythicis' 
at  in  xii  29  and  the  spelling  '  Clytaemnestrae '  at  in  xix  19 x. 
Indications  like  this  do  really  suggest  an  "  editor  "  and  throw 
doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  spellings  like  'quoilibet'  'quoius' 
'quoi'  (Housman  21  p.  180)  which  receive  no  support  from 
the  family  <t>.  In  other  cases  we  can  point  to  significant  dis- 

1  Should  any  one  press  this  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  thrown  out 
above  that  A  descends  from  a  corrected  copy  of  *,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how 
he  is  to  be  refuted ;  and  when  to  the  interpolations  of  A  are  added  the 
interpolations  of  D,  of  which  a  portion  have  been  already  cited,  I  seem 
to  discern  some  justification  for  what  Mr  Housman  calls  the  grave  and 
disastrous  error  of  Lachmann  in  neglecting  the  Daventriensis  "  whose 
honest  and  independent  witness  he  mistook  for  interpolation  "  (21  p.  104). 
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agreements  between  A  and  manuscripts  which  have  drawn 
from  the  same  source.  One  of  these  is  Venetus  443 '.  iv  iii 
11  '  Haecne  marita  fides'  ends  in  <I>  with  'et  pacate  mihi 
noctes '.  but  in  A  with  '  hae  sunt  pactae  mihi  noctes ',  a  read- 
ing suspicious  enough  in  itself  though  Baehrens  has  put  it 
in  his  text.  But  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  note  that 
Venetus  443  reads  '  et  pacte  mihi  noctes ',  on  which  '  hae  sunt 
pactae'  has  obviously  been  begotten  by  conjecture?  At  in  v 
35  the  same  MS  has  'et  flama  palustra',  the  unintelligible 
reading  of  <t>  in  the  text  and  '  al'  plaustra  boetes '  a  form  of 
A's  reading  found  in  other  Renaissance  MSS  in  the  margin. 
And,  to  bring  the  Holkhamicus  once  more  into  the  field,  it 
is  at  least  remarkable  that  at  in  xviii  20  '  atque  omnia 
magnis  |  Getmnea  sint  ludis '  that  MS  should  have  '  Gemina ' 
instead  of  '  Gemmea '  the  reading  of  its  family.  For  if  the 
unintelligible  and  unmetrical  'Gemina'  were  the  original 
tradition  of  A,  the  foolish  but  metrical  '  Semina '  of  DV 
would  be  completely  explained.  The  deviations  of  L  from  <I> 
are  not  without  their  use  to  us.  For  they  often  confer  upon 
the  readings  of  A  a  corroboration  of  which  at  present  they 
certainly  stand  in  need. 

I  submit  then  that  it  has  been  shown  that  A  is  much 
more  deeply  interpolated  than  N,  and  that  where  A  con- 
tradicts N  as  to  the  word  to  be  supplied  in  a  lacuna  of  <£», 
N  is  to  be  believed  rather  than  A.  In  II  xxiv  45  46  '  iam 
tibi  lasonia  uecta  est  Medea  carina  |  et  modo  sola 

relicta  uiro '  N  reads  '  seruato',  A  '  ab  infido ' ;  and  as  Mr 
Housman  concedes,  "as  to  sense  there  is  little  to  choose." 
But  of  course  one  of  the  two  must  be  an  interpolation.  In 
deciding  which,  we  ask  first  which  gives  the  easier  con- 
struction ;  and  the  answer  is  ab  infido ;  and  secondly  which 
presents  the  more  obvious  sense  and  the  answer,  as  we  see 
from  another  supplement  '  fallaci '  in  D,  is  again  ab  infido. 
'seruato'  then,  the  less  obvious  reading,  would  be  clearly  to 
be  preferred  did  not  Mr  Housman,  following  Baehrens  (prole- 
gomena p.  xn),  contend  that  "  what  must  settle  the  question 
in  favour  of  ab  infido  for  any  impartial  judge  arc  palaeo- 
1  Comp.  Hosius  I.e.  p.  580.  The  date  of  this  MS  is  1453. 
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graphical  considerations.  It  is  quite  clear... that  the  scribe 
of  the  parent  codex  of  the  one  family  glanced  from  the  do 
of  modo  to  the  do  ofinftdoj  and  so  left  a  metrical  gap  which 
F  honestly  preserves  and  which  N  fills  up  with  the  conjecture 
seruato."  It  is  quite  clear  however  that  F  and  its  family 
often  omit  words  without  any  glancing  of  the  eye,  as  at  II  xxi 
5,  7  xxxiv  55  in  i  38  iii  21  xi  21  IV  iii  9  xi  64,  68;  and 
Mr  Housman  would  have  done  well  to  examine  the  apparatus 
criticus  before  stigmatising  as  "irrational"  the  statement  that 
'ab  infido'  is  a  conjecture.  This  passage  then  should  join 
another  one  in  which  N's  reading  is  accepted  by  Mr  Housmau, 
iv  1  15  'nee  sinuosa  cauo  pendebant  uela  theatre'  where  A's 
supplement  'suo'  is  worthy  of  no  more  attention  than  the 
'nouo'  of  Neap.  268 ;  and  apparently  yet  another  one  IV  ii  28 
'  Corbis  inposito '  <£  '  C.  in  inposito  '  N  '  ab  imposito '  A  where 
A's  reading,  even  if  right,  and  it  receives  no  support  from  the 
Italian  MSS1,  and  is  rejected  by  Mr  Housman,  can  only  be  a 
conjecture. 

I  have  already  defended  N  against  O  at  in  xiv  19 ;  and 
at  II  xxviii  21  '  Andromede  monstris  fuerat  deuota  marinis' 
('monstrata'  O)  I  see  no  reason  for  suspecting  'deuota'. 
If  it  be  a  conjecture,  it  is  far  better  than  anything  since 
proposed,  whether  it  be  Baehrens' '  sacra ta'  or  Ellis"  prostrata.' 
Both  build  upon  the  sand.  For  when,  as  here,  one  word 
swallows  another,  the  victim's  features  disappear  entirely  as 
in  I  ii  26  '  culta ']  '  una '  <l>  iv  19  '  nee  te ']  '  post  hec '  N  (sed 
corr.)  II  i  19  '  Ossan ']  '  Titan '  <J>  and  many  other  places. 
At  in  xiii  56  there  is  no  doubt  little  to  choose  between  'pio' 
N  and  '  tuo '  O,  '  pio'  being  a  little  more  nervous  and  '  tuo'  a 
little  less  obvious;  but  what  decides  me  to  prefer  pio  is  observ- 
ing that  '  pius '  is  corrupted  to  a  possessive  pronoun  at  Ovid 
Fast,  iv  724,  V  49,  Ib.  6132.  In  the  much-canvassed  omissions 
of  N  I  find  no  evidence  of  design,  in  x  17,  18  were  obviously 
omitted  through  homoioteleuton,  'caput'  ending  16  and  18. 
The  omission  of  in  xi  58  must  have  been  a  pure  accident ; 

1  "a&  imp.  Keiu  Codex"  Hosius  I.e.  p.  581  n.  18. 

2  mta  has  similarly  intruded  itself  in  place  of  rata  in  the  Galeanus  at 

ib. '.»:. 
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no  one  suspected  the  line  till  Mr  Palmer.  And  if  so,  why 
should  we  assume  design  at  in  ix  35  ?  Mr  Housman  does  not; 
and  yet  of  II  xxxiv  83,  one  out  of  two  places  where  N  omits 
the  end  of  a  line,  the  part  most  liable  to  injury,  he  says  that 
"  the  scribe  saw  the  line  was  nonsense  and  desisted  from 
finishing  it."  Presumably  then  he  was  not  the  same  scribe 
who  a  few  pages  on  at  in  v  35  writes  'cur  serus  uersare 
boues  et  flamma  boon.'  These  omissions  then  can  be  no 
more  twisted  into  evidence  of  wilful  omission  by  N  than  of 
wilful  insertion  by  O.  O  is  here  better  than  N ;  but  the 
question  of  honesty  does  not  arise.  Mr  Housman 's  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  affected  by  gazing  too  intently  on  the 
composite  character  of  N.  It  might  indeed  be  thought  that  a 
MS  which  had  united  an  extrinsic  tradition  with  its  own  would 
be  particularly  liable  to  be  interpolated  ;  but  L  (and  pv)  show 
us  that  this  need  not  be  the  case.  The  variations  of  L  from 
<1>  are  derived  from  other  codices ;  but  of  conjectural  altera- 
tion there  is  hardly  a  trace. 

At  the  end  of  his  paper  Mr  Housman  puts  the  question 
"  Which  is  the  best  MS  of  Propertius  ? "  and  returns  himself 
the  answer  "  There  is  no  best  MS  of  Propertius."  This  denial 
of  supremacy  is  of  course  aimed  at  the  "  worshipped  Neapoli- 
tanus,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  invidiously  denominated.  If  it 
means  that  there  is  no  codex  of  Propertius  as  eminent  as 
the  Parisinus  of  Demosthenes  or  the  Vaticanus  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  no  one  will  dispute  it.  But  if  it  means  that  N  is 
not  primus,  or  rather  facile  princeps,  inter  pares,  the  judg- 
ment will  not,  I  imagine,  receive  the  assent  of  the  critics  of 
the  future  who  will,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  pronounce 
on  the  contrary  that  the  Neapolitanus  is  the  best  MS  of 
Propertius,  best  as  being  the  oldest  of  our  witnesses,  best 
again  as  the  one  that  presents  the  greatest  amount  of  truth 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  falsehood. 

To  sum  up,  the  manuscript  evidence  now  known  may  be 
arranged  as  follows :  (1)  the  Neapolitanus  including  its  first 
corrector  (Na),  (2)  the  family  <£,  (3)  the  family  or  sub-family 
A  after  deduction  of  the  conjectural  alterations  in  DV,  (4) 
certain  corrections  and  variants  found  in  <]>  and  A  manuscripts, 
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together  with  readings  in  the  text  of  other  manuscripts 
which  may  have  been  derived  from  a  source  allied  to  N. 
The  evidence  of  N,  as  of  L  also,  must  be  untwisted  into  its 
component  threads.  The  tradition  of  the  <I>  family  must  be 
determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  witness  of  AFf  (in  part) 
N  and  L.  The  evidence  of  the  A  family  must  be  separated 
into  three :  (a)  evidence  confirmed  by  <I>  for  which  O  can  be 
used  as  an  algebraical  expression,  (6)  evidence  confirmed  by 
L  or  N,  (c)  evidence  confirmed  by  neither.  The  last,  though 
certainly  not  to  be  neglected,  must  be  carefully  sifted  and 
received  with  caution  until  it  is  confirmed  from  some  undis- 
covered source.  Still  greater  caution  is  required  in  dealing 
with  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of  the  last  class,  though 
the  agreement  of  fi  and  v  may  be  fairly  well  trusted  to  supply 
the  gap  in  N.  Of  no  MS  except  N  is  the  unsupported  witness 
of  much  account,  though  of  course  a  reading  supported  by  one 
manuscript  has  more  chance  of  being  right  than  a  reading 
supported  by  none. 

And  now,  emerging  from  a  toilsome  though  necessary 
examination  of  the  past  in  Propertian  criticism,  we  may  turn 
for  a  moment  to  speculation  about  its  future.  Even  in  this 
airy  region  scholars  are  divided.  '  Hinc  Hosius  stetit,  inde 
Leo1.'  The  former  declares  that  the  future  editor  may 
confine  his  attention  to  Baehrens'  codices,  except  that  M 
(i.e.  Neapolitanus  268)  should  be  collated  where  A  fails2. 
Dr  Hosius'  collection  of  facts  relating  to  a  number  of  manu- 
scripts of  Propertius  is  certainly  valuable ;  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  all  his  judgments  regarding  them.  His 
estimate  of  Neap.  268  is  wholly  mistaken,  and  of  Vrbinas 
641  by  no  means  entirely  satisfactory.  And  the  first  is  so 
surprising  a  misinterpretation  of  patent  facts  in  the  manu- 
script, that  our  confidence  in  his  perspicacity  is  destroyed. 
His  dictum  then  is  no  reason  against  inclining  to  the  more 
hopeful  view  of  Leo  that  r  may  yet  have  some  revelations 
in  store  for  us.  Mr  Housman,  criticising  this  opinion, 

1  Claudian  in  Eutrop.  i  559. 
a  Ithein.  Mm.  56  (1891),  p.  582. 
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declares  that  "he  has  scrutinised  the  mass  of  critical  material 
collected  by  Burmann  and  Hertzberg  without  discovering  a 
fragment  of  genuine  tradition  unknown  to  us  from  NAFDVfv." 
To  scrutinise  a  collection  as  inaccurate  as  Hertzberg's  would 
appear  to  be  a  waste  of  time ;  and  a  scrutiny  of  Burmann's 
edition  did  not  save  Lachmann,  according  to  Mr  Housman, 
from  "  erring  grievously  arid  disastrously."  Dismissing  then 
this  argument,  if  argument  it  be,  we  may  seek  some  justifi- 
cation for  hopefulness  in  a  source  which  has  been  latterly 
neglected  and  is  imperfectly  represented  in  Burmann. 


VIII.    THE  CODICES  OF  PASSERAT. 

The  codices  of  PASSERAT  were  excellent  according  to 
Joh.  Schrader,  a  judge  of  undeniable  competence  (Emenda- 
tionum  Liber,  p.  90),  and  a  number  of  readings  thence  derived 
will  be  found  in  the  text  or  annotations  of  Baehrens.  But 
suspicion  has  been  thrown  upon  their  source ;  and  it  has 
been  maintained  that  these  'veteres  libri'  are  as  shadowy 
as  the  '  Old  Plays '  whence  the  author  of  Waverley  derived 
so  many  headings  for  the  chapters  of  his  romances.  The 
question  of  Passerat's  good  faith  has  an  especial  interest  at 
a  moment  when  a  similar  controversy  is  being  conducted 
about  his  most  eminent  countryman  and  contemporary,  Henri 
Estienne1.  It  is  known  that  emenders  of  the  classics  have 
sometimes  clothed  their  conjectures  with  the  spurious  au- 
thority of  an  imaginary  codex.  But  we  must  demand  the  most 
convincing  evidence  before  we  ascribe  this  '  pious '  fraud  to 
a  scholar  of  repute.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  Passerat's 
readings  are  not  now  to  be  found  outside  his  commentary 
warranted  the  suspicion  of  Bronkhusius,  and  necessitated 
the  defence  of  Barth,  Praefatio  p.  xviii ;  but  it  is  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  wholly  indefensible  conduct  of  Baehrens,  who 
without  a  word  to  his  readers  has  assigned  to  '  Passeratius ' 

1  See  Dr  England's  and  Dr  Tilley's  defence  of  him  in  the  Classical 
Review  (1894  May,  p.  196,  June,  p.  251). 
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liiniself  a  number  of  readings  which  '  Passeratius '  states 
that  he  derived  from  manuscripts.  If  Passerat  *  be,  as 
Baehrens  has  assumed,  a  liar,  he  is  a  liar  of  an  unusual 
type.  For  example,  on  in  xiii  62  (p.  492  A,  he  writes  '  Hie 
pro  Phoebade'  (sic,  his  text  has  'Maenas')  'vet.  lib.  Phoebus, 
leg.  Phoebas.'  Baehrens  reports  '  Phoebas  Passeratius'  On 
I  xxi  5  '  seruato  ut  possint '  Baehrens  writes  '  ut  deleuit 
Passeratius.'  Passerat's  note  (p.  241  B)  is  as  follows  'pro 
seruato  ut  sunt  qui  legant  seruatom,  sed  TO  ut  abest  a  net. 
lib.  et  non  nullis  excusis.'  Was  such  simple  duplicity  ever 
seen  ?  The  man  who  fabricates  a  corruption  in  a  '  uetus 
liber '  in  order  to  recommend  one  conjecture  of  his  own  is 
the  man  who  recommends  another  by  stating  that  it  is  found 
in  a  '  uetus  liber '  and  in  some  printed  editions !  Supposing 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  readings  which  Passerat  quotes 
were  not  in  the  codices  from  which  he  said  he  derived  them, 
fraud  would  still  be  unproven.  His  work  was  published 
posthumously,  and  contains  clerical  and  printers'  errors  which 
the  author  would  undoubtedly  have  corrected ;  and  again, 
the  history  of  scholarship  shows  that  there  are  hardly  limits 
to  human  carelessness.  The  impression  I  receive  from 
Passerat's  notes  is  that  of  an  honest  seeker  after  truth  ;  and 
I  can  adduce  some  evidence  that  Passerat  had  MS  authority 
for  the  readings  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  NAFDV. 
Thus  'in  arce'  (in  v  9)  is  a  variant  in  Vat.  3188  ;  'raptam  ' 
IV  I  117  and  'anus'  (iv  v  6)  I  have  noted  from  Bernensis 
517,  'loui'  for  '  Lyco '  (ill  xv  12)  from  the  margin  of  the 
same;  and,  as  already  said,  '  numerern '  in  in  xvii  17  is  the 
reading  of  L.  But  I  must  leave  the  further  defence  of 
Passerat  to  other  hands  (some  of  his  own  countrymen  might 
fitly  undertake  it,  M.  Plessis  perhaps,  M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac 
or  M.  Raymond  Bonafous)  and  pass  to  the  next  question, 
the  authority  of  his  readings.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
correctness,  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of  these,  whenceso- 
ever  derived,  are  conjectures  and  bad  ones  to  boot.  Here 
is  the  collection  for  I  xi  11.  '  Tentantis  in  unda]  libri 
quidaui  vulgati  natitantis,  alij  tentantis,  alij  teneatis,  te  nauis 
in  aluo,  te  staminis  alueo,  legendum  puto  te  fluminis  alueo... 
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lib.  vet.  seal.,  Tentatis.  In  Codice  Vaticano  tentantis,  tuctan- 
tis,  tuetantis:  &  adscriptum  ad  oram  libri,  Insula,  vel  flu- 
uius  paruulus.'  But  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  this ;  for 
in  those  times  the  critical  comparison  of  authorities  was  an 
undiscovered  art,  and  Passerat's  collection  in  particular  seems 
to  have  been  an  omnium  gatherum.  From  it  I  extract  the 
following  readings  for  addition  to  those  recorded  in  Baehrens' 
apparatus  at  I  xiii  17,  xv  29,  xvi  13,  xxi  5,  II  xix  29,  xxviii  16, 
III  v  9,  xiii  62,  xx  18,  ib.  25,  IV  ix  57  *,  whether  as  genuine 
remnants  of  antiquity  or  as  examples  of  not  infelicitous  con- 
jecture :  I  i  9  (p.  138  B)  ' Milanion ']...'  Scribitur  in  ueteribus 
libris,  Melanion,  ut  ei  in  e  longum  uertatur'  (Menalion  ON). 
x  15  (p.  192  B)  ' diuisos.']  'net.  lib.  diuulsos'  (sic):  '  unde 
legendum  puto  diuulsos '.  xiv  21  (p.  209  B)  '  vet.  lib.  Hcec 
miserum  toto  luuenem  versante  cubili :  vnde  legendum  puto : 
Hac,  scilicet  Venere,  versante.  id  est,  dum  haec  Venus  versat 
luuenem '  (for  the  confusion  of  -nte  and  -re  see  above  p.  62). 
xvi  38  (p.  220  E)  'sed  melius  vet.  lib.  Quae  solet  immerito 
dicere  turbo,  loco '.  xvii  24  (p.  226  D)  'Vt']'  sed  uet.  lib.  Tu. 
unde  legendum  Turn '.  xviii  24  (p.  229  D)  '  sunt ']  '  vet.  lib. 
Sic  pro  sunt :  vnde  legi  videtur  oportere,  sit,  ut  referatur  ad 
TO  Iniuriam.'  [n  iii  24  (p.  259  B)  'Aridus']...'iu  vet.  lib.  legi- 
tur:  Candidus,  &  Macrobius  de  differentia  Graeci  et  Latini 
sermonis  ex  Propertio  legit  Candidus  Augustae  sternuit  omen 
Amor'].  II  vi  9  (p.  269  A)  'nomina']  'vet.  libr.  Numina,  id 
est,  Deorum  imagines  et  signa,  quia  sub  specie  louis,  Mer- 
curij,  Phoebi  potest  latere  amator'.  xxv  35  (p.  350  c)  '  Et  si 
secla  forent  antiquis  grata  puellis.]  duplex  lectio,  una, 
gratis  antiqua  puellis,  id  est  si  ssecula  antiqua  essent  puellis 
gratis ;  id  est,  qusB  placet,  et  formosae  sunt.  altera,  gnata, 

pro  grata An  gnota  pro  nota,  ut  gnotu,  cognitu....An  guara, 

quod  idem  ualet,  et  frequens  est  Tacito '.  gratis  antiqua, 
which  appears  to  be  right  if  gratis  be  taken  as  '  grateful,'  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  easy  conjecture.  It  was  neglected  by  all 
scholars  till  Mr  Housman  hit  upon  it  again  in  1887.  Passerat, 
it  is  obvious,  set  no  store  by  it.  xxvi  36  (p.  356  A)  'frigidus '] 

1  I  omit  places  where  Baehrens  appears  to   record  Passerat's  readings 
under  r.     Also  the  readings  of  the  '  Codex  Memmij,'  p.  42  above. 
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sed  uet,  lib.  'Tin-Indus'  cf.  I  xx  13  3>.  xxxii  47  (p.  38G  A) 
'  Qui  quwrit  Tatios  tteteres  durosque  Sabinos.']  'Alias  legitur, 
Tulhs,  quae  lectio  fortasse  vera,  una  litera  detracta.  Fest. 
Tains  in  Sabinorum  nominibus  pnvnominis  loco  uidetur  fuisse' . 
This  was  perhaps  the  basis  of  Schrader's  conjecture  '  Latias,' 
which  Baehrens  accepts  ;  A  reads  '  tatios,'  <I>  '  tacios,'  N  '  taci- 
tos '.  xxxiv  75  (p.  401  B)  '  Quamvis  ille  sua  lassus  requies- 
cat  auena'j  'Sed  vet.  lib.  habent  suas,  pro  situ,  undo 
legendum  videtnr  sit  as  requiescat  auenas.  Scaliger  suam 
auenam  legit '  (the  omission  of  final  s  is  not  uncommon  in 
Propertius'  manuscripts,  as  should  be  borne  in  mind  at 
ii  xxxii  231).  in  vi  20  (p.  435  A)  l  Est  paine  seruo  rnrnpere 
teste  /idem.]  Alij  libri  habent,  In  punce,  pro  impune,  est 
ironia.'  Fonteine  conjectured  'Nee  poena  est';  if  we  could' 
build  on  In  punae,  'Inpime  est...  ?'  would  be  better,  vii  13 
(p.  440  c)  ' Infelix  Aquilo  raptae  timor  Orithyiae.']  'Pro 
timor,  uet.  lib.  habent  memor'.  memor  is  perhaps  the  conjec- 
ture of  some  harmonist  who  remembered  n  xxvi  51  'cru- 
delem  et  Boream  rapta  Orithyia  negauit.'  Passerat  himself 
did  not  approve  of  memor,  as  he  quotes  this  passage  with  the 
note  '  timor  turn  cum  rapiebatur,  nam  postea  assuerat  ut 
eleg.  26  lib.  2'.  x  1  (p.  462  ti)misissent...]  'alij  libri lussissent. 
An  risissent'  ib.  12  (p.  463  D)  ' poscentes ']  '  Quidam  libri 
habent :  Praesentes  id  est,  fauentes '.  xiv  3  (p.  493  A) 
'  I<i //des']  'sed  uet.  libr.  Laudos:  unde  uiri  docti  legunt,  ludos'. 
xvii  3  (p.  508  c)  'fastus.']  '  legitur  et  fluctus.'  IV  iii  34 
(p.  590  B)  '  Et  Tyria  in  gladios  vellera  secta  suos.']  '  sed 
ueteres  libri  habent  in  clattos  (ut  legamus  tuos,  pro  suos'). 
ib.  49  (p.  592  B)  omnis  amor  magnus  sed  aperto  in  coniuge 
motor]. ..vet.  lib.  sed  in  apto;  id  est,  bene  conuenienti  iugo: 
eleg.  ult.  lib.  3,  uers.  8,  et  eleg.  22.  '  Venturas  coniugis  ajitiix 
amoi* '.  iv  37  (p.  602  A)  '  reponet.']  sed  uet.  lib.  reportet 
(assigned  by  Baehrens  to  '  Dousa  pater ').  vii  85  (p.  653  B) 
'  Tyburtina ']  '  uet.  lib.  Tibnrniiia  a  Tiburnus '  (the  vulgate 
Tilmrtina  is  post- Augustan) ;  viii  19  (p.  658  c)  'in  arcana... 
taberna.']  'vet.  lib.  Aricina.  fortasse  recte'  (Schrader  ap- 

1  It  is  an  easy  loss  when  the  s  is  written  above  the  line,  of  which  there 

s  B  a 

are  examples  in  N  at  n  xii  19  '  Intacto,'  xxviii  G2  '  nocte,'  xxix  5  '  facula.' 
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proved  of  this  certainly  ingenious  reading;  but  it  appears 
better  to  place  the  couplet  after  v.  2  with  Luetjohann);  xi  39 
(p.  702  c)  Et  Persen  proaui  simulantem  pectus  Achilli]... 
Lipsius  in  Velleium  legit :  Et  Persen  proauo  stimulantem 
pectus  Achille. .  .ego  malim,  proauo  stimulantem  pectus  Achilli 
ut. ..utraque  vetus  lectio  retineatur,  Stimulantem  &  proauo. 
nam  S  adhffisit  ob  sequens  S,  &  Achilli,  lego  pro  Achillis' 
(this  appears  to  mean  his  '  uet.  libri '  had  proauos  and  stimu- 
lantem ;  in  the  next  line  Passerat  reads  proauus  without 
remark). 

The  following  readings,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
other  scholars,  will  be  found  recorded  by  Passerat.  II  xxxii  61 
'Quod  sen  tu  Graias'  (Heinsius).  in  ix  38  'semper']  'fratrum' 
(Markland).  iv  ii  36  '  leue  corpus'  (the  lemma  and  the  text 
'  pondus ')  Heinsius. 

I  conclude  with  a  passage  which  requires  a  somewhat 
longer  discussion. 

I  xix  11  sqq. 

illic  quicquid  ero  semper  tua  dicar  imago ; 

traicit  et  fati  litora  magnus  amor, 
illic  formosus  veniant  chorus  heroinae, 

quas  dedit  Argiuis  Dardana  praeda  uiris. 
quarum  nulla  tua  fuerit  mihi,  Cynthia,  forma  15 

gratior  et  (Tellus  hoc  ita  iusta  sinat) 
quamuis  te  longae  remorentur  fata  senectae, 

cara  tamen  lacrimis  ossa  futura  meis. 
quae  tu  uiua  mea  possis  sentire  fauilla, 

turn  mihi  non  ullo  mors.sit  amara  loco.  10 

quam  uereor  ne  te  contempto,  Cynthia,  busto 

abstrahat  a  nostro  puluere  iniquus  amor, 
cogat  et  inuitam  lacrimas  siccare  cadentes ! 

flectitur  assiduis  certa  puella  minis. 

With  the  exception  that  I  have  adopted  Leo's  punctua- 
tion, lines  15 — 20  are  printed  as  in  the  vulgate.  Of  v.  18 
Hertzberg  rightly  says  '  sententiam  primus  vere,  ut  plurima, 
perspexisse  mihi  videtur  Passeratius  sic  interpretatus :  "Tu 
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mortua  etiam  mihi  misero,"  (lacrimis  meis  i.e.  mihi  lacri- 
manti :  ...)  "quern  curae  nee  in  ipsa  morte  relinquunt,  cara 
eris  teque  mortuam  complectar '";  and  Baehrens'  interpreta- 
tion is  not  very  different  "  lacrimis — meis  =  lacrimanti  mihi  " : 
(cf.  I,  3,  46)  accipiendum  est  de  guttis,  quas  elicit  laetitia. 
de  umbrarum  lacrimis  ex.  gr.  IV  7,  69 "  prolegg.  p.  xvn 
(note).  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  fidelity  after  death. 
Propertius  is  not  afraid  to  die,  but  of  being  forgotten  by  his 
love.  He  will  himself  be  true  to  her  in  the  world  below ; 
though  she  survive  him  through  a  long  old  age,  he  will 
welcome  her  at  last  with  a  true  lover's  tears.  This  he 
promises  for  himself:  what  is  it  that  he  hopes  from  her? 
what  is  it  that  is  to  sweeten  death  wherever  he  may  be 
laid  ?  The  knowledge  of  her  loyalty  to  him  after  death. 
Though  the  dead  clay  cannot  answer,  it  can  feel;  'interea 
caue  sis  nos  aspernata  sepultos ;  |  non  nihil  ad  uerum  conscia 
terra  sapit '  (ll  xiii  41  sq.).  This,  with  other  passages  which 
it  were  superfluous  to  quote,  shows  the  thought  natural  to 
Propertius  not  less  than  Ov.  Met.  vm  488  sq.  '  uos  modo 
fraterni  manes  animaeque  recentes  j  officium  sentite  ineum  ' 
and  Trist.  II  3.  83  sq.  quoted  below,  places  cited  by  Hertzberg 
to  prove  the  contrary,  establish  the  meaning  of  sentire  for  a 
passage  like  the  present,  nor  less  than  verses  21  and  fol- 
lowing indicate  that  it  is  the  poet's  own  feelings  that  are 
here  the  centre  of  his  regard.  Baehrens  is  with  me  in 
explaining  '  sentire '  of  the  sentience  of  the  dead ;  but  his 
'  quae  (sc.  '  ossa ')  cum  mixta  mea  possim  sentire  fauilla ' 
introduces  an  alien  thought.  Placed  between  18  '  cara  tamen 
lacrimis  ossa,  futura  meis'  and  21  sqq.  'quam  uereor  ne  te — | 
abstrahat  a  nostro  puluere  iniquus  amor  |  cogat  et  inuitam 
lacrimas  siccare  cadentes,'  can  we  doubt  what  tribute  of 
affection  the  poet's  manes  would  desire  to  feel  ?  If  we  do, 
Ovid,  in  one  of  his  many  imitations,  will  instruct  us ;  Tr.  I.  c. 

81  sqq.  'tu  tamen  extincto  feralia  tminera  semper  |  rfeque 
tuis  lacrimis  umida  serta  dato:  |  quamuis  in  cineres  corpus 
mutauerit    ignis,  |  sentiet    officium    maesta  fauilla    pium.' 
Now  observe  that  it  is  only  their  position  in  the  verse  which 
informs  us  that  '  uiua '  is  nom.  and  '  mea '  abl. ;   and  the 
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requisite  sense  may  be  easily  elicited  by  the  assumption  of 
only  ordinary  blunders. 

qua*  uiua  mea"  te  possitf  sentire  fauilla; 
turn  mihi  non  ullo  mors  sit  amara  loco. 

Once  suppose  'te'  accidentally  transposed,  the  other 
changes  would  easily  follow  ;  for  of  the  loss  of  final  s  I  have 
already  spoken,  p.  78.  '  uiua — te '  exactly  corresponds  to 
'  interea '  in  II  xiii  41  (already  quoted)  ;  and  if  the  objection 
be  brought  against  quas  that  it  ought  to  mean  not '  lacrimas ' 
but  '  lacrimas  meas,'  Ovid  ex  Ponto  I  9  41  sq.  will  refute  it : 
'  iure  igitur  lacrimas  Celso  libamus  adempto,  |  cum  fugerem 
uiuo  quas  dedit  illi  mihi.' 

This  then  is  the  reading  which,  on  the  evidence  now 
at  our  disposal,  we  should  attribute  to  Propertius.  It  would 
however  receive  remarkable  confirmation  if  the  lection 
quoted  by  Passerat  be  a  true  relic  of  antiquity:  '  sed  cum  uet. 
lib.  habent  Quod  si  in  te  me  possim  legendum  puto  :  Quod 
sine  te  uiua  possim  sentire  fauilla.'  And  here  we  take  our 
leave  of  that  'good  old  commentator/  as  Munro  called  him, 
who,  of  all  the  expounders  of  Propertius,  stands  first  in  that 
ample  and  sympathetic  interpretation,  without  which  the 
labours  of  the  collator  are  only  the  gathering  of  dust,  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  conjecturer  but  as  the  beating  of  the 
air.  I  will  not  apologise  for  transcribing  a  brief  notice  of 
him  which  R.  Widdrington  has  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of 
my  copy.  "Joan.  Passeratius;  'Augustas  Tricassiu  natus, 
emunctse  naris  hoo,  qui  scriptores  idoneos  interpretando 
magna  laude  in  Parisiensi  Acad.  meruit;  maleq;  metuit, 
ac  proin  elegia  ultima  uouit  ne  manes  sui  malis  carminibus 
oneraretur.  amissa  oculoru  luce  obiit."  If  it  be  any  merit 
to  have  defended,  however  imperfectly,  the  memory  of  one  so 
sensitive  to  posthumous  defamation  against  the  charge  of 
dealing  dishonestly  with  the  text  of  a  poet  he  loved  so  well, 
sentiat  officium  maesta  fauilla  pium. 


POSTSCRIPT.     After  the  account  of  Bodl.  Add.  B.  55  was 
penned,  the  faded  figures  of  the  date  were  revived  at  my 
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suggestion  by  Mr  Nicholson,  the  Librarian.  He  has  kindly 
communicated  the  result  as  follows.  "  As  for  date,  it  appears 
thus  :  MCCC  LI1.  Whether  I  do  see,  or  only  fancy  I  see,  traces 
of  a  4th  c  I  cannot  tell... I  believe  the  date  was  probably 
MCCCCLI.  Anyhow  Petrarch's  lifetime  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question."  We  may  then  be  reasonably  confident  that  the 
codex  is  not  earlier  than  1451.  Mr  Nicholson  is  "  not  cer- 
tain that  the  name  is  Petrarca,  e.g.  it  might  perhaps  be 
Perrarca:  the  'reviver'  has  not  made  it  clear."  On  this 
point  however  I  had  myself  no  doubt. 

J.  P.  POSTGATE. 

1  The  L  is  not  quite  perfect. 


ADDENDUM  TO  PP.  77  sqq. 

At  I  xii  2  Baehrens  ascribes  'Cynthia  amore'  to  Muretus 
et  Fruteritis,  'Cynth'a  nostra'  to  Graeuius]  but  'Cynthia'  is 
given  by  Passerat  (p.  199  A)  as  the  reading  of  'alij  libri.' 
At  in  xiii  30  besides  'uimineos'  ('alijs  placet')  Passerat 
quotes  from  'alij  libri'  'uirgatos'  (p.  487  D).  Either  gives  a 
good  sense;  and  O  and  N's  'uirgineos'  may  have  arisen 
from  either  or  both. 

Passerat's  codices,  if  lost,  would  not  be  the  only  Latin 
MSS  which  have  disappeared  since  the  16th  century. 
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STUDIES   IN  OLD  ENGLISH 


BY 


H.   M.   CHADWICK. 


PREFATORY   NOTE. 


THE  following  essays  make  no  claim  to  supply  the 
long-felt  want  of  a  grammar  of  Sweet's  Oldest  English 
Texts.  They  are  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  cer- 
tain problems  in  Old  English  phonology,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Old 
English  dialects  and  the  chronological  sequence  of  the 
sound-changes  which  marked  the  early  history  of  the 
language. 

It  ought  to  be  explained  that  these  essays  were  com- 
pleted in  April  of  last  year,  several  months  before  I  was 
able  to  see  the  third  edition  of  Sievers'  Angelsdchsische 
Grammatik.  Consequently  the  references  are  to  the  second 
edition  (Cook's  Translation)  throughout.  I  have  called  at- 
tention, however,  in  the  footnotes  to  many  of  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  third  edition,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  passed  over  anything  of  importance  bearing  on  the 
problems  here  discussed.  It  will  be  found  that  several  of 
the  theories,  against  which  I  have  contended  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  paper,  have  been  in  part  modified  or  with- 
drawn in  the  third  edition;  in  one  or  two  cases,  indeed,  the 
new  explanation  is  practically  identical  with  that  which  I 
have  proposed.  After  some  hesitation  I  decided  to  let  my 
work  remain  in  its  original  form,  because  Sievers'  book, 
while  stating  conclusions,  does  not  profess  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  processes  by  which  these  conclusions  have 
been  attained. 
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A  word  of  apology  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  nomen- 
clature employed  in  the  designation  of  the  hypothetical 
texts  discussed  on  p.  96  ff.  This  might  certainly  have 
been  improved,  but  unfortunately  it  was  brought  to  my 
notice  too  late  to  admit  of  any  alteration  being  made. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  by  without  testifying 
to  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  English 
Philology  by  the  publication  of  The  Oldest  English  Texts. 
Without  that  work  any  such  investigation  as  the  present 
would  of  course  have  been  impossible ;  the  labours  of  the 
investigator  also  have  been  materially  lightened  by  the  accu- 
racy and  the  very  convenient  arrangement  of  the  glossary. 

In  conclusion  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  Cambridge 
Philological  Society  for  allowing  this  paper  to  be  pub- 
lished in  their  Transactions,  and  especially  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  Ridgeway,  for  the  kindly  interest  he  has 
throughout  taken  in  the  work.  Above  all  I  have  to  thank 
Prof.  Skeat,  who  has  gone  through  both  the  manuscript 
and  the  proofs,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
valuable  suggestions. 


H.  M.  CHADWICK. 


CLARE  COLLEGE, 
May,  1899. 
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O.Sax.  =  01d  Saxon. 
O.E.  Fris.  =  01d  East  Frisian. 

O.N.  =  01d  Norse. 

Urn.  =  Urnordisch  (the  language  of  the  earliest  Scandinavian 
inscriptions). 

E.S.  =  Englische  Studien. 
P.B  B.  =  Paul-Braunes  Beitrage. 

P.  G.  =  Paul's  Grundriss  der  germanischen  Philologie. 
O.E.T.  =  Sweet's  Oldest  English  Texts. 
H.E.S.  =  Sweet's  History  of  English  Sounds. 


CORRIGENDA. 

p.  47  f.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  absence  of  umlaut  in  Ps. 
oteawan  is  only  apparent,  -eawan  may  represent  an  earlier  *se3wan  (cf. 
Cp.  meau  <  *mse2w-\  and  may  therefore  be  identical  with  W.Sax. 
-lewan.  If  so,  this  word  furnishes  important  evidence  for  the  former 
existence  of  the  sound  a;3  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter. 

p.  140ft'.  In  the  preparation  of  these  sections  I  unfortunately 
overlooked  Sievers'  article  on  the  same  subject  in  P.B.B.  xi.  (p.  542  ff.). 
I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  it. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Ep.  179  and  504  are  to  be  added  to  the  examples 
of  b  —  Germ.  8,  and /=  Germ. /respectively. 


The  page  references  in  this  paper  are  to  the  bracketed  figures  in  the 
headlines. 


1.    INTRODUCTION. 

THE  oldest  English  texts  exhibit  various  dialectical  pecu- 
liarities. In  the  case  of  certain  (especially  Northumbrian 
and  Kentish)  texts  the  external  evidence  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  locality  in  which  they  were  composed.  The  varieties 
of  the  English  language  which  they  present  may  therefore 
be  known  as  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  the  Kentish  dialect 
etc.  In  the  case  of  several  important  texts  however,  such 
as  the  Vespasian  Psalter  and  the  Epinal,  Erfurt  and  Corpus 
Glossaries,  conclusive  external  evidence  is  wanting.  The 
dialect  of  such  texts  can  only  be  determined  by  comparing 
their  linguistic  characteristics  with  those  of  texts  whose 
place  of  origin  is  known.  When  this  criterion  also  is 
wanting  it  is  preferable  to  use  such  terms  as  "  the  dialect 
of  the  Psalter,"  "  the  dialect  of  the  Epinal  Glossary  "  etc. 

In  tracing  the  historical  development  of  English  sounds 
I  have  made  more  use  of  the  Psalter  and  the  early  North- 
umbrian texts  than  of  the  Glossaries,  because  the  evidence 
of  the  latter  is  of  a  very  complicated  character,  modernised 
or  semi-modernised  forms  often  appearing  side  by  side  with 
others  of  a  much  more  archaic  character.  This  inconsistency 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  older  texts,  the  forms 
of  which  have  sometimes  been  faithfully  copied  by  the 
scribe  but  more  frequently  have  been  brought  either  partly 
or  wholly  into  conformity  with  the  orthographical  usage  of 
his  day. 

In  the  representation  of  English  sounds  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  several  innovations.  In  particular 
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it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  ( )ld 
English  phonology  to  distinguish  between  the  various  ety- 
mological values  of  the  ce-sounds.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
used  the  signs  at1,  of,  a?,  ce4,  of,  ai\  a?,  a?,  a)4.  Their  values 
are  as  follows: — 

ce1  denotes  the  sound  in  W.  Sax.,  North,  dcey  etc.  (for  its 
origin  cf.  p.  61  ff.). 

ce*  denotes  the  sound  arising  from  a  by  i-umlaut,  e.g. 
Ps.  aeldu. 

ce3  denotes  the  sound  arising  from  cea  by  i-umlaut,  e.g. 
Ps.  hlcehaft. 

ce4  denotes  the  sound  arising  from  cea  by  "  palatal  um- 
laut," e.g.  Ps.  -saeh. 

ce5  denotes  the  sound  arising  from  Q  by  i-umlaut,  e.g. 
Ep.  aenid. 

a?  denotes  the  sound  corresponding  to  Goth,  -e-,  O.H.G. 
-a-  under  normal  conditions,  e.g.  W.  Sax.  datd.^ 

a?  denotes  the  sound  arising  from  a  (<  Germ,  ai)  by 
i- umlaut,  e.g.  dcel. 

a?  denotes  the  sound  arising  from  dm  by  i-umlaut,  e.g. 
North,  naed. 

ce*  denotes  the  sound  arising  from  fea  by  "  palatal  um- 
laut," e.g.  Ep.  baecon. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distinction  is  purely  etymo- 
logical, not  phonetic.  The  phonetic  value  of  -ce-  (-ae-,  -£-) 
in  its  various  uses  in  literary  times  is  a  subject  which 
requires  further  investigation.  The  classification  given  above 
however  is  based  on  differences  which  existed  in  pre-literary 
times.  The  necessity  of  such  a  classification  is  shown  by 
the  following  considerations :  the  letters  -ae-  (-ce-,  -$-)  are 
used — apart  from  exceptional  cases — in  West  Saxon  texts 
to  denote  only  ce1,  ce1,  #?2;  in  the  Psalter  ce2,  ce3,  ce4,  a?;  in 
Northumbrian  texts  ce1,  ce2,  ce3,  ee4,  a? ;  -ae-  (-ce-,  -£-)  for  a?5, 
ce*  is  frequent  only  in  the  glossaries,  while  for  a?  it  occurs 
only  in  the  earliest  Northumbrian  texts. 

In  conformity  with  the  use  of  ce1,  ce2  etc.  to  denote  the 

I  The  hypothetical  Germanic  sound  from  which  these  come  is  written  -e-. 
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various  etymological  values  of  ce,  I  have  employed  e~  to 
denote  the  sound  arising  from  ce1  by  i-umlaut^.  e1  is  used, 
where  necessary,  to  denote  the  original  e-sound,  corresponding 
in  general, to  O.H.G.  O.N.  e,  Goth,  i  (ai). 


2.     THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLDER  DIPHTHONGS. 

For    information    regarding    the    history    of    the    older 
diphthongs  we    are    dependent   on  the  observation    of  the 
results  of  three  sound-changes: — 
i.     The  operation  of  i-umlaut. 

ii.     The    operation    of   the    change    known    as    'palatal 
umlautj.' 

iii.     Contraction  through  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -h-. 


i.     The  i-umlaut  of  diphthongs. 

In  West  Saxon  the  i-umlaut  of  ea  (<  Germ,  au)  is 
written  ie  (i,  y)  ;  the  i-umlaut  of  ea  (<  Germ,  a  before 
%,  r,  I  +  consonant)  is  also  written  ie  (i,  y}.  It  would  seem 
natural  therefore  that  there  was  no  qualitative  difference  of 
importance  between  these  sounds  even  at  the  time  when 
i-umlaut  took  place.  It  appears  from  such  forms  as  mehte, 
Sell  which  are  especially  frequent  in  Orosius,  that  at  the  time 
when  palatal  umlaut  took  place  in  West  Saxon  (i.e.  probably 
towards  the  end  of  cent,  ix.)  the  first  element  in  the  ea- 
diphthongs  was  I,  but  it  does  not  of  course  follow  that 
this  was  the  case  at  the  time  when  i-umlaut  operated. 

In  Northumbrian  and  in  the  Psalter  there  is  not  the 
same  harmony  in  the  representation  of  the  umlauted  diph- 
thongs. We  find  : 

t  The  sign  g  which  is  used  by  many  writers  with  this  value  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  occurs  in  the  MSS.  with  a  totally  different  value,  namely 
as  an  equivalent  of  -ae-,  -ce-. 

I  The  term  is  obviously  inappropriate,  but  since  it  is  in  general  use  I 
have  retained  it.  '  Guttural  smoothing '  is  equally  unsuitable,  since  the 
change  certainly  took  place  before  palatals  as  well  as  gutturals,  e.g.  before 
Germ,  -j-  in  Ps.  friyu  etc. 

8—2 
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e  :  ea,  e.g.  Ps.  gelefan  :  geleafa. 

aeh  (cell,  $h)  :  aeh  ((eh,  $h)  e.g.  Ps.  maelt  :  maehte  (pret.) 

er  :  ear,  e.g.  Ps.  ertriSu  :  earm. 

Corresponding  to  Ps.  al  we  find  ael  (cvl,  ?l),  but  since 
there  is  no  evidence  for  breaking  of  Germ,  a  before  I  in 
these  dialects,  these  forms  need  not  be  discussed  here  (cf. 
p.  29  f). 

Judging  from  the  evidence  of  the  Psalter  alone  we  might 
conclude  that  the  regular  umlaut  ofea  was  e,  and  that  this  e 
was  perhaps  a  later  development  of  a  diphthong  correspond- 
ing to  the  W.  Sax.  w.  But  in  that  case  the  absence  of 
umlaut  in  maeht  etc.  would  remain  unexplained.  The 
evidence  of  early  Northumbrian  shows  however  that  in 
this  dialect  at  least  such  was  not  the  case.  Thus  against 
L.V.  eduini,  edgils-f  Bede  M.  has  usually  aeduini  (B.C.N. 
have  eduini),  aedgils  (iv.  25) ;  against  L.V.  beda  M.  has  baeda 
(cf.  Bieda  Chron.  A.  734 ;  Langob.  Bauto,  Baodolinus) ; 
against  Ps.  ned  the  Alphabet  has  naed ;  and  L.V.  possibly 
contains  two  examples,  baede  (1.  432)  and  helm-baed  (1.  10). 
Another  possible  case  is  M.  v.  19,  cvi  beside  iv.  6  ei,  Loc  sg. 
of  eu  probably  from  Germ.  *aujl  (cf.  W.  Sax.  iege),  but  the 
history  of  this  word  in  Northumbrian  is  somewhat  obscure, 
cf.  p.  41.  Lastly  the  North,  caelin  =  W.  Sax.  ceaulin  of  M. 
II.  5  (L.V.  celin)  may  be  compared,  though  the  diphthong 
contained  in  this  word  is  in  all  probability  not  Germ,  au  but 
one  of  later  origin,  cf.  pp.  42,  45. 

It  appears  therefore  that  North,  e  here  represents  an 
earlier  ce  (ce3).  Its  history  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  cP  : 
thus  in  M.  we  find  ae  =  cel  in  blaedla  I.  13,  raedfridum  iv.  1, 
sucebhardo  v.  7,  gae  v.  2.  On  the  other  hand  parallel  to 
e<a?  in  edric  IV.  26,  eduini  iv.  23,  V.  24(2),  (el-)ge  IV.  19, 
and  possibly  estranglorum  iv.  12  (see  below),  we  find  e<cel 
in  reduald  n.  5,  12,  15,  sue/redo  iv.  11,  elge  iv.  19,  uetadun 
v.  3,  probably  deda  II.  16  and  regularly  in  the  second  member 
e.g.  eanfled,  aelbfled,  uictred,  coenred,  eumer.  In  the  Alphabet 

t  L.V.  has  ed-  eed-  seven  times ;  6  before  a  second  member  containing 
?-vocalism,  viz.  eduini  4,  eedgils   1,  eeuric   1.      The    exception    is 
fdtlniiii  occurs  13  times ;  eadijilx,  cinlric  do  not  occur. 
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parallel  to  naed  we  find  gaer.  In  L.V.  ae  =  #?s  is  represented 
only  by  the  uncertain  baede,  helmbaed  (see  above)  and  the 
very  doubtful  aestorhild  (1.  20),  aesturuini  (1.  78)  against 
aeostoruini  (1.  153)  and  eosturuini  (1.  191).  The  examples  of 
ae  =  cel  are  likewise  rare :  in  the  second  member  only  in 
osmaer  (1.  200),  eadmaer  (1.  157),  hegaer  (1.  167)  and  uitmgr 
(1.  219) ;  in  the  first  syllable  apparently  the  only  cases  are 
blaedsuith  (1.  21)  and  blaedla  (11.  186,  203).  Since  bled-  does 
not  occur  in  L.V.  and  the  termination  -la  only  occurs  in 
blaedla  and  etla  (1.  229),  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  these 
names  were  unfamiliar  to  the  scribe  and  that  consequently 
he  has  simply  copied  the  spelling  of  older  documents.  In 
the  second  member  the  possibility  of  shortening  must  be 
taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand  parallel  to  7  ed-, 
3  bed-,  5  beda,  1  celin,  1  scenuulf  (1.  94)  and  3  dremca 
(dremka  1.  95),  cf.  dreamuulfl.  114,  we  find  6  meg-  (including 
2  mei-),  2  ded-,  9  ger-,  8  uer-  and  frequent  red-,  besides 
several  examples  of  less  certain  forms.  In  the  second  member 
we  find  6  -mer,  4  -fled,  and  very  frequent  -red. 

The  history  of  eduini,  beda  etc.  throws  light  on  the 
apparent  absence  of  umlaut  in  Ps.  maeht  (North,  maecti 
in  Caedmon's  Hymn).  It  is  clear  that  these  words  must 
have  contained  a  diphthong  at  the  time  when  i-umlaut 
took  place ;  otherwise  the  result  must  have  been  *me*ht, 
for  -ht-  did  not  prevent  umlaut  (cf.  dryctin  in  the  same 
Hymn).  The  effects  of  t-umlaut  are  identical  in  the  two 
cases ;  the  relationship  ce3  :  ea  <  earlier  ceg  (cf.  p.  26  ff.)  is 
identical  with  the  relationship  ce3  :  ceg,  but  the  latter  forms 
(e.g.  Ps.  pret.  maehte)  have  undergone  palatal  umlaut  and 
consequently  fallen  together  eventually  with  the  forms  which 
have  undergone  i-umlaut.  OB  remains  because  there  is  no 
change  of  w  >  e  in  Northumbrian  (except  under  certain 
conditions  for  which  see  p.  84  f.) ;  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter 
there  was  certainly  a  change  of  a?1  >  e,  but  this  change  was 
very  early  (apparently  before  the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut) 
and  may  consequently  have  taken  place  before  ce1  and  a?  fell 
together. 

With  regard  to  the  i-umlaut  of  Germ,  a  before  r  +  con- 
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sonant  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  in  West  Saxon  at 
any  rate  the  breaking  is  older  than  the  umlaut ;  and  in 
Northumbrian  in  spite  of  such  forms  as  uard,  barnum  etc. 
which  occur  in  the  oldest  texts,  the  palatalisation  of  the 
initial  consonant  in  Ruthwell  yeredce  shows  at  least  that 
it  was  followed  by  a  palatal  vowel  before  the  completion 
of  i-umlaut.  Evidence  in  favour  of  early  breaking  is  like- 
wise given  by  M.  iaruman  ill.  24,  80,  iv.  3  =  Geneal.  (OET. 
p.  167  ff.)  gearomon,  1.  34.  How  then  is  the  e  of  Ps.  emtfiu-, 
North.  (L.V.)  uernberct  ( :  Langob.  uuarnepertus)  to  be 
explained  ?  If  before  the  operation  of  t'-umlaut  these  words 
contained  a  diphthong  parallel  to  that  in  maeht,  one  would 
naturally  expect  this  operation  to  produce  forms  such  as 
*aerrri5u,  *uaern-.  But  in  place  of  -ae-  we  find  -e-.  This 
however  is  not  without  a  parallel ;  for  corresponding  to 
W.  Sax.  cern,  gears  (with  eg1)*!*  we  find  ern,  gers  not  only 
in  the  Psalter  where  the  evidence  would  be  inconclusive 
in  consequence  of  the  change  ce1  >  e,  but  also  in  the  Lin- 
disfarne  Gospels]:.  The  e  is  long  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
writing  ern.  These  forms  can  only  be  explained,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  lengthening  took  place 
before  the  change  of  d?1  >  e,  the  development  being  *celrn 
(<  *rcenn  <  *rcezn  cf.  Kluge,  P.O.2  p.  372)  >celrn  >  ern.  A 
similar  lengthening  in  *afrmfa  would  produce  ermftu  (ermlpu), 
for  as  has  already  been  shown  a?  also  underwent  the  change 
to  e.  We  have  indeed  no  examples  of  -aer-  in  the  early 
North,  texts,  but  this  is  not  strange  considering  the  rareness 
of  forms  with  -er-.  M.  offers  only  one  case,  merci,  though 
this  is  frequent,  while  even  in  L.V.  we  find  only  8  examples 
of  uern-  and  one  of  herding  (1.  333).  The  glossaries  however 
which  closely  resemble  Northumbrian  in  their  treatment  of 
the  t-umlaut  of  diphthongs,  afford  several  examples  of 
ae(r)  =  c&(r),  cf.  p.  122  f.  The  form  uucerenberht,  Gen.  1.  40, 
probably  does  not  belong  here  but  is  rather  with  L.V. 

t  The  metathesis  of  -r-  seems  to  have  been  repeated  at  various  periods. 
Thus  we  find  Lind.  gars  (twice  beside  frequent  gers)  and  D.  pi.  grtesuvi ;  cf. 
Cp.  graes  (864). 

J  Cf.  also  Lind.  berna,  Ps.  bernan,  W.Sax.  bcernaji  with  i-umlaut  of  g. 
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uerenhaeth  (1.  334),  uerenfrith  (1.  365)  to  be  compared  with 
Langob.  Warimbertus  and  contains  probably  the  stem  of 
Tacitus'  Varini. 

The  operation  of  i-umlaut  therefore  in  the  three  classes 
of  diphthongs  has  been  precisely  similar.  The  i-umlaut  of 
Germ,  au  was  originally  cu3,  the  i-umlaut  of  Germ,  a  before 
%  and  before  r  +  consonant  was  ce3 ;  subsequently  lengthening 
took  place  before  r  +  consonant  and  ce3  together  with  a?1 
underwent  a  change  to  e. 


ii.     Palatal  umlaut. 

In  the  Psalter  palatal  umlaut  appears  without  exception 
under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i)  in  all  long  diphthongs  before  immediately  following 
c,  g,  h. 

(ii)  in  all  short  diphthongs  before  immediately  follow- 
ing h. 

(iii)  in  all  short  diphthongs  before  re,  rg  and  before 
rh  when  h  is  preserved. 

There  is  some  irregularity  in  its  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
a  short  diphthong  immediately  followed  by  g,  c  : 

(a)  before  -g-  the  number  of  exceptions  is  small 
(Zeuner  p.  34),  viz.  steogun  (3),  weogum  (1),  weagas  (3). 
Possibly  these  forms  are  due  to  a  later  operation  of  u-  and 
a-umlaut  which  took  in  part  a  different  form.  Palatal 
umlaut  of  the  diphthong  arising  from  Germ,  a  is  universal, 
though  degas  etc.  occur  6  times  (perhaps  on  the  analogy  of 
the  singular)  and  a  is  preserved  in  dagum,  magun,  plagiaft 
(once  each).  In  asagas  the  preservation  of  a  is  regular,  cf. 
hafas,  hafaft. 

(/3)  before  -c-  palatal  umlaut  of  -eo-  is  rare  (Zeuner 
p.  35),  spreocan  etc.  being  the  usual  forms.  On  the  other 
hand  -ea-  only  occurs  once  (hreacan,  113.  7),  palatal  umlaut 
usually  taking  place ;  -e-  is  found  in  wreca  (3),  -a-  in  hracan 
(1),  draca  (4). 

It  would  seem  from  ftweoran  (2),  ftweoru  (2)  beside  Buerh 
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that  palatal  umlaut  did  not  take  place  in  this  dialect  before 
antevocalic  -rh-.  The  retention  of  -u  in  N.  sg.  f.  ftweoru 
makes  it  probable  that  -h-  disappeared  here  very  early  and 
without  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel.  On  the  other 
hand  palatal  umlaut  must  have  taken  place  before  the  loss 
of  -h-  in  the  group  -lh-,  as  is  shown  by  Conj.  fele,  Ind.  3  sg. 
file®.  Here  also  there  can  have  been  no  vowel-lengthening ; 
these  forms  must  be  read  as  fele,  ftteft  as  appears  from  the 
new  preterite  pi.  felun  (=  feluri).  The  difficult  -ea-  of  the 
inf.  -fealan  (72.  28)  is  best  explained  as  an  example  of  late 
a-umlaut,  parallel  perhaps  to  that  suggested  in  the  case  of 
weagas  above. 

Lastly  the  word  western  deserves  mention.  The  Lindis- 
farne  forms  wcestm,  wcestem,  wcestim  etc.  (frequent  and 
consistently  written  with  -ee-)  show  that  it  contains  at1.  -%- 
must  therefore  have  been  lost  here  before  the  operation 
of  breaking. 

The  results  of  palatal  umlaut  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Psalter  may  be  stated  briefly  thus :  that  in  place  of  ea,  ea 
stand  ce  (ae,  $),  e ;  in  place  of  eo  (io\  eo  (io)  stand  e  and  i,  e 
and  %  respectively.  But  in  place  of  e  :  ea  we  have  in  one 
case  ce,  viz.  ftceh  $e  (2),  fiaeh  $e  (1),  daeh  $e  (1). 

In  early  Northumbrian  palatal  umlaut  is  complete  in  the 
following  texts :  viz.  all  the  inscriptions  except  Kirkheaton, 
the  Alphabet,  Caedmon's  Hymn,  Bede's  Death-song,  the 
Leiden  Riddle  and  Liber  Vitae.  In  the  Northumbrian  MSS. 
(M.  and  B.)  of  Bede's  History  it  is  complete  except  before 
-re-  in  the  following  cases : — earconberct  m.  8  (thrice,  C.  has 
ercon-  once  and  eorcon-  once,  B.  has  ercon-  once),  IV.  19 
(ercon-  C.),  V.  24,  but  erconberct  IV.  1,  V.  19  in  agreement 
with  the  other  MSS. ;  earcongot-ce,  -am  ill.  8  (so  also  B.,  but 
C.  has  eorcon-  in  both  cases),  against  ercongota  (in  agreement 
with  the  other  MSS.)  in  the  same  chapter;  earconuald  iv. 
Pr.  (ercon-  C.),  iv.  6  (twice,  C.  has  once  ercon-  and  once 
eorcun-),  against  ercanuald-  in.  19  (twice),  erconualdo  iv.  11, 
each  time  in  agreement  with  the  other  MSS.  The  variation 
therefore  seems  to  be  due  to  Bede  himself.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  failure  of  palatal  umlaut  is  confined  to  the  names  of 
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three  persons  none  of  whom  were  Northumbrians,  viz. 
Earconberct  king  of  Kent,  Earcongotce  his  daughter,  and 
Earconuald  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons.  Names  with  earcon- 
may  not  have  been  familiar  to  a  Northumbrian  ;  the  only 
other  example  of  the  word  is  ercinuald  L.V.  1.  304.  -ea-, 
-eo-  never  occur  before  -rg-,  -rh-,  -beret  -bergae  etc.  being 
the  forms  exclusively  in  use.  In  contrast  apparently  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter,  palatal  umlaut  seems  from  firum  in 
Caedmon's  Hymn  to  have  taken  place  in  Northumbrian  also 
before  antevocalic  -rh-.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  -Ih- 
Northumbrian  agrees  with  the  Psalter,  as  appears  from  the 
word  selces  (twice  in  M.  etc.,  viz.  iv.  13,  v.  18)-J*. 

The  effects  of  palatal  umlaut  in  Northumbrian  are  in 
general  the  same  as  in  the  Psalter.  It  is  to  be  observed 
however  that  in  the  case  of  the  short  diphthongs  its  sphere 
of  operation  was  more  limited,  since  labial  umlaut  of  Germ. 
a  did  not  take  place  in  Northumbrian  before  the  period  of 
palatal  umlaut.  Hence  forms  like  Alph.  lagu,  M.  hagustal- 
densis  (ill.  2),  hacanos  (iv.  23). 

Among  the  phenomena  of  palatal  umlaut  in  Northum- 
brian and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  there  are  two  points 
which  deserve  special  attention  : 

1.  JThe  palatal  umlaut  of  the  Germ,  diphthong  iu  and 
of  the  new  diphthong  arising  by  breaking  from  Germ.  i. 
Sievers  (P.B.B.  xvm.  411  ff.)  has  shown  that  in  the  earliest 
texts  the  Germ,  diphthongs  &u  and  iu  as  also  the  new 
diphthongs  arising  from  Germ,  e  and  i  are  to  a  great  extent 
kept  distinct.  In  the  early  Northumbrian  MSS.  of  Bede 
and  in  Liber  Vitae  there  are  indeed  no  exceptions.  Now 
seeing  that  palatal  umlaut  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
examples  of  earcon-  mentioned  above,  already  complete  in 
these  texts,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  its  effect  on  the 
i-diphthongs  would  differ  from  its  effect  on  the  e-diphthongs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  early  Northumbrian  texts  offer  very 

t  Hence  Sievers'  explanation  (P.B.B.  xvm.  412)  of  seoluini  (L.V.  1.  305) 
must  be  wrong  ;  it  is  preferable  to  regard  seal-  as  simply  a  mistake  for  ceol-. 

J  The  following  explanation  has  now  been  put  forward  by  Sievers 
(Gr.a  §  1(54  f.). 
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little  evidence  either  for  or  against  this  hypothesis,  but  the 
evidence  of  late  Northumbrian,  though  not  extensive,  agrees 
with  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Psalter.  Thus  Ps.  wircaft 
etc. :  were,  birhtu  etc. :  berht,  3  sg.  Ind.  file®  beside  Conj.  fele 
(cf.  B.D.S.  3  sg.  Ind.  uuiurthit  beside  Conj.  uueorth(a)e),  Alph. 
ilcs,  cf.  Run.  eolhxsecg  and  Ep.  781  ilugsegg,  M.  uictuari, 
uictgilsi  I.  15,  uictred,  uictberct  etc.  M.  L.V.-f%  Ps.  inlihtan 
etc.  :  leht,  Ps.  smicaS  :  smec\ ;  especially  noticeable  are  Ps. 
3  sg.  Ind.  atift  (9.  30)  beside  Impv.  geteh  (31.  9),  and  Lind. 
3  sg.  Ind. /it5  (Jn.  x.  12,  13)  beside  Ps.  Conj.  pi.  flen  (67.  2), 
which  show  that  palatal  umlaut  worked  before  the  loss  of 
intervocalic  -h-.  In  some  cases  the  i-  and  e-  stems  seem 
to  have  been  confused ;  thus  Ps.  ptcple  ligende  (17.  46) 
beside  legende ;  so  also  we  have  1  sg.  flign  (54.  7)  beside  legu 
(88.  36),  both  of  which  can  not  be  right;  Cp.  scriopu  (1828) 
tells  in  favour  of  the  i-  form  though  the  contrary  is  the 
more  usual  opinion,  i  is  also  found  as  the  result  of  palatal 
umlaut  from  the  diphthong  lu  arising  through  contraction  of 

1  and  Germ,  -a-,  -o-  (cf.  p.  56  f.),  e.g.  Ps.  1  sg.  frigu  beside 

2  sg.freas  etc.,  cf.  Leid.  Io3,friulactum,  Cp.frioleta  (3  times). 
M.  frigyd  (iv.  23),  cf.  li.V .  friumon,  friubet :  these  words  are 
possibly  connected  with  Ps.  frigu  etc.    l^N.frehelm  (62,  286) 
is   rather   to   be   connected   with   frea.      Another  possible 
example  of  I  <  lu  through  palatal  umlaut  is  Lind.  gigoft,  but 
unfortunately  the  conditions  which   produce  palatal    diph- 
thongisation  in   Northumbrian,  as   well   as   the   period    at 
which  such  change  took    place,  are    obscure.     Clearly    Ps. 
guguft  (iugufi,  guivS)  has  undergone  no  such  diphthongisation 
and  consequently  has  remained  free  from  palatal  umlaut. 

2.  The  palatal  umlaut  of  the  Germ,  diphthong  au. 
The  result  in  Northumbrian  as  in  the  Psalter  is  usually  e, 
though  there  are  not  many  examples  in  the  early  texts. 
L.V.  has  beguini  (thrice),  edilhech  (1.  68),  eftilhech  (1.  105), 

t  Cf.  Siev.  §  84,  where  however  Peohtas  is  wrongly  given  as  an  example 
of  broken  -i.  As  Bede  v.  13  pect-helmo  and  L.V.  pect-helm,  pcct-uald,  etc. 
(frequent)  show,  the  change  of  i  >  e  in  this  word,  like  the  converse  change  in 
<  Wixti-  *Vectis,  took  place  before  the  operation  of  breaking. 

£  This  example  is  regular  only  if  smicafi  belongs  to  a  weak  verb. 
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perhaps  herred  (thrice)  if  this  comes  from  *fieh-red,  and 
possibly  uillech  (1.  473)  which  is  obscure  ;  so  also  probably 
frehelm  (11.  62,  286)  :  frea  cf.  p.  10f;  the  Leiden  Riddle  has 
fieh  (twice),  hehcraeft ;  becun  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Falstone,  Thornhill  III.,  Dewsbury  and  Gretabridge,  and 
Bewcastle  has  probably  been  though  the  vowel  is  not  quite 
certain,  cf.  Victor,  p.  15  ;  so  also  Clerrri.  unne}  :  W.  Sax. 
neah  cf.  p.  17  f.  A  possible  example  in  M.  is  degsa  (i.  34,  V.  24) 
especially  in  view  of  the  form  daegsa  in  C.  (v.  24).  But 
forms  with  -ae-  also  occur  :  thus  M.  has  pcegnalaech  (in.  27) 
against  -lech  in  the  other  MSS.,  and  the  (Runic)  inscription  of 
Crowle  seems  to  have  bcecun.  In  L.V.  baeglug  (1.  290), 
baeglog  (11.  172,  208)  are  examples  if  the  first  member  is 
identical  with  beg-  in  beguini ;  possibly  however  it  is  related 
to  O.H.G.  beiara  (cf.  Chron.  891  bcegerum) ;  another  possible 
example  is  regnhaeg  (1.  372),  but  this  word  might  also  be 
related  to  O.N.  sdkn-heggr  (Noreen,  Urg.  Lautl.  p.  160),  cf.  the 
form  hega  (  :  O.H.G.  haijo)  in  a  charter  (O.E.T.  28)  with  Kent- 
ish characteristics.  Scanty  as  the  evidence  is,  it  seems  to 
show  that  e  comes  from  an  earlier  at  (a?4),  and  so  far  as  one 
can  judge,  the  change  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  a?1  and  <zs  to  e.  The  -ae-  of  Ps.  ftaeh  fte  etc.  (so  also 
Lind.  ftceh  compared  with  Leid.  Rid.  Se/i)  must  be  due  to 
shortening  either  before  or  after  the  operation  of  palatal 
umlaut.  This  change  of  aj*>e  constitutes  an  important 
point  of  difference  between  Northumbrian  and  the  dialect  of 
the  Psalter  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dialect  of  the  glossaries 
on  the  other  (cf.  p.  131  ff.). 

As  the  sound  (a?4)  which  arose  from  Germ,  au  by  palatal 
umlaut  seems  to  have  fallen  together  with  the  sound  (ces) 
which  arose  from  the  same  diphthong  by  i-umlaut,  so  also 
the  result  of  palatal  umlaut  on  the  diphthong  which 
arose  from  Germ,  a  before  r  +  consonant  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  result  of  i-umlaut  on  the  same 
diphthong.  Thus  Ps.  has  ere,  gesnerc,  hergas,  mergUce 
parallel  to  erfe,  etc.  Examples  in  early  Northumbrian  are 
very  rare.  M.  has  four  examples  of  ercun-  (ercon-)  beside 
t  hegaer  (1.  167)  has  probably  e<eo,  cf.  heouald  (p.  40). 
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seven  of  earcon-  (of.  p.  8)  and  L.V.  has  once  ercin-uald^. 
On  the  other  hand  Bede's  Death-song  has  aerigfaerae, 
where  however  the  lengthening  may  have  been  prevented 
by  svarabhakti,  or  possibly  *cerh  may  have  been  restored  on 
the  analogy  of  the  A.G.D.  sg.  *cerce,  if  the  loss  of  -h-  preceded 
the  lengthening.  In  later  Northumbrian  we  have  Lind. 
berg,  mere,  etc.,  but  cere.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Northumbrian  treatment  was  the  same  as  that  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Psalter.  It  is  noticeable  that  here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  palatal  umlaut  of  Germ,  au,  the  glos- 
saries usually  have  -ae-  (cf.  p.  130  ff.). 

The  hypothesis  suggested  above  that  -e-  arising  through 
palatal  umlaut  from  Germ,  au  (as  also  from  Germ,  a  before 
r  +  consonant)  represents  an  earlier  ce  is  supported  by 
evidence  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  early  Northumbrian 
texts  the  diphthong  arising  from  Germ,  au  is  as  elsewhere 
usually  represented  by  ea.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting 
examples  with  -aea-,  -aeo- :  thus  M.  has  aeodbaldum  II. 
Pref.,  aeodbaldo  n.  7,  II.  9,  qanfled  II.  9,  aeanfled  in  24 
(twice);  to  these  should  possibly  be  added  cenheri  (iv.  13), 
if  this  is  a  mistake  for  aeanheri  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Namur  MS. ;  L.V.  has  one  example,  aeostoruini  1.  153.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  names  in  Bede  belonged  to  persons 
living  in  the  seventh  century.  Now  if,  as  seems  probable  in 
view  of  the  more  frequent  -ea-,  the  spelling  -aeo-  -aea-  is  an 
archaism  in  the  Bede  MSS.  and  due  to  copying  from  older 
documents,  it  must  show  that  the  names  of  these  persons 
were  so  written  by  their  contemporaries  and  therefore  that 
the  first  element  in  the  diphthong  -ea-  was  at  no  very 
distant  period  a  real  ce-  sound.  In  the  other  cases  of  palatal 
umlaut  its  character  seems  to  have  been  the  monophthong- 
ising of  a  diphthong  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  element 
alone  survived ;  thus  e<  eo  (Ps.  berht),  e  <eo  (Ps.  leht),  i<io, 
iu  (Ps.  birhtu),  I  <  lo,  lu  (Ps.  -lihtan) ;  the  natural  result 
therefore  of  palatal  umlaut  upon  the  diphthong  wa  (ceo) 
would  be  CB,  for  the  existence  of  which  evidence  has  been 
given  above. 

t  But  these  forms  may  have  Germ,  e  (:  Goth,  unairkns  etc.). 
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iii.     The  loss  of  intervocalic  -h-. 

This  is  not  of  course  the  only  source  of  contraction,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  various  cases  of  contraction  quite 
distinct  as  they  belong  to  entirely  different  periods.  Thus 
in  freo,  if  this  comes  from  an  earlier  *frija-,  the  contraction 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  loss  of  final  -a.  On  the 
other  hand  Germ.  -%-  remained  until  after  the  loss  of  final 
-Uy  as  is  shown  by  wloh,  earh,  furh,  sulh,  etc.  The  loss  of 
intervocalic  -h-  (^)  took  place  indeed  comparatively  late,  as 
is  shown  by  its  frequent  retention  in  the  glossaries.  It  was 
preceded  by  palatal  umlaut  in  Northumbrian,  and  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  10),  and 
must  therefore  be  considerably  later  than  the  operation  of 
t-umlaut.  Hence  it  is  inadmissible  to  say  that  W.  Sax.  near 
comes  directly  from  *nahor  (with  its  first  syllable  still  in 
pre-English  form).  The  change  a  >  ce  preceded  t-umlaut, 
as  is  shown  by  W.  Sax.  cyse  (for  clese),  and  the  subsequent 
change  ce  >  e  had  already  taken  place  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Psalter  when  intervocalic  -h-  was  lost,  as  is  shown  by  Ps. 
-neolaecan  (neo-  8,  nio-  5,  nia-  1),  neoweste,  etc.  <  *nehu-. 
One  may  compare  the  forms  nior  in  the  glosses  belonging  to 
Bede  C.  (O.E.T.,  p.  180  ff.)  and  neor  in  a  Kentish  charter  of 
831  (O.E.T.  No.  38).  Another  example  is  North.  D.  sg. 
eomce,  eomae  (Falstoue) :  W.  Sax.  earn,  presupposing  an 
earlier  *  ehom- ;  for  the  change  a  >  o  in  the  second  syllable 
such  forms  as  beot,  eofot  (Cp.  eobotum)  may  be  compared  (cf. 
Sievers  §  43,  note  4). 

Since  uncontracted  forms  rarely  and  indeed  outside  the 
glossaries  scarcely  ever  occur,  these  have  usually  to  be 
inferred  from  a  comparison  with  the  forms  of  other  Germanic 
languages.  Yet  about  certain  contractions  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt ;  thus  o,  a  simply  absorb  a  following  vowel : 
e.g.  o  +  a,  hon  <  *hohan ;  o  +  ce,  ]>o  (cf.  Ep.  thohae);  a,  +  a,  ra 
(cf.  Cp.  raha)  ;  a  +  ce,  td  (cf.  Cp.  tahae).  There  can  also  be 
no  serious  doubt  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  eo  in  West 
Saxon,  e.g.  eo  +  a,  fieon  <  *fleohar>  ;  eo  +  ce,  fieo  (Opt.) 
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<  *fleohce.     But  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  palatal  umlaut 
had  already  taken  place,  hence  e  +  ce,  flen  <  *flehcen.      So 
also  no  doubt  with  ea,  e.g.  ea  +  a,  kea  (N.  sg.  masc.)  <  *heaha, 
ea  +  ce,  hea  (N.  sg.  fern.)  <  *heahce.     So  also  W.   Sax.  earn 
beside  North.  D.  sg.  eomce  probably  <  *eahom-,  *ehom-  (cf. 
p.  13).      In    the   Psalter   the   A.G.D.  sg.   hean   may   come 
from  *hehan,  but  some  of  the  forms,  e.g.  D.  sg.  masc.  beam 
(135,  12),  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  analogy. 

The  contraction  of  Germ,  e,  a,  £  with  a  following  vowel 
gives  more  remarkable  results.  Contraction  of  Germ,  -e- 
with  -a-  gives  eo  in  the  W.  Sax.  Inf.  seon,  contraction  of  e 
with  ce  gives  eo  in  the  W.  Sax.  Opt.  seo ;  the  corresponding 
forms  of  the  Psalter  are  Inf.  sean,  sian,-\-  Opt.  se.  The 
diphthong  in  the  West  Saxon  forms  is  difficult.  In  the 
Infinitive  according  to  Sievers  (§  113,  cf.  §  45,  4)  we  are  to 
suppose  -on  (with  Idg.  -o-)  not  -an  to  have  been  the  form  in 
existence  before  contraction  took  place  f  ;  hence  -eo-  (seon 

<  *sehon)  is  the  natural  result  of  the  contraction  of  e  +  o. 
This  preservation  of  Idg.  -o-  seems  to  me  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful, not  only  on  account  of  the  -ea-  of  the  Psalter  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  Gothic,  the  Urnordisch  inscriptions  and 
the  early  Finnish  loan-words  uniformly  show  -a-  for  Idg.  -o- 
in  unaccented  as  well  as  in  accented  syllables.     Apart  from 
this  the  only  reputed  case  of  the  preservation  of  Idg.  -o-  is 
freo,  but  this  in  reality  represents  an  earlier  *friu  which  may 
come  just  as  well  from  *frija-  as  from  *frijo-  (cf.  p.  56  ff.). 
That  the  Infinitive  contained  at  one  time  a  labial  vowel  is 
indeed  shown  by  the  labial  umlaut§  in  certain  Psalter  forms, 
e.g.  fearan,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  change  of  a  >  y 
had  taken  place  here,  as  in  stem  syllables,  in  consequence  of 
the  following  nasal.     The  difference  between  W.  Sax.  seon 
and  Ps.  sean  (sian)  might  then  be  explained  as  follows :  in 
West  Saxon  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  was  still  labial 

t  The  frequent  -ia-  shows  that  this  new  diphthong  differed  from  the 
diphthong  -ea-  which  represents  Germ,  au  etc.,  the  first  element  here  being 
identical  no  doubt  with  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong  eo,  io. 

t  This  view  has  now  been  practically  abandoned  by  Sievers  (Gr.3  §  45.  4). 

§  i.e.  umlaut  caused  by  a  following  labial  vowel. 
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(g)  when  contraction  took  place,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Psalter  (as  also  in  the  other  dialects)  the  labialisation  was 
already  lost.  But  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  explanation  :  (i.)  it  renders  Sievers'  explanation  of  hean 
(§  408,  4)  impossible,  since  in  that  case  *hwhon  must  be 
substituted  for  *hlehan,  but  *hie(h}on  would  produce  *heon  ; 
the  same  difficulty  will  of  course  remain  if  *hlehon  contains 
Idg.  -o- ;  yet  Sievers'  explanation  of  hean  can  scarcely  be 
wrong :  (ii.)  -eo-  appears  also  where  there  is  no  nasal,  e.g.  pret. 
W.  Sax.  teode  beside  North,  tiadce  (Caedmon's  Hymn),  N. 
sg.  tweo  beside  North.  (Lind.)  tuia,  Inf.  tweogean  beside 
Lind.  pret.  tuiade^.  In  face  of  these  difficulties  Sievers' 
explanation  of  W.  Sax.  seon  can  not  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. In  the  Conjunctive  (seo  beside  Ps.  se)  also  the 
diphthong  -eo-  requires  explanation  ;  it  does  not  stand  quite 
alone,  for  N.  sg.  seo,  G.  sg.  feos  appear  to  have  eo  through  con- 
traction of  e  +  ce.  Yet  the  difference  between  the  West  Saxon 
forms  and  those  of  the  Psalter  certainly  deserves  consideration. 
Contraction  of  Germ,  -a-  with  -a-  (-o-  according  to 
Sievers  §  111)  gives  -ea-  in  W.  Sax.  Inf.  slean.  The  hypo- 
thetical *slahon  is  of  course  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
*sehon  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  -ea-  should  result 
from  contraction  of  a  +  a.  The  Infinitive  slean  does  not 
occur  in  the  Psalter,  but  its  existence  in  that  dialect  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Ind.  pi.  sleaS  (61,  4)J.  But  *slahon 
*sehan  can  not  have  been  contemporaneous  forms  in  the 
same  dialect.  In  the  Conjunctive  we  have  W.  Sax.  slea 
against  Ps.  -sle  (9,  29).  According  to  Sievers  the  West 

t  Cp.  tidgendi  (cf.  Lind.  Conj.  getuiga)  can  scarcely  be  directly  compared 
with  these  forms  (cf.  p.  46). 

J  An  examination  of  the  Ind.  pi.  forms  of  sean  makes  it  clear  that  at  the 
time  when  contraction  took  place  the  ending  was  already  -«>  (not  -6}>  or  -gj?)  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Psalter.  Against  2  gefio'S  and  2  gesioft  we  have  13  gefiaft, 
1  gefeaft,  12  gesiaft  and  1  geseaft.  The  origin  of  the  forms  with  -io-  is  not 
difficult  to  trace.  It  is  due  in  all  probability  to  bioft,  where  the  contraction 
is  of  much  older  date  (cf.  p.  57).  biaft  (4)  on  the  other  hand  is  due 
perhaps  to  -sta'S  etc.  The  influence  of  this  verb  is  shown  also  by  the  1  sg. 
fleom  (138,  7),  pl.^Zeo'S  (103,  7),  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  sean  and  *flean 
would  regularly  fall  together  throughout  the  Indicative  and  Conjunctive 
Present.  (Cf.  Liud.  1  sg.  -seom.) 
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Saxon  forms  have  -ea-  through  the  analogy  of  the  Indicative 
(and  Infinitive).  In  the  Ind.  1  sg.  slea  would  no  doubt  be 
regular,  but  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  ending  -u  only 
occurs  once  (viz.  Hatt.  p.  397)  in  early  West  Saxon  texts. 

Contraction  of  Germ.  -I-  with  -a-  (-0-  Sievers)  gives  eo  in 
W.  Sax.  wreon,  etc.,  which  offer  the  same  difficulties  as 
seon.  The  Psalter  has  wrean  (103,  9)  where  -ea-  probably 
has  the  same  value  as  in  sean,  sian  (cf.  p.  14  n).  The  Conj. 
wreo  in  West  Saxon  is  to  be  compared  with  seo,  and  presents 
the  same  difficulties. 

It  appears  therefore  that  setting  aside  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  contraction  of  e  +  following  vowel  in 
other  classes  of  words,  the  explanation  of  the  three  types 
of  verbs  (1)  seon,  (2)  slean,  (3)  wreon  propounded  by  Sievers  is 
open  to  two  serious  objections:  (i.)  it  necessitates  our  assuming 
that  in  the  Infinitive  (as  also  in  the  Indie.  Pres.  3  pi.)  the 
West  Saxon  dialect  preserved  a  labial  vowel  (whether  Idg. 
-o-  or  a  later  development  of  Germ,  -a-)  against  -a-  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter  etc.,  (ii.)  it  involves  also  that  the 
Conjunctive  Present  in  slean  and  probably  also  in  the  other 
verbs  is  non-original  and  based  mainly  on  the  forms  which 
show  these  peculiarities  of  contraction. 

This  however  by  no  means  exhausts  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  these  verbs  on  Sievers'  hypothesis.  Even  in  the 
earliest  West  Saxon  texts  the  inflexion  of  wreon  etc.  has 
fallen  together  entirely  with  that  of  verbs  like  fleon  (with 
Germ,  -eu-)  in  the  Present  system,  and  the  confusion  has 
spread  from  thence  to  the  preterite  (cf.  Cosijn,  §  80).  Again, 
the  2,  3  sg.  siehst,  siehft,  sliehst,  sliehft  have,  like  many  other 
verbs  with  a  short  syllable,  syncopated  the  -i-  on  the  analogy 
of  those  verbs  which  have  a  long  syllable.  Before  the  syn- 
cope took  place  we  must  on  Sievers'  hypothesis  suppose  the 
forms  in  existence  to  have  been  *sihi}>,  *sle*hty.  But  after  the 
syncope  one  would  expect  only  to  find  sikty,  slehty,  for  we  have 
no  evidence  to  show  that  breaking  before  -h-  was  operative 
after  the  period  of  *'- umlaut.  W.  Sax.  twelf  is  a  somewhat 
parallel  case.  It  is  also  curious  that  if  this  later  breaking 
took  place  the  result  should  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  If 
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again  the  forms  are  due  to  analogy  this  can  only  spring  from 
the  Imperative  seoh,sleah  and  the  umlaut  must  be  functional; 
but  the  suggestion  is  hardly  worth  serious  consideration. 
Moreover  we  are  confronted  by  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty 
in  the  W.  Sax.  G.D.  sg.  ie.  By  Sievers'  theory  this  can  only 
be  explained  as  a  new  and  late  formation  from  the  N.A.  sg. 
ea  on  the  analogy  of  burg  :  byrg  etc. 

There  is  one  more  case  of  contraction  which  requires 
consideration  here  viz.  near.  As  has  been  above  pointed  out 
(p.  13)  Sievers  can  not  be  right  in  tracing  near  direct  to 
*ncihor,  since  -a-  did  not  remain  until  so  late  a  period.  There 
is  however  no  phonetic  difficulty  in  referring  near  to  *ncehor^. 
Now  according  to  Sievers  (§  57  d.)  the  vocalism  of  neah  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of  near.  Presumably  then  the  regular 
form  would  be  nceh%.  This  is  not  of  course  disproved  by 
nealcecan,  for  Ps.  nehlaecan  is  certainly  a  new  form  due  to  the 
influence  of  neh,  the  regular  forms  being  -niolaecan  etc. 
(cf.  p.  13).  But  the  superlative  niehsta  presents  a  serious 
difficulty,  for  it  is  hardly  credible  that  this  is  a  new  and  late 
formation  from  the  comparatively  modern  neah  with  func- 
tional umlaut  on  the  analogy  of  hlehsta  :  heah  etc.,  especially 
as  the  older  comparative  near,  nea(r)ra  is  umlautless;  nyr,  nyra 
do  not  occur  in  the  early  texts.  But  above  all  it  seems 
arbitrary  to  separate  W.  Sax.  neah  :  near  :  nlehsta  from  O.H.G. 
nah(o)  :  nahor :  ndhisto.  Ps.  nest  certainly  represents  an  earlier 
*nehi8t\\. 

t  In  the  new  edition  (Gr.3  §  57.  2.  d,  §  8'2)  Sievers  has  abandoned  this 
explanation  and  given  that  which  I  have  put  forward  below.  (Cf.  also 
Cosiju  §  61.) 

J  Paul  (P.B.B.  vi.  91)  suggests  that  either  neah  is  a  contamination  of 
nceh  and  nea  (:  G.  nehwa),  or  the  vowel  had  been  shortened  and  subsequently 
undergone  breaking. 

||  The  Frisian  evidence  on  this  point  would  be  invaluable  if  the  history 
of  the  forms  was  clear.  There  can  not  be  much  doubt  that  O.E.  Fris. 
(superl.)  nest  is  identical  with  Ps.  nest.  One  is  also  tempted  to  equate  the 
comparative  niar  with  the  form  nior  in  the  glosses  of  Bede  C.  (W.  Sax.  near), 
but  then  E.  Fris.  nd  and  (superl.)  ndst  remain  unexplained.  *nehor  (whence 
niar)  may  quite  well  owe  its  vocalism  to  the  influence  of  O.E.  Fris.  nei,  W. 
Fris.  nei  (perhaps  <*nehwi),  while  on  the  other  hand  no  analogical  influ- 
ence seems  to  be  possible  in  nd,  ndst.  If  these  forms  come  from  *nahu, 
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The  only  alternative  is  to  take  rieah  as  a  regular  form 
with  breaking  of  Germ,  e  (or  its  later  representative  a  or  a?1) 
before  ^.  According  to  Sievers  (§  82  ff.)  breaking  takes 
place  only  in  the  case  of  short  vowels,  but  the  reason  for 
this  restriction  is  not  clear.  Breaking  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  vowel  was  not  homorganic  with  -^-,  and  if 
this  is  so,  it  would  naturally  depend  not  on  the  quantity  but 
solely  on  the  quality  of  the  vowel.  But  the  question  can 
of  course  only  be  decided  by  the  evidence,  and  in  the  case 
of  Germ.  -e%-  we  have  no  other  examples.  In  the  case  of 
-l%-  however  we  have  a  probable  example  in  W.  Sax.  Leoht. 
According  to  Sievers  (§  125)  shortening  took  place  before 
-ht-.  Granting  that  this  is  so — and  the  evidence  does  not 
seem  to  be  absolutely  conclusive — it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  shortening  took  place  before  the  operation  of  breaking. 
Such  a  supposition  seems  unlikely  on  account  of  ahte  (pret.) 
ceht  (substv.)  etc.  If  shortening  had  taken  place  in  these 
words  subsequent  to  the  monophthongisation  of  Germ,  ai 
but  before  the  period  of  breaking,  we  should  have  had  in 
West  Saxon  *eahte,  *ieht;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  shorten- 
ing had  taken  place  before  the  monophthongisation  of  Germ. 
ai,  the  literary  forms  would  be  equally  impossible.  A  restora- 
tion of  the  long  vowel  from  dg  or  *ai$  etc.  is  hardly  likely 
since  stem-variation  between  the  preterite  and  present  is  the 
rule  among  these  verbs.  Sievers'  theory  gains  some  support 
from  Lind.  leht  (Mtth.  11,  30  against  Compv.  lihtre  Mtth.  10, 
15)  but  there  may  have  been  confusion  with  leht  =  lucidus 
since  many  of  their  derivatives  would  regularly  fall  together 
(viz.  whenever  -i-  occurred  in  the  following  syllable).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  only  example  in  early  Northumbrian 
has  -i-  (L.V.  lictuald  1.  229).  A  parallel  case  is  afforded  by 
W.  Sax.  weofod  beside  Ps.  wibed<  *wihbed  where  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  suspicion  of  early  shortening.  So  also  in  the 
Genealogies  (O.E.T.  p.  167  ff.)  which  contain  a  medley  of  forms 
belonging  to  different  dialects  and  periods,  we  have  alouuioh 
(1.  43)  which  is  perhaps  to  be  compared  with  L.V.  aluich 

*ndh(w)6st,  then  Germ,  e  before  -h-  must  here  also  as  in  English  have  fallen 
together  with  Germ.  an. 
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(1.  73),  the  latter  having  undergone  palatal  umlaut-}-.  Again 
corresponding  to  W.  S&x.feol  we  find  Cp.  1234,^7  (<  ^f^lo- 
cf.  O.H.G.  flhala,  flla).  Further  examples  are  W.  Sax. 
betiveoh,  betuh,  betweonum  (Cosijn  §  68)  beside  Ps.  betwik, 
betwinum.  The  possibility  of  early  shortening  at  least  in 
betweonum  :  betwinum  seems  to  be  excluded  by  Icene:  O.  Sax. 
lehni.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  form  eoh  in  the 
Runic  Poem  beside  Alph.  ih  (:  O.L.G,  %ch  cf.  p.  49  n.).  These 
examples  seem  to  me  enough  to  show  that  long  vowels  also 
were  capable  of  breaking  before  Germ.  ^,  in  other  words  that 
breaking  was  independent  of  the  quantity  of  the  vowel.  A 
similar  explanation  has  already  been  suggested  by  Cosijn 
(I.e.).  If  this  is  correct  the  Impv.  2  sg.  wreoh  etc.  (Sievers, 
§  84,  n.  1)  will  be  perfectly  regular  forms,  while  Ps.  -wrih 
will  have  come  from  an  earlier  *wriuh  by  palatal  umlaut  J. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  discussed  above  in  regard  to  the  results  of  con- 
traction, it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  breaking 
before  -^-  (-A-)  can  not  have  been  due  to  the  same  phonetic 
causes  which  produced  breaking  before  r  and  I.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts  :  1.  breaking  is  produced  by 
final  -%  but  not  by  final  -r,  -I.  2.  breaking  takes  place  before 
Germ,  -j^j-  but  not  before  Germ,  -rj-  (-zj-),  or  -lj-.  Now  the 
absence  of  all  trace  of  breaking  in  W.  Sax.  tellan  etc.||  must 
be  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  either  the  breaking  before  -II- 
was  hindered  because  these  sounds  were  already  palatalised 
at  the  time  when  the  period  of  breaking  began,  or  breaking 
must  have  ceased  to  operate  when  the  gemination  took 


t  L.V.  aluych  (1.  165)  more  probably  contains  a  stem  - 
J  Breaking  of  -I-  is  now  admitted  by  Sievers  (Gr.3  §  84.  2),  but  he  thinks 
the  result  was  -eo-  (whence  -e-  by  palatal  umlaut).  I  can  not  accept  this. 
It  appears  to  rest  entirely  on  the  Lind.  form  leht  (see  above).  Ps.  -wrih  etc. 
seem  to  me  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  (Cf.  also  Sievers,  Gr.3 
§  165.  2,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  §  84.  2.  ) 

||  sellan  must  be  regarded  as  the  regular  West  Saxon  form  of  Germ. 
*salj(tn-,  since  it  alone  occurs  in  the  early  texts,  syllan  is  possibly  of 
dialectic  origin,  cf.  siollanne  beside  hiobbanne  in  a  Mercian  charter  of  about 
840  (O.E.T.  No.  48).  In  Lind.  sealla  there  is  probably  back  (a-)  umlaut  of 
e2.  Umlaut  of  e  before  a  does  not  occur  in  early  Northumbrian  texts,  and 
was  therefore  probably  late,  e1  and  e"  may  then  have  fallen  together. 

9—2 
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place.  Now  in  W.  Sax.  hliehhan,  Ps.  hlcehaft  (51,  8)  breaking 
must  have  preceded  i-umlaut.  But  it  is  incredible  that 
breaking  should  have  taken  place  in  a  form  *hlce%%an,  in 
other  words  that  a  more  or  less  palatal  vowel  should  have 
developed  after  it  a  back  element  (whether  labial  or  not) 
before  a  double  consonant  which  had  already  undergone 
palatalisation.  Therefore  breaking  must  have  taken  place 
in  this  case  before  gemination.  But  up  to  the  time  of 
gemination  the  original  Germanic  division  of  syllables 
*ta-lja-  *hla-'XJa-  etc.  appears  to  have  been  preserved  (cf. 
Sievers  P.B.B.  xvi.  262  ff.).  It  appears  therefore  that 
breaking  must  have  taken  place  before  heterosyllabic  -^-. 
But  if  breaking  could  take  place  in  a  group  -ax-^jax-  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  possible  also  in  a  group 
-ax-'xax-^.  This  brings  us  to  a  solution  identical  in  principle, 
though  not  in  detail,  with  that  proposed  long  ago  by  Holtz- 
mann  (Altd.  Gr.  pp.  179-181,  213),  namely  that  certain 
vowels  (in  reality  a,  c§,  e,  I)  underwent  breaking  before  ^  in 
all  positions.  This  theory  is  I  believe  the  only  one  which 
will  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
question  of  contraction.  The  form  taken  by  breaking  before 
heterosyllabic  -^-  in  each  case  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be 
identical  with  the  form  which  it  took  before  ^  +  consonant 
and  before  final  ^,  namely  1.  eo<e,  e.g.  W.  Sax.  *seohan> 
seon,  *  teohadce  >  teode,  3  sg.  *tweoha]»tweo'$,  Conj.  *seohce 
>  seo,  N.  sg.  fern.  *seohce>seo,  G.  sg.  *feohces  >feos;  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter  on  the  other  hand  -e-  must  have  been 
restored  by  palatal  umlaut,  hence  sean,  sian  <  *sehan,  Conj. 
se<*sehce  etc.;  so  also  in  the  3  sg.  Ps.  st'S  <  *sihty  where 
West  Saxon  preserves  the  breaking  but  has  syncopated  the 
second  syllable  sieh%.  2.  lu  (w)<l,  e.g.  W.  Sax.  *wrluhan 
>wreon,  Conj.  * wrluhce  >  wreo ;  the  Psalter  has  wrean< 
*wrlhan  with  palatal  umlaut.  The  phonetic  confusion  of 
the  West  Saxon  diphthongs  eo  and  w,  and  of  the  diphthongs 
ea  and  la  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  took  place  no  doubt 
after  the  contraction  period. 

t  Sievers  is  now  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  explanation  (Gr.2  §  84,  Aimi. 
2,  §  111.  2  etc.). 
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The  dipththong  in  W.  Sax.  Inf.  slean,  N.A.  sg.  ea  seems 
to  me  to  point  to  the  existence  of  forms  * slceahan,  *ceahu  (cf. 
-eah  in  Chart.  52,  53)  before  the  period  of  contraction.  Then 
the  effect  produced  on  -a-  (as  also  upon  -e-,  -%-)  by  a  following 
-%-  was  identical  with  the  effect  produced  by  labial  umlaut 
(e.g.  in  L.V.  beadu-  beside  badu-).  In  the  dialect  of  the 
Psalter  palatal  umlaut  would  produce  (pi.)  *slceha%  and  (from 
1  sg.  *slceahu}  *slcehu  which  would  regularly  lead  to  sleaft, 
slea.  The  West  Saxon  Conj.  slea  will  then  come  quite 
regularly  from  *sleahce,  while  the  G.D.  sg.  le  will  come  from 
an  earlier  *iehi  (or  more  exactly  *ceaihi)  with  a  diphthong 
apparently  identical  with  that  in  3  sg.  sliehft.  The  Psalter 
has  Conj.  sg.  sle  (9,  29)  and  Indie.  2,  3  sg.  sles,  sle'S  (so  also 
%wes,  Swe-S).  The  result  of  the  contraction  of  ce  4-  i  is 
obviously  e  in  this  dialect,  and  unless  sle  is  a  mistake  for 
*sl$  the  same  must  be  true  for  the  contraction  of  ce  +  ce. 
This  seems  to  point  to  a  second  and  later  change  of  ce  >  e  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Psalter,  for  a  change  of  this  kind  was  in 
operation  before  the  period  of  contraction  (cf.  p.  13).  The 
late  Northumbrian  forms  are  very  difficult.  The  vocalism 
of  Germ.  *slahan-  appears  in  the  Lindisfarne  gloss  under 
the  following  forms  :  Indie,  sg.  -ce-  and  -ae-  (13  examples  in 
all);  Indie,  pi.  -ae-  (10),  -d-  (1),  -aa-  (1);  Conj.  -ace-  (1),  -a 
(1);  Infin.  -aa  (10),  -ae  (6),  -ea  (1);  Participle  -ce-  (1),  -ae- 
(1)  besides  forms  with  -g-.  The  Imperative  slah  (2)  must 
be  due  to  analogical  influence  as  is  shown  by  pret.  saeh  etc. 
in  spite  of  ftuahles  (Joh.  12,  3).  Of  the  other  forms  the 
2,  3  sg.  slaes,  slaeft  may  come  regularly  from  *slcehis, 
*slcehi%  (cf.  Cp.  1857  slaet).  I  am  not  convinced  that 
Sievers'  explanation  of  the  Infin.  slaa  (§  166)  is  correct;  -a- 
before  -^-  occurs  also  in  acha  Bede  ill.  6  but  this  word  may 
be  related  to  W.  Sax.  earh  as  L.V.  hadda  (1.  159)  to  heard 
and  may  consequently  belong  to  the  same  series  as  ceolla, 
beonna  etc.  (:  ceorl,  beorn) ;  again  with  Lind.  ftuahles  may  be 
compared  Ef.  326  thuachl,  though  the  corresponding  gloss  in 
Corpus  (641)  has  Khuehl ;  probably  the  influence  of  -w-  is  to 
be  taken  into  account  (cf.  p.  35) ;  the  only  other  case  of  -a- 
before  -h-  in  the  glossaries  is  the  doubtful  Cp.  slahae  (1576 
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cf.  p.  139).  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  the  most  probable 
that  the  difference  between  slea  and  slaa  (perhaps  also  sice) 
is  purely  orthographical  and  that  the  sound  was  a  "  low 
mixed "  vowel  identical  with  that  in  %arf,  "Seer/,  $earf  (cf. 
p.  36)  arising  through  mutual  assimilation  of  the  two 
members  of  the  diphthong.  It  is  true  that  -a-  is  not  used 
for  -ea-  <  Germ,  au,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  older 
and  later  cea-  diphthongs  did  not  fa.ll  together  in  Northum- 
brian, the  former  having  begun  the  change  to  -ea-  (cf.  p.  12) 
before  the  latter  was  fully  developed.  From  Germ.  *fywa%an- 
we  have  in  Lindisfarne :  Indie.  1  sg.  Soa  (1),  2,  3  sg.  ftuoas  (3), 
pi.  ftwas  (1),  Conj.  Soa  (1),  Infin.  t5oa  (3),  ftuoa  (1),  Impv. 
ftuah  (3).  It  seems  quite  as  likely  that  -oa-  comes  from  -cea- 
as  that  it  comes  from  -a-. 

Setting  aside  the  problematical  forms  of  Lindisfarne "f, 
contraction  in  all  dialects  regularly  takes  place  according  to 
the  following  rules :  1.  -(&-,  -i-  disappear,  e.g.  W.  Sax.  seo, 
slea,  wreo,  fteo,  fo  <  *seohce,  *slceahce,  *wrluhce,  *jteohce, 
*fohce  ;  Ps.  se,flen  <  *sehce,  *flehcen  and  probably  sle  <  *  sice 
<  *slcehce;  W.  Sax.  le  <  *iehi ;  Ps.  sift,  wrift,  tti$,  heft  <  *sihi\>, 
*wnhi\>,  *tlhi\,  *keki]>  and  probably  sleft  <  *  slaty  (cf.  Lind. 
slaeft)  <  *skehi\>.  2.  -a-  disappears  after  back  vowels  and 
diphthongs  whose  second  member  is  a  back  vowel  e.g.  W. 
Sax.  fon,  seon,  slean,  wreon,  fleon,  hea<*fohan,  *seohan, 
*slceahan,  *wrluhan,  *fleohan,  *haiaha ;  and  forms  a  diph- 
thong with  front  vowels  and  diphthongs  whose  second 
member  is  a  front  vowel,  e.g.  W.  Sax.  hean  <  *hlehan ;  Ps. 
sean,  slea$,  wrean,  hea<*sehan,  *slceha]>,  *wrlhan,  *heha. 
3.  -u  disappears  after  diphthongs  e.g.  W.  Sax.  ea  <  ceahu, 
nea-  <  *nceahu-  and  forms  a  diphthong  with  front  vowels  e.g. 
Ps.  -sio,  slea,  neo-<*sehu  (*sihu?)  *slcehu,  *nehu-.  Con- 
traction therefore  follows  fixed  principles.  By  this  theory 
also  the  W.  Sax.  Conj.  seo,  slea,  wreo  are  found  to  be  perfectly 
regular  and  we  escape  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  suppose 
that  in  West  Saxon  and  in  that  dialect  alone  -Q-  was  pre- 

t  The  difficult  problems  arising  from  the  contraction  of  u,  y  with  a 
following  vowel  are  also  omitted  because  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  present 
discussion.  Cf.  Sievers  §  116,  117. 
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served  in  the  Infinitive ;  the  3  sg.  siekft,  sliehft,  wrlehft 
again  apart  from  the  syncope  in  the  two  former  turn  out 
to  be  quite  regular,  coming  from  earlier  *siuhi}>,  *sliehi]>> 
*wrluhi]>. 


Note  1.     Chronology  of  the  sound-changes  treated  above. 

The  discussion  of  the  effects  of  i-umlaut,  palatal  umlaut 
and  contraction  enables  us  to  arrive  at  some  reasonably 
probable  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relative  chronology 
of  these  changes.  1.  Contraction  through  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic -h-  was  preceded  in  Northumbrian  and  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Psalter  by  palatal  umlaut  (cf.  p.  10),  and  by  the 
change  d?4  >  e  (cf.  p.  13).  2.  The  change  of  a?4  >  e,  which 
seems  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  change  of 
cel  and  a?>e  (cf.  p.  11),  was  preceded  by  palatal  umlaut. 
3.  Palatal  umlaut  was  later  than  t-umlaut  (cf.  p.  5). 

For  fixing  the  absolute  chronology  the  safest  evidence  is 
that  of  the  Moore  MS.  (M.)  of  Bede  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  737.  In  this  MS.  intersonantal  -h-  is  always 
lost,  e.g.  -halce  v.  24,  selces  iv.  13,  v.  18,  ea  IV.  16,  eumer  n.  9, 
treanta  ill.  24,  etc.  (cf.  Pogatscher,  E.  8.  XIX.  347,  Anm.  2). 
The  form  ea  is  especially  important  since  it  shows  that  con- 
traction was  fully  developed.  From  this  fact,  together  with 
the  total  absence  of  forms  with  -h-  in  M.  and  all  other 
Northumbrian  texts,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  loss 
of  intersonantal  -h-  must  have  taken  place  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  this  conclusion  agrees  with  the 
evidence  from  other  parts  of  England.  The  glossaries  fre- 
quently retain  forms  with  -h-,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  the  original  archetype  MS.  of  Epinal  Erfurt 
(which  can  hardly  have  been  written  after  720,  cf.  p.  154  ff.) 
contained  examples  of  contraction  due  to  this  cause.  In  a 
Kentish  charter  of  679  (0.  E.  T.  No.  4)  we  find  an  example 
of  -h-  in  uelhisci,  but  in  the  same  charter  there  is  apparently 
a  case  of  contraction  in  uuestan  ae.  The  writing  -ae-  for  cel, 
a?3,  ce*  on  the  other  hand  is  frequent  in  M.  In  aeduini,  etc., 
it  may  very  well  be  due  to  copying  from  older  documents, 
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but  the  form  baeda,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  M.  (though  C. 
has  beada  in  v.  24),  seems  to  show  that  Bede  himself  wrote 
his  name  thus.  Therefore  since  Bede  was  born  in  672  this 
makes  it  probable  that  -ae-  was  the  customary  spelling  at 
least  as  late  as  680.  Palatal  umlaut,  as  has  been  said  above, 
is  universal  in  M,  with  the  exception  of  several  cases  of 
earcon  (cf.  p.  8  f.). 

For  the  period  before  737  we  are  practically  dependent 
on  the  evidence  of  a  few  Runic  inscriptions.  There  is  a 
very  strong  probability  that  the  inscription  of  Bewcastle 
dates  from  a  time  not  long  after  664  (cf.  Victor,  p.  46). 
This  inscription  seems  to  have  e  =  a?  in  been  and  e  =  a?1  in 
hwcetred.  Unfortunately  neither  letter  is  quite  clear,  but  in 
the  former  case  at  least  ce  seems  to  be  impossible.  The 
inscription  on  the  casket  of  Clermont  shows  a  consistently 
archaic  form  of  language  such  as  would  scarcely  be  possible 
after  700,  though  the  use  of  -f  in  wylif  prevents  us  from 
assigning  to  it  a  much  earlier  date.  Especially  noticeable  is 
the  formflodu  which  can  be  nothing  but  a  N.  sg.  form  with 
retention  of  -u.  But  that  this  -u  was  no  longer  pronounced 
seems  to  be  shown  by  its  absence  in  -ne$  and  probably  also 
by  its  incorrect  usage  in  ^iutyeasu.  Palatal  umlaut  in  this 
inscription  is  shown  by  -ne},  fetfcfy,  beri},  and  probably 
fer^en-.  The  first  of  these  also  shows  e  =  ce1,  but  against 
this  stands  ce  =  ce1  in  b#>rf.  According  to  Pogatscher  (E.  S 
xix.  347)  this  inscription  shows  loss  of  -h-  in  -walus  (twice) 
which  he  identifies  with  walk. 

The  evidence  of  these  early  inscriptions  together  with  M. 
seems  to  show  that  the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut  can  not 
have  been  later  than  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  only  case  (apart  from  earcon-  above)  in  Northumbrian 
in  which  a  diphthong  is  preserved  is  the  form  eoh  in  the 
inscription  of  Kirkheaton.  Since  the  stone  bears  no  cross 
or  other  sign  of  Christian  influence  it  is  quite  likely  to  date 
from  the  first  half  of  cent.  VII.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Kirkheaton  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supposed  site  of 

t  Not  indeed  an  absolutely  safe  example  since  Lindisfarne  twice  has  S«r 
(probably  at  first  the  unaccented  form)  against  141  fter. 
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Campodunum  ubi  tune  etiam  (i.e.  in  Edwin's  reign)  uilla 
regia  erat  (Bede  n.  14).  The  inscription  must  on  the  other 
hand  be  later  than  616,  as  appears  from  the  words  of 
Nennius  ipse  (i.e.  Edwin)  occupauit  Elmet  et  expulit  Gertie 
regem  illius  regionis  (Harl.  §  63).  The  irregular  syncope  of 
-u  in  eoh  can  not  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  -u  had 
been  already  syncopated  after  long  syllables. 

The  Alphabet  in  Codex  Salisburgensis  140  may  be  briefly 
discussed  here.  It  appears  to  be  a  late  copy  of  a  Northum- 
brian text  of  the  8th  century,  which  there  is  some  evidence 
for  connecting  with  Alchwine.  Syncope  of  -u  appears  in 
Sorw,  uyn,  ac,  ti  and  irregularly  in  fech;  palatal  •  umlaut 
appears  in  fech,  ih,  ilcs,  berc,  eh.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
no  certain  occurrence  of  e  for  ce.  -ae  for  tie1  appears  in  gaer 
and  -ae-  for  oe3  in  naed.  In  spite  of  these  archaisms  however 
the  umlaut  in  geofu  and  the  use  of  S-  in  Sorn  seem  to  point 
to  a  later  date  for  the  original  than  that  of  M.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  new  letters  for  guttural  c,  3  do  not  occur. 
They  are  absent  also  from  Clermont  but  both  appear  in 
Bewcastle,  though  the  old  letter  for  c  is  used  also  with 
guttural  value  (in  been). 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  during  the  above  discussion 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 1.  Palatal  umlaut 
seems  to  have  taken  place  before  650.  2.  The  change  of  d?1 
(a?,  a?)  >  e  was  in  operation  about  650 — 680 ;  the  loss  of 
intersonantal  -h-  belongs  to  the  same  period  or  a  little  later. 
3.  Contraction  through  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -h-  follows 
the  preceding  and  may  be  dated  roughly  about  680 — 710. 
These  arguments  apply  primarily  of  course  only  to  the 
Northumbrian  dialect,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalter  to  show  that  the  same  does  not  hold  good 
here  also  in  the  main.  The  most  important  difference  is 
that  palatal  umlaut  in  this  dialect  was  preceded  by  labial 
umlaut ;  there  is  a  difference  also  in  the  treatment  of  the 
intervocalic  group  -rh-  (cf.  p.  7  f.,  9). 
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Note  2.     The  discussion  of  these  questions  throws  some 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  Germanic  diphthong  au. 

1.  Germ,  au  was  during  the  seventh  century  in  North- 
umbrian and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  a  diphthong,  the 
first  member  of  which  was  an  d?-sound.     This  is  shown : — 
i.    by  the  occasional  forms  with  -aea-,  -aeo-  in  M.     A  similar 
instance   occurs   in   a   Kentish    charter   of  732    aeanberhti 
(O.E.T.  6) ;  with  this  may  be  compared  the  form  aea  (O.E.T. 
5,  7)  with  diphthong  arising  from  contraction,  and  the  forms 
-haeardi,  -iaeardi  (O.E.T.  6)  with  short  diphthongs.     The 
later  examples  of  -ma-,  e.g.  Ps.  gerceafie  (9,  30),  C.  P.  ftwah 
(H.  35?),  are  so  rare  that  no  certain   conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  themf.     ii.    by  the  effects  of  palatal  umlaut 
which  produced  ce  (whence  later  e)  at  least  in  Northumbrian. 

2.  Since  the  effect  of  i-umlaut  upon  this  diphthong  is 
identical  in  all  dialects  with  its  effect  on  the  short  diph- 
thongs (cf.  p.  3  ff.),  it  would  seem  that  at  that  period  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  diphthongs  was  one  of 
quantity  only. 

3.  At  the  time  when  the  Germanic  gutturals  k,  3  were 
palatalised  before  palatal  vowels  (which  took  place  before 
the  completion  of  t-umlaut)  the  first  member  of  this  diph- 
thong (as  also  of  the  short  diphthong  arising  from  Germ,  a 
before  r  +  consonant)  must  have  had  palatal  value.     Unfor- 
tunately no  examples  of  Germ,  kau-  }au-  are  preserved  in 
the  Runic  character  and  only  one  of  Germ.  $ar-  (namely 
Ruth  well  $eredce),  but  the  later  history  of  these  combinations 
leaves    no   room   for   doubt.      Examples   from   other   early 
sources  are  iaces,  Ef.  263,  and  the   corresponding  ieces  in 
Cp.  (380),  -idee  in  a  Kentish  Charter  of  740  (O.E.T.  7);  so 
also  in  Bede  iv.  6,  C.  has  suthriena  against  M.  B.  N.  suder- 
geona  (cf.  iaruman  M.  III.  24,  etc.). 

The  sound  change  au  >  cea  has  been  explained  in  various 
ways.     The  most  generally  accepted   theories  are  those  of 

t  According  to  Sweet  (H.  E.  S.  §  427)  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong 
was  always  «— the  change  being  merely  graphic.  But  the  monophthongised 
W.  Sax.  ger,  neh  etc.  seem  to  me  to  point  clearly  to  ea  not  aa. 
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Kluge  (P.  G.  i.  p.  880)  and  of  Paul  (P.  B.  B.  vi.  96). 
According  to  Kluge,  with  whom  Sweet  (H.  E.  S.  §  459) 
practically  agrees,  the  development  was  au  >  ceu  >  ceo  >$a 
(Sweet  ceo).  But  in  that  case  the  history  of  the  diphthong 
au  must  from  the  beginning  have  been  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  diphthong  ai.  In  the  other  Germanic 
languages  the  history  of  the  two  diphthongs  is  in  general 
the  same ;  thus  in  Old  Saxon  ai  >  e,  au  >  o ;  in  Old  High 
German  ai  >  ei,  au  >  ou  (with  reservations) ;  in  Old  Norse 
ai>cei,  au>gu  (also  with  reservations);  and  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  estimate,  the  changes  in  the  two  diphthongs 
appear  to  have  been  at  least  approximately  contemporaneous. 
Hence  in  English  we  should,  as  Sweet  (H.  E.  S.  §  445)  says, 
expect  a  change  ai  >  cei.  By  this  theory  also  we  are  bound 
to  separate  English  entirely  from  Frisian  which  has  a  <  au. 
Paul  on  the  other  hand  gives  au  >  ao  (which  he  says  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  change  eu  >  eo)  >  ceo>  cea.  This 
however  can  not  be  altogether  right,  for  Germ,  eu  is  still 
occasionally  preserved  in  the  oldest  texts,  e.g.  $reut  (Cler- 
mont),  hreutford  (M.),  steupfaedaer  (Ep.),  while  forms  with 
-ao-  are  absolutely  unknown — indeed  the  palatalisation  of 
the  first  member  of  the  diphthong  must,  as  has  been  said 
above,  have  taken  place  before  the  palatalisation  of  initial 
gutturals,  which  was  long  before  the  date  of  the  oldest 
texts.  But  there  is  one  point  to  which  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  given  by  either  theory,  namely  that  the  first 
element  in  the  diphthong  au  (and  so  also  in  the  diphthongs 
eu,  iu)  must  have  undergone  lengthening ;  for  the  difference 
between  (e.g.)  Ps.  saeh  and  fleh  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
hypothesis  that  at  the  time  when  palatal  umlaut  took  place 
there  was  a  quantitative  difference  between  these  words 
(*sceah — *fl(vah).  The  diphthongisation  of  Germ,  a,  e,  i 
which  took  place  before  -%-  did  not  of  course  lengthen  the 
syllable,  but  the  exact  parallelism  (e.g.  in  respect  to  palatal 
umlaut)  which  exists  between  the  new  and  old  diphthongs 
makes  it  probable  that  the  second  element  in  the  old 
diphthongs  was  at  an  early  period  no  more  stressed  than 
the  new  element  developed  after  Germ,  a,  e,  i  before  %,  and 
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that  therefore  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of 
diphthongs  consisted  simply  of  a  difference  of  quantity  in 
the  first  element.  But  when  did  the  lengthening  of  the 
first  element  take  place  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  first  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  diphthongs  au,  ai  may  have  been  identical.  In 
the  case  of  Germ,  ai  the  development  in  English  may  have 
been  ai  >  ai  >  d{  >d  with  gradual  absorption  of  the  second 
element  as  in  Lith.  (dialectic)  kdlis  <  kdilis  *f*.  The  same 
process  may  have  begun  also  in  the  case  of  the  diphthong 
au  and  seems  to  have  been  completely  carried  out  in  Frisian, 
eg.  3  sg.  pret.  flah  (=  uolauit  Ps.  17)  against  Engl.  (Ps.)  fleh, 
cf.  Lith.  dial,  spidju  <  spiduju ;  but  in  English  its  further 
development  was  hindered  by  the  palatalisation  of  the  first 
element.  The  change  au  >  ceu  might  be  identified  with  the 
change  a  >  a?1  (in  W.  Sax.  street  Kent.  North,  stret,  etc.),  but 
against  this  stands  the  fact  that  Frisian  has  on  the  one  hand 
ftah,  age  (:  W.  Sax.  fieah,  eage),  on  the  other  red,  brekon 
(:  W.  Sax.  reed,  brcecon).  It  is  more  likely  that  the  change 
au  >  ceu  was  due  to  the  same  phonetic  causes  as  the  changes 
au  >  ceu  (whence  later  ea)  in  fea  (cf.  p.  44),  au  >  a>u  in 
slean,  ea,  etc.  (cf.  p.  21),  and  (labialised)  a  (more  strictly  tiu) 
>  ceu  (ced)  in  beadu-  etc. ;  in  other  words  that  there  was  a 
universal  palatalisation  of  d  (without  regard  to  the  quantity) 
before  a  tautosyllabic  w-element.  This  palatalisation  did 
not  take  place  in  Frisian,  but  the  former  presence  of  an 
w-element  is  shown  by  the  preservation  of  -a-  in  3,  sg.  pret. 
machte.  The  relationship  of  Fris.  machte :  flah  is  then 
identical  with  the  relationship  of  Engl.  Ps.  saeh,  maehte : 
fleh,  W.  Sax.  seah :  fleah.  The  development  of  this  w-element 

t  There  is  of  course  another  explanation  possible,  viz.  that  the  second 
element  was  gradually  assimilated  to  the  first  through  lowering,  and  subse- 
quently through  depalatisation ;  and  this  theory  seems  to  be  the  one  favoiired 
by  Sievers  (Phon.  §  41,  a).  It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  also  will  apply 
in  part  to  Germ,  au — the  second  element  being  first  lowered  and  then  de- 
labialised,  but  in  this  case  the  palatalisation  of  the  first  element  must  have 
preceded  the  latter  change.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the 
development  took  place  as  in  Lithuanian  according  to  the  theory  stated  in 
the  text  above. 
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in  Fris.  machte,  will  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  break- 
ing in  riucht  (:  W.  S.  reoht  etc.,  Ps.  reht). 

The  change  in  the  second  member  of  the  du-  diphthongs 
(du  >  &Q,  written  aeo,  aect)  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  lack  of 
stress.  It  is  a  case  of  partial  assimilation ;  in  the  language 
of  phonetics  the  high  back  labial  element  u  was  assimilated 
to  the  low  front  ce,  becoming  the  corresponding  low  back 
labial  (Q).  A  similar  change  in  the  reverse  direction  is 
shown  by  the  diphthong  lu  <  ia  in  friu-  etc.  (cf.  p.  56  ff.). 
The  change  CKQ  >  cea  is  parallel  to  the  universal  change  Q  >  a 
in  unaccented  syllables,  and  may  be  due  in  this  case  as  in 
that  to  the  absence  of  stress  on  the  element  Q. 

Lastly  there  is  a  change  cea  >  ea  which  seems  to  be  due 
to  tone-raising  in  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong,  though 
the  cause  of  this  is  not  obvious.  In  Northumbrian  this 
change  seems  not  to  have  affected  the  short  cea-  diphthongs, 
which  had  arisen  by  breaking  from  Germ,  a  (cf.  p.  22). 
The  change  cea  >  ea  (and  probably  also  cea  >  ea)  may  have 
taken  place  earlier  in  West  Saxon  than  elsewhere.  Such  a 
hypothesis  would  at  least  aecount  for  the  peculiar  results  of 
t-umlaut  in  diphthongs  which  this  dialect  presents. 


3.    THE  DIPHTHONGS  ARISING  FROM  GERM,  a,  e,  i 

BEFORE  r,  I  FOLLOWED  BY  A  CONSONANT. 

Breaking  before  I  +  consonant  is  confined  to  the  Southern 
dialects  and  does  not  occur  in  the  earliest  Kentish  texts 
(before  770).  Before  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  briefly  the  treatment  of  Germ,  a  before  I  +  con- 
sonant in  the  Midland  and  Northern  dialects. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  these  dialects  to  show 
that  -a-  in  this  position  had  ever  become  palatalised  (ce1)  or 
undergone  breaking.  A  preceding  guttural  is  not  palatalised, 
and  in  respect  of  i-umlaut  the  treatment  of  a  in  this  position 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  <  Germ.  ai.  Hence  it  has 
often  been  too  readily  assumed  that  a  in  this  position  under- 
went lengthening  before  the  operation  of  t-umlaut.  This 
however  is  a  mistake.  No  lengthening  took  place  before 
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antevocalic  -Ih- ;  for  that  Ps.  3  sg.  file®,  Conj.  fele  have  a 
short  initial  syllable  is  shown  by  the  new  formation  in  the 
Pret.  pi.  felun  (=felun)  and  probably  also  by  the  umlaut  in 
Infin.  fealan  (cf.  p.  8).  So  also  N.E.  Wales  presupposes 
w&las  (not  wdlas)<*walhas.  But  since  the  loss  of  -h-  in 
the  antevocalic  group  -Ih-  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
operation  of  palatal  umlaut  (cf.  p.  8,  9),  the  lengthening 
must  belong  to  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  i-umlaut. 
When  this  lengthening  took  place  and  how  far  it  was  con- 
ditioned (as  in  Fris.  kdld  but  hctls)  by  the  following  sounds 
are  questions  that  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  correct 
statement  of  the  law  for  the  Northumbrian  and  Midland 
dialects  (as  also  for  Frisian)  is  that  the  change  of  -al-  >  c&l- 
was  prevented  by  a  following  consonant. 

Some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  change  did  not 
take  place  is  certainly  needed.  The  treatment  of  Germ,  a 
before  nasals  can  not  be  compared  in  any  way,  for  not  only 
had  a  qualitative  change  in  the  value  of  a  taken  place  at  an 
early  date  in  the  latter  case,  but  further  the  nasal  exercised 
its  influence  in  all  positions  alike,  whether  final  or  when 
followed  by  a  consonant  or  vowel.  But  before  final  -I  and 
before  -I-  followed  by  a  vowel  the  treatment  of  a  is  identical 
with  its  treatment  before  other  consonants  in  the  same 
positions.  The  only  peculiarity  is  the  retention  of  -a-  before 
-I-  followed  by  a  consonant.  I  do  not  see  any  explanation 
for  this  phenomenon  other  than  the  suggestion — which  is 
not  new — that  these  syllables  were  not  really  close  at  the 
time  when  the  change  a  >  ce1  in  close  syllables  took  place, — 
in  other  words  that  svarabhakti  had  operated  at  this  time. 
Svarabhakti  between  I  and  a  following  consonant  is  a  frequent 
phenomenon  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  and  is  not 
unknown  in  the  earliest  English  texts,  e.g.  -ualach  in  the 
Namur  MS.  of  Bede,  wylif  in  Clerrnont,  aluch-  in  L.V.  and 
probably  ilugsegg  in  Epiual  (against  ilcs  in  the  Alphabet). 
The  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  svarabhaktic  vowel  may 
be  due  to  the  same  causes  as  the  loss  of  the  interior  syllable 
in  Cp.  heolstras  beside  Ep.  helustras,  Bede  C.  ceortes  beside 
M.  cerotaes  (iv.  6)  etc. 
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This  theory  has  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  svara- 
bhakti  is  impossible  in  the  medial  group  -II-  before  which 
-a-  is  nevertheless  preserved.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  change  a  >  ce1  is  regular  before 
double  consonants  in  general  (except  those  arising  from 
gemination  before  -j-,  in  which  case  the  change  a  >  ce1 
probably  preceded  the  gemination  cf.  p.  76).  Thus  in 
Liber  Vitae  we  find  bacga  (5),  adda  (4),  hadda,  atta,  abba, 
adding,  addul,  bralluc  against  aella  (2),  aelli,  aetti,  paelli, 
the  last  three  of  which  almost  certainly  have  i-umlaut,  as  all 
dissyllabic  names  ending  in  -i  in  Liber  Vitae  have  either  -i- 
or  umlaut  vowels  with  the  single  exception  of  cuddi  (1.  161); 
aella  may  also  have  t'-umlaut.  Sievers  (§  10)  gives  a  list — 
which  might  be  greatly  extended — of  words  which  preserve 
-a-  before  a  double  consonant.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the 
explanation  of  -a-  before  -II-  as  also  before  other  double 
consonants — and  in  none  of  these  cases  is  its  preservation 
likely  to  be  due  to  svarabhakti — this  fact  can  not  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  possibility  of  svarabhakti  in  the 
case  of  -I-  followed  by  some  dissimilar  consonant. 

The  treatment  of  Germ,  -ala-  at  the  end  of  the  first 
member  of  a  compound  is  not  quite  clear;  both  -al-  and  -eel- 
occur.  In  such  forms  as  Ep.  uuaelreab  secondary  influence 
from  the  uncompounded  form  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  such  can  be  the  case  with  aelberct  which  occurs 
twice  (1.  86,  154)  in  Liber  Vitae.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
L.V.  has  25  alberct,  4  albercht,  2  alric,  1  aluich  (1.  73)  and 
1  aluych  (1.  165)  "f*;  Bede  likewise  has  alric.  The  absence  of 
forms  with  *all-  is  against  the  supposition  that  the  vocalism 
has  been  affected  by  *alla- ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
ael-  remains  unexplained,  the  superiority  of  the  evidence  for 
al-  compels  us  to  see  in  this  the  regular  representative  of 
Germ.  ala-.  Again  in  Cp.  walcyrge  (771),  walcrigge  (1018), 
uualcyrge  (2017)  the  influence  of  the  uncompounded  form  is 
much  less  likely  than  in  uuaelreab.  That  the  change  a  >  ce1 
did  not  regularly  take  place  in  this  position  is  also  made 

t  The  last  two  examples  are  referred  to  alu  by  Sweet. 
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probable  by  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  syncope  of  Germ. 
-a-  in  this  position  (cf.  p.  77  f.). 


It  must  be  remembered  that  in  contrast  to  the  breaking 
before  -%-  the  condition  necessary  for  breaking  before  r,  I 
was  that  these  sounds  should  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
consonant.  Before  final  -r,  -I  no  breaking  took  place  (cf. 
3  sg.  pret.  beer,  steel);  hence  the  supposition  that  breaking 
was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  r,  I  were  not  homorganic  with 
ce,  e,  i  is  out  of  the  question. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  breaking  before 
r,  I  took  place  before  the  operation  of  i-umlaut,  and  this 
theory  perfectly  suits  the  complete  agreement  which  prevails 
in  all  dialects  between  the  z-umlaut  of  Germ,  a  before  r  + 
consonant  (and  in  West  Saxon  before  I  +  consonant)  and  the 
t-umlaut  of  Germ.  au.  The  fact  that  before  r  +  consonant 
the  Northumbrian  and  Midland  dialects  have  -e-  (e.g.  L.V. 
uern-,  Ps.  ermfiu),  might  indeed  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
showing  that  the  forms  existing  immediately  before  the 
operation  of  i-umlaut  had  -ce1-  (*wcnlrni-t  *cermi]>u),  but  then 
the  diphthongal  forms  of  West  Saxon  and  the  -ae-  forms  of 
the  glosses  would  need  explanation ;  but  it  has  been  shown 
above  (p.  5  f.)  that  these  e-  forms  are  in  all  probability  to 
be  explained  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand  the  accepted 
view  is  confirmed  by  Ps.  wyrfte,  wyrrest,  etc.  These  forms 
must  have  *wyr-  <  *wur-  by  t-umlaut,  and  *wur  must  have 
been  a  monophthongised  form  of  *wiur-.  A  similar  (though 
somewhat  later)  change  is  seen  in  wudu  <  *wiudu  <  widu 
(Ep.  uuidu-).  Again  in  the  case  of  W.  Sax.  -a-  before  I  + 
consonant,  it  has  been  pointed  out  above  (p.  19  f.)  that  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  breaking  in  tellan  must  be  either 
that  breaking  had  ceased  to  operate  when  the  gemination 
of  -I-  took  place  or  that  the  -II-  was  still  palatal  enough  to 
prevent  breaking  from  taking  effect.  If  the  latter  explanation 
is  correct  the  presence  of  breaking  in  3  sg.  fielft  etc.  shows 
that  in  such  words  -II-  were  not  yet  palatalised  and  conse- 
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quently  that  *-umlaut  had  not  yet  begun  when  breaking  was 
in  operation  j\ 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  for  deciding  definitely  the 
chronological  relation  of  the  breaking  before  r,  I  +  consonant 
to  the  syncope  of  final  (Germ.)  -a  and  to  the  change  of  a  >  cel 
in  close  syllables.  For  the  change  of  a  >  cea  (e.g.  in  *har!$u- 
>  hceard)  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  assumption  of  an 
intermediate  stage  -ce-  (e.g.  *hcerdu).  This  is  clear  from  the 
use  of  beadu-,  heaSu-  beside  badu-,  haftu-  in  Liber  Vitae  and 
elsewhere,  while  *bcedu-,  *hce!Su-  are  unknown.  But  though 
not  absolutely  necessary  the  assumption  is  made  very  probable 
by  the  fact  that  breaking  is  found  also  before  -r-  <  Germ,  -z- 
e.g.  in  mearg  (:  0.  Bulg.  mozgtii},  probably  also  in  Ps.  gerd, 
W.S.  gyrd<  *^ceardi :  Goth,  gazds  cf.  p.  123);  -z-  was  pre- 
served at  least  before  -n-  until  after  the  change  a  >  ce1  had 
taken  place  (cf.  Kluge,  P.G.2  p.  372).  So  also  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Frisian  show  the  change  a  >  ce  (whence  e) 
but  no  breaking  e.g.  O.E.  Fris.  therwe,  kerf,  bern,  erm,  herm- 
skeed,  therm,  mere,  merch,  beside  W.  Sax.  Ipearf,  cearf,  beam, 
earm,  hearm,  ]>earm,  mearc,  mearg*.  The  Merseburg  glosses 
have  ihqrua  but  iermhed.  If  then  the  change  a  >  ce1  preceded 
breaking,  it  follows  in  all  probability  that  the  latter  took 
place  subsequently  to  the  syncope  of  final  -a,  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  change  a  >  ce  took  place  before 
that.  Forms  like  beam,  gearu  must  therefore  like  fceger, 
cecer  etc.  be  due  to  the  influence  of  those  forms  in  which  the 
case- ending  was  preserved  ||. 

f  In  the  case  of  -i-  breaking  may  have  been  repeated  later.  Thus  in  W. 
Sax.  3  sg.  biefS  (beside  birft,  bire'S)  it  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  subse- 
quent to  the  syncope  of  -i-.  Possibly  also  the  breaking  in  iernan,  biernan 
may  not  belong  to  the  early  period. 

J  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  breaking  has  ever  taken  place 
in  O.E.  Fris.  warth,  swart,  warte  (:  O.E.  wear]?,  sweart,  wearte).  These 
words  may  have  a<cR  (through  the  influence  of  initial  w-)  as  in  was  :  O.E. 
wees. 

||  Sievers'  explanation  of  <ecer,  faeger  etc.  (§  49,  cf.  §  14)  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory. The  regular  N.  sg.  is  preserved  in  forms  like  wacor  :  Urn.  wakraR 
(Eeidstad) ;  so  also  hagol  beside  hceg(e)l,  the  latter  form  belonging  originally 
to  the  oblique  cases.  Similarly  in  0.  Sax.  akkar,  O.H.G.  acchar,  a  form 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  oblique  cases  has  survived  and  finally  ousted 

10 
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The  appearance  of  -ar-  in  place  of  -ear-  is  common  in  all 
dialects  in  the  second  member  of  compound  proper  names — a 
fact  which  is  generally,  and  in  all  probability  rightly,  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  such  syllables  bore  a  subordinate 
accent.  But  in  Northumbrian  texts  (both  early  and  late) 
the  same  phenomenon  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  fully 
accented  syllables.  Thus  Bede  M.  has  fame  ill.  16,  iv.  27, 
29,  30 ;  -farnensis  Praef.,  -faronensem  in.  22 ;  baruce  iv.  3. 
Caedmon's  Hymn  has  uard  (twice),  barnum.  Other  examples 
are  war\  (Clermont),  tharf  (Bede's  Death-song),  uarp  (Leiden 
Riddle).  Liber  Vitae  has  apparently  only  one  example  viz. 
arduini  (1.  213)  against  44  examples  of  eard-,  heard-,  earn--\~. 
The  Ritual  has  altogether  13  examples  of  -ar-  before  con- 
sonants, viz.  arm  (as  substantive  twice  and  as  adjective 
twice),  nedftarf,  farra,  hehfaro,  stancarr,  farniga,  to-ward 
(etc.  4  times),  against  about  120  examples  of  -ear-  in  the 
same  position  (Lindelof  §  9. 1.).  Lindisfarne  has  in  St  Mark's 
Gospel  16  examples  of  -a-  (including  three  of  loan-words)  viz. 
arg,  gedarste,  nedSarf  (2),  -wa?v5  (4),  -warp  (3),  geonduarde 
(2),  carcern  (2),  carre — besides  8  cases  of  arS — against  78 
examples  of  -ea-  (Lea,  Angl.  xvi.  75,  76).  For  the  other 
gospels  statistics  are  wanting  as  yet.  -a-  is  however  not 
rare ;  we  find  e.g.  3  arm  (substantive)  but  no  earm,  4  barm- 
against  2  bearm-,  11  Sar/-  (Sar/e,  ftarflic  etc.)  against  1 
Sear/,  5  Seer/'-  (Saer/-),  1  Sor/e,  1  So/b^,  while  -warS  etc.  are 
frequent. 

In  the  other  dialects  the  case  is  quite  different.  In  the 
early  West  Saxon  texts  there  are  only  two  examples  of  -ar- 
viz.  art  (C.  180)  Sa?/(H.  203).  The  Psalter  has  -ar-  only  in 
the  loan-word  carcerne  (141, 8)  and  in  margen-  which  however 
is  a  case  by  itself.  In  the  glossaries  -ar-  is  somewhat  more 
frequent.  Epinal  has  only  sparuua  (897),  but  Erfurt  besides 
sparua  has  also  uard  (333),  uuard  (737),  ediscuard  (148). 

the  regular  form  of  the  N.A.  sg.  The  absence  of  gemination  in  tecer  etc.  is 
no  argument  against  this  explanation  (cf.  p.  69  f.). 

f  In  the  second  member  there  are  11  examples  of  -hard  against  51 
-heard. 

£  In  ned-^arf  -ea-  does  not  occur  at  all,  probably  because  the  second 
syllable  had  a  subordinate  accent. 
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Corpus  has  necfyouard  (5),  sarwo  (88),  waar  (426),  bisparrade 
(1451),  barrigae  (282),  barice  (330),  tharme  (2140),  Jmarra 
(1795).  Leiden  varies  between  -a-  and  -ae-  and  has  no 
examples  of  -ea- ;  but  little  importance  can  be  attached  to 
this,  as  this  MS.  has  also  other  orthographical  peculiarities. 

The  evidence  of  the  glossaries  combined  with  that  of  the 
early  Northumbrian  texts  makes  it  probable  either  that 
original  -a-  remained  under  certain  conditions  or  at  least 
that  the  reversion  took  place  very  early.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  -a-  was  preserved  before  -rr-  as  before  other  double 
consonants  (cf.  p.  31);  this  does  not  apply  to  -rr-  <  -rz- 
before  which  the  change  a  >  ce  and  subsequently  breaking 
seem  to  have  taken  place,  e.g.  in  W.  Sax./earr,/ear  (cf.  Kluge 
Wb.5p.  99).  Palatal  vowels  seem  to  have  undergone  breaking 
before  -rr-  in  West  Saxon  under  all  circumstances  (e.g.  feor, 
steorra,  afierran,  ierre),  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter 
apparently  only  when  the  following  syllable  contained 
(originally)  a  back  vowel  (e.g.  feor  <  *feorru,  steorra)  or  when 
-rr-  represents  an  older  -rz-  (e.g.  eorre) ;  before  -rr(i)-  in 
a-firran  there  is  no  breaking.  Possibly  -a-  was  regularly 
preserved  or  restored  under  certain  conditions  before  -rw-  as 
in  Ep.  sparuua  (cf.  O.E.  Fris.  tiara :  W.  Sax.  nearu),  but  in 
some  of  these  words  -a-  may  come  from  forms  in  which  -w-  had 
regularly  been  lost,  e.g.  Cp.  88  sarwo  for  *sar(w)u.  -i-  is 
preserved  from  breaking  in  Ep.  534  bismiridae  (Ef.  bismirida, 
Cp.  1095  bismiride),  Cp.  676  gesmirwid,  Ps.  smireS,  smirede, 
cf.  W.  Sax.  smiriafi  (H),  smirewaft  (C.  2.),  smirede  (H.  C.), 
but  smierewaft  (H.  p.  69)  f.  In  Ep.  smeruui  etc.  the  absence 
of  breaking  may  be  due  to  the  N.A.  sg.  Lastly  it  may  be 
suggested  that  in  certain  cases  the  influence  of  initial  w-  may 
have  tended  to  restore  -a-  as  in  Frisian  (cf.  p.  33  n.). 

The  few  forms  with  -a-  in  the  Southern  and  Midland 
dialects  which  do  not  admit  of  an  explanation  on  one  or 
other  of  these  hypotheses  are  so  isolated  that  no  stress  can 
be  laid  on  them.  But  for  many  of  the  Northumbrian  forms 
they  are  .obviously  inadequate.  Nor  again  can  I  see  that 

t  Possibly  in  smierewaft,  -fierran,  -ie-  does  not  represent  an  earlier  -iu 
but  is  a  late  development  of  -i-  as  in  bier%<birtf6  (cf.  p.  33  n.). 

10—2 
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there  is  any  probability  in  Sweet's  suggestion  (H.E.S.  §  436) 
that  the  (accented)  forms  with  -a-  are  an  extension  of  what 
was  originally  a  "weak  variation"  of  -ea-,  though  the  phonetic 
development  may  have  been  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
(in  all  dialects)  in  unaccented  syllables.  There  can  indeed 
be  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  later  forms  -a-  is  a  subse- 
quent development  of  -ea-.  This  is  shown  by  such  words  as 
Lind./arwa  (<  *feorm-),  cf.fattro  etc.  beside  feotr  and  waras 
beside  weras.  The  change  appears  to  be  similar  to  the 
smoothing  of  the  ea-  diphthongs  which  took  place  in  Middle 
English  (cf.  Sweet  H.E.S.  §  642).  The  diphthong  appears  to 
have  been  monophthongised  by  mutual  assimilation  of  the 
two  members,  the  result  being  probably  not  a  pure  guttural 
but  a  'mixed'  vowel.  This  accounts  for  forms  like  ftcerf, 
fcermo  which  appear  beside  ftarf,  /armaf.  But  can  this 
explanation  hold  good  also  for  the  a-forms  in  Bede  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  form  iaruman  (ill.  24,  30,  iv.  3  = 
Geneal.  gearomon  1.  34)  on  any  other  hypothesis.  The  word 
occurs  in  all  the  early  MSS.  without  any  important  variation ; 
iuru-  in  C.  in.  30  is  doubtless  a  scribal  error.  Two  points 
are  clear  about  this  word :  (1)  at  the  time  when  guttural 
consonants  were  palatalised  3-  must  have  been  followed  by  a 
(more  or  less)  palatal  vowel.  (2)  in  Bede's  pronunciation  this 
vowel  can  not  have  been  a  pure  palatal;  it  is  likewise  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  at  all  distinctly  diphthongal.  The 
'low  mixed  wide'  vowel  of  Sweet's  tables  seems  best  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  If  this  is  so  it  is  a  question 
whether  (e.g.)  geard  in  Caedmon's  Hymn  denotes  anything 
else  than  idrd  (-a-  having  the  same  quality  as  in  iaru-  above). 
The  monophthongisation  may  not  have  been  complete  in 
Bede's  time,  but  in  the  late  Northumbrian  texts  -ea-  is 
probably  traditional  spelling.  With  the  rarity  of  -a-  in 
Liber  Vitae  is  to  be  compared  the  extreme  rarity  of  -ea-  for 
-eo-  (cf.  p.  87).  It  is  possible  that  the  scribe  was  somewhat 
of  a  purist  and  took  pains  to  preserve  the  etymologically 
correct  spelling.  In  some  of  the  Northumbrian  forms 

t  The  vowel  in  farina,  fcermo  need  not  necessarily  have  been  identical 
with  that  in  "Bar/,  Kterf,  but  cf.  p.  87. 
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original  -a-  may  have  been  preserved  by  svarabhakti — a 
common  phenomenon  between  -r-  and  a  following  consonant 
both  in  the  earliest  English  texts  (e.g.  Bewcastle  -burn}, 
Clermont  -beri},  Lancaster  -bereht,  Bede  N.  -berict,  M.  -faro- 
nensem,  Leid.  Rid.  aerigfaerae,  Ep.  bearug)  and  in  the 
oldest  monuments  of  the  other  Germanic  languages.  But 
the  rarity  of  -a-  in  the  other  dialects  makes  this  hypothesis 
somewhat  improbable. 


4.    THE  TREATMENT  OF  GERMANIC  -w-. 

I.  After  short  (open)  syllables.  According  f  to  Sievers 
(§  73)  an  -u-  arose  before  the  -w-  forming  a  diphthong  with 
the  preceding  vowel ;  hence  -eaw-,  -eow-,  -low-,  W.  Sax. 
-lew-,  -lw-.  The  words  which  show  diphthongs  of  this  kind 
obviously  fall  into  two  classes. : 

A.  Words  corresponding  to  words  which  contain  a  diph- 
thong in  Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon,  and  to  words 
which  contain  -gg(w)-  in  Gothic  and  Scandinavian^.  Only 
those  forms  which  occur  in  the  early  texts  are  given. 

1.  O.N.  hgggua,  O.H.G.  houwan. 

W.  Sax.  heawan  (Oros.),  heawaft  (C.P.),  3  sg.  hieivft  (C.P.), 
heawen.  Perhaps  also  Cp.  507  onheawas,  Ef.  262  heardheui, 
Cp.  -heau  Leid.  haerdhaeu  belong  here. 

2.  O.N.  dggg,  O.H.G.  ton. 
Cp.  1752  deawe,  Ps.  deaw. 

3.  G.  glaggwuba,  O.N.  glgggr,  O.H.G.  glouwer. 

Cp.  1728  gleu  203  gleaunisse;  Ps.  gleawne  (Ace.  sg.), 
gleawnisse;  W.  Sax.  gleaw,  gleawmod,  ungleawlice  (all  in 
C.P.),  gleawast  (Oros.). 

4.  M.H.G.  nouwe,  cf.  O.N.  hnQggua  (Noreen.  Urg.  Lautl. 
§  45.  II.  1). 

W.  Sax.  hneaw  hneawnes  (C.P.). 

t  In  the  new  edition  (Gr.3  §  73)  Sievers  has  abandoned  this  theory  in 
reference  to  the  forms  in  B.  He  apparently  does  not  discuss  the  A  forms  in 
either  edition  (cf.  §  63). 

J  The  Germanic  form  of  these  words  is  usually  given  as  -axwwax-. 
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5.  O.H.G.  scouwon.    Cf.  G.  skuggwa  (but  cf.  Kogel  P.B.B. 
IX.  525). 

Ps.  sceawiu,  sceawcfc  etc.  (but  scewaS  93,  9);   W.  Sax. 
sceawi(ge)an  (C.P.  Oros.),  sceawung  (Oros.). 

6.  O.H.G.  sou,  N.  Icel.  soggr,  saggi. 
Bede  C.  (glosses)  sea. 

7.  G.  triggws,  triggwa,  O.N.  tryggr,  O.H.G.  gitriuwi. 
Ep.  726,  treule  :  snis  Ef.  treulesnis,  Cp.  1533,  treuleasnis, 

Ep.  436,  gitreeudae,  Ef.  getr(e)udce,  Cp.  900,  getreuuade,  Cp. 
857,  getriowad;  Ps.  getreowe  etc.,  getreowlice  (2,  3),  getrewlice 
(11.  6),getreowu  etc.,getreowdun;  W.  Sax.  treowa  (C.P.  Oros.), 
getreow  (C.P.),  treowleas  (C.P.)  etc.,  triewe  (Oros.),  -triewan 
etc.  (C.P.  Oros.),  getriewde  etc.  (Oros.). 

8.  O.N.  hryggua,  O.H.G.  riuwan. 

W.  Sax.  hreow  (C.P.  Oros.),  -hreowlice  etc.  (C.P.  Oros.), 
hreowan  (C.P.),  AriwS  (C.P.),  hreowsian  etc.  (C.P.  Oros.)  ;  Ps. 


9.  Possibly  also  Ep.  649  screuua,  Cp.  1344  screauua: 
O.N.  skrQggr. 

Diphthongisation  is  therefore  universal  and  may  have 
taken  place  very  early,  though  in  the  absence  of  forms  with 
i-umlaut  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence.  (Cf.  Noreen  Urg. 
Lautl.  §  45  and  the  literature  there  cited  ;  Streitberg,  Urg. 
Gr.  §  74.)  The  only  point  which  requires  notice  is  that  -w- 
appears  to  be  lost  before  consonants  in  the  glossaries  (but  cf. 
Cp.  gleaunisse),  while  in  West  Saxon  it  is  preserved.  So 
also  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  -w  in  sea  ;  possibly  Cp.  gleu 
is  for  *glea. 

B.  Words  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  for  early  gemi- 
nation of  -w-  in  the  continental  languages  : 

a.  The  corresponding  words  in  the  other  Germanic  lan- 
guages have  intervocalic  -w-. 

The  following  show  diphthongisation  : 

1.     G.  fawai,  O.N.  fd  r,  pi.  fd  ir. 

Ps.  N.  pi.  fea,  D.  pi.  feam  ;  feastan,  feanisse.  W.  Sax. 
Ace.  pi.  fea  (Chron.  A  530,  the  original  reading),  N.A.  pi. 
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feawe,  feawa,  D.  pi.  feawum  (all  in  C.P.  Oros.),  feaum,  feam 
(both  in  C.P.)- 

2.  O.  Sax.  thau,  O.H.G.  kathau^. 
W.  Sax.  ]>eaw,  fyeawas  etc.  (G.P.). 

3.  Urn.  frawaraSaR  (Mojebro),  O.  Sax.  frao,  O.H.G. 
f rawer,  O.N.frdr. 

Probably  Ps.  frea-berht,  L.  V.  fre-helm. 

4.  O.H.G.  ou,  G.  awistr,  cf.  awelpi. 

Chart.  41  (Kent.)  G.  pi.  eawa;  Ps.  (Ace.  sg.  etc.)  eowde, 
D.  pi.  eowdum;  Cp.  1274  eouuistras. 

5.  O.H.G.  gistreuui,  gistrouwi,  cf.  strao.     O.N.  strd. 

Ep.  973,  -streo  Ef.  -streu,  Cp.  -s^eo,  Cp.  13  -streo  (West 
Saxon  also  streaw  <*strawa-  cf.  Sievers  §  250  n.  2). 

6.  Urn.  \>ewaR,  G.  ]>ius  etc. 

Ps.  N.A.  sg.  Seow  (7),  Stow  (11),  Seo  (1);  G.  sg.  etc.  ftiowes, 
fteowes  etc.  (D.  sg.  ftieowe  once) ;  fteowdome  etc. ;  Seom'aS, 
SiowiaS ;  pret.  ftiowedun  (1),  fteowdun  (1),  fteawde  (1);  conj. 
ftiowien  (1),  ftiwgen  (1)  ;  ftiowincelu.  Chart  37.  Si'ow,  ftiowas; 
41  ftiowe',  (both  Kentish). 

7.  O.  Sax.  6eo  (G.  pi.  bewo). 

JEp.  645  beouuas,  Ef.  beouaes,  Cp.  beowes,  Leid.  baeues. 

8.  G.  A;mwa  (N.A.  pi.)  O.N.  &we'  etc. 

Ep.  879  cnioholaen,  Ef.  cniolen,  Cp.  cnioholaen,  Leid. 
cneholen ;  Ps.  (N.A.  pi.)  cneow ;  W.  Sax.  (Ace.  sg.)  cneow 
(Oros.),  D.  sg.  cneowe  (Oros.),  N.A.  pi.  cneowu  (C.P.)  D.  pi. 
cneowum  (Oros.). 

9.  G.  (D.  pi.)  triwam,  O.N.  £re  etc. 

Ep.  36  -frm  (?for  -treu),  Ef.  -<rew,  Cp.  (117),  -treo,  Cp. 
1598  -£rei£,  488  -treo,  150  (pi.)  -fr-ew,  279  treuteru ;  Blickling 
gloss.  (N.A.  pi.)  -tri(o)w ;  Ps.  (N.A.  sg.),  treow  (1),  trew  (1), 

t  This  example  belongs  to  A.  according  to  Kogel  P.B.B.  ix.  525. 

I  It  is  on  account  of  the  Old  Saxon  forms  that  I  have  included  this  word 
here.  It  is  difficult  however  to  separate  it  from  O.N.  bygg  (D.  sg.  byggvi ;  c.f. 
Byggvir).  Possibly  the  Old  Saxon  word  has  undergone  a  change  of  inflection 
on  the  analogy  of  treo,  kneo  (trio,  knio)  etc.  In  that  case  the  Old  English 
forms  should  be  transferred  to  A.  L.V.  biu(u)ulf  is  probably  to  be  connected 
with  these  words. 
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treo  (1),  N.A.  pi.  treow  (I),  trew  (4),  treo  (2),  D.  sg.  treo  (2), 
G.  sg.  tres  (1),  G.  pi.  £rat  (2),  treo-wyrm;  Ct.  1  (E.  Sax.) 
in'ow,  29  (Saxon-Kentish)  trio,  59  (Middlesex),  £reo  (all  N.A. 
sg.  or  pi.),  48  (Merc.)  feower  treowe  hyl ;  W.  Sax.  N.A.  sg. 
treow  (C.P.),  N.A.  pi.  treowu  (C.P.  Oros.),  G.  sg.  treowes  (C.P.), 
D.  sg.  treowe  (C.P.),  D.  pi.  treowum  (Oros.). 

10.  O.N.  he-ra$,  O.  Swed.  A<i-raJ?  (cf.  Noreen,  Urg.  Lautl. 
p.  21). 

Bede  M.  heuuald  (v.  1,  10),  L.V.  heouald,  hegaer ;  perhaps 
also  Ps.  heo-redas  but  cf.  p.  50. 

11.  Urn.  (Gallehus)  hlewa^astiR  etc. 
L.V.  hleo-berct,  Jileo-frith  etc. 

12.  Urn.  (Tune)  wiwaR. 

Bede  M  os-uiu  (5  times  as  N.  sg.,  also  once  in  the  list  of 
kings  at  the  end).    L.V.  -uio  (5),  Geneal.  osuio,  osuing;  Bewc. 
oswiuvng ;  W.  Sax.  Chron.  A.    osweo  (3),  -wio  (2),  716  alweo, 
*   alweoing  (but  cf.  Geneal.  1.  98). 

13.  O.H.G.  pret.  siuita  etc. 

Ep.  Ef.  796,  886  -siuuid,  Cp.  1591  -siowid,  1763  -siouuid; 
.Ep.  699  -siuuidi,  Ef.  -siuuisidi,  Cp.  1450  -siudi,  Cp.  68, 
-siuwide,  1374  -siuwid,  1774  siowid,  1773  sioww. 

14.  G.  kiwi  etc. 

Cp.  N.  sg.  188  hio;  Ps.  N.A.  sg.  hiow  (3),  Aeow  (1),  G. 
hiowes,  D.  hiowe,  hiowian,  etc.  (hiewade  32. 15) ;  W.  Sax.  /aew 
(C.P.),  hiw  (H.),  Aiow  (C),  hiewes  (C.),  Atwes  (H),  /w'ewe  (C.P.), 
hiwe  (H). 

15.  Perhaps:  O.N.  leer,  O.  Swed.  £ar  (<*lawiz-t  other- 
wise explained  by  Noreen,  Urg.  Lautl.  p.  132,  and  Zupitza, 
Germ.  Gutt.  p.  65). 

Lor.  Gloss.  10  leower. 

In  the  following  cases  forms  with  diphthongisation  are 
found  beside  forms  with  -w-. 

16.  O.H.G.  droa,  drawa  etc. 

Ps.  N.  sg.,  N.A.  pi.  ftrea,  D.  pi.  ftream;  ftregu,  SrmS,  ftreade 
etc.,  ftreange;  Cp.  180  }>reade ;  W.  Sax.  ftreagean,  ftreaS  etc. 
(C.P.). 
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Ep.  53  thrauu,  Ef.  trafu,  Cp.  thrauuo. 

17.  O.H.G.  cloa,  clawa  (cldwa  according  to  Braune  §  208, 
Anm.  5). 

Ps.  Ace.  pi.  clea. 

Ep.  29  clauuo  Ef.  Cp.  clauuo.     Cp.  1842  clawe. 

The  following  have  forms  with  -w-  only. 

18.  G.  straujan,  strawida ;  O.H.G.  streuuen,  strouuen. 
W.  Sax.  strewede  (C.P.) ;  for  Ef.  streidce  etc.,  cf.  p.  121  n. 

19.  O.H.G.  gisewan. 

W.  Sax.  gesewen  (C.P.  Oros.). 

20.  O.H.G.  gispiwan. 
W.  Sax.  utaspiwen  (H.). 

21.  O.H.G.  bisiwan  :  slhan. 
W.  Sax.  siw&n-igge  (C.P.). 

22.  Chart.  40  (Kentish)  ftiwen  may  be  compared  with  G. 
}>iwi  etc. 

/3,  Corresponding  forms  with  -w-  are  wanting  in  the 
other  Germanic  languages.  The  following  show  diphthongi- 
sation : 

1.  O.N.  ey,  O.H.G.  ouwa. 

Bede  N.  sg.  eu  (very  frequent  in  all  MSS.  especially  M. 
In  B.  it  is  usually  corrected  to  ig  by  the  second  hand).  The 
D.  sg.  e  (iv.  3),  cei  (v.  19)  and  the  forms  of  the  other  dialects, 
viz.  Ct.  33,  D.  sg.  egi,  45  ege  (both  Kentish),  W.  Sax.  D.  sg. 
ige  (H.  Chron.),  ige  (H.),  iege,  igge,  eigge,  eige  (Chron.),  iegbuend 
(C.P.),  igland  (Oros.) — show  a  different  stem.  Bede  M.  (N. 
sg.)  ei  (iv.  6)  is  perhaps  a  Southern  form. 

2.  G.  niujis,  O.N.  nyr  (<*niuja-),  O.H.G.  niuwi. 

Ps.  iieowe,  niowe ;  neowne,  niowne;  geedneowaft  etc. ;  Bede 
C.  gloss.  87,  neowre ;  W.  Sax.  niwe,  niwu,  niwa  (Oros.),  niwan 
(H.  Oros.),  niewan  (C),  niwm  (H.),  geedniwaS  (C.P.),  geednie- 
wa$  (H.),  niwlice  (Oros.);  for  nicealt  (Oros.)  cf.  Cosijn,  I. 
p.  58. 

3.  O.N.  gly  (<^liuja-). 

Ep.  398.  gliu,  Ef.  gliu,  Cp.  glio.  Ep.  550  gliuuae,  Ef. 
gluuiae,  Cp.  gliowe,  Cp.  948  gliu,  354  glio.  The  correspond- 
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ing  W.  Sax.  forms  are  D.  sg.  gligge  (C),  glige  (H),  gliiman, 
gliigman,  gligman  (C.P.). 

4.  O.H.G.  kliuwa. 

Ep.  472.     cleouuae,  Ef.  cleuuae,  Cp.  clouue ;  cf.  W.  Sax. 
cliwen-  (C.P.),  cliewen-  (H.). 

5.  Cp.    561,   2091    mundleu,   Ef.    1055    munleuu   (Ep. 
mundl\\).     Cf.  O.N.  mundlaug? 

6.  Ps.  oteawu  (3),  -eawe  (1),  -eawefi  (1),  odeawes  (1), 
oteaw  (6),  pret.  -eawde  etc.  (5),  oteowu  (1),   oteowdun  (1); 
W.  Sax.  (Cosijn,  I.  §  100)  -iewan  (H.  2,  C.  4),  -iewanne  (H.  1), 
-teweS  (H.  1,  C.  1),  -iewB  (H.  2,  C.  2),  pi.  -iVwaB  (H.  3,  C.  1), 
-iwa$  (C.  1),  Conj.  -iewe,  -iewen  (H.  7,  C.  7),  pret.  iewde  etc. 
(H.  3,  C.  6,  Chron.  4),  -iede  (H.  2),  past  ptcple,  -iewd-  (H.  2, 
C.  1),  -iewed  (Oros.  3);  Infin.  -eowan  (C.  1),  -iowan  (H.  2), 
-eowian  (H.  6,  C.  1),  3  sg.  -eoweft  (H.  1),  -iowaft  (C.  1),  -eowaft 
(H.  3,  C.  1),  pi.  eowidS  (H.  3),  Conj.  -eowi(g)e,  -eowi(g)en 
(H.  2,  C.  3),  pret.  -eowde  (H.  2,  C.  1),  past  ptcple  -eowad, 
(H.  1).  C.  has  the  participle  -eawde  once,  and  Orosius  has  the 
participle   -ewed   once  and  the  preterite  -ewde  twice.     Cf. 
Noreen  Urg.  Lautl.  pp.  29,  179 ;  Zupitza,  Germ.  Gutt.  p.  74. 

7.  Geneal.    1.    104,    cynreou,  cynreowing ;    L.V.   1.   170, 
riuualch,  211  riuuala,  cf.  Sievers  (P.B.B.  xvm.  414). 

8.  Geneal.   11.  98,  101   eowa  (2),  eowing  (2);    W.  Sax. 
Chron.  716,  755,  eawa  (2),  eawing  (2). 

9.  Bede  II.  5,  in.  23  caelin,  n.  5  ceaulin  (given  as  a  West 
Saxon  form) ;  L.V.  1.  222  celin ;  W.  Sax.  Chron.  ceaulin  (6), 
ceawlin  (10),  Sax.  Geneal.  (O.E.T.  p.  179),  1.  5,  6  ceaulniing, 
ceaul(i)n.     Cf.  L.V.  1.  201  caua. 

10.  W.  Sax.  Chron.  577,  gleawanceaster  (<Lat.  gleuum, 
cf.  W.  caergleu). 

To  the  above  might  be  -added  the  numeral  feower  and 
certain  preterite  forms,  e.g.  Ps.  cneow,  seowun ;  but  since 
their  history  is  still  in  many  points  obscure,  they  are  better 
omitted. 

The  following  show  forms  with  -w- : — 
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11.  Ep.  29,  auuel,  Ef.  auuel,  Cp.  211  awel,  Cp.  929  awel, 
2047  auuel,  cf.  Zupitza,  Germ.  Gutt.  p.  63. 

12.  Ef.  305,  couel,  Cp.  cauuel,  Ef.  1172  couel.     Probably 
a  Keltic  loan-word,  cf.  W.  cawell. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  diphthong- 
isation  in  the  forms  a.  16 — 22,  /3.  11, 12  has  yet  been  offered, 
and  until  such  is  found  it  must  be  assumed  provisionally 
that  there  was  no  general  law  requiring  diphthongisation 
after  short  vowels  before  antevocalic  -w-.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  forms  which  show  diphthongisation  can  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  hypothesis.  Now  one  feature  of 
this  list  is  the  large  proportion  of  words  in  which  one  or 
more  forms  show  syncope  after  -w-;  among  nouns  usually  in 
the  N.  Ace.  sg.,  among  verbs  in  the  2,  3  sg.  pres.  (West 
Saxon),  in  the  weak  preterite  etc.  In  regard  to  the  syncopated 
forms  there  is  a  difference  between  the  West  Saxon  texts 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  glossaries  and  Northumbrian  texts 
on  the  other.  The  former  regularly  keep  -w,  the  latter  lose 
itf:  e.g.  W.  Sax.  ]>eaw,  fieow,  cneow,  treow,  hiew,  fteowdom, 
ceawlin,  -iewde,  eowde,  niwlice ;  Ep.  -trea,  -streo,  gliu ;  Cp. 
treo,  hio,  streo,  glio,  -leu,  cneo-,  treu-,  siudi  (cf.  N.A.  pi.  treo : 
W.  Sax.  treowu) ;  North,  -uiu,  eu,fre-helm,  hleo-,  riu-,  caelin. 
The  evidence  of  the  Psalter  is  less  consistent.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  in  West  Saxon,  we  have  heow,  tieowdom,  eowde  (sub- 
stantive), eawde — eowde  (pret.),  cnew  (pi.) — on  the  other  hand 
fea,  clea,  ftrea,  freaberht,  feanisse,  treowyrm,  while  there  is 
variation  in  *8eow — Seo,  and  treow — trew- — treo  (sing,  and  pi.). 

Of  all  these  forms  those  which  show  loss  of  -u  admit  of  an 
explanation  most  readily,  e.g.  Ps.  N.  sg.  Krea,  Ps.  Cp.  N.  A. 
pi.  treo.  The  parallel  forms  Cp.  thrauuo  Ps.  ftrea  are  most 
easily  explained  by  supposing  (with  Sievers  §  173, 1)  that  -w- 
was  regularly  lost  before  -u-,  contraction  subsequently  taking 
place.  The  regular  result  would  be  N.  sg.  *\rwa  (Srea) 
beside  A.  G.  D.  sg.  *]>rawce.  Then  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Glossaries  }>rawu  has  been  restored  through  the  influence  of 

t  At  least  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  though  the  phonetic  value 
of  some  of  the  forms,  especially  in  Epinal,  is  of  course  doubtful. 
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*\>rawce,  while  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  the  oblique  cases 
have  been  remodelled  on  the  analogy  of  *\rcea  e.g.  N.  A.  pi. 
firea  (perhaps  through  an  intermediate  *]>rcea-ce).  The  same 
explanation  will  hold  good  for  Ps.  N.  A.  pi.  clea  beside  Cp. 
clauuo  (D.  sg.  clawe).  So  also  N.  A.  pi.  Ps.  fea  (also  found  in 
the  Chronicle  cf.  p.  38)  <  *fawu,  either  originally  a  neuter 
form  or  else  based  onfeolu  (cf.  W.  Sax.  feawa  beside  fela). 
So  likewise  Cp.  Ps.  N.  A.  pi.  treo  may  represent  an  earlier 
*tre(w)u.  W.  Sax.  treowu  etc.  must  be  new  formations  on 
any  hypothesis — at  least  if  the  first  syllable  is  long  (cf. 
Sievers,  §  73.  1,  250.  2)f — for  the  consistent  syncope  of  -i 
(e.g.  in  hiew,  cetiewde)  seems  to  show  that  the  diphthongisation 
or  at  any  rate  the  lengthening  of  the  first  syllable  took  place 
prior  to  the  syncope  of  -i  (which  was  earlier  than  the  syncope 
of  -u  cf.  p.  65).  Such  forms  as  N.  sg.  eowu  (Germ.  *awi-z) 
point  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  loss  of  -w-  before  -u-  is 
further  confirmed  by  forms  like  D.  pi.  feam  which  occur  even 
in  the  early  W.  Sax.  texts. 

Diphthongisation  with  syncope  of  final  -a  after  -w-  is 
found  in  the  forms  a,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12  above.  According 
to  Sievers  (§  174.  1)  the  regular  forms  are  (N.  A.  sg.)  cneo, 
fteo  etc.  arising  through  vocalisation  of  -w-  (consequent  upon 
the  syncope  of  final  -a)  and  contraction,  precisely  as  in  Goth. 
tyius,  O.H.G.  kneo ;  while  in  cneow,  %eow  -w  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  inflected  forms.  This  explanation  is  made 
the  more  probable  by  the  prevalence  in  the  Psalter  and 
West  Saxon  of  forms  like  (N.  A.  sg.)  snaw  (cf.  p.  49  f.).  For 
the  Psalter  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain 
since  treo,  fteo  can  scarcely  be  new  formations;  and  this  raises 
a  presumption  for  the  same  being  true  in  West  Saxon  also, 
though  forms  without  -w  do  not  occur  here  in  the  earliest 
texts.  But  this  explanation  of  the  N.  A.  sg.  Seo,  treo  etc. 
renders  unnecessary  the  assumption  that  diphthongisation 
took  place  regularly  in  the  G.  sg.  treowes  etc.J  For  just  as 

t  Cosijn,  Addenda  p.  202  f.,  apparently  considers  it  to  be  short,  but  the 
absence  of  forms  with  -ew-  is  against  the  supposition  that  the  original  inflexion 
was  kept  so  long. 

J  Sievers  now  (Gr.3  §  73.  2)  reads  trtowes  etc.  and  takes  -Sow-  to  be  the 
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in  the  Psalter  and  in  West  Saxon  -w  has  made  its  way  from 
the  inflected  cases  (G.  D.  sg.  etc.)  into  the  N.  A.  sg.,  so  like- 
wise in  West  Saxon  the  diphthong  of  the  N.  A.  sg.  may 
have  made  its  way  into  the  inflected  cases,  e.g.  treo-wes 
(*treu-wces)  for  *tre-wes,  through  the  influence  of  treo  (treu). 
Ps.  G.  sg.  fteowes  etc.  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
Ps.  D.  sg.  treo  seems  to  be  a  new  formation  on  somewhat 
different  lines ;  probably  it  represents  an  earlier  *treu-w 
from  N.  A.  sg.  *treu  (cf.  N.  A.  pi.  Srea,  clea  above).  The 
G.  pi.  trea  may  have  arisen  at  an  early  period  from  the  (still 
uncontracted)  N.  A.  pi.  *tre-u,  D.  pi.  *tre-um.  The  G.  sg. 
tres  is  more  difficult ;  it  may  come  from  the  G.  pi.  trea  or 
possibly  it  may  be  due  to  confusion  between  treo  and  streo. 
In  the  Psalter  therefore  the  workings  of  analogy  have  levelled 
out  the  inflexion  of  wa-,  wo-  stems  in  two  different  directions: 
on  the  one  hand  we  have  fteowes,  fteowas  etc.  with  -w-  pre- 
served and  infection  of  the  vocalism  from  the  N.  A.  sg.,  on 
the  other  we  have  in  clea,  ftrea,  treo  an  inflexion  without  -w- 
proceeding  directly  from  the  N.  (A.)  sg. 

Since  the  distinction  in  respect  to  the  loss  or  retention 
of  -w-  between  the  West  Saxon  texts  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  glossaries  together  with  the  Northumbrian  texts  on  the 
other,  holds  good  also  for  the  syncope  of  -a-  at  the  end  of  the 
first  member  of  a  compound — the  evidence  of  the  Psalter 
being  here  also  inconsistent — we  might  suspect  that  the 
variation  was  due  to  the  same  causes  (cf.  a.  3,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
ft.  9).  Yet  the  words  of  Bede  II.  5  (Caelin  rex  Occidentalium 
Saxonum  qui  lingua  eorum  Ceaulin  uocabatur)  point  to  a 
dialectical  difference  (cf.  Sievers,  P.B.B.  ix.  299),  and  as  the 
word  is  quite  isolated,  any  influence  from  an  uncompounded 
form  is  unlikely.  W.  Sax.  ceawlin,  fteowdom  etc.  may  come 
from  *kaw-,  *]>ew-  with  diphthongisation  before  -w-  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  (as  in  Gothic) 

regular  representative  of  Germ,  -ew-  before  vowels.  I  can  not  accept  this 
theory  as  gesewen  remains  as  before  unexplained ;  for  that  it  contains  -e2- 
(t-umlaut)  as  Sievers  suggests  (§  73.  Anm.  1.)  seems  to  me  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable ;  gesawen  does  not  occur  at  all  in  early  texts.  If  Sievers' 
theory  were  right  we  should  also  expect  -eaw-. 
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the  syncope  of  -a-  in  this  position  took  place  later  than  in  an 
absolutely  final  syllable  (cf.  p.  77  f.).  Whether  the  develop- 
ment in  Northumbrian  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  glossaries 
took  place  as  in  West  Saxon,  but  with  subsequent  loss  of  -w-, 
is  uncertain.  There  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  -w-  in  a  similar 
position  in  Ep.  treule :  snis  etc.  (cf.  p.  38),  but  on  the  other 
hand  -w-  is  retained  in  Cp.  gleaunisse.  In  the  Psalter  the 
regular  forms  are  probably  those  without  -w-,  fteoivdome  etc. 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  uncompounded  form. 

The  greatest  importance  attaches  to  those  forms  which 
show  syncope  of  -i-,  viz.  a.  4,  5,  13,  14,  15,  /8.  1,  3,  6  and 
perhaps  5,  7 ;  for  this  syncope  can  not  be  regular  unless  the 
preceding  syllable  had  previously  undergone  lengthening. 
Now  with  the  exception  of  a.  4,  15  and  possibly  the  doubtful 
yS.  5,  7  these  forms  all  belong  to  nominal  or  verbal  stems 
which  originally  had  forms  with  -ja-  or  -jo-  beside  forms 
with  -i-,  the  latter  being  partly  of  Indogermanic  and  partly 
perhaps  of  later  origin  (cf.  p.  75  f.).  Such  ja-  (jo-)  forms  are 
found  in  Ps.  heg  (:  Goth.  D.  sg.  hauja),  W.  Sax.  D.  sg.  iege  etc. 
(  :  O.N.G.  sg.  eyjar),  glige  ( :  O.N.  gl*y),  gliiman,  nicealt,  Ps. 
cegan  etc.  (cf.  p.  55),  Bede  el-ge  etc.  (cf.  p.  55),  Cp.  175  tui- 
gendi,  Lind.  Conj.  getuiga  ( :  O.N.  tyja,  cf.  Noreen,  Urg. 
Lautl.  p.  76).  It  is  evident  that — whether  one  takes  Ps. 
heow,  heg  as  compared  with  Goth,  hiwi,  hawi,  or  North,  eu  as 
compared  with  W.  Sax.  ieg — the  irregularities  in  the  inflexion 
of  these  stems  have  been  levelled  out  by  analogy  in  different 
directions,  heg,  ieg  may  without  difficulty  come  from  the 
oblique  cases ;  on  the  other  hand  the  forms  with  -w-  must 
come  from  the  N.(A.)  sg.  This  does  not  however  necessitate 
our  assuming  spontaneous  gemination  of  -w-  in  *hiwi,  *awi 
(*cem),  cf.  Sievers,  §  73.  2f.  There  is  the  following  alterna- 
tive :  through  the  influence  of  *hi-wi  the  G.  sg.  *hiu-jws  etc. 
may  have  been  transformed  to  *hi-wjces  whence  regularly 
*hiwwces  >  *hiuwces\.  In  the  same  way  the  N.  sg.  *awi 

t  Sievers  appears  to  have  subsequently  modified  his  opinion  on  this 
question,  cf.  P.B.B.  xx.  508,  note. 

J  Gemination  of  -w-  before  -j-  is  disregarded  by  Sievers  §  226  ff.  (cf.  § 
250  n.  3),  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  such  a  change 
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(cf.  Zupitza,  Germ.  Gutt.  p.  62)  may  have  brought  about  a 
transformation  of  the  A.G.D.  sg.  *au-jo-  (W.S.  iege)  to 
*ce-wjce  (>*e*wwce).  Then  by  reaction  from  the  oblique 
cases  the  double  consonant  thus  arising  before  -j-  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  N.A.  sg.  *hiwwi,  N.  sg.  *e*wwi  (or 
perhaps  *e*wwu  after  sibbce  :  *sibbu  etc.,  cf.  p.  74  f.),  whence 
after  diphthongisation  and  syncope  of  -i  (-u)  arose  hiu(w), 
eu(w).  The  other  words  of  the  same  type,  Cp.  streo,  glio, 
probably  leu  etc.,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  the 
absence  of  -w  being  due  probably  to  the  same  causes  as  its 
disappearance  on  the  loss  of  interior  -a-  (cf.  p.  45  f).  The 
irregularities  of  the  W.  Sax.  verb  cet-iewan  seem  to  admit  of 
a  somewhat  similar  explanation.  We  have  probably  to  start 
from  Infin.  *-aujan-,  3  sg.  *-awty(i)  etc.  Then  contamination 
between  the  two  stems  produced  on  the  one  side  a  3  sg. 
*-auwi]>.,  (whence  -ww}>),  on  the  other  an  Infin.  *-awjan 
(whence  ultimately  -eowan).  The  Infin.  -lewan  may  be  due 
to  the  3  sg.  -iew(e)]> ;  the  Infin.  -eowian  (and  the  consequent 
partial  transference  to  conjugation  2)  to  the  3  sg.  -eoweft  (a 
contamination  of  *-$wi\  and  -eowan)  on  the  analogy  of 
nereft  :  nerian.  With  this  is  to  be  compared  the  verb 
streowian  which  has  preserved  the  regular  preterite  strewede. 
In  the  Psalter  the  unumlauted  forms  (1  sg.  -eawu  etc.)  are 
an  additional  and  serious  difficulty.  If  the  possibility  that 
diphthongs  did  not  undergo  i-umlaut  before  immediately 
following  -j-  (cf.  p.  83)  be  left  out  of  account,  the  un- 
umlauted forms  must  apparently  come  from  3  sg.  *etwwe!8 


could  take  place.  It  is  true  that  the  type  -a-xwjax-  seems  to  have  given  way 
in  Germanic  (cf.  Kluge,  P.G.  i.  p.  356)  or  at  least  in  Gothic,  Scandinavian 
and  English,  to  the  type  -axu-ja-  (cf.  Goth.  *niuja-  beside  Sk.  * navy a-),  but 
since  the  first  type  is  phonetically  possible,  it  may  have  been  restored  at  any 
time  by  analogy  whenever  (as  here)  words  of  the  type  -axu-jax-  had-  come  to 
stand  in  close  relationship  with  words  of  the  type  -ax-wax-.  That  the  original 
type  -cf-ivja*-  was  regularly  preserved  in  English  (cf.  Kogel,  P.B.B.  ix.  533  ff.) 
I  do  not  believe;  for  in  that  case  heg,  Teg  etc.  are  inexplicable  (cf.  van  Helten, 
P.B.B.  xvi.  229  ff.,  xx.  507).  The  type  -ax-wjax-  appears  to  have  been  restored 
occasionally  also  in  East  Germanic  (cf.  Goth,  usskawjaindau  etc.). 

The  impossibility  of  Kogel's  proposed  hSg,  strSgift  (with  g=j<-w-)  is 
shown  by  such  forms  as  strewede,  ftiwen  (p.  41). 
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(  :  W.  Sax.  eoweft)  on  the  analogy  of  strong  verbs ;  the 
unumlauted  3  sg.  -eaweft  etc.  are  doubtless  late  and  to  be 
compared  with  failed,  haldeS  etc.  The  W.  Sax.  pret.  ieiude, 
participle  -iewed,  -iewd-  are  formations  like  the  3  sg.  -iew\ ; 
Cp.  -siowid,  -siudi  are  exactly  parallel. 

In  the  W.  Sax.  forms  (N.  sg.)  eowu  (cf.  Sievers,  §  258, 
n.  2.),  Tpeowu  (cf.  wealfyeow)  the  addition  of  -u  is  probably 
late  and  to  be  compared  with  the  similar  phenomenon  in 
N.  A.  pi.  cneowu,  treowu.  The  most  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  first  word  (Germ.  *awi-z)  is  that  it  passed  early  into 
the  inflexion  of  jo-stems ;  hence  G.  sg.  eowe  (cf.  G.  pi.  eawa, 
p.  39)  <*e?wwce.  Cp.  eouuistras  may  have  eo-  (<*e2wwi-) 
in  place  of  *ewi-  through  the  influence  of  the  uncompounded 
form.  The  syncope  in  Ps.  A.G.  sg.  eowde  (beside  G.  sg. 
eowdes)  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  formation  of  the  word 
and  the  exact  nature  of  its  relationship  to  O.H.G.  ewit, 
G.  awe\>i  are  not  quite  clear.  It  is  not  impossible  that  here 
also  the  uncompounded  form  may  have  had  some  influence. 
The  other  form  leower  (a.  15)  is  so  obscure  that  it  can 
scarcely  count  in  this  discussion. 

There  is  one  word  which  is  free  from  syncope  in  the 
N.  sg.  viz.  niowe,  neowe,  niwe  etc.  Ps.  N.  sg.  neowe  may  be 
due  to  a  contamination  of  the  original  form  *niwi  (<*niuja-) 
through  the  G.  sg.  *niuwces  (neowes)  for  *niujces  (cf.  heowes 
p.  46).  The  change  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  hiu 
etc.  but  took  place  later  (subsequent  to  the  syncope  of  -i). 
The  stem  *niow-  has  also  spread  to  the  denominative  verb. 
W.  Sax.  niwe  etc.  may  be  explained  on  the  same  hypothesis, 
but  the  rarity  of  forms  with  -ie-  seems  to  point  to  a  partial 
retention  of  niwi. 

Lastly  Ep.  cleouuae  etc.  (ft.  4)  demand  consideration. 
These  forms  probably  have  -eo-  for  -in-,  a  confusion  not 
unknown  in  the  glossaries  (cf.  Sievers,  P.B.B.  xvm.  p.  414). 
The  word  may  therefore  be  equated  exactly  with  O.H.G. 
kliuwa.  The  appearance  of  -iuw-  (<-iww-)  in  place  of  -iuj- 
may  be  due  to  confusion  between  the  stems  *kliujon-  and 
*kliwlna-\  and  the  vocalism  of  W.  Sax.  cliewen  may  be  due 
to  the  same  cause. 
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To  sum  up  briefly  the  results  of  the  discussion  we  find 
that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  earliest  texts  to  necessitate 
our  believing  that  diphthongisation  took  place  before  inter- 
vocalic -w-.  The  various  examples  may  all  be  due  either  to 
contraction  through  the  loss  of  -w-  before  -u-,  or  to  the 
results  of  syncope,  or  to  gemination  of  -w-  before  -j-.  In 
regard  to  such  forms  as  meowle  which  occur  in  the  later  texts, 
it  is  preferable  to  assume  that  the  diphthongisation  is  due 
to  irregular  syncope  of  -i-  (as  in  betra  etc.).  Ps.  eowde  (cf. 
p.  48  above)  is  possibly  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 

II.     After  long  vowels. 

The  same  distinction  which  has  been  observed  above 
between  the  West  Saxon  texts  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Glossaries  together  with  the  Northumbrian  texts  on  the 
other  exists  to  some  extent  here  also,  the  former  tending  to 
preserve  final  -w,  the  latter  to  reject  it. 

In  the  early  W.  Sax.  texts  we  find  the  following  forms 
with  -w:  spaw  preterite  (H.),  row,  row  (C.P.),  snawgebland 
(Oros.),  stow  (Oros.),  cew  (once  in  C.) ;  on  the  other  hand  -w 
is  lost  in  :  a,  d,  na,  nd  (all  in  C.P.  Oros.);  see,  SOB  (Oros.  H.), 
ce,  ce  (C.P.  Oros.  frequent),  hi-red  (H.  3),  hio-red  (C.  2), 
hie-red  (H.  2,  C.  2,  Oros.  2).  In  the  glossaries  we  find 
Ep.  529.  a,  200  lytesna,  663.  tiig  (:  O.N.  Ttfr  <*tiwa-z\  767. 
briig  (:  O.H.G.  brio),  1015.  sli  (:  O.H.G.  silo)— Erfurt  and 
Corpus  showing  the  same  forms  in  every  case — probably 
also  Cp.  986.  gig  (beside  giw  in  later  texts ;  cf.  Zupitza,  Germ. 
Gutt.  p.  203) ;  on  the  other  hand  with  -w  we  find  Cp.  stou 
(2,  540)f.  Among  the  Northumbrian  texts  the  Alphabet 

+  Certain  forms  whose  history  is  obscure  are  omitted  from  the  above  list : 

(1)  Ep.  1005  Ef.  Cp.  iuu  is  probably,  in  accordance  with  the  general  ortho- 
graphy of  the  glossaries,  to  be  read  Iwu — a  new  formation  to  be  compared 
with  Ep.  thrauu.     The  same  variation  which  exists  between  this  form,  W. 
Sax.  Iw  and  the  form  ih  in  the  Alphabet  (eoh  in  the  Bunic  poem)  is  found 
also  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  (O.N.  fir,  O.H.G.  iwa,  iyo,  iha,  O.L.G. 
Ich  etc.,  cf.  Kluge,  Wb.5  p.  84,  Zupitza,  Germ.  Gutt.  p.  74).     The  treatment 
of  intervocalic  -xw-  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  made  out ;  but  in  the  meantime 
the  assumption  of  double  stems  *ix(w)-,  *lw-  seems  to  me  less  probable  than 
that  all  these  forms  may  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  Germ.  *l-)(wi-z. 

(2)  For  Ef.  610  men  (Ep.   men),  Cp.  menu,  Cp.  135  mean,  955  me(a)u  beside 

11 
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has  ti  (=  Ep.  tiig),  Bede  has  tio-uulfinga  (n.  16),  L.V.  has 
tiuuald  (1.  207),  tiouald  (1.  334),  snahard  (1.  346),  saeuald, 
saered,  saegyth  etc.  The  glosses  in  Bede  C.  have  hra 
(:  O.H.G.  reo).  The  Psalter  has  snaw,  stow  and  $ew  (once) 
against  ae  (frequent — also  cee,  aee),  sae  (see),  a,  na ;  heoredas 
also  probably  belongs  here  (:  G.  heiwa-,  O.H.G.  hlwo  etc.  cf. 
Zupitza,  Germ.  Gutt.  p.  184,  Noreen,  Urg.  Lautl.  p.  21)f. 

The  presence  of  the  form  a  (:  Goth,  aiw)  in  West  Saxon 
as  well  as  in  the  other  dialects  seems  to  show  that  -w  which 
became  final  through  the  syncope  of  final  -a  was  regularly 
lost  in  all  dialects  alike,  and  that  in  W.  Sax.  spaw  etc.  -w 
has  been  re-introduced  from  forms  in  which  no  syncope  had 
taken  place  (cf.  Sievers,  §  174.  3).  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  treatment  of  final  -wa  in  English  differed 
in  principle  from  its  treatment  in  other  Germanic  languages. 
In  Old  High  German  -w-  became  vocalic  upon  the  syncope 
of  -a  (hence  hleo,  grdo  etc.)  and  subsequently  disappeared. 
The  same  vocalisation  has  probably  taken  place  in  Goth. 
aiw,  lew,  gaidw  etc.  That  the  same  development  took  place 
in  English  is  made  probable  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
treatment  of  those  stems  in  which  -w-  was  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel  was  identical  with  their  treatment  in  the  conti- 
nental languages  (cf.  p.  44),  but  also  by  the  form  gad 
(:  G.  gaidw)  where  the  development  *$ai!8wa  >  *$ddu  >  $ad 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  possible  J. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound  the  case 
is  different,  as  appears -from  North,  tio-,  tin-  (beside  the 
uncornpounded  ti)  etc.  After  the  syncope  of  -a-  (which  was 

O.H.G.  meh,  O.N.  mar,  double  stems  *mai-)(wa-,  *maiwi-  are  likewise  assumed 
(cf.  Kluge,  Wb.5  p.  262,  Zupitza,  Germ.  Gutt.  p.  66).  But  in  view  of  s«,  « 
etc.,  men,  mean,  must  have  -w  restored  from  the  inflected  cases  on  any  hypo- 
thesis. Here  again  it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  for  a  form  without  -x- 
is  inconclusive. 

t  Ps.  N.  A.  pi.  bregas  is  omitted  because  the  nature  of  its  relationship  to 
W.  Sax.  brnewas  (C.P.)  is  not  quite  clear  (cf.  Kluge,  Wb.6  p.  52).  As  regards 
Ep.  (473)  grei  etc.  Kluge's  explanation  (Wb.5  p.  144)  is  by  far  the  most 
probable. 

t  nied  on  the  other  hand  has  probably  undergone  loss  of  -w-  before  -u 
(cf.  p.  43  f.).  The  regular  forms  are  N.  sg.  med  G.  sg.  medwe  (Chart.  42)  etc. 
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later  in  this  position,  cf.  p.  77  f.)  -w-  was  no  doubt  vocalised, 
and  contraction  seems  to  have  subsequently  taken  place. 
L.V.  sna-hard,  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
uncompounded  snd,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  loss 
of  -u-  before  -h-  (cf.  p.  86);  this  must  have  taken  place 
before  contraction  could  set  in. 

The  treatment  of  final  -wi-  is  in  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German  identical  with  that  of  -wa-  (e.g.  Goth,  saiws,  O.H.G. 
seo  <  *saiwi-z).  ce,  see  may  obviously  have  arisen  by  the  same 
process,  but  this  does  not  apply  equally  well  to  the  com- 
pound forms  sae-red  etc.  These  might  indeed  in  themselves 
be  regarded  as  new  formations  from  see,  but  the  question 
'  what  happens  in  the  group  -wi-  when  -i-  has  undergone 
syncope  ?'  affects  a  number  of  other  words.  Sievers  (§  173. 
2)  holds  that  -w-  regularly  disappeared  before  -i-,  a  theory 
which  makes  forms  like  W.S.  strewede  etc.  (cf.  p.  41)  very 
difficult  to  explain.  For  this  he  gives  the  following  ex- 
amples :  i.  ce,  SOB,  hrce  <  *aiwi-  etc.  ii.  3.  sg.  giereft,  wieleft, 
pret.  gierede,  wielede.  iii.  pyle  <  Lat.  puluinum.  These 
series  of  forms  must  be  examined  separately,  i.  see  has  no 
forms  with  -w-  in  the  early  texts ;  some  of  its  forms  however 
(e.g.  G.  sg.  sees)  are  certainly  new.  In  ce  also  the  forms 
without  -w-  are  far  the  most  frequent.  In  West  Saxon  C. 
has  N.  sg.  cew  once  (p.  124)  against  H.  ce\  while  D.  sg.  cewe 
occurs.  C.  174  =  H.  175,  C.  180  =  H.  181,  H.  439  against 
far  more  frequent  ce  (cf.  Cosijn  II.  p.  38) ;  in  the  Psalter 
N.  sg.  $ew  occurs  in  18.  8 ;  otherwise  the  forms  without  -w- 
are  universal.  It  is  obvious  that  analogy  has  been  at  work 
in  these  stems ;  if  the  loss  of  -w  in  the  N.  sg.  is  regular,  its 
absence  in  the  remaining  cases  may  be  due  to  this.  ii.  The 
forms  which  need  discussion  in  these  verbs  are :  a.  the 
Present  Indicative  2,  3  sing.;  /9.  the  Imperative  sing.; 
7.  the  preterite ;  8.  the  past  participle.  In  West  Saxon  we 
find:  a.  -sire®  (H.).  /3.  C.  gegierwe  (p.  372)  =  H.  gegier. 
7.  giredon  (Oros.),  gered-on,  -e  (Oros.),  gierdon  (once  in  H., 
cf.  Cosijn  n.  p.  162),  smirede  (C.P.)  -si(e)rede  (C.P.  Oros.), 
-syred-e,  -on  (Oros.).  In  the  Psalter :  a.  -gereft,  smireft. 
7.  gerede(s),  herwdun,  smirede.  S.  1.  uninflected  form : 

11—2 
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-gered,  generwed ;  2.  inflected  forms  :  -gered-,  generwde.  In 
the  glossaries:  8.  1.  Ep.  730.  gigeruuid  Cp.  gegeruuid,  Cp. 
676.  gesmirwid ;  2.  Ep.  534.  bismiridae,  Ef.  bismirida,  Cp. 
bismiride.  In  Northumbrian :  7.  Ruthwell  -^eredce.  Lind. 
-smiride,  -smiredon  (gearuade  etc.  after  Conj.  II.).  A  com- 
parison of  these  forms  leads  to  the  following  conclusions :  in 
a,  7  and  &  2  the  regular  form  of  the  stem  was  geri(d)-, 
smiri(d)-,  W.  Sax.  giere(d)-,  smiere(d)-.  The  only  exceptions 
are  Ps.  herwdun,  generwde,  and  these  may  have  their  -w- 
from  the  8.  1.  forms  *herwed,  generwed ;  on  the  other  hand 
gerede  was  kept  because  there  was  no  -gerwed ;  so  also  in  all 
probability  with  smirede.  In  8.  1.  the  regular  type  is  not 
quite  so  obvious.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  Ps.  -nerwed, 
W.  Sax.  -nierwed,  on  the  other  Ps.  -gered,  W.  Sax.  -giered, 
-si(e)red.  Yet  when  the  following  series  are  compared : 
A.  Ps.  nearenissum  (<  Germ.  *narwa-):  *nerwan:  -nerwed: 
-nerwde ;  B.  Ps.  gearu  (<  Germ,  stem  *$arwa-) :  gerwende : 
-gered:  -gerede,  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  supposing 
that  the  inflectional  differences  between  the  two  series  are 
due  to  levelling.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  -nerwde 
has  taken  its  -w-  from  -nerwed ;  it  seems  equally  likely  that 
-gered  has  lost  its  -w-  on  analogy  of  -gerede.  In  that  case 
the  regular  uninflected  form  is  preserved  in  Ep.  gigeruuid, 
and  the  variation  seen  in  Cp.  gesmirwid :  bismiridae  is  also 
regular  and  corresponds  to  the  variation  in  (e.g.)  -droefed : 
-droefde.  This  hypothesis  is  put  forward  also  by  Sievers 
§  408,  but  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
-w-  was  lost  before  -i-.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  verbs  it  is  necessary  above  all  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  corresponding  forms  in  Old  High  German. 
The  Infin.  gar(a)wen,  pret.  (3.  pi.)  garotun,  part.  -gar(a)wit, 
-garoter  may  directly  represent  Germ.  *}arwian-,  *$ar- 
wiftunfy),  *}arwi^-.  On  the  other  hand  O.  Sax.  pret.  gerwida 
must  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  Present  and  of  the 
uninflected  participial  form  (B.  1.).  Now  there  is  obviously 
no  difficulty  in  equating  W.  Sax.  gierwan  with  O.H.G. 
gar(a)wen  or  Ep.  gigeruuid  with  O.H.G.  gigar(a)wit ;  but 
what  English  form  would  regularly  correspond  to  O.H.G. 
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garotun  (<  *$arwi'8un]>)  ?  gearu  corresponds  to  O.H.G.  garo, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  a  form  *gerudun  (W.  Sax. 
*gierudon)  would  regularly  correspond  to  O.H.G.  garotun, 
for  in  the  first  case  the  syncopated  vowel  was  -a-,  in  the 
second  it  was  -i-.  So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  for  doubting  that  geredun  (<  *}eridun)  may  come 
regularly  from  Germ.  *}arwi'$un]>  and  that  -e-  (earlier  -i-) 
may  represent  the  vocalisation  of  palatalised  -w-  which  took 
place  consequent  upon  the  regular  syncope  of  -i-  after  a  long 
syllable,  iii.  As  regards  the  explanation  of  -e  <  Lat.  -ui-  in 
pyle  the  difficulty  is  the  same  as  in  gerede  and  may  be  solved 
in  the  same  manner.  There  is  nothing  therefore  to  prevent 
us  from  supposing  that  in  sae-red  etc.  samprasarana  of  -wi- 
and  consequent  contraction  have  taken  place  just  as  in 
tio-uald  etc.,  but  that  here  the  -w-  having  previously  under- 
gone palatalisation,  the  result  of  samprasarana  was  a  palatal 
vowel  which  in  its  earliest  stage  may  be  written  y  but  which 
probably  underwent  delabialisation  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  uncompounded  see,  ce  may  likewise  be  due  to  contrac- 
tion. After  a  consonant  final  -y  (-i)  seems  to  have  been 
syncopated  like  -u,  e.g.  perhaps  in  Ing  (in  the  Runic  poem) 
<  *Ingu-i-z  beside  Ingui  (Chron.  547)  <  *Ingwia-z ;  but  in 
compounds  it  appears  to  have  been  preserved  (probably 
because  samprasarana  took  place  later  in  the  case  of  -wi- 
than  in  the  case  of  ~wa-\  e.g.  Geneal.  1.  81  ingi-brand  (cf. 
p.  58) ;  L.V.  ingu-burg  represents  a  different  form  of  the 
stemf. 

The  results  of  the  enquiry  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows :  on  the  syncope  of  final  -a  and  of  -a-  at  the  end  of 
the  first  member  of  a  compound,  a  preceding  -w-  became 

t  There  is  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  retention  of  -w-  in  the 
Pres.  2,  3  sg.,  preterite  and  participle  of  weak  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  a 
long  vowel  +  -w-,  and  in  the  Pres.  2,  3  sg.  of  strong  verbs  of  the  same  type 
(cf.  Sievers  §  174.  3).  The  former  class  is  not  frequent  and  examples  of  forms 
without  -w-  are  found  at  least  in  Northumbrian.  The  latter  class  is  confined 
to  West  Saxon  but  is  common  there  (cf.  Cosijn,  n.  p.  149);  -to-  is  usually 
kept,  though  cnceS  occurs  once.  In  both  classes  it  seems  probable  that  -w- 
has  been  restored  on  the  analogy  of  those  forms  (Infinitive,  Conjunctive,  etc.) 
in  which  it  was  regularly  preserved. 
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sonantal ;  in  the  former  case  this  vowel  subsequently  dis- 
appeared ;  in  the  latter  it  underwent  contraction  with  a 
preceding  long  vowel,  -w-  was  not  lost  before  -i-  but 
became  sonantal  on  the  syncope  of  -i-,  the  result  being  a 
palatal  (and  at  first  no  doubt  labial)  vowel.  Before  -u-  on 
the  other  hand  -w-  was  no  doubt  lost  as  after  short  syllables 
(cf.  p.  43  f.),  being  restored  in  stow  etc.  from  the  inflected 
cases. 


5.    THE  Loss  OF  INTERVOCALIC  -j-. 

According  to  Sievers  (§  176)  -j-  "when  medial"  is  pre- 
served "  only  occasionally  between  vowels  as  in  frlgea  beside 
frea;  frige  (N.  pi.  masc.)  beside  freo  ;  freogan  ;  clegan  etc." 
This  list  is  of  course  far  from  complete ;  several  examples  of 
-j-  preserved  have  already  been  mentioned,  e.g.  D.  sg.  glige, 
iege  (p.  46),  and  in  particular  it  should  be  noticed  that  -j- 
in  Germ,  -dja-  is  regularly  preserved  in  verbs  of  the  Second 
Weak  Conjugation.  Again  one  of  Sievers'  examples  of 
contraction  is  in  all  probability  to  be  struck  out ;  frea  and 
frigea  cannot  both  be  the  regular  equivalents  of  Qoih.frauja, 
unless  they  belonged  originally  to  different  dialects.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  for  a  dialectical  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  -j-,  freo— frige,  ce3 — cegan  etc.  occurring  side  by  side 
in  the  same  texts,  frigea  can  scarcely  come  from  anything 
else  than  a  stem  *fraujan-,  but  frea  is  quite  capable  of  being 
otherwise  explained.  According  to  Van  Helten  (P.B.B.  xv. 
470  footnote)  the  A.cc.sg.frean  comes  regularly  from  *fra-un, 
the  stem  being  *frawan-  (*frawon-,  van  Helten)  whence  also 
O.  Sax./ra/b  etc.,  O.H.G.  fro  (cf.  also  Kluge,  Wb.5  p.  117). 
This  loss  of  -w-  in  w-stems  is  supported  by  pea  beside  Ep. 
(826)  Ef.  Cp.  pauua,  though  on  the  whole  I  am  more  inclined 
to  take  frea  as  having  been  originally  an  a-stem  standing  in 
the  same  relationship  to  *frawan-  (0.  Sax.  fraho  etc.)  as 
O.N.  Freyr  to  Goth,  frauja.  For  the  transference  to  re- 
flexion the  case  of  W.  Sax.  Srea  may  perhaps  be  compared, 
though  here  there  has  been  also  a  change  of  gender. 
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Under  what  circumstances  then  was  Germ,  -j-  lost  ?  As 
there  is  no  evidence  for  any  dialectic  difference  in  this 
respect,  the  preservation  or  loss  of  -j-  can  only  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  preceding  or  following  sounds.  Now  Ps.  3  sg. 
-ceS,  pret.  -cede,  part,  -ced  beside  1  sg.  -cegu,  pi.  -cegcffi,  part. 

-cegendum  etc.  clearly  point  to  loss  of  -j-  before  -i a  change 

which  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  loss  of  -w-  before  -u-  (cf.  p.  43). 
In  W.  Sax.  gecieged  (C.P.)  beside  cig(g)ende  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consonant  has  been  restored  probably  on  the  analogy 
of  forms  like  gebieged.  Another  example  of  this  change  is 
afforded  by  the  equivalents  of  Goth,  gawi  (D.  sg.  gauja). 
The  following  forms  of  this  word  occur  in  the  oldest  texts : 
N.  sg.  elge  regio  Bede  iv.  19  ;  in  loco  qui  dicitur  limingae 
Chart.  5  (Kentish)  ;  in  loco  qui  dicitur  liminiaee  (Locative  ?) 
Chart.  7 ;  Ace.  or  D.  sg.  a,d  eastr$ge  Chart.  36 ;  D.  or  Loc.  sg.  in 
liminiaeae  Chart.  7,  easterege — eosterege — eostorege — eosterge 
Chart.  35  (all  Kentish) ;  cet  elige  Chron.  673,  on  sutyrige 
Chrori.  851.  Derivatives  of  the  same  word  occur  in:  in 
regione  sudergeona  Bede  iv.  6  (M.B.N.,  suthriena  C.),  in 
regions  eastrgena  Chart.  18,  suprigea  Chrou.  836,  855,  su}>- 
rigium  Chron.  853.  The  regular  N.  sg.  *%e*wi  seems  to  have 
been  displaced  by  a  form  *$ceaji  (*$ceoji)  through  the  influence 
of  the  oblique  cases  (:Goth.  gauja);  the  loss  of  -j-  which 
took  place  regularly  in  this  form,  seems  to  have  spread 
subsequently,  in  Kentish  at  least,  to  the  oblique  cases;  hence 
D.  sg.  -iaeae  (and  later  -ge  with  contraction)  in  place  of  the 
regular  *i<%jce.  West  Sax.  D.  sg.  -ige  seems  to  point  to  a 
retention  of  *%lejce.  The  history  of  Lind  stre,  stre(:  Cp.  streo), 
G.  sg.  strees  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  Kentish  -ge. 
The  combination  -ji-  was  probably  never  original — ceS,  -ge, 
stre  having  *-ceaji  for  -celwi-(-e*wi-)  through  the  influence 

of  forms  with  *-ceaja but  when  the  forms  were  established 

-j-  seems  to  have  been  regularly  lost.  This  loss  of  -j-  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  syncope  of  -i-  after  a  long 
syllable ;  on  the  other  hand  in  W.  Sax.  -gecieged,  Ps.  heg  -j- 
has  been  preserved  or  subsequently  restored  through  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  process. 

The  contraction  seen  in  freo  (<  *frija-)  may  likewise  be 
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regarded  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -j-.  This  word 
does  not  stand  alone  (cf.  below) ;  the  forms  of  the  verb  beon 
are  especially  to  be  compared.  The  most  remarkable  point 
however  in  all  these  words  is  the  history  of  the  diphthong, 
and  this  requires  notice  in  a  separate  section.  The  preser- 
vation of  -j-  in  N.  p\.  frige  seems  to  show  that  the  Conjunctive 
bio  cannot  regularly  come  from  *fiijai.  The  Indie,  plur,  bio's 
on  the  other  hand  can  scarcely  be  a  new  formation  (cf.  p.  57). 
Possibly  the  loss  of  -j-  after  -i-  took  place  before  back  vowels 
(whether  long  or  short)  but  not  before  diphthongs  or  front 
vowels  (excluding  -i-  of  course). 


6.    THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DIPHTHONG  IN  freo  ETC. 

Sievers  (§  114.  2)  says  that  contraction  of  "West  Ger- 
manic i  +  a  seems  to  give  eo"  e.g.  beot<  *bi-kdt,  deofol  <  Lat. 
diabolus,freo  <  *fri(j)a,  but  in  §  130  holds  that  in  unaccented 
syllables  "-o-  has  been  retained  in  case  of  early  contraction 
as  infrw,freo  st.  *frijo-."  The  two  statements  are  hardly 
consistent.  Forms  like  beot  also  must  be  left  out  of  account 
in  the  present  discussion,  since  the  contraction  there  belongs 
to  quite  a  different  period  (cf.  p.  13).  Now  assuming  that 
the  diphthong  in  freo  has  arisen  through  contraction  the 
difficulty  obviously  lies  in  explaining  the  form  of  its  second 
member.  That  at  the  time  when  contraction  took  place  Idg. 
-o-  was  still  preserved  in  unaccented  syllables  seems  to  me 
improbable,  since  (except  possibly  before  -m-)  Idg.  -o-  appears 
everywhere  in  Germanic  as  -a-  is  unaccented  as  well  as  in 
accented  syllables.  The  assumption  is  also  unnecessary,  for 
deofol  undoubtedly  shows  a  change  -ia-  >  -eo-  (earlier  -w- 
which  is  preserved  in  Cp.  1457  -diobul).  The  oldest  form  of 
the  diphthong  in  freo  seems  indeed  to  have  been  -iu-,  e.g. 
Leid.  153  friulactum  (for  -laetum),  L.V.  friumon,  friubet', 
later  -io-,  L.V.  frio-uini,  Cp.  1218,  1224,  2104  frioletcjn) 
parallel  to  diobul.  Ps,frea  (87.  6)  beside  freolice  (93.  1)  is 
probably  due  to  that  confusion  between  the  diphthongs  eo 
(io)  and  ea  which  is  not  very  rare  in  the  Psalter  (cf.  Zeuner 
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pp.  23,  50  etc.).  In  the  verb  the  West  Saxon  texts  have 
Infin.  freogean  (Oros.),  Ind.  pi.  freog(e)a$  (C.P.),  3  sg.  friofi 
(C.P.),  pvet.freode  (Oros.,  Chron.).  All  these  forms  may  be 
perfectly  regular,  coming  from  *friujan  (<  *frijojan-\  *frw]>, 
*frlu\  (<  *frijo\>i)  etc.  In  the  Psalter  the  1  sg.  -frigu, 
pi.  -frigaft,  part.  pres.  -frigende,  pret.  friode  regu],arly  corre- 
spond to  the  W.  Saxon  forms  (cf.  p.  10);  but  the  pres.  3  sg. 
frea^,fria^  seems  to  represent  an  earlier  *frl-a]>  transformed 
through  the  influence  of  the  forms  with  -lj-,  the  original  form 
freo'S  being  perhaps  preserved  in  36.  40.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  W.  Sax.  feogan,  Ps.  figaS,  figende,  fiode,  fia$.  The 
pres.  pi.  fia$  (34.  19,  96.  10)  beside  figaS  is  perhaps  only  a 
graphic  variant ;  but  the  pret.  fiede,  beside  fiode,  may  be  due 
to  the  analogy  of  forms  like  -nerede.  The  substantive  W. 

o«/ 

Sax.  N.A.  sg.  freond,  N.A.  pi.  friend,  Ps.  N. A.  sg.  pi.  freond, 
likewise  represents  an  earlier  *frlund-  (:  O.  S&x.friund,  O.H.G. 
friunt)  <*frijond-.  So  also  W.  Sax.  feond,  fiend,  Ps.  fiond 
(:  0.  Sax.  fiund)  which  have  probably  been  influenced  by 
*frlund-. 

It  is  further  probable  especially  on  account  of  the  forms 
in  the  Psalter  that  the  verb  beon  belongs  here.  In  the  W. 
Saxon  texts  we  find  Infin.  beon,  beonne,  Indie,  pi.  beoft,  Conj. 
beo,  beon  and  bion,  bionne,  bioft,  bio,  bion  (all  in  C.P.,  cf.  Cosijn, 
II  §  136.  3).  The  Indie,  pi.  biaJS  occurs  in  Cp.  180  and  in  the 
Leiden  Riddle.  The  Infinitive  occurs  as  bion  in  Chart.  37 
and  as  bian  in  Chart.  41  (both  Kentish).  The  glosses  to 
Bede  C.  have  Indie,  pi.  biofi.  In  the  Psalter  the  usual  forms 
are  Infin.  bion,  Indie.  1  sg.  beom,  pi.  bio$,  Conj.  (t)bio  (=esto) ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  Indie,  pi.  bia$  only  three  times, 
and  bia  (=  esto)  once,  while  the  1  sg.  beam  also  occurs  once. 
The  few  forms  with  -aS  may  be  due  to  assimilation  to  the 
normal  ending  of  the  Indie,  pi.,  or — which  is  more  likely — 
they  may  have  undergone  delabialisation  through  loss  of 
accent  (cf.  p.  89) ;  but  the  verb  as  a  whole  remains  quite 
distinct  in  the  Psalter  from  those  verbs  which  show  con- 
traction through  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -k-  (cf.  p.  15  n.). 

A  similar  diphthong  seems  to  have  arisen  from  contrac- 
tion of  I  +  a  in  Ep.  20,  657  bio-uuyrt,  Ef.  20  biuyrt,  Cp.  181, 
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1289  bio-wyrt,  so  also  Ps.  bio-bread  (18.  11);  on  the  other 
hand  bia-bread  (118.  103)  and  N.  pi.  bian  (cf.  W.  Sax.  beon) 
seem  to  have  been  affected  by  some  non-diphthongal  forms ; 
possibly  there  was  originally  an  a-  or  o-  stem  (cf.  O.N.  by) 
beside  the  n-stem.  Probably  also  the  contraction  i  +  a  took 
place  also  yi  unaccented  syllables;  thus  L.V.  inguburg  (1.  19) 
seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  *ingwiu- :  Tacitus'  inguiomerus. 
This  contraction  did  not  take  place  when  -a  was  final,  if 
ingui  (Chron.  547)  represents  a  Germ.  *ingwia-z. 

Now,  if  we  are  justified  in  considering  -lu-,  whence  later 
-w-,  to  be  the  normal  form  of  the  diphthong  which  arose 
through  contraction  of  I  +  a,  the  change  la  >  lu  here  exhibited 
is  analogous  to  the  treatment  of  the  Germ,  diphthong  au. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  stage  ceu  to  CCQ, 
whence  (by  delabialisation  of  the  second  element)  cea  and 
later  ea  (cf.  p.  29).  So  likewise  North.  N.  sg.  ea  <  *d?u  <  *cehu. 
The  change  -wu-  >  -O?Q-  is  due  to  assimilation,  the  second 
element  being  lowered  to  a  level  with  the  first,  and  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  lengthening  of  the  first  member  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  stress  in  the  second.  Similarly  in  frm, 
*diubul  etc.,  the  second  element  has  been  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  first. 


7.     THE  VEKB  W.  SAX.  %reag(e)an,  Ps.  ftregan. 

According  to  Sievers  (§  416,  note  4)  "  the  original  in- 
flection of  ftreagan...is  more  clearly  perceptible  in  the  Psalter 
than  in  W.  Saxon."  He  then  refers  the  forms  of  the  Psalter 
to  groundforms  *ftraujan,  *$rauju,  *$rauais,  *%rauda  etc. 
This  theory  is  objectionable  because  it  necessitates  the 
assumption  of  complicated  processes  of  analogy  in  W.  Sax. 
ftreagan  etc.  (in  place  of  the  regular  *5riegan).  It  is  also  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  verb  is  to  be  immediately  con- 
nected with  O.H.G.  drouuen,  dreuuen;  for  the  latter  belongs 
not  to  the  ja-  :  ai-  (e-)  class,  but  to  the  ja- :  i-  class.  The  -e- 
of  the  Psalter  forms  may  just  as  well  represent  -of-  (by  palatal 
umlaut)  as  -ce3-  (by  i-umlaut).  Then  Ps.  Conj.  ftrege,  part. 
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Vregende  etc.  will  be  identical  with  W.  Sax.  ftreage,  tireagende. 
The  verb  must  then  be  a  denominative  like  O.  Sax.  githroon 
(Gallee,  §  46).  The  original  form  of  the  English  verb  will 
have  been  *}>rawdja-  (based  on  *fyrawd-),  whence  *]>ra(w)ujan 
>  *]>rceajan  which  was  originally  common  to  all  dialects.  In 
the  Pres.  2,  3  sg.  and  in  the  preterite  -awafy  (Ps.  -eawaty)  etc. 
have  been  displaced  by  *-cra-aJ?  etc.  (whence  -ea]>  etc.  by  con- 
traction) through  the  influence  of  the  forms  with  -ceaj-  (cf. 
Ps.freaS  etc.  p.  57). 

This  explanation  rests  of  course  on  the  assumption  of  a 
stage  *tyrawuja-,  *luf>uja-  intermediate  between  *]>rawoja-, 
*lu$oja-  and  ftreagan,  lufian.  The  medial  -o-  in  all  verbs  of 
this  type  on  its  way  to  -i-  must  have  undergone  shortening, 
delabialisation,  palatalisation  and  raising.  Both  the  palata- 
lisation (with  the  consequent  delabialisation)  and  the  raising 
are  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  following  -j-,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  the  raising 
chronologically  preceded  the  palatalisation.  The  shortening 
was  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all,  but  this  is  uncertain,  and 
hardly  material. 

If  this  explanation  is  correct  it  enables  us  to  date  approxi- 
mately the  loss  of  -w-  before  -u-.  Ps.  ftrege  etc.  show  that 
the  diphthong  was  already  established  before  the  operation 
of  palatal  umlaut,  while  on  the  other  hand  W.  Sax.  ftreagean 
etc.  show  that  i-umlaut  was  no  longer  operative  when  the 
diphthong  came  into  existence. 


8.    THE  TREATMENT  OF  GERM,  -a-  BEFORE  NASALS. 

In  the  Epinal  glossary  -a-  in  this  position  is  always  (with 
one  exception)  represented  by  -a-  (cf.  p.  108).  This  however 
is  either  an  orthographical  peculiarity  or  (more  probably)  is 
due  to  a  later  and  dialectic  partial  delabialisation  of  -g- ;  for 
that  the  change  of  a  >  Q  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  period  is 
shown  by  such  forms  as  toft,  gos,  brohte  etc.,  and  especially  by 
toeS,  goes  etc.,  which  make  it  clear  that  the  change  of  Q  >  o 
took  place  before  the  operation  of  i-umlaut,  and  consequently 
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that  the  change  of  a  >  Q,  and  probably  also  the  loss  of  the 
nasal,  must  be  still  older. 

In  connection  with  this  change  there  are  two  points  which 
deserve  consideration. 

i.  The  treatment  of  -Q-  when  affected  by  z-umlaut.  In 
the  Epinal  glossary  this  sound  is  represented  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  by  -ae-,  and  similar  forms  occur  also  in 
Erfurt  and  Corpus,  though  here  they  are  exceptional  (cf.  p. 
112  ff.).  In  the  remaining  early  texts  -e-  is  almost  universal. 
Bede  C.  however  is  a  notable  exception.  In  this  MS.  -e- 
appears  only  in  the  form  penda;  elsewhere  -ae-  (-$-)  is  written 
consistently.  Thus  I.  15  haengist,  II.  5  haengest,  ill.  1  dgnises, 
dqnisi,  ill.  22  paente,  raendles,  raendili.  In  all  these  cases 
M.  has  -e-.  So  also  in  in.  21  middilgngli,  V.  24  middilaengli, 
where  N.  has  -engli  in  both  cases  (so  also  B.  in  ill.  21),  while 
M.  has  -angli.  Now,  since  C.  is  a  later  MS.  than  M.,  the 
distinction  between  them  in  this  respect  would  seem  to  be 
due  to  a  difference  of  dialect.  C.  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
a  Southern  scribe  f,  and  the  dialect  may  possibly  be  identical 
with  that  of  Epinal.  It  appears  therefore  that  in  certain 
Southern  dialects  the  i-umlaut  of  Q  was  an  ce-sound  (ce5) 
during  the  eighth  century.  Yet  the  peculiarity  of  these 
dialects  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  they  preserved  the 
sound  longer  than  others,  for  its  previous  existence  in  West 
Saxon  is  shown  by  the  preservation  of  -ce-  (through  meta- 
thesis of  -r-)  in  cernan,  bcernan.  Ps.  bernan,  North.  (Lind.) 
berna  may  also  show  later  developments  of  the  same  sound 
(cf.  p.  6).  It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  ce6  was  originally 
a  sound  common  to  all  dialects.  At  first  this  sound  must 
have  been  labial,  as  is  shown  by  the  labial  umlaut  in  Ps. 
fearende,  tosaecendes  (for  *to-scaecendes),  and  probably  in 
beorende  etc.,  but  the  delabialisation  must  have  taken  place 

t  The  orthography  has  Southern  characteristics  e.g.  the  frequent  use  of 
MM-  and  the  occasional  use  of  w-  in  place  of  the  Northern  u-  (  =  w).  So  also 
the  glosses  in  this  MS.  (published  in  O.E.T.  p.  180  ff.),  though  written 
considerably  later  than  the  text  itself,  belong  to  a  Southern  (hardly  Kentish) 
dialect  which  may  quite  well  be  a  later  form  of  the  same  dialect  which 
appears  in  the  English  words  in  the  text.  Plummer  (Baedae  Opera  Historica, 
i.  p.  xciii  f.)  has  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
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very  early,  and  except  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  has  left 
no  traces  f. 

ii.  The  change  of  a  >  Q  was  not  originally  limited  to 
accented  syllables.  The  former  existence  of  -Q-  in  unaccented 
syllables  is  shown  by  various  cases  of  labial  umlaut  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter,  e.g.  -weafran,  fearan,  fearaiS  from 
earlier  *-wtibrgn,  *farQn,  *farg]>  etc. 

9.     THE  CHANGE  OF  axe1. 

This  change  is  common  to  English  and  Frisian.  That  it 
took  place  at  a  very  early  period  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
preceded  the  palatalisation  of  Germ,  k,  3  and  the  operation 
of  t-umlaut.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (p.  33)  that  it  may 
have  preceded  the  breaking  of  Germ,  -a-  before  r  +  consonant. 
The  change  is  found  both  in  open  and  in  close  syllables,  but 
the  conditions  for  its  appearance  are  not  all  equally  clear. 

In  open  syllables  the  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  when  the  following  syllable  originally  contained  -i-  or 
-j-,  and  certain  of  the  various  sounds  which  are  represented 
in  the  oldest  texts  by  -ce-  (-ae-,  -$-).  In  the  former  case 
(before  i,  j)  the  change  appears  to  have  been  universal,  but 
here  ce1  underwent  a  further  change  to  e*  by  i-umlaut.  Before 
-ce-  on  the  other  hand  there  is  considerable  variation.  The 
change  (a  >  ce1)  is  found  (i)  before  final  -ce  when  this  corre- 
sponds to  O.H.G.  (final)  -a  representing  probably  a  Germanic 
non-final  -o-,  e.g.  in  the  A.G.D.  sg.J  N.A.  pi.  of  o-stems : 
-faerae  (Leid.  Rid.,  Bede's  Death  Song),  Ps.  wrece,  swefte, 
W.  Sax.  wrcece  (C.P.) ;  in  West  Saxon  -a-  is  usual,  but  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  N.  sg.  (and  N.A.  pi.?) 
where  -a-  was  regular.  So  also  in  the  N.  sg.  of  6-n-stems,  e.g. 
Cp.  25  raece,  though  in  this  case  -a-  has  usually  been  restored 
on  the  analogy  of  the  A.G.D.  etc.;  (ii)  before  -ce-  <  Germ,  -e-, 
e.g.  feeder,  hcele ;  perhaps  also  in  some  adverbial  forms,  e.g. 

t  Labial  umlaut  before  palatalised  labial  vowels  appears  also  in  Old 
Norse,  e.g.fiorgyn. 

J  The  Dative  is  included  here  because  there  is  complete  levelling  between 
the  Genitive  and  Dative  in  all  classes  of  feminine  stems. 
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Cp.  hraefte,  Ps.  hrefie;  (iii)  before  -ce-  <  Germ,  -e-  before  nasals, 
e.g.  Cp.  slaegen,  gegaelen,  gedaebeni,  Ps.  slegen,  hefen,  -scecen, 
-scepen.  -a-  has  frequently  been  restored  in  these  participles 
through  the  influence  of  the  Present  stem,  e.g.  in  Ps.  agalene 
against  Cp.  gegaelen ;  in  this  case  the  difference  in  the  initial 
consonant  was  probably  a  factor.  In  West  Saxon  the  forms 
with  -a-  are  very  frequent ;  -scecen,  -slcegen,  -fiwcegen,  -hcefen 
are  however  frequently  found  in  the  oldest  texts  (cf.  Cosijn 
II.  §98  ff.)j\  On  the  other  hand  -a-  appears  to  be  preserved 
before  -ce  <  Germ,  (final)  -at.  The  early  West  Saxon  texts 
give  the  following  examples :  N.  pi.  masc.  hrade  (H.  5,  C.  4) 
against  hrcede  (C.  1),  late  (H.  3,  C.  3),  ware  (H.  1,0.1),  but 
strcece  (H.  1),  strece  (C.  1),  cf.  Cosijn  II.  §  38;  Conjunct. 
-fare,  -sace  without  exception,  cf.  Cosijn  II.  §  98.  The  Psalter 
has  N.  pi.  masc.  strece,  hrefte,  probably  on  analogy  of  the  N. 
sg.  masc.  etc.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Germ,  -a-  in 
the  G.D.  sg.  of  a-stems  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for 
forming  an  opinion.  The  forms  uilfar$s  M.,  uilfaraes  N., 
uilfares  C.,  against  uilfaeraes  B.  in  Bede  in.  14  deserve 
notice. 

In  syllables  which  became  or  remained  close  after  the 
syncope  of  final  -a,  -e,  the  change  of  a  >  ce1  appears  to  be 
general,  except  before  a  double  consonant  (cf.  p.  31).  Two 
points  require  notice :  (i)  The  change  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  place  regularly  after  the  syncope  of  final  -a-  in  the 
first  member  of  a  compound  (cf.  p.  31  f.).  In  a-stems  indeed 
the  type  with  -ce-  (arising  through  the  influence  of  the  un- 
compounded  word)  is  almost  universal  (dceg-,  stcef-,  &«$-, 
crcet-,  stceft-,  wcel-  etc.)  ;  but  in  o-stems  we  find  such  forms  as 
sac-leas,  sac-ful,  car-ful  etc.  (beside  cear-  with  diphthongisa- 
tion  through  the  influence  of  the  A.G.D.  sg.  ceare);  (ii)  Germ, 
-a-  before  two  consonants — excluding  of  course  combinations 

t  Since  -aen  in  the  participle  cannot  be  identified  with  O.H.G.  -an,  -at- 
can  only  represent  Idg.  -e-,  which  must  therefore  have  been  preserved  in 
this  position  in  Germanic.  Originally  there  may  have  been  a  variation 
between  e.g.  -cena-  (<  -ena-)  and  -inu-,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  preserved 
in  Ep.  744  forsleginum  (cf.  Erf.  336  gedebin),  Ep.  104  binumini,  Cp.  37 
binumine,  76  gebinumini. 
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of  which  the  first  member  was  ^,  r,  I  or  a  nasal — when  affected 
by  i-umlaut  appears  sometimes  as  -e-,  e.g.  gest,  gerestan,  but 
more  frequently  as  -ce-,  e.g.  fcestan  (:  O.  Sax.  festiari),  hceftan 
(:  Goth,  haftjan),  mcestan  (:  O.H.G.  mesten),  hlcestan,  rcefsan 
(:  O.H.G.  refsen),  wcefs  (:  O.H.G.  we/so),  befceftman,  matSlan 
(:  Goth,  mcfyljan),  cesc  (:  Lat.  asciburgium)^  etc.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  latter  type  is  especially  frequent  in  verbs 
of  the  First  Weak  Conjugation,  in  which  -a-  must  originally 
have  been  followed  by  -i-  in  every  single  form.  That  the 
apparent  absence  of  umlaut  in  such  cases  is  due  to  its 
suppression  through  the  influence  of  kindred  words  which 
originally  contained  no  -i-  (e.g.  -f cabman  for  *-feftman  through 
fceftm),  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  regularity  with  which 
the  new  ablaut  is  preserved  in  the  case  of  -u-  :  -y-  (e.g.  fid  : 
fyllan),  -o-  :  -oe-  (e.g.  ofost :  oefstan)  etc.  Identity  of  vocalism 
between  the  verb  and  the  noun  is  practically  limited  to  the 
forms  with  -ce-.  It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  impossible 
that  -ce-  may  be  quite  regular  here.  Only  guttural  and 
semi-palatal  vowels  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  i-umlaut. 
The  absence  of  umlaut  in  W.  Sax.  deed,  Icece  etc.  (as  compared 
with  mete,  -weccan  <  *mcelti,  *wcelkjan  etc.)  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  ce  was  too  palatal  for  i-umlaut 
to  take  place,  and  consequently  that  between  *dcedi  and 
*mceti  there  was  not  only  a  quantitative  but  also  a  qualitative 
difference,  the  latter  being  less  palatal.  But  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that,  at  the  time  when  i-umlaut  began  to  operate, 
the  vocalism  of  Germ.  *fastian-  etc.  had  become  identical  in 
quality  with  that  of  *3et5i-2;  for  since  the  palatalisation  of 
-a-  took  place  both  in  open  syllables  before  -i-  (e.g.  in  *mceti 
<  *mati-z),  and  in  close  syllables  (e.g.  in  dceg),  it  is  likely 
enough  that  when  both  conditions  were  present,  as  here,  the 
palatalisation  proceeded  still  further.  The  quality  of  -ce-  in 
*fcestian  may  therefore  have  been  so  far  palatal  as  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  i-umlaut.  In  gest,  gerestan  etc.  the  influence 
of  analogy  is  easier  to  understand  ;  *-rcestian  may  have  arisen 
from  *rcestu  (:  O.  Sax.  rasta),  while  *jcesti  (whence  North. 
gest)  may  have  had  the  semi-palatal  -ce-  (in  place  of  the  full 
t  O.N.  askr  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  an  a-stem. 
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palatal   sound)   restored    from    the   G.D.   sg.  where   it  was 
regular. 


10.    THE  SYNCOPE  OF  -u-  AFTER  A  LONG  SYLLABLE. 

The  examples  of  -u  preserved  in  this  position  are  very 
few  in  number. 

1.  The  inscription  scanomodu  on  an  imitation  of  a  gold 
solidus  of  Honorius  (Wimmer,  Runenschrift  87  f.).     Wim- 
mer's  explanation  cannot  be  right ;  -modu  may  very  well  be 
N.  sg.  of  an  w-stem,  since  in  Old  Norse  also  -radSr  in  proper 
names   is   declined    according    to    this    declension   (G.    sg. 
Asmdftar  etc.).     Since  -o-  is  here  expressed  by  the  old  letter, 
the   changes   in    the   Runic   alphabet   necessitated    by   the 
operation  of  i-umlaut  cannot  have  been  fully  carried  out; 
the  inscription  therefore  must  be  very  early,  probably  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

2.  Clermout  flodu.     This  is  an  archaism,  as  is  shown  by 
the  absence  of  -u  in  urine}  and  probably  also  by  its  wrong 
insertion   in    ^ivfyeasu.     A   parallel   is   afforded   by   the    O. 
Swedish  inscription  of  Istaby,  where,  as  a  result  of  syncope, 
the  old  letter  a  (*ansuz)  is  apparently  used  without  any 
sound-value.     Clermont  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century  since  it  shows  e<ce*in  -ne},f<  final 
8  in  wylif  and  possibly  loss  of  -•%-  in  -walus.     The  most  that 
can  be  argued  from  flodu  is  that  the  loss  of  -u  cannot  have 
taken  place  at  any  very  distant  date.     Its  usage  here  may 
be  compared  with  the  not  unfrequent  use  of  -ae-  for  -e-  in 
the  MSS.  of  Bede  (cf.  pp.  4,  11).     In  a  case  such  as  the 
present  the  archaism  would  hardly  be  likely  to  remain  in 
usage  much  more  than  half  a  century.     The  inscription  of 
Kirkheaton  has  already  eoh,  but  since  the  syncope  here  is 
irregular  it  is  not  certain  that  -u  after  long  syllables  was 
already  lost.    A  parallel  case  is  -frid  (=  -frty)  in  Bede.     The 
last  letter  in  Bewcastle  alcfrtyu  is  not  certain. 

The  Bewcastle  form  olwfwotyu  appears  to  be  simply  a 
guess  (cf.  Victor,  North.  Run.  p.  15).    Ef.  440  aetgaru,  which 
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is  often  given  as  an  example,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a 
mistake  for  -gaeru,  which  is  found  in  the  corresponding 
glosses  of  Epinal  and  Corpus.  This  must  represent  an 
earlier  *aiziu,  and  therefore  does  not  come  into  considera- 
tion here. 

On  the  other  hand  the  form  ftweoru  (N.  sg.  fern.)  in  the 
Vespasian  Hymns  (7.  8,  39)  beside  N.  sg.  ftuerh  is  very 
important.  Since  ftweoran  also  occurs  twice  in  the  Psalter, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  this  dialect 
Germ.  -^-  was  lost  after  -r-  before  the  operation  of  palatal 
umlaut.  Again  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  loss  of  -h- 
(-%-)  after  -r-  involved  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  -lh-,  though  here  the  loss  of  -h- 
was  subsequent  to  palatal  umlaut  (cf.  p.  8).  There  is 
therefore  no  need  to  suppose  that  ftweoru  (i.e.  \>w%oru)  is  a 
new  formation.  Unfortunately  no  other  words  of  this  type 
occur  in  the  Psalter,  but  if  the  above  explanation  is  correct 
we  should  expect  *furu,  *feoru,  *fioras  (*feoras)  as  the 
equivalents  of  W.  Sax.  furh,  feorh,  North,  firas  respectively. 
In  other  words,  it  appears  that  -u  after  a  long  syllable  was 
retained  in  this  dialect  until  after  the  loss  of  -h-  in  the 
intervocalic  group  -rh-  (-?"%-). 

There  are  several  points  which  tend  to  support  the 
supposition  that  -u  was  retained  till  a  comparatively  late 
period. 

i.  In  originally  trisyllabic  words  with  long  first  and 
short  second  syllable  (especially  to-stems)  final  -u  was 
preserved  while  the  penultimate  was  syncopated  (cf.  Sievers 
§  135).  Thus,  whereas  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  the 
N.A.  pi.  *rlkiu  (<  *rlkio)  falls  under  the  same  treatment  as 
the  N.A.  sg.  *rlkia  (<  *rlkia),  -u  being  lost  before  the 
syncope  of  interior  -i-  after  a  long  syllable,  in  English  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  *rlkiu  falling  under  the  same  rule  as 
(pret.  1  sg.)  *5o/m'So;  i.e.  interior  -i-  after  a  long  syllable 
was  syncopated  before  the  loss  of  final  -u.  So  also  with  Ps. 
ermftu,  W.  Sax.  iermlpo  (Oros.)  etc.f 

t  Jellinek  P.B.B.  xv.  296  rejects  this  law  without  discussion.    The  regular 
form  of  the  N.A.  pi.  would,  he  says,  be  *rlce  not  rlcu.    Since  in  substantives 

12 
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ii.  In  consequence  of  the  complete  agreement  between 
the  glossaries  in  a,  na,  tiig,  briig  (cf.  p.  49),  we  are  bound 
to  infer  that  the  loss  of  final  -u  <  -wa  was  already  complete 
in  the  original  archetype  MS.  of  Epinal-Erfurt.  This  MS. 
can  scarcely  have  been  written  after  700  (cf.  p.  154  ff.).  So 
also  we  have  syncope  of  -u  <  -wa  in  gad,  apparently  also  of 
-y  <  -wi  in  Ih  etc.  (cf.  p.  49  n.),  and  probably  of  -u  <  wax  (the 
final  vowel  being  uncertain)  in  neh,  W.  Sax.  neah  ( :  O.H.G. 
ndho).  A  considerable  interval  must  obviously  have  elapsed 
between  the  syncope  of  -a  and  that  of  -u  <  -wa.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  there  were  two  separate 
periods  during  which  -u  was  lost  after  a  long  syllable. 

iii.  -u  at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound 
was  not  syncopated  before  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -h-,  as 
appears  from  Ps.  neolcecan,  neoweste,  W.S.  nealcecan,  neawest 
(cf.  pp.  13,  17).  The  contraction  seen  in  forms  like  L.V. 
tiouald  may  also  be  compared  (cf.  p.  50  f.).  Not  much  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  Latin  audubaldi  (Bede  M.  II.  10,  11), 
since  the  name  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  some  conti- 
nental dialect  (probably  Langobardic)f. 

How  far  labial  umlaut  took  place  before  the  syncope  of 
-u  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  examples.  *aplu-  only  occurs  in  the 
compound  eappultun.  The  change  a  >  cel  in  close  syllables 
must  certainly  have  preceded  the  loss  of  final  -u.  Hence 
the  retention  of  -a-  before  a  double  consonant  in  cat,  sac(c) 
etc.  ( :  O.N.  kgttr,  Goth,  sakkus)  is  perfectly  regular,  -re- 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  introduced  (e.g.  perhaps  in 
hcet :  O.N.  hyttr)  on  the  analogy  of  a-stems  such  as  scent, 
gncet  which  would  also  regularly  preserve  -a-  in  the  Plural. 
Whether  analogy  of  the  same  kind  but  in  the  opposite 
direction  has  operated  in  Ps.  gneat,  -sceat  (once  each)  is  not 

at  least  the  type  with  -u  is  practically  universal  in  all  dialects,  the  suggestion 
appears  very  bold;  Jellinek's  statement  of  the  auslaut  laws  in  English  is 
however  open  to  very  serious  objections  on  other  grounds  :  cf.  pp.  71  f.,  74. 

t  In  any  case  the  Northumbrian  forms  with  i-umlaut,  e.g.  aeduini,  come 
in  all  probability  from  a  stem  *aw5a-  (:  ead  nt.)  with  early  syncope  through 
the  influence  of  the  uncompounded  form. 
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clear:  more  probably  they  are  due  simply  to  the  influence 
of  the  plural. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  loss  of  final  -u 
did  not  take  place  very  long  before  650,  while  the  loss  of  -u 
at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  a  compound  can  scarcely 
fall  before  700. 


11.    THE  GEMINATION  OF  CONSONANTS  BEFORE  -j-. 

In  regard  to  the  gemination  or  lengthening  of  consonants 
before  -j-  two  questions  have  frequently  been  raised  : 
(1)  what  was  its  chronological  relationship  to  the  syncope 
of  -a,  -i,  -u  ?  (2)  did  gemination  take  place  also  after  long 
syllables  ? 

.A.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  forms  which  are 
affected  by  (1),  the  form  which  according  to  Sievers  (§  130 
note,  §  134  note)  existed  before  the  gemination,  being 
appended  in  each  case  : 

i.  N.A.  sg.  secg,  cyn,  N.  sg.  m.,  N.A.  sg.  n.  nyt  <  *sa}ja(z}, 
*kunja,  *nutja(z)^. 

ii.     N.A.  pi.  cyn,  N.A.  pi.  n.  nyt,  <  *kunju,  *nutju. 

iii.     N.  sg.  hel,  N.  sg.  f.  nyt  <  *halju,  *nutju. 

According  to  Sievers  the  gemination  (and  the  consequent 
loss  of  -j-)  took  place  before  the  syncope  of  -a,  -u.  In  secgu 
(Ind.  Pres.  1  sg.)  -u  will  then  be  restored  on  the  analogy  of 
doemu,  cwedSu. 

B.  The  following  is  a  list  of  forms  which  are  affected  by 
both  (1)  and  (2)  : 

i.  N.A.  sg.  ende,  rice,  N.  sg.  m.,  N.A.  sg.  n.  groene 
<  *andia(z),  *rlkia,  *}ronia(z). 

ii.     N.A.  pi.  ricu,  N.A.  pi.  n.  groenu,  <  *rlkiu,  *}roniu. 

iii.     N.  sg.  f.  groenu  <  *$roniu. 

iv.     Ind.  pres.  1  sg.  doemu  < 


t  Sievers  writes  *sayoz,  *kunjo;  I  prefer  to  write  -a-  for  reasons  given 
above  (p.  14). 

12—2 
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Sievers  takes  all  these  forms  to  have  been  originally 
trisyllabic  and  makes  no  mention  of  gemination  after  long 
syllables  (cf.  §  228).  In  the  case  of  final  -ia,  -a  was  lost,  -i- 
remaining ;  but  in  the  case  of  final  -ia,  -i-  was-  lost  and  -u 
remained  (§  130  note,  §  135). 

Before  passing  on  to  a  discussion  of  (1)  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  touch  briefly  upon  (2).  The  evidence  for  gemma- 
tion after  long  syllables  in  English  is  very  scanty  indeed. 
According  to  Kluge  (P.G.  I.2  p.  426)  there  is  evidence  for 
gemination  only  in  the  groups  -ngj-  and  -Igj-,  e.g.  hrincge, 
spyncge,  sencgan,  bylcge  (cf.  Swiss  rinken,  bulke).  The  last 
form  however  (bylcge)  cannot  be  admitted,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  a  word  in  Old  English. 
The  modern  bulge  is  in  all  probability  to  be  derived  from 
O.  French  boulge  (cf.  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet,  under  Bulge). 
Again  the  examples  with  -ncg-  prove  nothing  since  -g-  after 
a  nasal  was  an  explosive ;  Kluge's  supposition  that  it  was  a 
spirant  is  based  on  an  incorrect  statement  (cf.  p.  80  n.).  The 
change  g  >  g  is  obviously  parallel  to  the  change  k  >  c  and 
like  it  may  be  due  to  a  following  -i-  (or  any  other  front 
vowel  f)  just  as  much  as  to  -j-.  Lastly  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  forms  like  ondettan  (which  are  not  mentioned  by 
Kluge)  shortening  may  have  preceded  gemination.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  strong  arguments  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  gemination  after  long  syllables.  Germ.  -%-  is  lost 
after  long  syllables  in  Gp.  scyend  (beside  Ep.  scyhend), 
W.  Sax.  hean  etc.,  but  -hh-  arising  from  Germ.  -%-  after 
short  syllables  is  preserved,  e.g.  in  W.  Sax.  hliehhan.  Again 
if  the  sound-shifting  in  O.H.G.  wulpa  is  an  argument  for  the 
occurrence  of  gemination  in  High  German,  the  universal 
preservation  of  the  spirant  (wylf,  wylfe,  gelefan  etc.)  is  an 
equally  strong  argument  against  its  occurrence  in  English. 
Again  the  historical  development  (in  later  English)  of  forms 
like  byrgan,  wyrgan,  shows  conclusively  that  -g-  does  not 
here  denote  a  palatal  double  explosive  arising  from  gemina- 
tion. Lastly  how  is  the  difference  between  rice — cyn 
(N.A.  sg.),  rwu — cyn  (N.A.  pi.)  to  be  explained  on  this 

t  Cf.  Ep.  203  gimaengiungiae,  where  -giae  is  used  to  denote  -gee. 
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hypothesis,  for  the  first  syllable  would  be  long  in  both  series 
alike  if  gemination  had  taken  place  ?  The  evidence  there- 
fore seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  against  the  supposition  that 
gemination  took  place  after  long  syllables  in  English.  At 
an  earlier  (Germanic)  period  -j-  may  of  course  have  occurred 
after  long  as  well  as  after  short  syllables,  but  the  variation 
of  -i-  and  -j-  according  to  the  length  of  the  preceding  syllable 
must  have  been  established  in  English  before  gemination 
took  place. 

Turning  now  to  the  discussion  of  (1),  Sievers'  theory, 
which  offers  a  simple  explanation  of  the  forms  in  the  series 
A,  has  of  late  years  been  generally  abandoned,  e.g.  by 
Streitberg,  P.B.B.  xiv.  183  ff.,  xv.  494  ff.,  Urg.  Gr.  p.  148  f.; 
Jellinek,  P.B.B.  xv.  291  ff.,  xvi.  323  ff. ;  van  Helten,  P.B.B. 
xvi.  272  ff.;  Kluge,  P.G.  p.  368,  P.G.2  p.  427  f.  I  gather 
from  P.B.B.  xiv.  184  (footnote)  that  it  has  been  given  up 
even  by  Sievers  himself.  The  causes  for  its  abandonment 
are  various;  so  also  are  the  theories  which  have  taken  its 
place. 

Streitberg  (P.B.B.  xiv.  183  ff.)  rejected  Sievers'  expla- 
nation on  the  ground  of  Kaufmann's  gemination  theory. 
But  since  in  the  meantime  Kaufmann's  theory  has  itself 
been  found  to  be  untenable  (cf.  Sievers,  P.B.B.  xvi.  262  ff.) 
and  has  been  generally  abandoned  (e.g.  by  Streitberg  him- 
self in  Urg.  Gr.  p.  148)  this  objection  no  longer  holds  good. 
A  second  reason  is  brought  forward  by  Streitberg  in  P.B.B. 
xv.  493  f.  and  retained  by  him  in  Urg.  Gr.  I.e.  (cf.  Kluge, 
P.G.  I.e.).  That  the  West  Germanic  lengthening  of  con- 
sonants is  later  than  the  syncope  of  -a  is,  he  says,  proved 
by  the  existence  of  such  doublets  as  O.H.G.  acchar  :  ahhar, 
apful  :  afful.  This  explanation  obviously  rests  on  the  curious 
assumption  that  the  gemination  before  -j-  and  the  gemina- 
tion before  -r-,  -1-,  were  necessarily  contemporaneous.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  for  early  gemination  before  -r- 
in  English.  According  to  Streitberg  (Urg.  Gr.  p.  150)  this 
gemination  was  confined  to  the  Germanic  tenues.  Now  in 
the  early  West  Saxon  texts  gemination  of  Germ,  k,  t,  p 
(as  of  all  other  consonants  except  Germ,  z,  r)  is  universal 
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after  short  open  syllables  before  -j- ;  on  the  other  hand  -ccr- 
occurs  once  in  geliccran  (H.)  against  countless  examples  of 
-Her-,  -ttr-  occurs  in  dttres  (dttor),  wcettre,  snottra(n),  snyttro, 
bettra,  bettrung,  ryhttre  (cf.  also  unnyttre,  unnyttra),  while 
-ppr-  does  not  seem  to  occur.  The  examples  are  given  at 
length  by  Cosijn  (i.  pp.  172,  193).  With  regard  to  the 
forms  with  -ttr-  it  is  to  be  observed  that  parallel  forms  with 
-tr-  are  more  frequent  in  every  case  except  snottra,  snyttro ; 
wcettre  occurs  only  once.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  gemi- 
nation before  -r-  in  these  texts  is  not  confined  to  c,  t  but 
affects  -d-  also  (cf.  Cosijn,  i.  p.  173),  and  -h-  (cf.  Sievers, 
§  229).  The  lateness  of  the  gemination  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  most  of  the  examples  the  group  -ttr-  etc.  has 
either  arisen  through  syncope  (e.g.  in  bettra)  or  follows  a 
long  syllable.  Gemination  of  -h-  (-%-)  at  all  events  did  not 
take  place  before  the  loss  of  final  -u,  if  N.A.  sg.  tear  comes 
from  Germ,  ^ta^ru  (cf.  Lind.  D.  pi.  tcvherum  with  the  stem  of 
the  oblique  cases).  So  also  the  irregular  syncope  in  betra, 
bettra  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  regular  syncope  of 
i-  after  a  long  syllable  (which  was  later  than  gemination 
according  to  Streitberg).  But  the  form  wcer  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  of  early  gemination  before  -7'-,  for 
the  change  a  >cel  in  this  word  shows  that  the  syllable  was 
close,  i.e.  cec-er,  in  other  words  that  the  division  of  syllables 
was  *ak-rax-.  The  N.A.  sg.  is  of  course  a  new  formation. 
The  regular  form  would  be  *acor  (<  *a-kr).  The  forms  with 
gemination  can  easily  be  explained ;  e.g.  (G.  sg.)  snot-res 
has  been  partly  displaced  by  sno-tres  (in  which  form  gemi- 
nation is  probably  regular),  whence  snottres,  through  the 
influence  of  sno-tor.  This  shows  also  why  gemination  is 
especially  frequent  after  long  syllables  and  in  forms  which 
show  syncope. 

With  regard  to  the  gemination  in  ceppel  (cepl)  the  case 
is  different,  for  here  we  have  forms  with  -a-  e.g.  N.  pi.  ap(p)la 
beside  forms  with  -ce-,  e.g.  cep(p)las,  cep(p)les.  But  is  the 
word  an  a-stem,  as  Streitberg  assumes  ?  His  hypothesis  is 
not  favoured  either  by  O.H.G.  N.A.  pi.  epfili  or  by  O.E. 
N.A.  pi.  ap(p)la,  nor  again  by  Ps.  eappultun.  Kluge  (Wb.s 
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p.  15)  proposes  a  Gothic  *aplus  which  would  of  course  be 
fatal  to  Streitberg's  theory,  to  which  the  priority  of  gemi- 
nation to  the  syncope  of  -i,  -u  is  essential.  Whatever  may 
be  the  explanation  of  these  forms  it  is  not  wise  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  them ;  for  there  is  no  other  example  of  gemi- 
nation before  -I-  in  the  early  West  Saxon  texts.  Tyttling, 
tyttla  in  the  East  Anglian  genealogy  (O.E.T.  p.  171)  seem 
to  be  examples,  but  here  there  has  probably  also  been 
syncope  f . 

It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  that  gemination  took  place  before  -I-  con- 
temporaneously with  the  gemination  before  -j-  is  of  the 
most  doubtful  character,  while  the  evidence  against  the 
same  being  the  case  before  -r-  is  conclusive.  This  objection 
therefore  against  Sievers'  explanation  of  secg,  cyn  etc.  is  not 
valid. 

Jellinek  (P.B.B.  xv.  295)  subscribes  without  discussion 
to  the  views  expressed  by  Kaufmann,  P.B.B.  xu.  539  (foot- 
note). In  the  passage  quoted  Kaufmann  says  that  the  de- 
velopment of  *saftjoz,  *kunnjo  to  sec$,  cyn  is  only  intelligible 
on  the  hypothesis  that  -j-  disappeared  before  the  apocope  of 
-o-.  This  hypothesis  he  rejects  because  numerous  examples 
of  the  preservation  of  -j-  occur  in  Old  Saxon  and  Old  High 
German,  although  Anglo-Saxon  itself  furnishes  no  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  point.  Again  he  says  that  the  umlaut  in 
the  N.A.  sg.  must  under  any  circumstances  be  due  to  the 

t  Gemination  of  -x-  before  -I-  seems  to  occur  in  Erf.  326  thuachl,  Cp. 
"Suehl,  cf.  Lind.  ISuahles ;  so  also  in  geohol  in  the  English  version  of  Bede. 
Now  it  is  clear  from  Ep.  Erf.  Cp.  thuelan,  Ep.  Erf.  Cp.  ste(e)li  (<*\noaxlion-, 
*staxlia-,  cf.  Kluge,  Wb.5  pp.  4226,  358 a)  that  -h-  (<  -%-)  was  lost  at  an 
early  period  in  the  group  -axxlax-.  The  preservation  and  subsequent  gemma- 
tion of  -x-  in  *}>wceaxl-,  *)eoxl-  can,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  be  explained  only  in 
the  following  manner.  On  the  syncope  of  final  -a  the  forms  would  be  (e.g.) 
N.  sg.  *Jnc<cox|)  G.  sg.  *\>wceaxl(Z$-  Now  if  the  division  of  syllables  was 
*\>wcea-xl,  *}>wceax-l<£s  (parallel  to  *a-k%,  *cek-r(Bs)  the  latter  might  easily 
undergo  a  transformation  to  *bw<ea-xl(ES  through  the  influence  of  *\>w<za-yl, 
the  contrary  operation  to  that  seen  in  eecer.  Gemination  would  then  pro- 
bably be  regular.  With  geohol  :  geol-  may  be  compared  hweohl-  :  hweol- 
though  here  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  forms  with  Germ. 
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analogy  of  the  oblique  cases.  This  last  statement  is  in- 
correct, for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  consonant  or  group 
of  consonants  might  undergo  a  palatal  affection,  which  in  turn 
could  affect  the  vocalism  of  the  preceding  syllable  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  seen  in  O.N.  gestr  (Kock,  P.B.B.  xiv.  73  f.). 
But  Kaufmann's  entire  objection  rests  on  an  assumption 
which  is  to  be  rejected  in  principle,  namely  that  because 
two  or  more  languages  show  a  sound-change,  the  effects  of 
which  are  in  some  cases  identical,  this  sound-change  must 
therefore  have  taken  precisely  the  same  form  in  the  several 
languages,  and  that  consequently  those  features  in  which 
a  difference  occurs  must  necessarily  be  due  to  the  operation 
of  analogy.  The  results  of  gemination  before  -j-  are  found 
in  English  (Frisian)  and  in  High  and  Low  German.  In  Old 
Saxon  and  in  early  Old  High  German  the  geminated  con- 
sonant is  followed  by  -i-  (-e-),  not  however  in  even  the  oldest 
English.  The  absence  of  -j-  in  English  and  the  absence  of 
any  effect  produced  by  it  upon  a  following  vowel  show  that 
its  disappearance  took  place  earlier  here  than  in  High  (and 
Low)  German.  In  fixing  the  date  of  this  disappearance 
relatively  to  the  operation  of  other  sound-changes,  e.g.  the 
syncope  of  -a,  -u,  the  most  weight  must  obviously  be  attached 
to  the  evidence  of  English  itself.  The  evidence  of  the  other 
languages  can  at  best  only  furnish  an  analogy.  If  the 
evidence  of  the  forms  which  come  under  consideration  in 
the  various  languages  agreed,  there  would  be  some  reason 
a  priori  for  supposing  that  the  chronological  sequence  of 
events  was  not  very  different ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
actually  the  case,  the  majority  of  these  forms  exhibit  very 
material  differences,  it  is  scientific  to  enquire  whether  the 
development  of  the  sound-laws  was  the  same  in  these  various 
languages,  and  riot  to  assume  that  the  forms  of  a  language 
a  are  necessarily  new  formations,  and  that  regularly  they 
would  appear  in  the  same  form  which  they  bear  in  a 
language  ft. 

I  hold  therefore  that  not  one  of  the  objections  hitherto 
brought  forward  is  conclusive.  According  to  Sievers'  theory 
the  forms  in  each  of  the  series  A  1,  2,  3  are  perfectly  regular, 
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and  the  attractiveness  of  this  simple  explanation  cannot 
be  denied.  Before  going  further  it  will  be  convenient  to 
examine  the  various  theories  which  have  been  substituted 
for  it. 

Streitberg's  explanation  is  as  follows.  In  A  1,  secg,  cyn 
come  regularly  from  *secgi,  *cynni,  the  -i  being  lost  con- 
temporaneously with  -i  in  *-}iest(i}.  *secgi,  *cynni  came  from 
Urgerm.  *sa~:>iz,  *kunim  with  introduction  of  the  geminated 
consonant  from  the  oblique  cases  (P.B.B.  XIV.  188,  Urg.  Gr. 
§  146,  Anm.  2).  In  A  3,  sib  comes  from  *sibbi  for  *sifii 
(<  Urgerm.  *sifo'),  with  -bb-  from  the  oblique  cases  (P.B.B. 
XV.  501  f.,  Urg.  Gr.  §  175).  In  view  of  Goth,  sibja  etc.  this 
explanation  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  forms 
of  A  2  (N.A.  pi.  cyn  etc.)  are  apparently  not  explained  by 
Streitberg.  But  if  sib  cannot  come  regularly  from  Germ. 
*si5jo)cyn  must  also  be  a  new  formation — possibly  due  to 
productive  syncretism  with  the  N.A.  sg.  l3ut  what  form 
would  Germ.  *si$jo,  *kunjo — supposing  such  forms  to  have 
existed — regularly  take  in  Old  English  ?  The  evidence  of 
the  language  itself  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  appear  as  *sibbe,  *cynne. 

Van  Helten  (P.B.B.  XVI.  273  ff.)  explains  the  forms  in 
A  1  as  follows :  secg  etc.  come  from  *sa$i  (*se$i)  in  the 
same  way  as  by  Streitberg's  theory,  but  *sa$i  (*se^i)  was  the 
regular  result  of  Germ.  *sa}joz.  Later  however  (P.B.B.  xxi. 
475)  he  has  adopted  Streitberg's  theory  in  toto.  In  A  3  he 
held  (P.B.B.  xvi.  279)  that  sib  was  a  new  formation  in  place 
of  *sibbi  which  came  regularly  from  Germ.  *sifijd  (cf.  above). 
Later  however  (P.B.B.  xxi.  474)  he  has  adopted  Streit- 
berg's explanation  here  also.  In  A  2  cyn  was  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  sib  (xvi.  279). 

Jellinek's  explanation  differs  widely  from  the  two  preced- 
ing. The  forms  in  A  1  (secg,  cyn)  are  new  formations  from 
the  oblique  cases  on  the  analogy  of  domes  :  dom,  etc.  The 
regular  forms  would  be  *se$e  *cyne  (P.B.B.  xv.  296,  xvi. 
332  ff.).  In  A  3  the  regular  form  would  be  *sife  :  Goth. 
sibja  (P.B.B.  xv.  296),  because  the  gemination  was  later 
than  the  loss  of  -u  (xvi.  328  ff.);  sib  is  a  new  formation  from 
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the  oblique  cases  on  the  analogy  of  are  :  dr,  bende  :  bend. 
The  forms  in  A  2  (N.A.  pi.  cyn,  etc.)  are  apparently  not 
discussed,  but  on  Jellinek's  hypothesis  they  must  obviously 
be  new  formations.  The  regular  forms  would  presumably 
be  *cyne,  etc. 

Jellinek's  explanation  of  sib  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  his  assumption  (P.B.B.  xvi.  331)  that  the  loss  of  -u 
after  a  long  syllable  was  contemporaneous  with  the  loss  of  -a. 
I  have  already  (p.  65  f.)  stated  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was 
very  considerably  later.  But  Jellinek  considers  not  only 
N.  sg.  sib,  nyt  (and  presumably  N.A.  pi.  cyn,  nyt}  to  be  new 
formations,  but  also  (xv.  296)  N.  sg.  f.  grenu,  N.A.  pi.  rwu, 
grenu  (and  presumably  1  sg.  secgu,  doemu) — in  short  every 
single  English  form  in  which  -u  preceded  by  -j-  or  -i-  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  existed.  But  when  all  the  possible 
examples  of  a  rule  are  exceptions,  is  it  not  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  rule  itself  is  wrong  ?  Again  if  gemina- 
tion was  later  than  the  syncope  of  -i  as  Jellinek  supposes, 
why  did  not  gemination  take  place  in  originally  trisyllabic 
words  which  preserve  their  third  syllable  ?  That  this  did 
not  take  place  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  -h-  in  hean  etc.  and 
by  the  preservation  of  the  spirant  in  gelefan  etc.  (cf.  p.  68). 

These  arguments  seem  to  me  to  tell  strongly  in  favour  of 
Streitberg's  hypothesis  that  gemination  took  place  before 
the  syncope  of  -i,  -u.  On  the  other  hand  the  agreement  of 
Goth,  sibja,  halja  and  O.N.  (N.A.  sg.)  Sif,  hel  against  Goth. 
mawi,  O.N.  N.  sg.  mcer,  ylgr  Ace.  sg.  ylge\  supports  as 
strongly  Jellinek's  *sif>jo  (*haljo)  against  Streitberg's  *sifii 
(*hall).  So  also  the  probability  of  productive  syncretism  with 
the  N.A.  sg.  in  (N.A.  pi.)  cyn  seems  to  me  to  be  very  slight 
in  view  of  rice  :  rlcu  and  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  the 
contrast  between  geoc  :  geocu,  word  :  word  is  preserved  in  the 
early  texts;  while,  apart  from  productive  syncretism,  I  do  not 
see  what  origin  N.A.  pi.  cyn  can  have  had  unless  it  is  regular. 
The  probability  therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  very  strong  that 
in  sib,  cyn  etc.  we  must  see  the  regular  Old  English  repre- 

t  The  corresponding  Old  Saxon  and  Old  High  German  forms  are  obviously 
inconclusive. 
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sentatives  of  Germ.  *sifijd,  *kunjo.  From  these  groundforms, 
whence  (after  shortening  of  the  final  syllable  and  gemination) 
*kunnju,  *sibbju,  three  courses  of  development  are  phoneti- 
cally possible.  1 .  -j-  might  become  sonantal  after  the  newly 
lengthened  syllable.  2.  -j-  might  remain  consonantal  and 
be  retained  until  -u  was  syncopated.  3.  -j-  might  remain 
consonantal  and  disappear  before  the  syncope  of  -u.  In  the 
first  case  we  should  regularly  have  *cynnu,  *sibbu  parallel  to 
rlcu.  This  would  of  course  account  for  1  sg.  secgu,  but  on 
this  little  stress  can  be  laid  since  the  restoration  of  -u  in  the 
1  sg.  was  universal,  e.g.  (Ps.)  arisu,  bebiodu.  In  the  second 
case  we  should  have  *oynni  (*cynne),  *sibbi  (*sibbe),  of  which 
we  find  no  examples  in  English.  In  the  third  case  we  should 
regularly  get  cyn(ri),  sib(b),  the  forms  which  actually  occur, 
the  development  being  *kunnju  >  *kunnu  >  *kynnu  >  cyn(n), 
perhaps  partly  as  in  Lithuanian  (cf.  Brugmann,  Gr.  I.2  §  315), 
though  there  gemination  and  unlaut  are  wan  ting  f. 

For  these  reasons  I  consider  that  Sievers'  explanation  of 
N.A.  pi.  cyn,  N.  sg.  sib  is  far  preferable  to  any  that  has  since 
been  proposed.  Is  his  explanation  possible  also  in  the  case 
of  the  N.A.  sg.  secg,  cyn — in  other  words  is  it  possible  that 
N.A.  sg.  secg,  cyn  may  come  directly  from  *sa-i>ja(z),  *kunja 
in  the  same  way  that  sib,  cyn  come  from  *sifiju,  *kunju  ?  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  none  of  the  objections  hitherto 
brought  forward  will  hold  good.  On  the  other  hand  such 
forms  as  N.A.  sg.  mene,  dile,  \ile  (beside  O.H.G.  menni,  tilli, 
dilli,  cf.  Kluge,  P.G.2  p.  427)  give  clear  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence of  forms  with  -i-  during  the  period  when  gemination 
took  place ;  it  has  further  already  been  shown  (p.  46  f.)  that 

t  In  Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon  on  the  other  hand  -j-  seems  to 
have  been  retained  and  on  the  loss  of  -u  vocalised  according  to  (2).  This 
stands  quite  in  harmony  firstly  with  the  retention  of  -i-  (e)  before  the  endings 
-es,  -e,  -o,  -um  etc.  in  these  languages  ;  the  relationship  O.E.  cyn  ( <  *kynnu) 
:0.  Sax.  kunni  (<*kunnju)  is  then  identical  with  that  of  O.E.  cynnces 
:  0.  Sax.  kunnies ;  and  secondly  with  the  fact  that  -u  seems  to  have  been  lost 
at  a  relatively  earlier  period  than  in  English,  as  is  shown  by  *rlkiu  falling 
under  the  same  treatment  as  *rlkia ;  the  relationship  O.E.  cyn  (<*kynnu 
<  *kunnju)  :  O.  Sax.  Icunni  (<  *kunnju)  is  therefore  parallel  to  that  of  O.E. 
ricu  ( <  *rikiu)  :  0.  Sax.  rlki  ( <  *rikiu). 
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there  is  reason  for  believing  that  forms  similar  to  Goth,  hiwi, 
gawi  once  existed  in  English.  No  objection  can  therefore  be 
taken  to  Streitberg's  hypothetical  *sa}i,  *kuni.  Yet  I  fail 
to  see  why  these  forms  should  necessarily  contain  Idg.  -i- 
and  represent  Urgerm.  *saj>iz,  *kuni.  For  if,  as  Streitberg 
supposes,  the  syncope  of  -a  took  place  before  gemination, 
then  *sa$jaz,  *kunja  would  regularly  produce  *sa$i,  *kuni. 
The  -i  arising  thus  from  -ja  would  by  no  means  necessarily 
undergo  the  same  treatment  as  the  -i  in  *rlki  (<  *rtkla), 
since  in  the  latter  case  the  preserving  influence  of  the  ne- 
benton  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  Urgerm.  t-forms  seems  to  me  inadequate, 
especially  in  the  case  of  neuter  substantives;  for  the  assump- 
tion that  O.N.  kyn  etc.  represent  Urgerm.  *kuni  etc.  is 
rendered  improbable  by  the  consistent  presence  of  umlaut. 
In  the  case  of  adjectives  there  is  more  probability  in  view  of 
the  forms  with  long  stem,  e.g.  Urn.  -mariR,  Goth,  -mers,  O.E. 
-m#?rf,  but  by  the  same  argument  the  universality  of  -ia  (cf. 
Urn.  arfiija,  Tune)  in  neuter  substantives  tells  here  in  favour 
of  -ja  against  -i.  The  loss  of  the  labial  in  Goth,  ntyjis  etc. 
beside  the  feminine  O.H.G.  O.E.  nift  etc.  may  also  be  com- 
pared. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  only  means  of  deciding  whether 
gemination  before  -j-  did  or  did  not  precede  the  syncope  of 
final  -ft  is  afforded  by  the  following  consideration.  Inter- 
mediate between  Germ.  *saya(z)  and  O.E.  secg  there  must 
have  existed  a  form  with  -as-.  But  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  no  change  a  >  le  took  place  before  the  syncope  of  final 
-a  (cf.  p.  33  n.).  Therefore  if  we  are  to  believe  that  gemination 
preceded  the  syncope  of  final  -a,  we  must  suppose  the  develop- 
ment to  have  been  *sa$ja  >  *saggja  >  *sagg  >  *scegg  >  secg 
— a  hypothesis  which  is  at  least  exceedingly  improbable, 
especially  in  such  forms  as  W.  Sax.  gied  (gid,  gyd  :  Ef.  Cp. 
geddi  Instr.  sg.),  in  which  diphthongisation  appears  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  change  a  >  ce  but  before  the  operation 
of  umlaut. 

t  Goth,  midjungards  (cf.  middungcard  in  Caedmon's  Hymn)  offers  perhaps 
an  example  of  Idg.  *medhirn. 
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It  seems  to  me  probable  therefore  that  Streitberg  is  right 
in  holding  that  gemination  before  -j-  took  place  after  the 
syncope  of  final  -a.  His  theory  in  regard  to  the  historical 
development  of  *sa^i,  with  the  introduction  of  the  geminated 
consonant  from  the  oblique  cases,  may  be  accepted  without 
reserve ;  the  history  of  the  stems  in  -auja-  :  -awi  (p.  46  f.) 
furnishes  an  exact  parallel.  On  the  other  hand  Streitberg's 
assumption  that  *dili  (dile),  *saj,i,  *kuni  contain  Idg.  -i- 
seems  to  me  unnecessary.  I  prefer  to  regard  these  forms  as 
the  regular  representatives  of  earlier  *^ilja(z),  *saya(z), 
*kunja ;  so  also  *hiwi,  *strawi  etc.  <  *hiuja,  *strauja. 

When  ja-,  jo-  (id-,  id-)  stems  serve  as  the  first  members 
of  compound  words,  we  find  two  types  among  those  which 
contain  a  long  stem-syllable  ;  on  the  one  hand  forms  like 
L.V.  hildi-berct,  Leid.  Rid.  uyrdicraeftum  (for  *uyndi-},  on 
the  other  forms  like  M.  haeth-felth,  L.V.  coen-berct.  The 
former  type  doubtless  contains  Idg.  -io-  as  in  Inguiomerus 
(Tacitus).  In  the  latter  series  forms  like  haeth-  might  be 
due  to  the  endingless  Nom.  sg.  of  the  uncompounded  form 
and  consequent  confusion  with  t-stems.  But  this  cannot  be 
the  case  with  such  form's  as  coen-;  I  do  not  see  how  these 
are  to  be  explained  unless  they  have  Idg.  -i-.  In  ^Y/ -stems 
with  originally  short  stem-syllable  also  we  find  two  types,  on 
the  one  hand  Bewcastle  cyniburuy,  Lancaster  cynibaty,  L.V. 
cyniberct  etc.  (the  usual  type  in  Bede  and  in  Liber  Vitae), 
on  the  other  Bede  cynuise,  L.V.  cynhelm,  Geneal.  cynreow, 
Chron.  cynric  etc.,  with  which  agree  ecg-frid,  uyn-bald  etc. 
in  all  texts.  Now  according  to  Sievers  (P.B.B.  xn.  489  ff., 
cf.  Streitberg,  xv.  497)  cyni-  represents  an  earlier  *kunjo-, 
the  reduction  of  ja  >  i  in  this  position  having  preceded  the 
gemination  of  consonants  before  -j-.  ecg-,  wyn-,  cyn-  etc.  must 
then  be  new  formations  due  to  the  influence  of  the  uncom- 
pounded forms.  This  explanation  seems  to  me  unnecessary, 
for  the  loss  of  Germ,  -a-  at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  a 
compound  took  place  later  than  when  -a  was  absolutely  final, 
as  is  shown  by  the  preservation  (with  contraction)  of  -u- 
(<  -wo,-}  after  long  vowels  (cf.  p.  50  f.),  and  probably  by  the 
preservation  of  -a-  before  -I-  in  the  same  position  (p.  31,  cf.  62). 
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A  good  parallel  is  afforded  by  Gothic  where  final  -a-  is  usually 
preserved  in  compounds  (cf.  especially  such  forms  as  lubja-leis, 
wadja-bokos,  alja-leiko  etc.  Streitberg,  Urg.  Gr.  §  145)  though 
elsewhere  it  is  everywhere  syncopated.  In  view  of  Goth. 
lubja-  :  dags  etc.,  Sievers'  explanation  of  Urn.  kuni-mundiu 
beside  heltiaR  in  the  inscription  of  Tjurko — namely  that 
here  also  -i-  is  an  early  reduced  form  of  -ja-  (-jo-) — seems  to 
me  highly  improbable.  The  only  other  possible  explanation 
of  kuni-  is  that  it  contains  Idg.  -i-,  as  in  Lat.  mediterraneus 
etc.,  and  the  same  explanation  will  hold  equally  well  for  L.V. 
cyni-.  In  that  case  cyn-helm,  ecgfrid  etc.  may  regularly  repre- 
sent Germ.  *kunja-,  *a$ja-,  and  the  relationship  of  cyni- :  cyn 
will  be  identical  with  that  of  coen-  :  hildi-.  It  is  probably  a 
mere  accident  that  forms  with  -i-  do  not  occur  among  the 
Germanic  names  in  early  Latin  writers,  though  the  type  with 
-ja-  {-io-}  was  doubtless  more  frequent.  For  the  parallel  case 
of  -u-  beside  -wa-  we  have  a  probable  example  in  badu-hennae 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  75).  Forms  like  heri-berct  etc.  may  of 
course  contain  either  Germ.  *hari-  or  Germ.  *harja-  (cf.  Tac. 
Gharioualda). 


12.    THE  PHONETIC  VALUE  OF  -g-. 

I.  Initial.  According  to  Sweet  (H.E.S.  §  541  ff.)  g-  in 
this  position  denotes  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  follow- 
ing sound)  a  guttural  or  palatal  explosive — the  latter  repre- 
senting both  Germ.  5-  (before  palatal  vowels  and  diphthongs) 
and  Germ.  j-.  This  theory  he  supports  with  three  argu- 
ments (§  547).  1.  "  The  W.S.  change  of  ce  into  die  is  the 
result  of  the  almost  inevitable  development  of  an  open  front 
glide,  which  we  may  roughly  call  j,  between  the  stopped 
front  cons,  and  the  vowel,  and  if  we  assume  that  in  ge  the  g 
was  also  a  stopped  cons,  the  change  into  gie  is  perfectly 
analogous  and  intelligible,  while  that  of  *je  into  *jje  is 
unmeaning.  The  same  argument  applies  equally  to  g  from 
Gmc.  j :  if  giung  meant  simply  jung,  the  development  of  a 
j-glide  would  be  as  unintelligible  as  that  of  a  w-glide  in  such 
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a  word  as  willa,  the  open  j  and  w  being  themselves  practi- 
cally glides."  2.  "Again  L.V.  writes  Eadgar,  Aldgisl  etc. 
but  if  the  g  were  really  an  open  cons.,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  preceding  ds  become  t  (524),  which  is  not  the  case." 
3.  "  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  change  of  j  into  a 
stop  is  the  loss  of  the  Runic  j  and  the  use  of  gefu — which 
must  certainly  have  originally  denoted  a  stop — to  represent 
both  Gmc.  j  and  the  O.E.  fronted  Gmc.  g" 

1.  The  question  whether  diphthongisation  after  j-  (i.e. 
a  vowel  with  consonantal  function)  is  or  is  not  possible  is  one 
which  can  only  be  decided  by  practical  phoneticians.     I  must 
confess  however  that  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism  in 
regard  to  arguments  of  this  kind.     At  all  events  the  objection 
does  not  hold  good  against  taking  g-  as  a  palatal  spirant. 

2.  It  is  true  that  in  Liber  Vitae  -t-  is  usually  written 
for  -d-  before  voiceless  spirants  (e.g.  eatfrith,  altfrith,  titfrith, 
eatftegn,  alffiegn,  eafiSryft,  alffiryth,  altsuith)  though  not  always 
(e.g.ualdfrith,  aldSryth,  blaedsuith)  ;  so  also  before  voiceless 
explosives  (e.g.  eatcume,  altceorl),  though  names  beginning 
with  a  voiceless  explosive  are  very  rare  in  the  second  member 
of  a  compound.     But    this    only  proves    that    -d-    became 
voiceless  before  a  following  voiceless  consonant.     It  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  suggested  that  -g-  in  -gar,  -gisl 
represents  a  voiceless  spirant.     I  can  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that    the  change  d  >  t  should  take  place  before   a 
voiced  spirant  or  semivowel  (cf.  alduulf,  earduulf  etc.). 

3.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Runic  inscriptions  contain  no 
word  with  initial  Germ,  j-  (nor  indeed  with  Germ,  -j-  in  any 
position  except  possibly  Clermont   twoe^en),  though  Latin 
(consonantal)  i-  is  expressed  by  the  old  3-letter  in  Clermont 
$iu]>easu,  Bewcastle   $essus.     The    Germanic   letter  appears 
three  times  in  abcdaria,  each  time  in  a  different  form,  and 
none  of  these  forms  occurs  outside  England.     This  might 
appear  to  show  that  the  letter  had  fallen  into  disuse.     It 
seems  to  me  very  probable  however  that  the  letter  which  is 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Dover  (gislheard)  and  Thornhill  3 
(gttsuty),  representing  palatalised  Germ.  5-  in  both  cases,  may 
be  a  form  of  Runic  j.     This  form  does  not  occur  indeed  in 
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any  of  the  abcdaria,  but  it  is  precisely  the  form  of  the 
letter  (j)dr(a)  which  appears  in  the  Swedish  inscriptions  of 
Bjorketorp  and  Stentofta,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  earliest 
Scandinavian  inscriptions  in  the  shorter  alphabet  (e.g.  Vatn, 
Kallerup,  Snoldelev).  At  all  events  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
j-  and  3-  had  fallen  together  before  the  appearance  of  the 
earliest  extant  texts  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  for  otherwise  we 
should  have  had  some  evidence  for  a  difference  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  two  sounds;  but  Sweet's  statement  that  the  letter 
gefu  must  originally  have  denoted  a  stop  is  petitio  principii.f 
There  is  one  serious  objection  to  Sweet's  theory.  If  initial 
(palatal)  g-  represents  an  explosive,  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  the  subsequent  history  of  this  sound  would  be 

parallel  to  that  of  (palatal)  c in  other  words  we  should 

expect  a  dz-sound  in  the  later  language.  This  is  the  case 
with  medial  -g-  after  nasals  (e.g.  N.E.  singe  <  sengan},  and 
here  there  is  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  an 
explosive  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Britain \;  but  for  dz  <  (initial)  g-  there  is  no 

f  The  question  whether  "the  use  of  i  in  iu-ng  to  denote  a  stop  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  late  Lt.  pronunciation..."  is  one  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here  as  I  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  several  ante- 
cedent questions  would  have  to  be  answered  first,  e.g.  was  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  adopted  in  England  that  of  Gaul  or  Italy  or,  again,  was  it  that  of 
the  Keltic  missionaries?  I  gather  that  there  is  some  doubt  even  in  regard 
to  the  Romance  pronunciation  of  (consonantal)  i-  in  cent.  vn. 

According  to  the  notes  contained  in  Cod.  Sal.  140,  fol.  xx.  which  seem 
to  date  from  the  latter  part  of  cent.  vui.  (cf.  v.  Grienberger,  P.B.B.  xxi.  196, 
198  f.),  the  pronunciation  of  Lat.  g  before  front  vowels  was  equivalent  to  that 

of  Gothic  j  • 

ubi  dicit  \  genuit.    J.  ponitur 

ubi  gabriel  G,  ponunt  et  alia  his  sim. 

I  have  substituted  the  Roman  capitals  J,  G  for  the  corresponding  Gothic 
letters  which  occur  in  the  text. 

J  This  last  sentence  is  an  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  ng-  letter  in 
the  Germanic  Runic  alphabet.  Kluge's  statement  (P.G.  p.  841)  that  -cg- 
does  not  occur  after  nasals  before  the  end  of  cent.  x.  is  incorrect.  Examples 
of  -eg-  (-gc-)  from  cent.  ix.  are  frequent,  and  there  are  a  few  from  cent.  vm. 
(cf.  Sievers  §  215,  to  which  Corp.  1682  oncgseta  may  be  added).  Moreover 
-nc-  (for  -rig-)  is  found  as  early  as  692,  3  in  c$ntinces  (Chart.  1,  O.E.  T.  p.  426). 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  Kluge's 
theory  (P.G.  p.  367  =  P.G.2  p.  426,  P.G.  p.  843)  that  gemination  has  taken 
place  in  sengan  etc.  (cf.  p.  68). 
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evidence.  Therefore  while  agreeing  with  Sweet  that  Germ. 
j-  and  (palatalised)  Germ.  3-  had  come  to  be  the  same  sound, 
I  can  not  admit  that  this  sound  was  an  explosive.  The 
choice  seems  to  me  to  lie  between  3  (palatal  spirant)  and 
i  (vowel  in  consonantal  function),  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  two.  The  argument  from  alliteration  is  not 
altogether  conclusive  because  the  influence  of  tradition  has 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  W.  Sax.  comparative  gingra, 
superl.  gingest  are  forms  which  demand  consideration.  Since 
-i-  is  universal  in  both  MSS.  of  the  Cura  Pastoralis,  and  since 
forms  with  -i-  (e.g.  Ps.  gingrum)  occur  also  in  the  other 
dialects,  though  confused  with  forms  with  -u-  (gung-,  iung-, 
giung-),  -i-  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  later  development  of 
-ie-.  Again  it  can  not  represent  Idg.  -e-,  for  the  comparative 
is  obviously  a  new  formation  from  the  positive.  It  .may  be 
suggested  that  *jingra  may  have  arisen  from  *juing(i)ra 
in  the  same  way  as  *wur]>i  (>  wyrfte),  wudu  from  *willrlpi, 
*wiudu.  In  that  case  Germ,  j-  must  .have  remained  i- 

«/  « 

(parallel  to  w-  =#-)  during  the  operation  of  t-umlaut.  Again 
forms  like  su]>rige  etc.  (p.  55),  seem  to  point  rather  to  *-jiejce 
than  to  -%lejce,  though  here  the  initial  consonant  is  Germ. 
-3-.  Sweet  indeed  (as  also  Sievers,  §  212  note)  allows  that 
Rushworth  iarwan,  early  Kent,  aethiliaeardi  (Chart.  6),  may 
have  i-  =  j-.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  same  should  not 
be  possible  also  in  Bede  iaruman,  Cp.  ieces,  Ef.  iaces  etc. 
On  the  whole  therefore  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  Germ. 
j-  preserved  its  original  value,  and  that  palatalised  3-  became 
j-  at  an  early  period — not  later  than  the  first  half  of  cent. 

VIII. 

II.  At  the  end  of  a  syllable.  The  change  of  3  >  i  in 
this  position  is  according  to  Kluge  (P.G.  p.  842  f.)  as  old  as 
cent.  x.  and  perhaps  even  belongs  to  Alfred's  time,  still 
older  examples  being  found  in  the  Epiual  glossary,  e.g.  grei, 
bodei,  popei.  This  early  vocalisation  of  3  is  not  however 
peculiar  to  Kentish,  as  is  stated  by  Sievers  (§  214,  2),  for 
Liber  Vitae  also  has  meiuald,  meifrith'f.  In  the  West  Saxon 

t  The  last  word  in  the  inscription  of  Thornhill  II.  may  be  read  either  as 

13 
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texts  of  Alfred's  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ig,  eg,  ceg 
represent  I,  ei,  cei  respectively.  Thus  -i-  occurs  for  -ig-  in 
wifer]>  (Chron.  755),  wilaf(828  =  wiiglaf  825)  ;  so  also  -ig-  is 
written  for  I  (le)  in  gebiggiean  (Oros.), igge  (Chron.  l\Q=iege 
873)  and  especially  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  of  the  Cura  Pasto- 
ralis,  e.g.  ligge,  gebigged,  gecigged,  getigged,  torenigge,  siwen- 
igge  (cf.  Cosijn,  I.  §  95).  That  -ceg-  represents  -cei-  is  shown 
by  bcegerum  =  O.H.G.  beiara  (Chron.  891),  mcegelan  (Oros.)  = 
O.H.G.  meildn  (<  Lat.  medioldnum).  The  loss  of  -3-  before 
dentals  (Cosijn,  I.  p.  178  f.)  is  less  conclusive  since  -3-  seems 
also  to  have  been  lost  after  back  vowels  in  the  same  position^. 
The  evidence  however  is  enough  to  show  that  Kluge  has 
rather  understated  than  overstated  the  age  of  the  change 
|>i 

For. the  value  of  -g-  after  guttural  vowels  and  diphthongs 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Sievers,  §  214  (cf.  Cosijn,  I.  §  135 ; 
Kluge,  P.O.  p.  842). 

III.  Intervocalic.  The  regular  appearance  of  -g-  for  -31- 
in  Northumbrian  texts  seems  to  show  that  the  change  3  >  i 
took  place  in  this  position  as  early  as  cent.  vil.  The  oldest 
example  is  Bewcastle  si^becn.  Bede  (M.)  has  sigheri,  sighard, 
sigberct,  hygbald.  Liber  Vitae  has  60  examples  of  sig-,  91 
of  hyg-  and  16  of  pleg-  (cf.  Langob.  placi-mundus  etc.)  in  the 
first  member  of  a  compound,  and  39  examples  of  -sig  in  the 
second.  There  are  no  examples  of  *sigi,  *hygi,  *plegi  in 
early  Northumbrian  texts  except  the  doubtful  reading  in  1.  5 
of  the  Leiden  Riddle.  The  form  egsan  (Leid.  Rid.  1.  13)  is 
to  be  compared  with  pleg- ;  so  also  possibly  L.V.  (1.  372), 
regnhaeg  (cf.  O.N.  regin),  but  Bede,  n.  12,  rcegenheri  (M.  = 
raegnheri  B.C.),  L.V.  raegnmaeld  (1.  18)  doubtless  contain 
Germ.  *ra-$na-.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  postvocalic  -gi-  occurs 
in  early  Northumbrian  texts  only  in  Ruthwell  dce$is,  which 

eateh'nne  or  eateinne  (cf.  the  description  of  this  letter  in  the  Cod.  Sal.  alphabet). 
The  word  is  no  doubt  identical  with  L.V.  eat&egn,  -\>-  having  been  accidentally 
omitted  like  -r  in  the  line  above. 

t  Forms  like  Cp.  495  meig  (  =  Ep.  164  meeg),  728  deid,  850  greig,  1331 
eil,  so  also  neid-  in  Bede's  Death-song  seem  to  show  that  -e-  approximated  in 
sound  to  -ei-. 
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is  obscure,  and  in  Clermont  w^ili,  L.V.  egilmund  (11.  109,  163, 
272),  and  twice  in  the  Namur  MS.  of  Bede  aegilbericto 
III.  Pr.  and  egilberictus  ill.  7,  though  all  the  MSS.  usually 
retain  the  Frankish  form  agil- ;  the  apparent  absence  of 
umlaut  in  cegil-  is  against  the  assumption  that  -i-  represents 
Germ,  -i-  in  this  word  (cf.  p.  84) ^f. 

In  the  other  dialects  there  is  not  the  same  consistency. 
Thus  both  Mercian  and  Kentish  charters  have  forms  like 
sigred*  beside  sigibed,  sigendS  etc.  So  also  in  the  glossaries 
we  find  Ep.  992  sigbeacn  against  Cp.  (2043)  sigebecn,  Ef.  918 
ryg  against  Ep.  rygi,  Cp.  ryge,  Cp.  331,  874,  1856  sigl 
against  Ep.  Ef.  (134,  408,  882)  sigil,  Cp.  608  smyglas  against 
Ef.  199  smygilas  (Ep.  smigilas).  Loss  of  3  before  -i-  appears 
to  be  shown  by  Cp.  765,  1023  HI  (:  O.H.G.  igil)  though 
it  might  also  be  explained  under  (II)  above.  In  West  Saxon 
texts  we  find  HI,  il  (C.  P.),  ItiS,  fo>  (C.  Oros.  Chron.),  %S  (H.). 

Such  forms  as  Ep.  78,  Ef.  Cp.  tilgend-,  Cp.  645,  seob- 
gendum,  1467  geongendi  must  either  show  loss  of  -i-  before 
-g-  (which  in  that  case  must  in  all  probability  denote  -j-)  or 
else  -g-  must  represent  -ij-.  nigon  (H.  Oros.  etc.)  has  been 
well  explained  by  Jellinek  (P.B.B.  xiv.  582):  *niun  has 
become  dissyllabic  through  the  influence  of  sibun  (seofon) 
etc.  The  pronunciation  therefore  was  doubtless  nijon. 

To  conclude,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  Germ, 
intervocalic  -j-  ever  became  spirantal ;  otherwise  the  umlaut 
in  W.  Sax.  iege,  hieg  etc.  is  unintelligible  J;  but  -3-  seems 
to  have  become  -i-  at  an  early  period — after  the  operation  of 
i-umlaut  but  (at  least  in  Northumbrian)  before  the  end  of 
cent.  vn.  The  history  of  (guttural)  -3-  presents  no  difficulty. 

13.    DIALECTIC  PECULIARITIES. 

Several  characteristics  common  to  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  and  that  of  the  Psalter  and  in  part  also  to  the  South 

t  Yet  the  form  agilimundus  occurs  in  Amm.  Marc.  xvn.  12  (cf.  also  the 
umlaut  in  O.N.  Egill). 

J  This  does  not  apply  to  Germ,  intervocalic  -jj-  the  history  of  which  in 
English  is  altogether  obscure;  cf.  wag,  (wah),  ceg,  hnagan  etc. 

13—2 
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Eastern  dialects — such  as  e.g.  the  effects  of  r'-umlaut  on 
diphthongs,  the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut  and  the  change 
of  ce  >  e — have  already  been  discussed.  It  is  intended  here 
only  to  deal  with  such  changes  as  seem  to  be  peculiar  to 
each  separate  dialect,  or  to  have  taken  place  at  some  period 
or  in  some  form  which  distinguishes  them  from  similar 
phenomena  elsewhere. 


I.     Northumbrian. 

1.  The  change  of  ce  >  e.  In  the  MSS.  of  Bede  it  is 
perfectly  clear  from  the  consistent  -e-  of  ecg-,  heri-,  -stedi, 
sebbi,  eu,  cedd  etc.  (so  also  before  nasals,  cf.  p.  60)  that  -e-  is 
the  normal  form  of  the  t-umlaut  of  -ce-  (Germ.  -a-).  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  certain  forms  with  -ae-  (-ce-)  before 
-i-  in  the  following  syllable.  Of  these  laestinga,  uaetlinga 
probably  have  no  umlaut  (cf.  uuffingas,  tiouulfinga) ;  aecci, 
aeddi,  haeddi  again  probably  have  ce2  (t-umlaut  of  -a-),  cf. 
acca,  adda,  L.V.  hadda ;  the  same  is  perhaps  true  also  of 
blaecca,  aebbce.  The  form  aedil-  (beside  edil-)  however 
requires  explanation  on  account  of  the  difference  between 
the  MSS.  of  Bede  and  Liber  Vitae.  M.  has  42  examples 
of  aedil-  against  6  of  edil-,  while  Liber  Vitae  has  4  examples 
of  aeftil-  against  68  of  eftil-  (including  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  cross  stroke  of  the  -d-  is  omitted  or  no  longer  legible). 
Ruthwell  has  ce]?jn7o?  but  Thornhill  I.  has  efyelberht,  etyelwini. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  *cfyel-  in  early  Northumbrian  texts, 
though  that  is  the  usual  form  in  Mercian  and  West  Saxon. 
Again  Liber  Vitae  has  egilmund  (thrice)  against  Clermont 
OBTfili,  while  Bede  N.  has  both  aegil-  and  egil-  (cf.  p.  83). 
The  change  of  ce  >  e  seen  in  L.V.  eftil-,  egil-  is  not  altogether 
without  parallels.  Thus  Germ,  -a-  before  -%-  when  affected 
by  i-umlaut  regularly  appears  as  -ce-  in  Northumbrian,  but 
in  Lind.  D.  sg.  eher,  N.  pi.  ehras,  Ace.  G.  pi.  ehera  we  find  -e-. 
The  only  explanation  of  these  forms  seems  to  be  that  they 
come  from  a  N.A.  sg.  *ehhir  <  *cehhir  (where  -hh-  must 
have  come  from  the  analogy  of  the  oblique  cases).  In  the 
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form  allmectig  in  Caedmon's  Hymn  and  in  Ruthwell  almeh'ttig 
also  we  seem  to  have  a  further  development  of  ce  >  e  before 
-i-  in  the  following  syllable.  Lind.  mcehtig  may  be  due 
to  mceht,  since  a$a-  and  £3 a-  steins  had  fallen  together  in 
late  Northumbrian.  The  evidence  is  indeed  scanty  but  it 
seems  on  the  whole  to  justify  the  supposition  that  a  change 
of  ce  >  e  took  place  before  preserved  -i-  in  the  following 
syllable.  The  date  of  this  change  may  be  determined 
approximately  by  the  rarity  of  -e-  in  the  MSS.  of  Bede. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  C.  has  ae&il-  (aedil-)  in  every  case 
where  M.  has  edit-.  About  720 — 750  then  will  seem  to  be 
the  most  reasonable  date  f. 

2.  w-umlaut.  There  is  no  evidence  for  umlaut  before 
labial  vowels  prior  to  the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter.  The  preservation 
of  -a-  in  Bede  M.  hacanos,  hagustaldensis,  Alph.  lagu  etc. 
is  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  M.  indeed  contains  no 
examples  of  w-umlaut  except  derauuda  (v.  2),  while  on  the 
other  hand  in  addition  to  hacanos,  hagu-,  we  find  baduuini, 
badudegn,  hadulac,  cerotces,  heruteu  etc. ;  so  also  metudws, 
-fadur  in  Caedmon's  Hymn.  C.  has  beaduftegn  (iv.  13), 
ceortes  (iv.  6),  heorutforda  (iv.  Pr.,  iv.  5),  but  this  MS. 
is  probably  not  Northumbrian  (cf.  p.  60).  The  Alphabet 
has  lagu,  but  geofu,  and  Ruthwell  has  heaf unices.  For  Liber 
Vitae  the  statistics  are  as  follows :  haftu-  58,  haft-  (error)  1 
against  heaftu-  19,  hea®-  (error)  1,  heoftu-  1,  eaftu-  1  ;  badu- 
55,  bad-  11,  badi-  (error)  1  against  beadu-  3,  bead- 1,  beodu-  4  ; 
alu-  16 ;  lagudi  1 ;  -uaru  3 ;  but  eafu  2 ;  total,  forms  with 
-a-  146,  forms  with  -ea-  (-eo-)  32.  friftu-  18,/ri'S-  4  against 
friuftu-  1,  frioSu-  8;  -gifu  1;  total  forms  with  -i-  23,  forms 
with  -io-  (-iu-)  9.  On  the  other  hand  against  eofor-  2, 
-geofu  2  there  are  apparently  no  forms  with  -e-.  The 
operation  of  w-umlaut  is  therefore  far  from  being  complete 
in  Liber  Vitae.  From  its  partial  character  and  from  its 
almost  entire  absence  in  the  earliest  texts,  it  seems  probable 

t  Lind.  D.  sg.  feder  probably  does  not  belong  here  but  is  rather  due  to 
t-umlaut,  representing  a  Germ.  */a'Kr(. 
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that  its  influence  was  scarcely  perceptible  (except  perhaps 
after  w-}  before  the  middle  of  cent.  vm.  It  may  be  observed 
that  uudu-  occurs  also  in  Epinal,  though  labial  umlaut  is  there 
otherwise  unknown. 

3.  Umlaut  of  -e-  through  a  following  back  vowel  (other 
than  -u-)  does  not  occur  in  the  early  texts  though  it  is 
frequent  in  Lindisfarne. 

4.  Loss  of  -u-  in  unaccented  syllables  before  -A-.     In 
Liber  Vitae  there  is  no  occurrence  of  final  -u  in  the  first 
member  of  a  compound  when  the  second  member  has  initial 
-h-.     The  forms  which  are  found  are : — bad-helm  (5),  bad- 
heard  (1),  bad-hard  (2),  bad-hun  (1),  bead-heard  (1),  frith- 
helm  (Y),f rift-helm  C2),frift-hild  (1),  and  probably  sna-hard  (1), 
cf.  p.  50.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  only  other  cases  where 
-u-  is  wanting  are  baduini  (2),  frithuini  (1),  where  the  loss  of 
-u-  is  in  all  probability  merely  graphic  (against  baduuini  11, 
frtiSuuini  2,  frioftuuini  3),  and  haft-beret  (1  against  haftu-berct 

16)  and  heaft-frith  (1  against  heaftu-frith  2),  which  may 
simply  be  errors.  To  judge  from  the  absence  of  any  excep- 
tions and  especially  from  the  absence  of  diphthongisation  in 
sna-hard  (cf.  p.  51)  the  operation  of  this  syncope  would  seem 
to  be  fairly  old  (cent.  vii.  ?).  In  that  case  bead-heard  will 
be  due  to  a  compromise  between  bad-  and  beadu-.  It  would 
be  unwise  however  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  sna-hard,  as  it 
may  have  been  influenced  by  sna^c. 

5.  Delabialisation  of  diphthongs,     i.   Germ,  au  seems  to 
preserve  its  labial  value  in  M.  in  three  places,  aeodbaldum 
II.  Pr.,  aeodbaldo  II.  7,  II.  9 ;  but  elsewhere  -ea-  (rarely  -aea-, 
-$a-}  is  the  usual  form  in  M.     In  B.  -eo-  occurs  in  eodbaldo 
II.  7,  ii.  9,  eodfrid  n.  14;  so  also  in  deothdaege  in  Bede's 
Death-song.     In  Liber  Vitae  -eo-  for  -ea-  is  not  unknown : 
against  258  examples  of  ead-,  eat-  (including  eada  12,  eata  5, 
eaftryth  3,  ealac  1)  we  find  5    examples   of  eod-,  eot-  (viz. 

t  This  loss  of  final  -u-  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the  svarabhaktic 
-u-  which  arises  from  -ty-,  e.g.  in  L.V.  aluch-sig  (2),  aluch-uald,  aluch-burg, 
aluch-stan  against  alch-uald  (2),  alch-sig.  This  svarabhakti  is  to  be  compared 
with  such  forms  as  -ualach,  -berict  which  are  frequent  in  the  Namur  MS.  of 
Bede. 
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eoduulf  1  eodbald  2,  eoduald  1,  eota  1),  and  against  149 
examples  of  ean-  we  find  5  examples  of  eon-  (viz.  eonuulf  3, 
eonuald  1,  eonmund  1) ;  so  also  we  find  aeostor-,  eostur-uini 
against  aestur-uini,  aestor-hild  (once  each).  These  examples 
are  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that  Germ,  au 
remained  labial  in  Northumbrian  longer  than  elsewhere.  It 
seems  to  me  probable  that  the  delabialisation  was  already 
complete  in  Bede's  time  and  that  aeod-  has  been  copied 
from  earlier  documents.  The  comparatively  frequent  -eo- 
for  -ea-  in  L.V.  beodu-  (4),  heoftu-  (1),  may  possibly  mean 
that  the  new  diphthong  arising  from  -a-  still  retained  a 
labial  value  (cf.  georored,  1.  282). 

ii.  Delabialisation  of  the  lo-diphthougs  (arising  from 
Gerrn.  eu,  Germ,  e  before  r  +  consonant  etc.)  occurs  in  M.  in 
earpualdo  (n.  15).  amfleat  (i.  33),  probably  in  streanaes 
(in.  24  etc.),  possibly  in  cearli  (u.  14-),  eappa  (iv.  13,  14). 
In  Ruthwell  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  we  should  read 
heofunces,  heo(l)du(n)  or  heaf antes,  hea(l)du(n),  yet  the  use  of 
the  letter  ear  shows  at  least  that  the  sound  of  -ea-  and  -eo- 
can  have  differed  but  little.  In  Liber  Vitae  on  the  other 
hand  the  delabialisation  is  almost  unknown,  the  only  example 
of  -ea-  being  beam-hard  (1.  464  against  72  examples  of 
beorn-).  The  delabialisation  cannot  therefore  have  been 
complete  in  early  Northumbrian,  though  this  was  no  doubt 
the  case  in  Lindisfarne. 

iii.  Delabialisation  of  the  fw-diphthongs  is  unknown  in 
the  early  Northumbrian  texts  f. 

6.  Above  all  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  eo-  and  lu- 
(lo-)  diphthongs  were  not  confused  in  early  Northumbrian. 
Liber  Vitae,  which  according  to  Thompson  (Handbook  of 
Palaeography,  p.  247  f.)|  was  compiled  about  840,  is  still 

t  Such  forms  as  irminrici  (M.  n.  5),  uerlama-  (i.  7),  bern-uini  (tv.  16)  etc., 
point  to  reduction  of  stress  in  the  second  member  of  the  diphthong  but  not 
necessarily  to  delabialisation. 

I  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  date  in  Cat.  Anc.  MJ3S.  (Brit. 
Mus.)  ii.  p.  84  and  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  238  are  far  from  convincing.  Practically 
the  date  rests  on  the  identification  of  uoenan  (1.  16)  with  the  Pictish  king 
Eoghenan  (reigned  836 — 839).  This  identification  seems  to  me  very  doubtful. 
Judging  from  the  general  orthography  of  L.V.,  one  would  naturally  read 
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quite  free  from  this  confusion.  The  Genealogies  (O.E.T. 
p.  167  ff.)  are  not  a  Northumbrian  text,  for  no  Northumbrian 
kings  are  mentioned  after  Alhred  (r.  765 — 774j  while  the 
Mercian  line  is  brought  down  to  Coenuulf  (d.  819).  The 
prototype  list  may  of  course  have  been  of  Northumbrian 
origin. 


II.     The  dialect  of  the  Psalter. 

1.  Labial  umlaut  (cf.  Zeuner,  p.  28  ff.  where  full  details 
are  given).     That  this  took  place  very  early  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  it  preceded  palatal  umlaut,  but  also  by 
the  distinction  between  e.g.  hafaS,  saga's  and  spearaft,  cwae- 
cade,  which  shows   that  -a-  <  Germ,   -ai-  and  -a-  <  Germ. 
-d-  had  not  yet  fallen  together  in  unaccented  syllables,  the 
latter  being  still  labial  as  also  in  N.A.  pi.  daegas.     Moreover 
-Q-  <  Germ,  -a-  before  nasals  was  still  labial  (e.g.  draecan, 
-weafre  through  the  influence  of  *-weafran),  and  even  the 
sound  arising   therefrom    by  t-umlaut  (e.g.  fearende,  tosae- 
cendes  for  *toscaecendes) ;  so  also  the  sound  arising  from  Germ. 
-an-  before  voiceless  spirants  appears  to  have  been  still  labial 
(e.g.  pi.  gehleadaft)  ;   so  also  Germ,  -oj-  can  not  yet  have 
become  -i-  (cf.  gleadie).     Syncope  of  vowels  which  have  pro- 
duced labial  umlaut  is  seen  in  fteosne  etc.     It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  such  forms  as  spreocu,  steogun  are  due  to  a 
second  operation  of  labial  umlaut  or  whether  they  are  due 
to  analogy. 

2.  Umlaut   before   back  vowels  may  be  old  in  leofaft 
(:  G.  libaiY)-     A  later  repetition  with  a  different  result  is 
perhaps  to  be  seen  in  weagas,  fealan  (cf.  p.  7  f.). 

3.  The  change  of  ce1  >  e  (cf.  Zeuner,  p.  11  ff.)  must  have 
taken  place  at  an  early  period,  for  ce1  must  still  have  been 
distinct  from  ce2,  oe3  and  ce4  which  are  exempt  from  the  change 
(cf.  pp.  4  f.,  8),  whereas  the  change  of  ce  >  e  affects  a?3  and  ce4 
(though  not  a?)  as  well  as  ce1.     The  change  of  ce1  >  e  would 

uoenan  as  woenan.     From  the  linguistic  evidence  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
date  the  text  not  later  than  the  first  few  years  of  the  ninth  century. 
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therefore  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the  change  of  a?1  (ce3,  a?4)  >  e 
and  can  hardly  have  taken  place  much  after  the  operation  of 
palatal  umlaut.  It  may  of  course  be  still  earlier.  The 
change  apparently  did  not  take  place  in  words  which  were 
not  fully  accented,  e.g.  cet,  ftcet  (cf.  Zeuner,  p.  13).  Sievers' 
explanation  of  these  forms  (§  151,  note)  is  incredible  to  me. 

4.  Delabialisation  of  diphthongs.     The  confusion  of  eo 
and  la  in  nominal  and  verbal  forms  (other  than  those  of  the 
substantive  verb)  is  comparatively  rare  (cf.  Zeuner,  pp.  23,  50 
etc.).     In   pronominal    forms  however  and  in   forms  of  the 
verb   substantive  -ea-  regularly  appears  for  -eo-,  e.g.  G.  pi. 
fteara  (never  *Seora). :  O.H.G.  dero  (cf.  G.  sg.  Sere  :  O.H.G. 
dera) ;  G.  pi.   heara  (either  from  *hezQ  or  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Seara,  cf.  G.D.  sg.  hire,  D.  sg.  m.  D.  pi.  him) ;  1  sg. 
earn  (:  W.  Sax.  eom);  perhaps  also  pi.   earun  :  O.N.  ero~\. 
So  also  -ie-  appears  for  -iu-,  e.g.  N.  sg.  f.  hie  (85,  11)  :  W. 
Sax.  hio  (heo) ;  N.  sg.  f.  sie  (frequent)  against  seo  (25,  10), 
W.  Sax.  sio  (seo),  cf.  Seos ;    Conj.  sie,  siem,  sien  (frequent) 
against  sion  (60,  5),  cf.  sio,  seo,  sion  in  Chart.  45  (Surrey). 
In  all  these  cases  the  delabialisation  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  words  usually  had  a  subordinate  accent ;  this  is 
further  confirmed  by    Ace.    G.  sg.   etc.  onsiene  (:  G.  siuns), 
where  the  delabialisation  must  be  due  to  the  chief  accent 
being   on    the  first  syllable.     The    delabialisation    must    of 
course  have  taken  place  before  the  lo-  and  lu-  (£o-)  diphthongs 
fell  together. 

5.  The  eo-  and  lu-  diphthongs  are  confused,  as  to  some 
extent   in    West   Saxon.     They  can   be  distinguished    only 

f  The  diphthong  -ea-  in  freamsum  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  can  hardly 
be  due  to  anything  else  than  labial  umlaut  of  cf.  A  somewhat  parallel  case 
is  Cp.  286  fre(o)mo  beside  Ep.  Erf.  135  fremu  (cf.  p.  113).  In  later  texts 
freomsum  also  occurs.  The  difference  between  /ream-  and/reom-  may  be  due 
to  a  later  operation  of  labial  umlaut  in  the  latter  case — subsequent  to  the 
change  a5  >  e.  The  cause  of  the  labial  umlaut  in  freamsum  is  perhaps  to  be 
seen  in  the  second  element  (-sum-)  of  the  compound.  In  that  case  fremu  will 
probably  be  a  transformation  of  an  older  *frafmi  (<  *frami),  and  the  labial 
umlaut  in  fre(o)mo  will  be  due  to  the  new  case-ending.  For  the  combination 
of  i-  and  labial  umlaut  such  forms  as  eosol  ( <  *e2sul  <  *e2slu  <  *asilu)  may  be 
compared. 
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(1)  where  palatal  umlaut  has  operated,  cf.  p.  9  f.,  (2)  where 
delabialisation  has  taken  place  through  lack  of  stress ;  cf.  4, 
above. 


in.     Kentish. 

This  investigation  will  be  restricted  chiefly  to  Charters 
4—8,  and  33—44  (in  the  Oldest  English  Texts)  the  Kentish 
origin  of  which  is  practically  certain.  The  study  of  this 
dialect  is  beset  with  very  great  difficulties,  for  the  differences 
between  the  language  of  the  early  charters  and  that  of  the 
later  ones  (especially  38 — 40,  and  43,  44)  are  not  all  of 
such  a  character  as  might  naturally  be  expected  between 
the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  the  same  dialect.  Thus  palatal 
umlaut  prevails  in  the  early  charters,  but  in  the  later  ones 
it  becomes  gradually  rarer  (see  below).  But  if  the  monoph- 
thongisation  had  once  been  complete,  i.e.  if  db,  eo,  lu  had 
become  &  (e),  e,  I  respectively,  as  in  Northumbrian  and  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter,  it  is  incredible  that  the  diphthong 
should  again  be  restored  in  the  same  dialect  without  any 
diphthongisation  taking  place  in  the  case  of  original  d,  e,  I. 
Again  breaking  of  Germ,  -a-  before  1  +  consonant  does  not 
occur  in  Chart.  4 — 7  and  is  rare  before  Chart.  38,  but  in 
Chart.  38 — 40,  43,  44,  the  examples  of  -ea-  greatly  out- 
number those  of  -a-.  The  Kentish  texts  of  the  Middle 
English  period  (cf.  Sweet,  H.E.S.  §  645,  740)  agree  with  the 
later  Charters.  They  show  further  that  the  breaking  (or 
at  least  the  palatalisation)  of  Germ,  -a-  before  I  +  consonant 
took  place  before  the  palatalisation  of  initial  gutturals,  and 
consequently  that  a  Kentish  form  ceald  (—  *ceald)  of  cent.  ix. 
can  not  be  the  direct  development  of  a  Kentish  form  cold 
(=  *kald)  of  cent.  viu.  The  evidence  of  the  forms  with 
t-umlaut  unfortunately  can  not  be  relied  on  here ;  for  since 
there  is  a  change  of  cez>e  in  Kentish,  there  may  also  have 
been  a  change  of  a?  >  e,  as  in  the  dialect  of  the  Erf.  glossary 
(p.  107),  consequently  uelhisci  (Chart.  4)  might  have  -e-  <  ce* 
(i.e.  *wal^isk-)  just  as  well  as  -e-<ce?  (i.e.  *wceal)(isk-).  These 
difficulties,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  can  only  be  solved  on  the 
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hypothesis  that  the  dialect  of  the  later  charters  was  from 
the  beginning  distinct  from  that  in  which  the  earlier  charters 
were  written,  the  latter  being  closely  related  to  the  Midland 
and  Northumbrian  dialects,  while  the  affinities  of  the  former 
were  apparently  rather  with  West  Saxon.  Such  a  change 
of  dialect  might  be  explained  in  two  ways  :  i.  There  may 
have  been  two  distinct  dialects  in  Kent  from  the  beginning, 
one,  which  belonged  originally  perhaps  to  the  Eastern  part 
(Canterbury  and  its  neighbourhood),  at  first  prevailing  but 
being  eventually  ousted  by  the  other,  which  perhaps  belonged 
to  the  districts  bordering  on  Surrey  and  Sussex,  ii.  The 
dialect  of  the  earlier  charters  may  not  have  been  true  Kentish 
at  all  but  a  literary  or  court  language  of  chiefly  Midland 
complexion  though  modified  by  local  characteristics ;  this 
may  in  time  have  given  place  to  the  native  dialect,  which  is 
therefore  to  be  seen  in  the  later  charters.  The  latter  expla- 
nation seems  to  me  the  more  probable  since  the  time  covered 
by  those  charters  which  show  a  dialect  of  the  first  type  coin- 
cides approximately  with  the  period  of  Mercian  supremacy, 
which  lasted  (with  intermissions)  from  Wulfhere  to  Coenwulf. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  charter  (38)  with  strongly 
marked  characteristics  of  the  second  type  belongs  to  831, 
only  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Mercian  power  (cf. 
Chron.  823). 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  divide  the  later  charters 
into  four  groups,  the  first  containing  Chart.  33 — 36,  the 
second  Chart.  37,  the  third  Chart.  38—40  and  43,  44,  the 
fourth  Chart.  41,  42.  Of  these  groups  the  third  shows  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  later  or  strictly  Kentish 
language. 

1.  The  breaking  of  Germ,  -a-  before  I  +  consonant. 
Charters  4 — 7  give  9  examples  of  -a-,  none  of  -ea-  (though 
aeldredi  occurs  in  Chart.  4) ;  Chart.  8  gives  one  example  of 
-ea-,  none  of  -a- ;  Chart.  33 — 36  give  14  examples  of  -a-, 
5  of  -ea- ;  Chart.  37  gives  4  examples  of  -a-,  none  of  -ea-  ; 
Chart.  38 — 40,  43,  44  give  11  examples  of  -a-,  38  of  -ea- ; 
Chart.  41,  42  give  12  examples  of  -a-,  3  of  -ea-.  After  850 
forms  with  -a-  seem  to  have  become  quite  exceptional,  as 
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may  be  seen  from  Chart.  27 — 32  which  are  distinctly  Kentish 
in  their  language.  In  only  one  of  these  (Chart.  29)  is  -a-  at 
all  frequent.  Subsequent  monophthongisation  of  -ea-  to  -ce- 
appears  in  eftelbceld  (Chart.  32). 

2.  Palatal  Umlaut.     In  Chart.  4 — 7  we  find :  monoph- 
thongal  forms  4  (uuiht-  twice,  leg,  aehcha,  all  in  Chart.  5),  diph- 
thongal none;  Chart. 8,  monophthongal  1  (uuiht-),  diphthongal 
1  (heah-)  ;  Chart.  33 — 36,  monophthongal  3  (uuiht-,  hceh  33, 
reht-  34),  diphthongal  9  (heah  four  times,  beag  33,  wioht  34, 
heah  twice  35,  beag  36)*f*;  Chart. 37,  monophthongal  6  (aec,  cec), 
diphthongal  1  (weax) ;  Chart.  88 — 40,  43,  44,  monophthongal 
1  (reht-  38,  cf.  also  betwix  44),  diphthongal  11  (feoh,  reoht, 
heah  38,  fiah  39,  gefteahte,  heah,  beag,  smeagende  40,  meahse 
43,   heah,  eacca  44) ;  Chart.  41,  42,  monophthongal  3  (sex 
twice  41,  bceg  42),  diphthongal  1  (beag  41). 

3.  The  change  of  ce  >e.     No  examples  of  -e-<  ce1  occur 
in  the   early  Charters   (4 — 8).     In  the  later  Charters  the 
occurrences  are  as  follows  :  Chart.  33  J  aeftel-  5,  daeg-  1 ;  total 
-ce-  6  ;  -e-  does  not  occur.     Chart.  34  aeftel-  5,  cet  2,  ftwt  3, 
hcebbe  2,  et  1,  huefter  1  ;    total  -ce-  12  :    -e-  2.     Chart.  35 
aeftel-  4,  cet  4,  5ce£  2,  et  1  ;  total  -ce-  10  :  -e-  1.     Chart.  36 
aeSel-  2,  cZae#- 1,  cet  1 ;  total  -ce-  4  ;  -e-  does  not  occur.     Chart. 
37  cet  8,  5ce£  10,  hcebbe  1,  Sees  2,  ?ftce<jre  2,  hwceder  1,  ce/5ter  1, 
c£ce(jr  3,  ftaette   1,  5e^e   1,  hueder  1,  festen  1 ;  total  -ce-    29 : 
-e-  3.     Chart.  38  eftel-  5,  5<?£  4,  et  3,  wes,  Ses  2,  hebfa<S,  hebbe, 

festnie]  total  -e-  17;  -ce-  does  not  occur.  Chart.  39  Set  2, 
et  4,  deg,  dei,  ftes,  hebbe,  hwet,  seel ;  total  -e-  12  ;  -ce-  does  not 
occur.  Chart.  40  aeftel-  2,  ftcet,  Set  2,  et  '3,festnie  2,  hebbe  3, 
wes,  cfoi,  -gef\  total  -ce-  3:  -e-  13.  Chart.  41  aefiel-,  cet  4, 
Scei  15,  Ace66e  2,  cefter  2,  hwceder,  dceg,  hwcvt,  begcet,  m$ge,  et  2, 
cZe^  3,  hebbe,  festnie  2,  e/ter  ;  total  -ce-  29  :  -e-  9§.  Chart.  42 
3ce£  4,  cet,  begcet,  cefter,  eftel-  2,  %et  2,  rfei  5,  rfe^r,  festnie,  ties, 
fere,  liffest,  befestan,  megen ;  total  -ce-  7  :  -e-  16.  Chart.  43 

t  The  forms  heagyfte,  h$gy$e,  fuegyfte  which  occur  once  each  in 
Chart.  34  are  omitted ;  so  also  forms  with  berht  which  alone  occur  in  these 
charters. 

J  In  this  list  slight  orthographical  differences  such  as  g,  ae  for  <e,  u  for 
w,  etc.  are  not  regarded. 

§  Cf.  alsofulgere  1.  65. 
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eftel-  8,  'Set,  et,  deg;  total  -e-  11  ;  -ce-  does  not  occur.  Chart. 
44  ffiel-  9,  deg ;  total  -ce-  9  :  -e-  1.  The  absence  of  -e-  (<  ce1) 
in  the  early  Charters  must  be  simply  an  accident,  for  the 
confusion  is  shown  by  the  use  of  -g-  for  -e-  (<  Germ,  -e-) 
in  gebredi  (Chart.  4).  Similar  cases  in  the  later  Charters 
are:  gcefeetc.  (37  thrice),  -cuaedenan  (37  twice  and  -cu$denan 
once),  swoestar,  wcergeld  (41).  So  also  -ce-  (e)  appears  for 
-e-  <  e2  in  tucelf  (37  thrice),  celles  (41),  swcelc  (41  thrice), 
sqlle  (41)  and  perhaps  in  twcegen  (41).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  contrast  to  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  the  change  of 
ce  >  e  takes  place  also  in  words  which  were  not  fully  accented, 
e.g.  et,  'Set  beside  cet,  ftcet ;  so  also  the  change  affects  ce5,  e.g. 
allmehtgum  (37,  42).  Whether  uelhisci  (Chart.  4),  uuelesces 
(37),  elf-  (38)  have  e  <  of  or  e  <  ce2  is  not  quite  certain,  but 
in  uelhisci  the  latter  is  more  probable.  The  same  change  is 
found  iri  the  glossaries  (cf.  p.  107).  Before  -rr-  and  -r-  +  con- 
sonant the  cases  of  ce  :  e  (<  ce3)  seem  to  correspond  closely  to 
the  cases  of  ce:e(<ce:)  above:  thus  cerfe-  (cerbe-)  occurs 
in  Chart.  40  (twice),  41  (4  times),  42  (7  times),  44  (once) ; 
cerSe-  in  Chart.  42  (once) ;  onccerrende  in  Chart.  34  (once) ;  so 
also  cerce-  Chart.  40,  41  (once  each).  On  the  other  hand 
-e-  occurs  in  erfe  (erfe  34  1.  9,  erbe  40  1.  19)  Chart.  34  (once), 
39  (once),  40  (twice),  41  (twice);  ferwerne  in  Chart.  40 
(once),  gecerran  in  Chart.  40  (once)  ;  and  erce-  in  Chart. 
38,  40  (once  each).  Probably  lengthening  before  r  +  con- 
sonant did  not  take  place  so  early  as  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Psalter  and  Northumbrian.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  Kentish  evidence  altogether  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  follows  :  the  change  of  ce  >  e  (and  consequent  confusion 
with  e1  and  e2)  began  very  early,  probably  before  the  end  of 
cent.  VII.,  and  was  not  confined  to  ce1  as  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Psalter,  but  extended  also  to  ce3  and  probably  to  ce2. 

4.  The  change  of  ce  >  e.  i.  Forms  with  -e-  <  di1  are 
frequent  in  the  earliest  Charters,  though  forms  with  -ae- 
(ce,  $}  are  also  found.  Chart.  4  has  -redi  (thrice)  against 
-maeri  (once) ;  Chart.  5  has  4  examples  of  -e-  (-redus,  meg-, 
stret,  -redi)  but  none  of  -ae-  etc.  In  the  later  Charters  the 
occurrences  are  as  follows :  Chart.  33  -ce-  1  (w$r-) :  -e-  2 
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(wer-);  Chart.  34  -e-  1  (were);  Chart.  35  -e-  2  (-setum, 
wer-) ;  Chart.  36  -e-  1  (wer-) ;  Chart.  37  -ce-  9  (5aer 
3,  wceron,  sc$p,  caeses  (2),  uue.ge,  suqsenda) :  -e-  3  (red, 
suesendum,  arede) ;  Chart.  38  -e-  6  (wer-,  were,  mei,  meg, 
begetan  2) ;  Chart.  39  -e-  6  (mei,  gere  2,  cesa,  wege  2) ;  Chart. 
40  -ce-  1  (w$ga) :  -e-  4  (we?--,  mei-,  gere,  cesa} ;  Chart.  41 
-ce-  6  (w$r-,  ]>cer,  sc$pa,  m$gas,  sgle,  sceleS) :  -e-  12  (mei,  gere, 
cesa  2,  wega  2,  seep,  fter  3,  gesele,  -lese) ;  Chart.  42  -ce-  2  (5er, 
swcesendum) :  -e-  2  (rerf,  medwe) ;  Chart.  43  -e-  5  (medwe  3, 
s£re£  2) ;  Chart.  44  -e-  1  (mei-).  The  following  forms  have 
been  omitted  from  this  list:  (1)  suae,  swce  etc.;  Chart.  34 
(7  times),  37  (6  times),  41  (6  times),  42  (7  times):  swe  etc.; 
Chart.  38  (4  times),  39  (once),  40  (twice) ;  this  word  may 
have  undergone  shortening.  (2)  -red  in  compound  names ; 
this  form  appears  consistently ;  here  also  shortening  is  not 
unlikely. 

ii.  Forms  with  -ae-  ($)  =  a?  are  more  frequent  in  the 
early  Charters :  Chart.  4  -g-  1  (gdrico) ;  Chart.  5  -ae-  1 
(-gae)  against  one  probable  example  of  -e-  (enfridi) ;  Chart.  7 
-ae-  2  (-iaeae,  -iaee) ;  to  these  examples  limin-aee  (Chart.  6) 
with  -de-  arising  from  contraction  of  ce3  +  i  is  probably  to  be 
added.  In  the  later  Charters  only  -e-  occurs :  egi  in  Chart. 
33 ;  -ge  in  Chart.  34,  35  (five  times),  36 ;  and  perhaps  hei  in 
Chart.  43. 

iii.  -e-  <  a?  seems  to  occur  in  -leg  (Chart.  5) ;  -ce-  occurs 
in  -hceh  (Chart.  33),  hqgyfte,  hcegyfte  (Chart.  34),  cec,  aec 
(6  times  in  Chart.  37),  bceg  (Chart.  42),  possibly  also  in  pcega 
(Chart.  33).  Elsewhere  the  diphthong  is  restored  (cf.  p.  92). 

iv.  -e-  <  a?  appears  first  in  Chart.  37.  There  seem 
however  to  be  no  examples  of  words  with  a?  in  the  early 
Charters  except  probably  aes(s)ica  in  Chart.  5  (cf.  aesica  in 
Bede,  iv.  8).  Chart.  33  has  -ha$ ;  Chart.  34  has  8  examples 
of  -ce-  (ceht  2,  ncenig  2,  tScem,  arceddan,  bcem,  gedcele) ;  Chart. 
35,  36  have  no  examples.  In  Chart.  37 — 43  the  occurrences 
are  as  follows :  Chart.  37  Seem  3,  huaetenra,  aegera,  gem$- 
num,  maest,  ftem  3,  hela,  clenra,  gedele ;  total  -ce-  7  :  -e-  6. 
Chart.  38  ftem,  er,  enig,  neniggra,  mest,  se- ;  total  -e-  6 ; 
there  are  no  examples  of  -ce-.  Chart.  39  tfcm  4,  awege ;  total 
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-e-  5 ;  no  examples  of  -CB-.  Chart.  40  ftcem,  ftem  3,  leste ; 
total  -ce-  1 :  -e-  4.  Chart.  41  'Seem  3,  cer,  cenig,  cenne,  gelgsten, 
gelceste,  ftem  6,  clennisse  2,  gedele,  hemed,  redenne ;  total  -ce-  8  : 
-e-  11.  Chart.  42  Seem  2,  cer  2,  mest,  gerece,  leste;  total 
-OB-  4  :  -e-  3.  Chart.  43  has  se-. 

The  change  of  a?1  >  e  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
end  of  cent.  VII.  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  ce3  >  e  in 
spite  of  the  survival  of  -gae  etc.  The  change  of  cei>e  on 
the  other  hand  belongs  in  all  probability  to  a  somewhat 
later  period ;  yet  not  so  late  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
absence  of  forms  with  -e-  before  Chart.  37  ;  for  Corpus 
contains  several  examples  while  in  Erfurt  they  are  frequent 
(cf.  p.  119  f.).  The  change  of  a?  >  e  is  confined  to  this  dialect, 
and  the  archetype  of  Erfurt  was  probably  a  Kentish  text, 
while  Corpus,  though  not  Kentish  itself,  has  been  compiled 
in  part  from  Kentish  sources  (cf.  p.  161).  Neither  Corpus 
nor  the  archetype  of  Erfurt  can  very  well  be  later  than 
the  end  of  cent.  VIII. 

The  completeness  of  the  change  CB  >  e  is  shown  lastly  by 
the  use  of  -ce-  for  -e-  in  haer,  aecan  (37),  cece  (42  twice), 
$c  (44)  :  W.  Sax.  her,  ece. 

5.  Diphthongs,  i.  One  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  early  Charters  is  the  frequent  preservation 
of  -aea-.  Thus  Chart.  6  has  balthhaeardi,  aeanberhti,  aethili- 
aeardi  and  Chart.  5,  7  have  -aea  (arising  through  con- 
traction). With  the  exception  of  theabul  (Chart.  5)  -ea- 
does  not  appear  before  Chart.  8  where  as  also  in  the  later 
Charters  it  is  universal. 

ii.  Confusion  of  the  10-  and  lu-  (10-)  diphthongs.  In 
the  early  Charters  there  is  no  evidence,  but  in  the  later 
ones  it  appears  to  be  complete.  Thus  e.g.  biorn  (36)  beside 
beorn  (33  twice,  34,  35  twice,  37  thrice,  40  twice),  ciol 
(36,  41  twice,  44  four  times)  beside  ceol  (33  twice,  34,  35, 
38,  40  twice,  42,  43);  wior®  (34);  siolf  (41,  42)  beside 
seolfa  (34);  ftiow  (37  twice,  41);  liofast  (42  twice),  liofre 
(41  four  times) ;  geleornie  (34),  weorfte  (41  thrice),  ftreo-  (41 
twice).  In  the  latest  Charters  -io-  tends  to  become  more 
frequent. 
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iii.  Confusion  of  the  ea-  and  lo-  diphthongs  is  not  very 
frequent.  The  following  examples  occur  in  the  later  charters : 
eoster-  (35  four  times),  georwien  (37),  -weord  (37),  beorn 
(38);  beam-  (37),  -bearte  (38),  bearht  (43  twice,  44  twice), 
-beaded  (41).  The  last  two  examples  are  probably  due  to 
delabialisation  (see  below).  So  also  in  (relatively)  un- 
accented words :  earan  (34),  fteara  (36,  37,  41  thrice). 

iv.  Delabialisation  of  the  diphthong  lo  (<  earlier  Io,  eo). 
Besides  the  forms  with  -ea-  we  find  also  -ia-,  though  not 
before  Chart.  38.  These  forms  are  especially  frequent  in 
Chart.  38 — 40,  43,  44,  which  altogether  have  17  ia  against 
12  eo,  7  io ;  Chart.  38 :  hia  (2),  friandum,  biarn  (5),  cial ; 
Chart.  39  :  bebiade,  sia,  fiah  ;  Chart.  40 :  bebiade,  sia  ;  Chart. 
43 :  biarn,  diar ;  Chart.  44 :  rial.  On  the  other  hand 
Chart.  41,  42  have  only  3  cases  of  -ia-  (hia  twice,  bian 
all  in  41 ;  possibly  also  ge$ian)  against  16  eo,  18  io  f. 

6.  The  confusion  of  -y-  aud  -e-  (<  e1,  e2,  ce1  etc.)  occurs 
only  in  Chart.  38  yfter  (twice) ;  and  therefore  was  probably 
only  beginning  in  the  first  half  of  cent.  IX.  A  further 
example  is  perhaps  afforded  by  -styde  in  Chart.  29. 


14.    THE  EPINAL,  ERFURT  AND  CORPUS  GLOSSARIES. 

In  tracing  the  historical  development  of  Old  English 
sounds  I  have  used  the  evidence  of  the  Glossaries  very 
sparingly.  This  has  been  done  for  two  reasons,  firstly  be- 
cause there  is  no  decisive  external  evidence  in  regard  either 
to  the  period  or  the  locality  in  which  they  were  written ; 
secondly  because  the  internal  evidence  is  obviously  very 
complicated.  Apart  from  any  questions  of  date  or  dialect, 
I  accept  Sweet's  conclusions  (O.E.T.  p.  33)  on  the  general 


t  Examples  of  -ia-  for  earlier  io,  eo  arising  from  back  and  labial  umlaut 
(e.g.  hiabenlice,  wiaralde)  are  not  included  in  these  statistics.  The  same 
remarks  apply  however  here  also. 
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relationship  of  the  texts.     These  may  conveniently  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows  : — 


*A  glossary  in  a-order  (Archetype  i.) 


*EE  ( =  Epinal  Erfurt)  a  copy  of  the  above  (Archetype  n.)    *Archetype  of  Corpus 

i I 

Epinal  *English  archetype  of  Erfurt  i.  Corpus 

Erfurt  i. 

That  Erfurt  is  not  a  direct  copy  of  Archetype  II.  (Sweet's 
"  EE  ")  will  be  made  quite  clear  by  the  following  investi- 
gation (cf.  also  O.E.T.  p.  31).  The  above  table  represents 
the  minimum  number  of  texts  necessarily  involved.  There 
may  of  course  have  been  others ;  for  example,  there  may 
have  been  more  than  one  text  intermediate  between  Arche- 
type I.  and  Corpus.  The  Archetype  of  Corpus  had  other 
sources  besides  Archetype  I.,  some  of  which  were  used  also 
for  Erfurt  II.  and  probably  for  Erfurt  in.  (cf.  Sweet  1.  c.). 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  investigation  of  the 
English  forms  are  obvious.  Any  given  form  (e.g.)  in  Epinal 
may  either  directly  represent  a  form  of  Archetype  I.,  or  may 
be  due  to  a  change  in  Archetype  II.  or  in  Epioal  itself. 
In  the  following  pages  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  (1)  the 
forms  of  Archetype  I.,  and  (2)  the  changes  characteristic 
of  each  of  the  three  texts.  The  forms  of  Archetype  I. 
may  be  inferred  with  some  degree  of  probability  when  all 
the  three  texts  agree  ;  so  also  with  the  forms  of  Archetype  11. 
when  Epinal  and  Erfurt  agree.  Changes  characteristic  of 
Epinal  may  be  inferred  when  Erfurt  and  Corpus  agree  in  a 
form  differing  from  that  of  Epinal.  Changes  characteristic 
of  Erfurt  may  be  inferred  in  the  same  way  from  the  agree- 
ment of  Epinal  and  Corpus.  In  applying  this  test  certain 
reservations  must  of  course  be  made.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  determining  the  forms  of  Archetype  I.  when  the 
forms  of  Epinal  and  Erfurt  differ  from  those  of  Corpus. 
Glosses  in  which  all  three  texts  show  material  differences 
in  English  words  are  not  very  frequent.  Lastly  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  even  among  those  glosses  in  which  all  three 
texts  show  identical  forms,  and  which  may  therefore  reason- 

14 
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ably  be  regarded  as  representing  the  forms  of  Archetype  I., 
the  language  is  far  from  consistent.  The  reason  for  this 
is  doubtless  that  in  Archetype  I.  as  in  the  surviving  texts 
some  words  were  copied  directly  from  much  older  documents 
(whether  non-alphabetical  glossaries  or  even  from  the  original 
interlinear  glosses  themselves),  while  others  were  modernised 
(cf.  p.  140  etc.). 

The  following  tables  do  not  claim  to  give  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  phonology  of  the  glossaries.  The  discussion 
is  confined  to  sounds  which  are  differently  treated  in  the 
different  dialects  and  to  forms  which  show  archaic  or  dia- 
lectical peculiarities.  For  the  rest  it  will  be  enough  to 
refer  to  Dieter,  Ueber  Sprache  u.  Mundart  der  altesten 
englischen  Denkmaler  (Gottingen  1885). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  glosses  into  three 
classes :  A.  Glosses  found  in  Epinal  and  Erfurt  I.  B.  Glosses 
in  Erfurt  II.,  in.  C.  Glosses  peculiar  to  Corpus. 

i.     cel. 

A.  ce1  is  usually  represented  by  ae  (ce,  %)  in  all  the 
glossaries.  In  30  clear  cases  of  ce1  Epiual,  Erfurt  and  Corpus 
agree  in  ae  (ce,  $)  : — 


Ep.      50  aesil=anellarms  Erf. 

84  hraecli  =  amiculo 

90  uuraec  —  aegit, 
110  / 

157  scaet  = 
174  naesgristlae  — 
180  aesc  (etc.)  =  cercylus 
205  gihaeplice  =  conpar 
232  uua(e)terthruch  = 
236  haesil  =  corylus 
405  librlaeppan  —  fibrae 
440  aetgaeru  =  fiamea 
450  aescthrotae  =  ferula 
479  aedilra  =  gregariorum 
523  uuaes  (etc.)  =  (interceptum)  est 
525  gibaen  wwaes  =  inpendebatur 
577  staebplegan  =  ludi  litterari 


haesl           Cp. 

243  hae(s)l 

liraeyl 

155  hr$gli 

uraec 

94  ivraec 

fystinnun 

223  faestinnum 

scaet 

311  scaet 

naes- 

350  naes- 

aesc  (etc.) 

438  aesc 

gihaeplicae 

524  gehaeplice 

uaeter- 

367  uugter- 

haesl 

536  haesl 

-laeppan 

873  -laeppan 

aetgaru 

922  cetgaeru 

aesc- 

861  aesc- 

aedilra 

993  unaeftilsa 

-uaes 

1084  -waes 

-uaes 

1086  -waes 

scceb- 

1245  staef- 

99] 
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Ep.     677  blaecteru=na,pta, 
706  bigaet  —  obtenuit 
733  fraehraedae  =  praepropera 
741  -ludgaet  =  -seudoterum 
783  edscaept  =  palingenesean 
814  forslaeg$n  =  proflicta 
830  hunaegaepl—pastellas 
848  hraebngs  foot  =  quinquefolium 
915  anhaebd  —  suspensus 
939  faetmaendi  =  sinuosa 

1002  wuraec  =  torq... 

1040  uuinaern=tsiberna 

1071  waeffsas  =  uespas 


Erf.  blaec-         Cp.  1360  blaec- 


bigaet 

fraehraedae 

-ludgaet 

edscaept 

forslaegeji 

-aepl 

hrcefncBS- 

anhcebd 

faedmendi 

uuraec 

-aern 

uuaeps 


1409  bigaet  (etc.) 
1633  fraehraetie 
1538  -ludgcet 
1488  edscaeft 
1662  forslaegen 
1512  -aeppel 
1697  hraefnes- 
1947  ahaefd 
1862  faedmendi 
2033  uuraec 
1983  -aern 
2098  uuaefsas 


So  also  in  5  glosses  in  which  the  value  of  -ae-  is  not 
certain : — 

Ep.      75  s£fle/ngndraf:=alternantium    Erf.  staefnen-    Cp.     126  staefnendra 

dra 
864  gistaebn$ndrae  +  =  reciprocate  gistaebnen        1721  gestaefnen- 

dre 

87  uuraec  =  actuaris  wraec  62  wraec 

587  /iaecfd=lucius  haecid  1247  haecid$ 

840  ae/wzan=quisquiliae  tegrihan  1696  aegnan$ 

Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -ae-  =  ce1  in  2  glosses  which  are 
wanting  in  Corpus  : — 

Ep.    400  torae;i=flu8tra  (etc.)  Erf.  raen 

407  fcecilae =fax  faecile\\ 

Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  =  ce1  in  2  glosses : — 

Ep.    489  scaeptloan  —  hastilia  telorum  Cp.  1005  scaeptloan 

1070  sfeup/aedae?-=uitricius  (Erf.  staupfotar)        2124  steopfaeder 


So  also  in  3  glosses  where  Erfurt  has  -a- : — 

Ep.    416  aesc  =  fraximus  Erf.  aastc         Cp.     920  aesc 

474  smae£  =  gracilis  smal  992  smejl 

742  hraed—percitna  hrad  1539  hraed 


t  These  words  have  ce1  in  all  probability.     In  other  texts  there  occur 
forms  which  seem  to  point  to  e2. 

J  Perhaps  a  contamination  of  hacod  and  *hecid  (:  O.H.G.  hehhit). 

§  Probably  related  to  Goth,  ahana. 

||   Cf.  also  the  doubtful  form  Ep.  Erf.  962  stae#  =  stagnum. 

14—2 
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Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  8  examples  of  -ae-  =  cel  in  the 
glosses  wanting  in  Epinal  •(• : — 


Erf.   255  uaeps  =  cabro 

273  faegen  —  campos 

285  hraebn  =  cor&TL 

298  gr$sgro(e)ni  —  carpassini 

336  gedejiin  gebil  —  Aebita,  pensio 

353  araebndae  =  expendisse 

367  st$b  (etc.)  =  exito 

385  6gcder?ni=exta 


Cp.     603  waefs  (etc.) 
543  faegen 
553  hraefn 
393  graes- 
648  gedaebeni- 
776  araef(n)de 
785  endistaeb 
801  6aec- 


Examples  of  -e-  =  ee1  are  however  not  wanting.     Epinal, 
Erfurt  and  Corpus  agree  in  9  glosses : — 

Ep. 


7  teblere  =&le&tor 


106 

172  tebelstan  —  calculus  (etc.) 
178  teblith  =  cotiz&t 
633  lebil  =m&nile 
894  lerb  —  scirpea  (etc.) 
995  lebil  = 


Erf.  tefil            Cp. 

110  tebl 

teblere 

111  teblere 

reftros 

150  reftras 

(etc.) 

sceptloum 

156  sceptloum 

tebil- 

349  te&Z- 

teblith 

497  tefctetfe 

lebil 

1269  lebil 

lebrae 

1804  Zefc?- 

lebil 

2045  lebl 

In  1  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -e-  against  Corpus 
-ae- J : — 

Ep.    558  mera  =  incuba  (etc.)  Erf.  merae         Cp.  1111  maere 

In  3  glosses  Epinal  has  -e-  against  Erfurt  and  Corpus 
-ae- : — 


Ep.     604 

744 

1058 


Erf.  huaet         Cp.  1223  hucet 

faerlslaeg-  1637  forslaege- 

mum  num 

caeber-  2094  caebr- 


t  Cf.  also  the  doubtful  form  Erf.  269  haeth  =  calomacus,  Cp.  383  haet. 

J  Cf.  also  Ep.  535  a(ri)slegaengrae  =  inpactae,  Erf.  aslegenrce,  where 
Cp.  (1096)  has  onligenre.  Here  also  possibly  belongs  Ep.  541  unaseddae= 
inopimum,  Erf.  unasettce,  Cp.  1102  unasaedde,  but  the  word  may  have 
i-umlaut. 

§  If  Sweet's  explanation  (p.  481)  is  right ;  I  do  not  know  the  Latin  word. 

||  The  Epinal  form  is  possibly  due  to  i-umlaut,  cf.  p.  62  n. 
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In  15  glosses  Erfurt  has  -e-  against  Epinal  and  Corpus 


Ep.    124 

136 

523 

526 

549 

572 

642 

740 

772 

908 

913 

930 

1006 

1017 

1042 


Erf. 


hraebrebletae  =  bicoca 
staeblidrae  =  ballista 
r(a)ebsid  Mwaes=interceptum  est 
raefsed  =  interpellari 
in  maethlae  =  in  curia 
haecilae  =lacerna  (etc.) 
uuaelreab  =  manubium 
haecilae  =  paludamentum  (etc.) 
aesc  =  praxinus 
staer=sturnus 


maestun  =  saginabant 
aespae  =  tremulus 
baest  (etc.)=tilio 
faestin  (etc.)  =  termofilas  f 


hebre- 

Cp.     294  haebre- 

steb- 

263  staef- 

repsit- 

1084  raefsit- 

refset 

1087  raefsit 

-medlce 

1110  -mae^U 

hecile 

1169  haecile 

uuel- 

1277  wael- 

hecceli 

1474  haecile 

esc 

1651  aesc 

sterm 

1911  staer 

hegtis 

1913  haegtis 

mestum 

1782  maestun 

esp$ 

2048  aespe 

best 

2022  baest 

festis 

2006  fae(s)ten 

In  one  gloss  (511,  wanting  in  Corpus)  Epinal  has  -ae- 
(araepsid  =  intercaeptum)  against  Erf.  -e-  (arepsit). 

In  one  gloss  Corpus  has  -e-  against  Epinal  and  Erfurt 
ae- : — 
Ep.    592  baers  =  lupus  Erf.  baers          Cp.  1251  bre(r)s 

but  -e-  may  be  =  e  with  lengthening  before  r  +  consonant. 
Cf.  North.  (Lind.)  gers  J. 

Note.  Corpus  has  -ae-  against  Ep.  Erf.  -a-  in  968 
spaeren,  Ep.  460  sparaen,  Erf.  sparen ;  1370  haebern  =  nepa, 
Ep.  684  habern,  Erf.  hafern;  so  also  in  379  haebrn  against 
Erf.  258  hafaern. 


B.     Erfurt  II.,  ill.  contain  two  examples  of  -ae-  =  cel : — 
1154  scaer  =  bemer  1158 


and  four  examples  of  -e-  =  cel : — 


1106  nefern  =  cancer 

1137  rendegn=a,editus  templi  (etc.) 


1141  tebleri  (etc.)=aleator 

1142  tejil=alia 


t  Cf.  also  Ep.  660  7iaec«Z=mugil,  Erf.  hecid,  Cp.  1342  haeced  (cf.  p.  99). 

J  There  are  two  other  doubtful  cases  of  Cp.  -e-  against  Erf.  (Ep.)  -ae- : 
34  etspe  =  abies,  Ep.  37  saeppae,  Erf.  s$pae ;  619  lepeuuince  =  cucuzata, 
Erf.  264  laepaeuincfB  (for  hleapewince  ?). 
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C.     Corpus  has  67  clear  cases  of  -ae-  etc.  =  ce1 : — 


25  raece  =  rastrum 

32  scaer  =  uomer 

33  haeselhnutu=abeleicia 
118 

140 

167  aetgaere  =  ansatae 


winfaet  =  appotheca 

aespe  =  arbutus 

faestin=ars. 

waeg  nefyixl  =  archtoes 

fraefeli  (etc.)  =  astu 

aeldrafaeder=an\is 


steopfaeder  =  bitricius 
craet  =  carcura  (i.e.  carruca) 
waeterftrum  =  canalibus 
fraefeleo  —  calleo 
goodaeppel=citoiaima. 
gegaedradon—conpaciis 


haegtis  (etc.)  =  erenis 


araefndun  =  exigebant 
cegt^ro  —  falarica 


wce(g)nfeuru  (etc.)  =  fiscalis  reda 
haehtis  —  furia 


1032  hlaestscip  =  honeraria 
1043  )>aectt<;i7MTO=imbricibus 


1054  aetweosendne  =  inminente 
1068  raepsung  =  interceptio 
1082  r$fsde  =  intercepit 
1123  gegaelen  =  incantata 
1194  lehtfaet—lanierna 
1295  gefaested  =  macilentus 
1318  haet=mitica 
1365  /crescaet=nabulum 
1441  stoe6  =  olastrum 
1462  gehaeplice  —  ordinatus 
1482  deadraegelum  =  palearibus 

1494  faedra  =  patruus 

1495  faedran  surat=patruelis 
1497  naegl=paxi\\um  (etc.) 
1510  faeftm  (etc.)=passus 
1555  6z5  slaegen =percellitur 
1565  sZae</en=:percellitur 
1574  hraed  —  perpes 

1605  ymb  ^««  =  plus  minus 

1675  /irae'5e=propero 

1718  slaec  =  teses 

1741  getael=rim& 

1745  stae^su(u)alw 

1778  haeb=8alum 

1802  gtae(r)blind  = 

1875  fae$m= sinus 

1942  ouuaestm  (etc.)  =  surculus 

1946  geuuetfaestae  =  subarrata 

2061  ?tacscMm  =  tractibus 

2109  wcegn  =  ueniculum 

2156  naegl(speru)  =  unguana 

2157  /<z</«n=uoti  compos  (etc.) 
2165 


t  To  these  may  be  added  579  raednisse  =  concussionibus,  if  this  stands 
for  hraed-  (but  cf.  Bede  C.  gloss  75  rcednis  =  pernicitas).  Further  -ae-  =  ee1 
is  more  or  less  probable  in  997  gr$f=  graffium,  1311  scme6  =  merga  (cf. 
O.N.  skarfr),  1479  raecedlic  =  palatina  (perhaps  a  compromise  form  between 
redd,  reced  and  *racud:  0.  Sax.  rakud),  1526  aegnan  =  paleae  (cf.  p.  99), 
1769  spraec  =  sarmentum  (possibly  for  spaec,  cf.  O.H.G.  spahha,  spacho 
but  see  also  Bosworth-Toller,  p.  903  b);  1148  in  b$ce  =  in  catamo.  Another 
possible  case  is  1624  huucel  =  procax.  The  following  glosses  are  obscure  : — 
858  maere  =  faecce,  1529  reodnaesc  =  partica,  1618  scaebe  =  poleo. 
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On  the  other  hand  Corpus  has  8  cases  of  -e-  =  ce1  :  — 


145  scepto<7  =  ammentum  484  scohnegl=cl&u\ia  caligaris 

193  lebel=a.quema,le  549  gegederung  =  conpagem 

217  uuyndecreft  =  ars  plumaria  1823  leber  (etc.)  =  scirpea 

399  heber  =  caper  1993  blesum=ie&is 

probably  also  881  gebellicum-  =  fiscalis-  (cf.  p.  135  n.)  and 
perhaps  190  ge]>rec  =  apparatum. 

From  the  evidence  given  above  the  following  conclusions 
may  legitimately  be  drawn  :  — 

1.  The  change  of  ce1  >  e  was   known  to   Archetype  I. 
though  the  spelling  -ae-  was  usually  kept. 

2.  The  use  of  -e-  =  ce1  has  been  extended  both  in  Epinal 
and  in  Erfurt,  especially  the  latter. 

3.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  use 
of  -e-  =  ce1  has  been  extended  in  Corpus  in  glosses  derived 
from  Archetype  I. 

4.  The  change  ce1  >  e  is  known  to  Corpus  in  glosses  not 
derived  from  Archetype  I. 

That  ce1  and  e  had  really  fallen  together  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  -ae-  occurs  several  times  for  e1  :  —  Ep.  842  uuaega 
against  Erf.  uuegi,  Cp.  (1700)  wega;  Ep.  793  uuaegbradae 
against  Erf.  Cp.  (1601)  uueg-^;  Erf.  862  ccele  =  rostrum, 
Cp.  1748  caeli  against  Ep.  celae;  Erf.  303  aebordrotae  =  coli- 
cum  against  Cp.  558  eoburthrote  ;  Erf.  728  saegaesetu  =  pro- 
maritima  against  Ep.  saegesetu,  Cp.  1631  saegeseotu  ;  Cp. 
2050  saes  =  transtrum  against  Ep.  Erf.  1021  ses*.  The  last 
case  is  remarkable  in  view  of  (3)  above.  It  is  best  perhaps 
to  attribute  the  -ae-  to  Archetype  I.  and  to  regard  ses  as  a 

t  Cf.  Ep.  508  hlaeodrindi  against  Erf.  hleodendri,  Cp.  1065  hleo}>rendi. 
J  Forms  of  basu  and  mattuc  (:W.  matog)  are  omitted  from  the  preceding 
lists  on  account  of  the  great  difficulties  which  they  present.     Their  occur- 
rences in  the  glossaries  are  as  follows  :  — 

Ep.    411  6aeso  =  fenicia  Erf.  beoso          Cp.     877  beosu 

716  &™(M)n&esM=ostriger  -besu  1469  beosu 

565  mettocas  =  lagones  mettocas 

586  mfit£ocas  =  ligones  metocas  1211  meottucas 

878  mettocas  =rastros  ligones  id  metticas  1709  mettocas 

1003  maettoc  =  tridens  mettoc  2047  meottoc 

What  is  the  explanation  of  -eo-  in  the  Corpus  forms  and  in  Erf.  411  ? 
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correction  of  Archetype  II.     In  862  also  the  -ae-  probably 
comes  from  Archetype  I.,  -e-  being  a  correction  of  Epinal. 


A.     There  are  21  clear  cases  of  -e-  =  e2  common  to  all 
three  texts : — 


Ep.      69  hindberie,  =  acinum 

91  aferidae  (etc.)  =  auehit 

168  cetii=caccabum 
182  uuUucscel=conquiliuw. 
191  gisettae  =  conAidit 
204  arectae  =  concesserim 
243  bedd=cu\cites 
441  goduue  bb  =  fasces 
467  ferherg$nd  =  gi'assator 


Erf.  hindbergen  Cp.   59  hindberiae 
aueridae  (etc.)    246  aferide 
(etc.) 


542  \>a 

569  egisigrima  =  larbula 
602  hebild=liciatonuw. 
702  nettae  —  oligia 
707  - 

790  berecorn  ber$ndae  =  piysones 
862  neb  (  etc.)  =  rostrum 
919  herebaecon  =  simbulum 
942  ansuebidum  =  sopitis 
962  meri  (etc.)  =  stagnum 
971  bed=  spatula 
1026  uueb  =  ielum 


cetil 

346 

cetil 

-seel 

499 

-seel 

gisette 

505 

gesette 

arectae 

523 

arecte 

bedd 

610 

bed 

-uueb 

827 

-uueb 

ferhergend 

990  forher- 

gen(d) 

-gisettan 

1103 

-gesettan 

egisi- 

1168 

egis- 

hebild 

1219 

Jtebelgerd 

nectae 

1437 

nettae 

-girettan 

1458 

-gesettan 

berecorn- 

1677 

berecorn- 

ncb  (etc.) 

1748 

neb  (etc.) 

herebecon 

1873 

herebenc 

ensuebitum 

1882 

07isuebdum 

meri 

1921 

mere 

bed 

1899 

bed 

uueb 

2004 

web 

-e-  =  e2  is  probable  also  in  the  following  glosses  : — 


Ep.    147 

148  edtscueard=broelarius 
714 

506  suedilas  =  instites 
925  durhere  =  m&ld&m 
1053  duerheri  —  valba 


Erf.  edisc          Cp.     324  edisc  (etc.) 
ediscuard  325  ediscueard 

edischenim  1460  edischen 
1060  sue^Selas 
1948  durhere 


suedilas 
durhere 
durheri 


2075  durheri  t 


t  Possibly  also  in  Ep.  Erf.  143 


for 


Cp.  266  foper=baeoinia; 
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There  are  3  cases  in  Epinal  and  Erfurt  in  glosses  wanting 
in  Corpus  :  — 

Ep.      73  bisceredae  =  addicauit  Erf.  bisceridae 

443  restaendum  (etc.)  =  feriatis  restendum 

781  ilugsegg  =  papiluus  ilugseg      (Cp.  1487  wiolucscel) 

further  8  cases  in  Erfurt  and  Corpus  in  glosses  wanting  in 
Epinal  :  — 


Erf.    251  sec7i  =  carix  Cp.    371  secg 

294  huetistan=eox  555  huet(e)stan 

350  cefa7=enunum  749  cetil 

352  hindbrere  =  erimio  758  hindberge 

376  seel  (etc.)  =  echinus  716  seel 

388  poedibergce  =  elle]3or\is  736  woedeberge 

(etc.) 

395  egdae  =  erpica  761  egfte 

396  egderi  =  erpicarius  762  eff&ere 

On  the  other  hand  Erfurt  has  -ae-  =  e2  in  3  glosses  against 
Ep.  Cp.  -e-  :— 

Ep.    219  eordrestae  =  caum(e)uniae         Erf.  eordraestae  Cp.  360  eordreste^ 
745  cebisae  =  pelices  caebis  1540  cebise 

1030  MM(e)6  =  textrina  uutjb  2005  webb 

Corpus  has  -ae-  in  one  gloss  against  Ep.  Erf.  -e-  :  — 
Ep.    463  se^rrgladiolum  Erf.  secg  Cp.    977  saecg 

probably  also  -ae-  =  ez  in  1102  unasaedde  (cf.  p.  100  n.). 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -a-  (doubtless  an  error)  against 
Ep.  Cp.  -e-  :— 

Ep.    618  geregnodae  —  mendacio  con-      Erf.  geradno-     Cp.  1301  geregna- 
posito  dae  (de)  J 

C.     Corpus  has  39  clear  cases  of  -e-  =  ez  :  — 

39  wereth=abiget  151  oemsetinne  (etc.)=amtes 

50  ecg  (etc.)  =  acies  (etc.)  315  meresuin  =  bacarius 

99  ellende  (etc.)=afiniculum  405  cetiZ=caldaria 

139  recceo  =  alligeo  464  secggescere  (etc.)  =  cicad 


t  This  case  is  not  quite  safe,  since  rcest  occurs  elsewhere  also. 

J  In  Ep.  561  caeZtt/i=infridat,  Erf.  ccelid,  Cp.  1119  kaelift  -ae-  denotes 
not  e2  but  «2,  ka-  having  been  restored  in  place  of  £«'-  before  the  operation 
of  /-umlaut 
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509  bergan  =  corimbos 
560  scellum=concis 
593  musclan  scel  =  conc& 
606  hegas  =  crates 
795  gestin(c)cum=ejiili& 
818  arehtun=expTa.esserunt 
821  hergiung  =  expeditio 
824  kerenis  —  fauor 
854  g crested =feriatus 
1017  woidiberge  =  helleborus 
1219  hebelgerd  =  licia,torium 

1232  hebeld  =  licium 

1233  hebeld8red=lici& 
1333  heorotberge  =  mora, 
1365  ferescaet  =  nabulum 
1415  ongen  sette  =  obiecte 


1416  uuitsetnis  =  obiectus 
1430  egide  =  occabat 

1456  celiwearte  —  oripilatio 

1457  heldiobul  (etc.)  =  orcus 

1487  wiolucscel=p&piliuu8     (cf.     p. 

105) 

1604  setm=plataria 
1646  reccileas  =  praefaricator 
1702  egi %e  =  raster 
1851  onsuebbaS  =  sepeliant 
1864  meremenin=sirim& 
1881  suebbo  =  sopio 
1971  herebcecun  =  symbulum 
2038  goduuebbe  =  toga 
2168  netlan  —  uerticeta 


-e-  =  e*  is  probable  also  in  the  two  following  glosses : — 
831  we'Sel  (for  swe'ftel)  =  fascias  911  here  =  f ornaculum  t 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  4  clear  cases  of  -ae-  =  e'z  :- 


582  slaege  =  conlisio 
626  waecg  =  cuneus 

-ae-  =  e*  is  probable  also  in 

812  wraeccan  =  extorres 


720  asaecgan  =  edissere 
1231  waebtaey  =  linea 


833 


It  is  clear  that  e2  was  generally  expressed  by  -e-  in 
Archetype  I.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  in  view  of  the 
Corpus  evidence  that  -ae-  =  ez  was  occasionally  preserved 
both  in  Archetype  I.  and  in  the  other  sources  of  Corpus.  If 
so  it  must  have  been  preserved  from  earlier  texts,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  e2  and  e1 
had  not  yet  fallen  together.  The  absence  of  such  forms  in 
Epinal  is  however  somewhat  against  this  hypothesis,  at  least 
with  regard  to  Archetype  I.  No  importance  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Erfurt  forms  on  account  of  the  frequent  confusion  of 
cel  (etc.)  and  e  in  this  text  (cf.  pp.  101,  103). 


t  Possibly  also   -e-  =  e2  in  the  mutilated  gloss  1519  olectendra  =  pal- 
pantum.     Other  doubtful  cases  are  409  heden  =  casla,  564  scelle  =  concisium. 
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iii.     a  before  I  +  consonant. 

The  only  example  of  breaking  in  the  glossaries  is  Ep.  713 
fealga  =  occas,  a  gloss  apparently  peculiar  to  Epinal  (but 
cf.  Cp.  1427  faelging  =  occa).  Elsewhere  -a-  is  universal  (cf. 
Dieter,  p.  7  f.). 

iv.     a?. 

A.     There  are  4  cases  of  -ae-  (ce,  $}  =  a?  common  to  all 
three  texts : — 

Ep.    454  blestbaelg  =  follis  Erf.  -baelg        Cp.     910  -baelg 

546  bitui(c)n  aeldrum= inter  pri-  -eeldrum  1107  -aeldrum 

mores 

561  caelith  =  inf ridat  ccelid  1119  kaeltiS    (cf. 

p.  105  n.) 
718  aelbitu=olor  (etc.)  $biiu  1439  aelbitu 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  has  -e-  against  Ep.  Cp.  -ae- : — 

Ep.    769  unamaelti  sper\>i  =  pice  (etc.)     Erf.  cinanielti-  Cp.  1581  unamaelte- 
838  o/iaeZlSt  =  pendulus  oheldi  1572 


B.  There  is  one  example  of  -ae- : — 
Erf.  1155  cwcaeZ/=baccula  (etc.)  (cf.  Cp.  2145). 

C.  There  are  13  examples  of  -ae-  =  ce2. 

Cp.       28  bloestbaelg  —  sublatorium  1427  faelging  =  occa  J 

30  aelbitu  =  tantalus  1645  a/aeZ  =  praecipita 

241  aeldrafaeder  =  &uue  1855  aeldra  =  senior 

677  adding  —  dilatio  2065  ae(l)den=tTicent 

934  taelg  =  lucus  (etc.)  2144  caeZ/=uitulus 

1147  hindcaelf—  inulus  2145  cucaelf—  uitula  § 
1385  faelging  —  naualia  (i.e. nou-) 

-e-  =  (&*  occurs  in  the  mutilated  form  303  herbid  =  biper- 
titum. 


t  Ep.  1079  eZm=ulmus,  Erf.  elm,  Cp.  2149  elm,  probably  has  e1  (Germ,  e) 
in  spite  of  O.N.  almr  (cf.  O.H.G.  elmboum). 
t  Cf.  Kluge  Wb.5,  p.  103  b. 
§  The  obscure  form  697  ascaeZtte=disoluerat  is  perhaps  another  example. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  -e-  =  ce*  occurred 
in  Archetype  I.,  but  the  evidence  is  of  course  too  scanty 
to  permit  of  a  definite  statement  that  the  change  ce2  >  e  was 
unknown  f. 


v.      Q. 

With  the  exception  of  one  gloss,  viz.  Ep.  712  onettae  = 
occupauit,  Erf.  onete,  Cp.  1425  onette,  Epinal  has  -a-  uni- 
formly. In  Corpus  on  the  other  hand  -o-  is  much  more 
frequent  than  -a-  (cf.  Dieter,  p.  9  f.),  while  in  Erfurt  -a-  and 
-o-  are  about  equally  distributed.  The  representation  of 
-Q-  may  not  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
deciding  questions  of  date  and  dialect ;  yet  it  seems  worth 
while  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  forms  occurring  in  A,  for 
I  think  that  this  affords  a  criterion  for  estimating  the  com- 
parative trustworthiness  of  Epinal  and  Erfurt  in  reflecting 
the  forms  of  Archetype  II.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  on  p.  97,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  the  variation  between  -a-  and  -o-  in  Erfurt  and  Corpus 
has  been  inherited  from  Archetype  I.,  the  consistent  -a-  of 
Epinal  being  an  innovation.  Such  a  supposition  however  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  analysis.  The  occurrences  are  as 
follows : — 

9  glosses  have  -a-  in  all  three  texts : — 

Ep.     170  ambras  =  cados  Erf.  ambras         Cp.  347  ambras 

183  uulfes  camb  =  camellea  -camb  355  -camb 

244  haam  —  camisa  haam  370  ha(a)m 

t  The  word  edwelle  has  been  omitted  from  the  above  lists  on  account  of 
the  perplexing  variety  of  forms  which  it  presents.     Its  occurrences  in  the 
glossaries  are  as  follows : — 
Ep.  1019  eduella  —  toreum  Erf.  eduelli       Cp.  2034  eduuaelle 

1068  edwalla  =  uertigo  edualla,  2096  eduuelle 

Cp.  137  eduaelle  =  &[\ie\im,  908  edwelle  =  fortex,  1798  eduuelle  =  scylla.  Pos- 
sibly this  variation  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  of  two  originally  distinct 
stems  *wellbn-  (cf.  O.H.G.  wella)  and  *wallia-,  *wallian-.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noticing  that  well-  occurs  twice  in  the  Psalter  beside  more  frequent 
waell-  etc.  Cf.  O.E.T.  p.  541  b. 
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Ep.    490  asuand  =  hebesceret  Erf.  ansuand     Cp.  1013  asuand 

501  hama  (etc.)  =  inluuies  secundarum   hama  (etc.)  1049  hama  (etc.) 

644  granae  =  mustacia  grance  1343  granae 

825  camb  =  pecten  camb  1564  camb 

839  jnand  —  qualiis  mand  1689  mand 

866  am6ect  =  rationato  ambaet  1706  ambaect 


4  glosses  have  -a-  in  Erfurt  and  Corpus  (lost  in  Epinal):  — 

Erf.    370  an  iandae  =  euertigo  (etc.)  Cp.  769  -lande(etc., 

see  below) 

377  anseot  =  extentera  791  ansceat 

380  handmitta  =  e-x.&gi\un.  793  andmitta 

382  ca/iaY'/t/Hits£  =  emunctoria  745  candeltuist 


One   gloss  has  -a-  in  Epinal  and  Corpus  (wanting  in 
Erfurt)  :— 
Ep.    222  mand=cofinus  Cp.  532  mand 

One  gloss  has  -a-  in  Epinal  and  Erfurt  :  — 

Ep.    915  a?i/tae6a'  =  suspensus  Erf.  anhcebd  (Cp.  1947  ahaefd)  t 

In  15  glosses  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -a-  against  Corpus 

-o-  :  — 

Ep.      41  holthana  =  aeega.  Erf.  holtana  Cp.     54  holthona 
43  anga  =  aquilium                                  anga  192  onga 

59  hramsa  —  actula  hramsa  56  hromsa 

60  hramsa  crop  —  acitelum  hramsa-  J  57  hromsan- 
91  an  Mwe#  a/mdae  =  auehit                  an-                      246  on- 

419  #ano£  (etc.)  =  fulix  ganot  (etc.)         936  £fono«  (etc.) 

427  suamm=  fungus  suamm  938  suom 

576  uuannan  (etc.  )  =  liuida  (etc.)  uuannan  (etc.)  1215  wonnan 

(etc.) 

645  handful  beouuas  =  manticum  handful-  1278  hondful- 

700  swan  =  olor  sua?i  1436  swora 

770  angfseta=pustula  angreta  1682  oncgseta 

870  /ramadoenre  =  remota  /ram-  1724  /rom- 

872  andleac  =  reserat  andleac  1725  onlaec 

885  bredipannae  —  sartago  -banna  1762  -ponne 

1036  asMand=tabuisset  assuant  1981  asuond 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -a-  against  Corpus 
-oe-  (error  ?). 
Ep.    187  a»i6ec^tae  =  conlatio  Erf.  ambechtae    Cp.  501  oembecht 

t  Another  possible  case  is  Ep.   1042  anstigan  (etc.)  =  termofilas,  Erf. 
anstiga  (etc.).     Sweet  takes  an-  =  dn-. 

J  o  written  over  the  first  -a-,  cf.  Sweet,  ad  loc. 
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In    2   glosses   Erfurt  has  -a-   against    Cp.    -o-   (lost  in 
Epinal)  :— 

Erf.    361  stanc  =  exaltauit  Cp.  782  stone 

370  an  landae  =  euertigo  (etc.)  769  on- 

In  6  glosses  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -a-  against  Erfurt 
Ep.        4  &ranoYaa*=andeda 


193  mand  —  corben 
202  anmod  =  contumax 
418 

1073 

1076  am6aer=urna 


Erf.  brondrad  Cp.     157  bran(d)rod 
mondi  511  mand 

onmod  521  anmood 

uuonan-  935  wanan- 

omprae  2077  ampre 

ombar  2166  amber  t 


In  2  glosses  (3  examples)  Corpus  has  -a-  against  Erf.  -o- 
(lost  in  Epinal)  :  — 

Erf.   337  hondgong  =  deditio  Cp.  649  handgand 

357  bigongum=e-x.eicitus  779  bigangum 

In  19  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -o-  against  Epinal 
-a-  :  — 

Ep.        5  fyrpannae  (etc.)  =  arula 

51  an  ba  halbae  —  altrinsecus 
71  fraam=acris 

126  /jarcd(w)?/r/>  =  briensis 

146  hran  =  ballena 

153  randbeag  —  buculus 

167  fta?n=colobium 

188  sandae  =  commeatos 

424  uuorhana  —  fasianus 

520  anhriosith  —  ingicueiii 

624  gespan  —  murica  (etc.) 

704  aeggimang  =  ogastrum 

732  sca»m  =  pudor 

846  aec  \>an  =  quinetiam 

946  framlicae  —  strenue 

987  brand  =  titio 
1014  wand=t&lp& 
1045  uuandaeuui(o)rpae  =  ta,\pa 
1095  huuanan  /raMoe<7a=undecunque 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -o-  (lost  in  Epinal)  :  — 

Erf.    320  se  oritmon  =  dromidarius  Cp.  708  -eorodmon 

394  gebles  monun<7=exactio  813  -monung 


Erf.  -ponne  (etc.)  Cp.208  -ponne 

on- 

121  on- 

from 

60  from 

hond- 

320  hond- 

hron 

267  horn 

rond- 

335  rond- 

hom 

494  horn 

sondae 

502  sond$ 

-hona 

830  -hona 

onhrisit 

1077  onhriose'8 

gespon 

1336  gespon 

-gimong 

1435  -gimong 

scoma 

1679  scomo 

-don 

1695  -'Son 

fromlicae 

1917  froinlice 

brand 

2018  brand 

uuond 

1973  wond 

uuondce- 

1975  wonde- 

e        huuonan- 

2155  huonan- 

t  Cf.  Kluge,  Wb.B  p.  85  b.     r7-  must  have  been  retained  in  English. 
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In  2  glosses  Corpus  has  -o-  against  Epinal  -a-  (lost  in 
Erfurt)  :— 

Ep.    112  MwZancMcae  =  adrogantissime   (Erf.  gelplih)     Cp.      85  wlonclice 
784  holopannae  =  p&tena  1489  -ponne 

To  these  may  be  added  : — 

Ep.      32  ansueop  =  atflarat  Erf.  asueus(1)  Cp.     235  onsueop 

535  a(n)slegaengrae  =  inpactae  aslegenrce          1096  onligenre 

Also  2  glosses  in  which  Erfurt  has  -e- : — 

Ep.    923  ambaer=8itu\&  Erf.  ember         Cp.  1859  omber 

942  a?t£ue&tdum=sopitis  ensuebitum       1882  onsuebdum 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  has  -o-  in  forms  which  do  not  appear 
in  Epinal  or  Corpus : — 278  ordoncum  (etc.)  =  commentis 
(cf.  Cp.  545),  1044  -ond-  =  -et-  (cf.  the  Epinal  forms).  The 
additional  gloss  in  Cp.  769  onlaste  (beside  on  lande,  cf.  p.  109) 
is  peculiar  to  Corpus. 

The  totals  (omitting  Ep.  Erf.  1042  and  the  additional 
gloss  in  Cp.  769)  are  as  follows : — 

Ep.  -a-  58  Erf.  -a-  32  Cp.  -a-  23 

-o-    1  -o-  33  -o-  45  f 

Now  if  the  variation  between  -a-  and  -o-  in  Erfurt  and 
Corpus  had  been  derived  from  Archetype  I.,  we  should  expect 
that  the  examples  in  the  two  texts  would  coincide.  But  it 
has  been  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Thus  correspond- 
ing to  the  32  examples  of  -a-  in  Erfurt  we  find  in  Corpus 
13  -a-  and  17  -o-  (1  -oe-  and  1  -a-  for  -an-) ;  again  corre- 
sponding to  the  32  examples  of  -o-  in  Erfurt  (omitting  712 
where  all  three  texts  have  -o-),  we  find  in  Corpus  21  -o-  and 
9  -a-  (the  remaining  two  being  peculiar  to  Erfurt).  Arche- 
type II.  may  have  had  a  few  examples  of  -o-  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  Erfurt  cases  the  change 
from  -a-  to  -o-  has  been  made  independently.  The  following 
conclusions  may  therefore  be  drawn  :  1.  Epinal  reproduces 
the  forms  of  Archetype  II.  more  faithfully  than  Erfurt. 
2.  The  changes  introduced  in  Erfurt  are  due  in  part  to  its 
English  original ;  for  the  substitution  of  -o-  for  -a-  cannot 

t  Forms  with  a-  (for  an-,  on-),  -e-,  -oe-  are  likewise  omitted. 
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be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  a  con- 
tinental scribe.  When  therefore  other  changes  are  found 
with  tolerable  frequency  (e.g.  the  substitution  of  -e-  for  -ae-, 
cf.  p.  101),  these  must  not  be  dismissed  forthwith  as  errors  of 
the  copyist.  Such  substitutions  as  -p-  for  -\>-  and  -w-  stand 
of  course  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 


vi.     ce5  (cf.  p.  60). 

A.  Here  also  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
Epinal  and  Corpus,  the  former  having  usually  -ae-  while  in 
the  latter  -e-  is  almost  universal. 

In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -ae- : — 

Ep.    419  dopaenid  (etc.)  =  fulix  Erf.  dopaenid  Cp.    936  doppaenid 

(etc.) 

In  4  glosses  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -ae-  against  Corpus 
-e- : — 

Ep.      17  aera'd=aneta  Erf.  aenit  Cp.    158  enid 
484  aemil  =  gwcgulio                                   aemil  1003  emil 

727  faengae  =  pro  captu  faengae  1630  fenge 

852  graennung  —  rictus  graemung         1738  grennung 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  (-£-)  against 
Erf.  -e-:— 
Ep.    860  l$ndino  =  rien  Erf.  lendino      Cp.  1740  laendino 

In  13  glosses  Epinal  has  -ae-  against  Erf.  Cp.  -e-  : — 

Ep.      98  aend  suilcae  =  adqueue  Erf.  end-  Cp.      75  end- 

203  gimaengiungiae  =  confnsaione  gemengiungae    522  gemen- 

giunge 

481  caempan=glacEatores  cempan  984  cempan 

515  gigr$mid  =  inrit&tua  in  rixam  gigremit  1073  gegremid 

538  oberuuaenidae  —  insolesceiet  oberuenedce       1099  oberuue- 

nide 
540  giuuaemmid  =  \nh&ct\is  geuemmid         1101  ungeuuem- 

mid 

543  gimaengdae=in&ci  gimengdce         1104  gemengde 

548  feruuaenid=iu8olens  feruendid          1109  foruuened 

580  graemid  =  l&cessit  gremid  1170  gremtiS 

593  gigraemid  =  lsice8situa  gigremid  1174  gegremid 

714  edischaen=ortigomera,  -henim  1460  -hen 

725  gifraemith=pronehit  gifremit  1629  gefremtiS 

759  0t/7wnM'd  =  profetae  gifremid  1643  gefremid 
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Here  also  probably  belongs 
Ep.    589  laempihalt  =  lmdns  Erf.lemphihalt       Cp.  1250  lemphalt 

In  3  glosses  Erfurt  has  -ae-  against  Ep.  Cp.  -e- : — 

Ep.    209  stegn=el&u&  Erf.  st^ng  Cp.    480  steng 

626  anhendi=ia&nc\iB  anhaendi  1266  anhendi 

750  gimengidlic$=penmixinm  gimaengidlicce        1542  gemengetlic 

In  one  gloss   Erfurt   has  -ce-  against    Cp.    -e-   (lost   in 
Epinal)  :— 
Erf.    257  (emil—c-aculio  Cp.    613  emil 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -ae-,  -$-  (wanting  in 
Corpus) : — 

Ep.     216  l$ndnum  =  clunis  Erf.  laendum 

In  2  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -e- : — f 
Ep.    570  menescillingas  =  lunules       Erf.  meniscil-          Cp.  1242  mene- 

lingas 
999  lectinadl=tertitma,  lenctin-  2001  lenctin- 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -e-  against  Cp.  -eo- 
(-0-  having  been  added  later). 

Ep.     135  /rewm  =  beneficium  Erf.  fremu  Cp.  286  fre(o)mo  (cf. 

p.  89  n.) 

B.  -e-  appears  in  3  glosses : —  ' 

1136  lebucndi  sax.  =  adfectuosus  (etc.),  1148  cempa  =  auctoracius  (etc.), 
1128  lenlibreda  =  iemcul\is  (cf.  Schliitter,  Anglia,  xix.  p.  478). 

C.  -ae-  (-$-)  appears  in  2  glosses  : — 

547  gem$ngan=confici  583  wodhae=cotwcno 

On  the  other  hand  -e-  appears  in  24  glosses : — 

99  eZte?ide  =  afiniculum  (etc.)  565  menget  =  conftradit 

166  wyrtdrenc  =  antedo  640  suenceth=Aef&tiget 

183  fraetgengian=apotasia  645  -end-  =  -e>i- 

301  w;er7ia=birbicariolus  685  mem'u=dilectum  (etc.) 

t  Sweet  (O.E.T.  p.  544  b)  gives  also  Ep.  659  mengio  =  margo,  Cp.  1285 
mengi(o).  Ep.  Erf.  909  emer=scorelus  is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  omer  which 
appears  in  the  corresponding  gloss  of  Corpus  (1810),  though  Leiden  (208) 
also  has  emaer. 

15 
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785  ^endistaeb  =  exito  (etc.)  1656  /m»M=prouehit 

846  uulencu  =  fa,stu  1864  meremenin  =  sirina 

1025  naectgenge  —  hyn&  1895  benc  (etc.)  =  sponda 

1055  gemenged  =  mfe&tus  1941  ablende;S  =  su3undit 

1172  genge  =  latrina  (etc.)  1957  aioenide  =  suspenderat 

1195  <7re7wman=lacessere  2056 

1262  lendebrede  =  lumbulos  2097 

1649  fremmendum=pr&est&nte  2106 


Since  in  A  Epinal  has  altogether  21  clear  cases  of  -ae- 
(-£-)  against  6  -e-  (three  of  the  latter  being  represented  by 
-ae-,  -$-  in  Erfurt),  it  seems  probable,  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  last  section  (p.  Ill),  that,  not- 
withstanding the  comparative  rareness  of  -ae-  in  Erfurt  (10 
against  16  -e-),  -ae-  was  by  far  the  most  frequent  type  in 
Archetype  II.  This  seems  to  harmonise  with  the  unumlauted 
-a-  which  appears  for  -Q-  §  ;  while  the  substitution  of  -e-  for 
-ae-  in  Erfurt  harmonises  with  the  substitution  of  -o-  for 
-a-  (<  Q). 

Note.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Epinal  -ae-  appears 
frequently  also  in  the  stem  of  the  Participle  Present  (stri- 
maendi  etc.),  though  examples  with  -e-  are  slightly  more 
numerous  (cf.  Dieter,  p.  69,  where  a  list  of  such  forms  is 
given).  The  appearance  of  -e-  for  -c&-  here  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  such  syllables  had  only  a  subordinate  accent. 


vu.  ce\ 

A.      In  19  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -e- : — 

Ep.       72  setungae  =  aucapatione  Erf.  setungae  Cp.  244  setunge 
94  gerlicae  —  annua                                 gernlicae  170  gerlice 

109  megsibbi  (etc. )  =  aff  ectui  meg-  103  meg- 

114  strelbora  —  arcister  strel-  224  strel- 

137  beer =basterna  beer  264  beer 

190  resung  =  coniectura  resung  504  resung 


t  This  gloss  belongs  strictly  to  A;  cf.  Erf.  367. 
$  Probably  also  1423  ogengel  =  obe\. 

%  The  relationship  of  -ae-  (  =  ce5)  •.  -a-  ( <  g)  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  -ae-  (=<z2)  :  -a-  (cf.  p.  107). 
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Ep.     473  grei  (etc.)  =  glaucum 
492  (7e£>erw=habitudines 
494  thys  geri=homo 
500  gredig =inhians 
551  redboran  =  iurisperiti 
617  threatme 
640  orme<wm  =  molibus 
737  mere  uueard  =  percrebuit 
746  leceas  =  phisillos 
751  styccimelum=peiTtimla,tim 
849  Zm'u?<i/r 
910  heringas  =  sardinas 
1077  bledrae  =  uessica 


Here  also  belongs  in  all  probability : — 
Ep.     680  unemotan—negotio  Erf.  unemo        Cp.  1371  une(me)tta 

perhaps  also  : — 

Ep.     124  hraebrebletae =bicoca 
705  t(h)res  —  oresta 


Erf.  grei 

Cp.    981  grei 

geberu 

1006  geberu 

-gen 

1028  -gere 

gredig 

1046  gredig 

red- 

1160  red- 

-nielum 

1265  -melum 

ormetum 

1326  ormetum 

mere- 

1536  mere- 

leceas 

1578  leceas 

-melum 

1473  -melum 

leci- 

1698  leci- 

heringas 

1781  heringas 

bledrae 

2101  Wedre 

Erf.  -bktoe        Cp.    294  -blete 
thres  1455  ftres 


In  another  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -e-  in  the  same 
form  (wanting  in  Corpus)  : — 
Ep.    583  thres  (etc. )  =  lembum  Erf.  %res 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -e-  against  Erf.  -ei- 
(cf.  p.  117n.):— 

Ep.    885  bredipannae  =  sartago  Erf.  breiti-        Cp.  1762  brediponne 

bauncB 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -ee-  against  Cp.  -ei-  (erased  in 
Erfurt)  :— 

Ep.    164  mee<7=contribulus  Cp.    495  meig 

In  one  gloss  (lost  in  Erfurt)  Epinal  has  -e-  against  Corpus 
-eg-  (for  earlier  -a?$-) : — 
Ep.        9  strel  (etc.)-a(u)lea  Cp.    249  stregl 

In    one   gloss  Erfurt   has    -e-   (wanting   in   Epinal   and 
Corpus) : — 
Erf.   834  /otmeZum=pedetemptim  etc. 

-ae-  =  a?  never  occurs  in  all  three  texts  in  the  same  gloss. 

f5— 2 
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In  2  glosses  Epiual  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  against  Erf. 

-e-:-f 

Ep.    445  blaeed  =  &&mm&  Erf.  bled  Cp.    892  bl$d 

687  naep  =  n&pi  nep  1363  naep 


In  2  glosses  Epinal  has  -ae-  against  Erfurt  and  Corpus 
-e-:  — 

Ep.    796  mi$  naefilae  (a)siuuid  =  pictus  Erf.  -nedhe-       Cp.  1591  -nethle- 

acu 
1061  oghuuaer=uulgo  (etc.)  oeghuuer  2173  oeghuer 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -ae-  against  Corpus  -e-  (Erfurt 

-;-):- 

Ep.  1009  /eZospraeci=trifulus  (Erf.  -sp'ici)       Cp.  2049  -spreci 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  has  -ae-  against  Epinal  and  Corpus 
-e-:  — 
Ep.     763  coZ>red=perpendiculum  Erf.  -draed        Cp.  1548  -fired 

800  birednae  =  prodimur  biraednae          1661  birednae 

In  one  gloss  Corpus  has  -ae-  against  Epinal  and  Erfurt 
-e-:  — 
Ep.     454  blestbaelg  =  follis  Erf.  blest-          Cp.    910  blaes- 

In  one  gloss  Corpus  has  -ae-  against  Epinal  -e-  (wanting 
in  Erfurt):— 
Ep.      89  et/im=adlitu8  Cp.    130  aethm 

B.     Erfurt  II.  in.  have  three  examples  of  -e-  :  — 


1104  gregos  =  anser  siluatica  1157  6eeZ  =  bustum  (etc.) 

1128  lenlibreda  sax.  =  reniculus  (for  lendi-,  cf.  Schliitter,  Anglia  xix.  478) 


C.     Corpus  has  -e-  =  cel  in  34  glosses  :— 

66  netl  (etc.)  =  acus  218  healecas  =  archiatros 

98  ebnwege  =  aequipensum  282  bletid  =  b&l&tnB 

146  gredge  =  ambrones  419  fer  —  casus 

174  eZ  =  anguila  865  iserngrei=ferrugine 


t  In  suae  Ep.  843,  844,  865,  Cp.  1691,  1692,  1722  against  Erf.  suue  843, 
844  (865  suuaeldae  is  probably  an  error)  shortening  may  have  taken  place. 
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876  tir«d=filom  1341 

912  cese  =  formaticus  (etc.)  1448 

957  gebero  =  gest\is  1521  megcualm  =  parricidio 

967  <7m'  =  gillus  1528  styccimelum  =  passim 

994  wearnmelum=greg&tim  1554  w;et>Z=penuria 

1030  \>ys  #ere  =  horno  1594  for=pilus 

1051  feringa  =  inprouisu  1731  /iet»r  =  renist 

1085  f cringe  =  insimulatione  1737  resu7igfe=retiunculus 

1218  /rio£e£aw  =  libertabus  1790  edmelu  =  sacra,  orgia 

1224  /n'o?eto=libertus  1907  stre£=stragua 

1233  hebeldSred  —  licia  1986  gi erende  =  taxauerat 

1262  lendebrede  =  lumbulos  2104  /rj'oZeta  =  uernaculus 

1298  geuueted  =  madefacta  2135  s>e&reded(./?aesc)  =  (uiscera)tosta 

In  the  following  gloss  the  Latin  is  obscure: — 
775  geberc 


-e-  =  a?1  is  probable  also  in  1228  Sres  (etc.)  =  limbus, 
1264  Sresi  =  lymbo,  1829  goduureci  =  sceuum,  2136  lelan  = 
uibice  ;  perhaps  also  in  1818  uuebung  =  scena. 

In  3  glosses  -ei-  appears  for  -e-  (a?1)!: — 

728  detd=effectum  1331  eil  =  morenula  (i.e.  mur-) 

850 


On  the  other  hand  Corpus  has  -ae-  (-$-)= cel  in  4  glosses: — 

164  waede  =  an temne  ('sails'?)  1852  sprgc  =  sermo 

633  suwgr=desis  2083  aethme  =  uapore 

So  also  1958  glaeres  =  sucini  according  to  Kluge,  Wb.5 
p.  140,  but  it  seems  equally  likely  that  -ae-  here  =  a?. 

In  2  glosses  -oe-  appears  (perhaps  simply  mistakes): — 

28  bloestbaelg  =  sublatorium     (cf.         108  suoesendo  =  agapeni 
910) 

It  is  clear  -e-  must  have  been  the  usual  type  in  Arche- 
type L,  though  a  certain  number  of  examples  with  -ae-  were 

t  But  possibly  h-  is  a  mistake  for  a-. 

J  This  is  in  all  probability  purely  an  orthographic  variation.  It  may 
be  due  to  diphthongal  pronunciation  of  -e-,  though  such  an  assumption  is 
hardly  necessary.  Similar  cases  are  found  in  Northumbrian  texts,  e.g.  deiri 
beside  derorum  (originally  diphthongal)  in  Bede,  neid-  (with  er  =  e<«:J)  in 
Bede's  Death-song. 
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probably  preserved  from  older  documents ;   so  also  in  the 
other  sources  of  Corpus -f. 


viii.  a?. 

A.     In  12  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -ae-  (-$-):  — 

Ep.     192  obaer(s)taeJendi=^conmncens  Erf.  -st$lendi  Cp.    506  -staelende 

194  obaerstarlid  =  conuicta.  -staelid  515  staeled 

560  firgingaett=  ibices  -gaett  1037  -gaet 

704  aeggimang  =  oga,st,rum  aeg-  1435  aeg- 

728  saepese(u  =  promaritima  sae-  1631  sae- 

731  sume  daeli  —  p&rtim  -dceii  1471  -daeli 

752  nae£end?iae  =  proterentem  naetendnae       1641  naetendne 

785  /ae7u<  =  pingit  faethit  1582  /aeWt 

797  /aedure=pangebant  fcedum  1504  faedun 

845  aengi  }pinga  =  quoquomodo  ae(n)gi-  1701  aen<?e 

938  faecni  =  subsciuum  fae(c)ni  1950  fraecni 

1007  ftae«7i  =  thmus  haedth  2012  7me£ 


Very  probably  -ae-  =  dP  also  in  the  following  :  — 

Ep.     499  M(<ra(e)steftdi  =  indruticans        Erf.  uraesgendi  Cp.  1045  wraestendi 
979  /iMae<7  =  seru  /iuae^  1847 


The   last   gloss  is   repeated   (with  additional  Latin)  in 
Epinal  and  Erfurt  :  — 
Ep.     982  huaeg  =  serum  (etc.)  Erf.  huuaeg 

In  two  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -ae-,  -%-  (lost  in 
Epinal)  :  — 

Erf.   356  au$gdce  =  eluderet  Cp.    734  amuzgde 

366  argddim=expedier'  784  araeddun 

In   one  gloss  Epinal  has   -ae-  (wanting  in  Erfurt   and 
Corpus):  — 
Ep.     429  aegergelu=&tili\im 

t  Under  a?1  should  perhaps  be  classed  certain  forms  from  an  obscure 
stem  blcec-,  blec-,  '  tetter.  '     They  occur  as  follows  :  — 
Ep.     139  blec  thrwtfel=biti\igo  Erf.  blec-  Cp.    296  blaec- 

1069  &fec«fea  =  uitilago  blectha  2123  blectha 

Cp.  2117  bled  —  uitiliginem 

Cp.  bled  together  with  the  W.  Sax.  D.  sg.  blcece  (frequent  in  the  Leechdoms) 
seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  N.A.  sg.  *bla,lci.  Ep.  blec  etc.  are  perhaps 
adjectival  forms.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  words  are  related  either  to 
blase  ('  black  ')  or  bide.  A  connection  with  <j>\4yeii>  etc.  is  possible. 
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In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  against  Erfurt 

-a- : — 

Ep.     440  aetgaeru  =  framea  Erf.  aetgaru     Cp.     922  aetgaeru  t 

In  9  glosses  Erfurt  has  -e-  against  Ep.  Cp.  -ae-:— 

Ep.     212  raedinnae  =  condiciones 
403  taenil=&8ci\la. 
539  baedendrae  =  inpulsore 
576  -aetrinan  =  -to'x.ic& 
679  unfaecni  =  non  subsciuum 
681  sc(i)nlaecean  = 
747  stae<7/Zra 

835  uuraeni  =  petulans  (etc.) 
1035  raedinnae  =  taxatione 


Erf.  redinnae     Cp. 

529  raedenne 

tenil 

868  taenil 

bedandrce 

1100  baeden(d)re 

etrina(ni) 

1215  aetrinan 

unfecni 

1386  unfaecni 

scinlecan 

1372  scinlaecan 

stegelra 

1638  staegilre 

ureni 

1569  wraene 

redinnae 

1980  raedinne 

C.     Corpus   has   -ae- 
amples) : — 

81  wraene  =  ad  libidines 
105  aegmang  =  agastrum 
147  ymbsuaepe  —  ambages 
167  aetgaere  =  ansatae 
251  haelsadon  =  auspicantur 
253  haelsere  =  augur 
408  lyblaecan  =  caragios 
490  caeghiorde  -=  clauicularius 
548  -daefe  =  -portiunculas 
588  oberstaelid  =  confutat 
634 
669 

675  todaeldum  =  dilotis 
805  haelsent  =  extipices 
822  baedde  =  exactum 
839  agtejro  =  falarica 
926  faecenlice  =  f raudulenter 
1024 


(-§-)  =  ce*  in  35    glosses   (36   ex- 

1036  h$medo  =  hymeneos 

1120  raesde  =  inruit 

1134  gem$(did)=iuepins 

1397  naenge  (earbefte)  =  nullo  (nego- 

tio) 

1401  smaete  </oW  =  obrizum 
1419  folclaemid  —  obturat 
1433  claemtnde  =  offirmans 

1444  hael=omeu 

1446  forclaemde  =  opilauit 

1660  heofftsuaepe  =  pronuba 

1929  <7e/m<2<7('(/i  =  sternit 

1931  astaenid  =  stellatus 

1935  aera,  aeren  scre(op)  =  strigillus 

2083  gemaeded  =  uanus 

2135  -flaesc  =  uiscera- 

2143  u(ri)maelo  =  \ 


Perhaps  also  in    1297    obftaenit  =  madidum,    2112  fa.ec- 
num  =  ueterno. 


t  Epiual  206  haetendae  -  calentes  against  Erf.  Imttendae,  Cp.  357  hatende 
is  probably  a  mistake.  The  verb  seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
az-class,  cf.  O.H.G.  heizen.  Ep.  544  taecnaendi  (etc.)^index,  Erf.  taec- 
nendi  against  Cp.  1105  tacnendi  (etc.)  is  perhaps  a  mistake  of  Archetype  11. 
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On  the  other  hand  -e-  appears  in  4  glosses : — 

799  scultheta  =  exactor  872  stictenel=&sci\lu& 

There  is  no  evidence  that  -e-  =  a?  occurred  in  Archetype  I. 
Neither  have  any  substitutions  of  -e-  for  -ae-  been  made 
by  Corpus  in  the  glosses  derived  from  Archetype  I.  It 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  four  cases  of  -e-=a?  which 
occur  elsewhere  in  Corpus  are  so  copied  from  older  docu- 
ments and  not  due  to  the  scribe  of  Corpus.  In  Erfurt  there 
has  been  frequent  substitution  of  -e-  for  -ae-.  The  follow- 
ing gloss  seems  rather  to  point  to  a  substitution  of  -e-  for 
-ae-  (=d?)  in  Archetype  n.: — Ep.  610  men=  laris,  Erf.  men, 
Cp.  1183  meau,  cf.  Cp.  135  meaw=alcido,  955  me(a)w=gabea. 
The  form  of  Archetype  n.  seems  to  have  been  men,  probably 
a  mere  mistake — not  recognised  by  the  scribe  of  Epinal ;  the 
form  in  the  Corpus  dialect  was  clearly  meaw  <  *mceyw.  In 
Cp.  955  there  may  have  been  an  alteration  from  -e-  to 
-ea-  f . 

There  is  one  word  which  presents  great  difficulties.  It 
occurs  as  follows : — 

Ep.     221  haeuui  =  cerula  Erf.  haul  Cp.    444  heawi 

473  h$uui  (etc.)  =  glaucurn  hauui  981  heauui- 

Erf.  1152  hauiblauum  =  blata,  pigmentum.     (Cf.  also  Leid.  62,  64.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  differences  between  the  three  texts  are 
due  to  deliberate  alteration,  but  I  dare  not  risk  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  original  forms.  The  absence  of  umlaut  in  the 
Erfurt  and  Corpus  forms  is  very  curious. 

ix.     The  tea-diphthongs. 

The  representation  of  these  diphthongs  before  guttural  and 
palatal  consonants  requires  separate  treatment  (cf.  p.  129  if.). 
Otherwise  the  only  fact  that  needs  mention  is  the  absence  of 

f  The  N.  sg.  *msew  seems  to  have  had  -w  restored  from  the  oblique  cases 
and  the  plural.  There  is  no  reason  for  separating  this  word  from  O.H.G. 
meh,  O.N.  m6r,  mar,  since  *msew  could  no  more  come  from  *maiwi-z  than 
from  *maihwi-z.  Probably  the  latter  was  the  original  form  in  all  the 
Germanic  languages,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  i-umlaut  in  Old  Norse. 
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any  trace  of  the  older  forms  -aeo-,  -aea-,  the  spelling  -ea- 
being  practically  consistent f. 


x.     ce3. 

A.     In  4  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -e-  : — 

Ep.    605  githuornaeJleti  =  lectidiGla,-          Erf.  -fleti       Cp.  1205  -flete 

tumj 

981  sceolhegi=-sir&bus  (etc.)  sceolegi         1939  scelege 

1075yZe£i=uerberatrum  fletu  2100  flete 

1089  gilebdae  =  uericundiae  concesserim      gilepdae         2080  gilefde% 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -e- : — 1| 
Erf.    371  giheldae  =  exauctorauit  Cp.    788  geheendc 


C.     In  8  glosses  Corpus  has  -e-:  — 

71  gebegdum=a,dnneis  1239  unege  —  luscus 

420  ned=casis  1399  e5w»<7  =  obolitio 

605  _/Ze(e  =  crama  1558  clifhlep=pessu'm 

1011  geheres  £/ra=heus  1776  scete  (etc.)  =  sandalium 

In  one  gloss  -ie-  occurs  :  — 

774 


Though  the  evidence  is  limited  it  is  clear  that  #?3  was 
usually  represented  by  -e-  in  Archetype  I.  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  change  being  introduced  in  any  of  the  texts. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  the  history 
of  d?3  was  the  same  as  in  Northumbrian  and  the  dialect  of 
the  Psalter  (cf.  p.  4  f.);  namely  that  it  fell  together  early  with 
d?1  and  with  it  underwent  the  change  to  e. 


f  An  archaic  form  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Cp.  1117  genaeot  —  inquilinis. 

J  Perhaps  for  lacte  iactatum. 

§  The  Latin  is  wanting. 

||  It  is  not  clear  whether  Erf.  899  streidce  (Ep.  stridae)  =  struere,  Cp.  1910 
streide  belongs  here  (with  preterite  transformed  through  the  influence  of  the 
Pres.  stregan)  or  to  stregdan. 
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xi.     ce8. 
i.     Before  r  +  consonant. 

A.     In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -e-: — 
Ep.      18  sercae  =  armilausia  Erf.  sercae         Cp.    210  serce 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -e-  (the  Erfurt  form 
being  perhaps  High  German)  : — 
Ep.    730  gigeruuid  =  praetextatus  Erf.  gigarauuit  Cp.  1632  gegeruuid 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -e-  (lost  in  Epinal): — 
Erf.  318  uuergendi  =  deuotaturus  Cp.  632  wergendi 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -e-  against  Erfurt 
-ae-: — 

Ep.     186  hemuend licae  =  contemptum    Erf.  haeruend-  Cp.    500  heuuend- 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -e-  against  Epinal 
-ae-: — 

Ep.  1091  auuaerdid=uiti&tum  Erf.  auuerdid    Cp.  2131  awended 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -e-  against  Corpus 
-ae-: — 
Ep.     196  gegeruuednae  =  conparantem   Erf.  geger-         Cp.    517  gegaer- 

uednae  wendne 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -e-  against  Corpus  -ae-  (lost  in 
Epinal):— 
Erf.    373  /ertd=expeditio  Cp.    790  faerd 

C.     In  5  glosses  Corpus  has  -e- : — 

302  erdling  =  bitorius  810 /erdu«=expeditionibus 

581  seruuende  =  conuenientes  1434  werdit  —  officit 

764  huerbende  =  errabiles 

Probably  also  in  2108  huerb  =  uertil  (?  for  uertex),  cf. 
Cot.  59  (Lye)  hwyrfepole  =  uorago,  syrtis  (B.  T.  p.  576  b). 

In  one  gloss  -ae-  occurs  : — 

572  geuaerpte  =  conualuit 

The  rarity  of  the  forms  with  -ae-  in  C  makes  it  probable 
that  there  has  been  no  substitution  of  -ae-  for  -e-  in  the 
A  glosses  of  Corpus,  but  rather  that  these  -ae-  forms  were 
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taken  from  Archetype  I.  It  is  likely  therefore  that  in 
Archetype  I.  there  was  a  variation  between  -ae-  and  -e-. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  natural  spelling  of  Corpus. 

Note.  Since  breaking  before  Germ,  z  is  found  in  mearg 
(cf.  p.  33)  :  O.  Bulg.  mozgti  etc.,  it  is  probable  that  gerd, 
gaerd(cf.  Kluge,  Wb.5,  p.  136  a)  also  contains  -of-  ;  the  word 
occurs  as  follows  in  the  glossaries  :  — 

A.     Ep.  Ill  se#t7#ami  =  antempna  Erf.  -gaerd        Cp     165  -g$rd 
614  toch  <jrerd  =  lentum  uimen  -gerd  1207  -g&'d 

C.     319    sundgerd    (etc.)  =  bolides,  1219    hebelgerd  =  liciatorium,    2134 
gerd  =  uirgultum. 

ii.     Before  (immediately  following)  -^-. 
ce3  is  here  very  difficult  to  separate  from  oi4. 

A.     In  three  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -e-:  — 
Ep.     187  ambechtae  =  conlatio  Erf.  ambechtae  Cp.    501  oembecht 

49  stee  li  =  accearium  steli  55  steli 

1060  thuelan  =  uitas  thuelan  2120  thuelanj- 


In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  against  Epinal 

-e-  :  — 

Ep.    866  am6ec«  =  rationato  Erf.  ambaet       Cp.  1706  ambaect 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -e-  against  Corpus 
-ae-  :  — 
Ep.    857  nectaegalae  =  roscinia  Erf.  necegle       Cp.  1746  naectegale 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  against  Erfurt 
-e-:  — 
Ep.    673  naecht(h)raebn=  noctua  Erf.  nect-  Cp.  1384  naeht- 

In  the  same  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  additional  forms, 
Ep.  nectigalae,  Erf.  nacthegelae. 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -$-  against  Corpus   -e-  (Epinal 
being  mutilated):— 
Ep.      26  Hctt<7aZae  =  achalantis  (etc.)       Erf.  n$ct$gela    Cp.      52  neht^gale 


t  In  the  last  two  cases  there  has  probably  been  lengthening  through  loss 
of  -h-  before  -1-. 
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In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -ae-  against  Erfurt  -e-  (wanting 
in  Corpus)  :  — 
Ep.  674  naechthraebn  =  njcticora.n          Erf.  nethhreebn 

C.     In  6  glosses  Corpus  has  -ae-  :  — 

1025  naectgenge  =  }iyna  1857  gesca  slaet  (etc.)  =  singultat 

1257  naectegale  =  luscinia  1955  waexit=sw:git 

1431  staeK  =  ocearium  1991 


In  one  gloss  -ie-  appears,  \\%o  forsliet  =  intrinicio,  if  this 
stands  for  *for-slieht. 

I  have  included  forms  of  naecht-  in  this  list  chiefly  be- 
cause the  corresponding  forms  in  West  Saxon  have  t-umlaut. 
But  in  some  at  least  of  its  compounds  it  is  perhaps  equally 
likely  that  -ae-  (-e-)  =  cet.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable 
that  ce3  was  represented  both  by  -ae-  and  -e-  in  Archetype  I., 
though  the  former  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  type. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  while  Archetype  I.  seems  to  have 
had  -e-  for  lengthened  ce3  in  two  cases,  the  same  sound 
is  represented  three  times  by  -ae-  in  C  (Cp.  1431,  1857, 
1991). 

xii.     The  diphthongs  lo  and  lu  (lo). 

Sievers  (P.B.B.  xvm.  414  ff.)  has  shown  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  eo-  and  lu-  diphthongs  is  in  general 
well  preserved  in  the  glossaries. 

Since  Sievers  has  given  a  full  list  of  the  forms  which 
occur  in  Epinal  and  Corpus,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to 
discuss  the  question  at  length. 

A.  According  to  Sievers  Epinal  has  23  examples  of  -eu-, 
-eo-  <  Germ,  eu,  e-f.  The  list  is  not  quite  correct:  1099  sueor 
seems  to  belong  to  Erfurt,  but  against  this  may  be  put 
780  -steor  which  Sievers  seems  to  have  omitted.  I  am  also 
very  doubtful  about  795,  960  eorisc  ;  since  the  word  occurs 
elsewhere  as  earisc,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  contains 
*u?yu-  (<  Germ.  *a%wa-)  than  *e%u-.  In  one  gloss  Epinal 

f  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  4  glosses  (32,  107,  211,  780)  Erfurt  has  -eu- 
against  Epinal  -eo-.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  retention  of  an  archaism. 
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has  -aeo-:  508  hlaeodrindi.  In  the  corresponding  glosses  of 
Erfurt  there  are  no  examples  of  -io-,  -iu-.  In  the  corre- 
sponding glosses  of  Corpus  there  is  one  example  of  -io- : 
1780  cniorisse  against  Ep.  903  cneorissa,  Erf.  cneorissae.  On 
the  other  hand  Epinal  has  -io-  for  -eo-  (<  Germ,  eu,  e-)  in 
4  glosses ;  in  two  of  these  the  confusion  is  common  to  all 
three  texts :  696  criopungae,  Erf.  cr(i)upungae,  Cp.  1405 
cr(i)opunge ;  879  cnioholaen,  Erf.  cniolen,  Cp.  1759  cnio- 
holen.  In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -io-  against 
Corpus  -e-  (regularly,  through  palatal  umlaut,  cf.  p.  9  f.) : 
817  -fliogae,  Erf.  -fli(o)go,  Cp.  1507  -flege.  In  one  gloss  the 
mistake  is  peculiar  to  Epinal :  1045  uuandaeuui(o)rpae,  Erf. 
-uuerpe,  Cp.  1975  -uueorpe. 

Again  Epinal  has,  according  to  Sievers,  8  examples  of 
-iu-,  -io-  <  Germ,  iu,  1-,  besides  two  doubtful  cases.  One  of 
the  latter  (97  gitiungi,  Erf.  get(o)ing,  Cp.  185  getiunge)  I  feel 
inclined  to  admit ;  contraction  seems  probable,  at  least  in  the 
Erfurt  form,  although  the  reading  in  not  quite  safe.  On  the 
other  hand  12  flio  (Erfurt  and  Corpus  112  have  the  same 
form)  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  W.  Sax.  fleah  (fleah  ?). 
The  relationship  may  be  the  same  as  between  cvtgar  and 
cetgceru.  In  that  case  flio  will  represent  an  earlier  *fle(h)u 
<  *fla?')(U-  Among  the  remainder  I  should  prefer  to  exclude 
76  gihiodum  (Erf.  gaeadun,  Cp.  78  geeodun)  as  being  etymo- 
logically  obscure.  The  other  seven  seem  to  be  free  from 
objection.  The  corresponding  glosses  of  Erfurt  and  Corpus 
have  no  examples  of  -eu-,  -eo-.  On  the  other  hand  Epinal 
has  -eo-  for  -io-  (<  Germ,  iu,  i-)  in  two  cases  :  620  burgleod, 
472  cleouuae.  The  former  is  wanting  in  Erfurt,  while 
Corpus  (1334)  has  -Hod  correctly.  In  the  latter  case  Erfurt 
has  cleuuue  while  Corpus  (979)  has  clouue ;  Sievers  does  not 
regard  it  as  a  safe  example,  but  the  word  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  O.H.G.  kliuwa  (cf.  p.  48). 

Lastly  Epinal  has  four  examples  of  -ie-  (as  t-umlaut  of 
w,  io  according  to  Sievers).  In  one  of  these  cases  595  fierst 
the  corresponding  glosses  of  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -i- 
(Erf.  firt,  Cp.  1176  flrsthrof).  In  990  georuuierdid,  Erfurt 
agrees  exactly  with  Epinal,  while  Corpus  2042  has  georuuyrde. 
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Against  983  hunhie(ri)  Erfurt  has  unhyri,  Corpus  2040  un- 
hiorde.  Lastly  against  933  orfiermae,  Erfurt  has  orfermae, 
Corpus  1902  orfeormnisse. 

C.  For  these  glosses  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Sievers  (I.e.).  The  cases  in  which  -eo-,  -io-  are  wrongly  used 
seem  to  be  slightly  more  numerous  than  in  the  A  glosses  ; 
one  or  two  of  Sievers'  examples  however  might  reasonably  be 
doubted. 

It  is  probable  therefore :  (1)  that  the  confusion  was 
known  in  Archetype  I.  (cf.  Ep.  696,  879);  (2)  that  it  has 
been  extended  both  in  Epinal  and  Corpus.  In  all  the  three 
texts  however  it  is  still  quite  exceptional. 

xiii.     Palatal   Umlaut. 

The  partial  appearance  of  this  change  in  the  d-  (c8-) 
diphthongs  presents  a  most  complicated  problem.  It  will  be 
convenient  therefore  to  begin  with  the  I-,  I-  diphthongs  in 
which  the  evidence  is  more  consistent. 

eo.     i.     Immediately  before  -%-. 

A.     In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -e-: — 
Ep.    738  Jwgri/ec^perduellium  Erf.  dorhgife-    Cp.  1537  borhgefeht 

cilae 

To  this   may  be  added  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
propounded  on  p.  19  f. : — 
Ep.  1062  suehoras  =  uitelli  Erf.  sueoras       Cp.  2121  sueoras 

In   one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -e-  (wanting   in 
Epinal)  : — 
Erf.   349  ceapcnext  =  empticius  Cp.     742  ceapcneht 

There  are  no  examples  of  -eo-. 

ii.     Before  r  +  (guttural  or  palatal)  consonant. 

A.     In  5  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -e-: — 

Ep.     132  6erc  =  beta  (etc.)  Erf.  berc  Cp.    285  berc 
686  duerg— n&nns  (etc.)                            duerg  1362  duerg 

699  -uuerci  =  opere-  uerci  1450  werci 

831  duuergaedostae  =  pulium  duergae-  1686  duerge- 

881  thuerhfyri  =  salebrae  thuerh-  1761  \>uerh- 
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In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -e-  against  Epinal 
-eo- : — 
Ep.    556  algiuu(eo)rc  =  ignarium  Erf.  algiuerc     Cp.  1040  aalgewerc 

B.  In  2  glosses  Erfurt  has  -e-: — 

1175  bergas  =  colles  1176  du<?rft=humiliamanus 

C.  In  4  glosses  Corpus  has  -e- : — 

298  berc  =  bitnlus  1426  baangeberg  =  ocreis 

1164  midferh=muentua  1715  geberg  =  refugium 

perhaps  also  in  1994  duerc  =  teter  (or  for  deurc  ?). 

On  the  other  hand  Corpus  has  -eo-  in  1771  licbeorg  = 
sarcofago  and  -io-  in  1672  briosibiorg  =  propugnaculum. 

iii.     Before  I  4-  consonant  (%,  c). 

A.     In  2  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -e- : — 

Ep.    233  elch=cemus  Erf.  elch  Cp.    443  elh 

1001  ek/i=tragelafbus  (etc.)  elch  2054  elch 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -eo-  against  Corpus 

-e-  : — 

Ep.    981  sceolhegi  —  sceuus  (etc.)  Erf.  sceolegi      Cp.  1939  scelege 

C.     In  one  gloss  Corpus  has  -eo- :  eoZa=damma  (etc.) 
after  627  (omitted  in  O.E.T.),  cf.  Leid.  139. 

eo. 

A.     In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -io- : — 
Ep.    879  cnioholaen— ruscus  Erf.  cniolen      Cp.  1759  cnioholen 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -io-  against  Corpus 
-e- : — 
Ep.     817  buturfliogae=papilo  Erf.  -fii(o)go     Cp.  1507  -flege 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -eo-  against  Corpus  -e- : — 
Erf.   295  theoh=co\&  Cp.     556  thegh 

C.     In  2  glosses  Corpus  has  -e- : — 

1194  lehtfaet  =  \a,nierna.  1354  flege=  musca 

On  the  other  hand  Corpus  has  -eo-  once:  1832  Tpeohsaex  = 
semispatium. 
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iu  (to),     i.     Immediately  before  -^-. 

A.     In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -i-  : — 
Ep.       10  /rzctrun#  =  ariolatus  Erf.  frictung     Cp.  196  frihtrung 

C.     In  three  glosses  Corpus  has  -i- : 

1391  rihtebr(ed)  =  noma   (cf.   O.E.T.       1728  wrixlindum—reci^rociB 
p.  667)  1736  uurixlende=iecipioc&tu 

ii.     Before  r  +  consonant. 

A.     In  2  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -i- : — 
Ep.    560  firgingaett  =  ibices  Erf.  ./in/in-        Cp.  1037  firgen- 

792  birciae  =  populus  birciae  1609  birce 

iii.     Before  I  +  consonant. 
A.     In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -i-  : — 
Ep.     628  milci}>=morgit  Erf.  milcid        Cp.  1323  milcit 

Here  also  probably  belongs  Ep.  781  ilugsegg  =  papiluus, 
Erf.  ilugseg  (Cp.  1487  wiolucscel) ;  the  word  is  identical  with 
eolhxsecg  in  the  Runic  Poem,  and  that  -u-  is  svarabhaktic 
is  shown  further  by  the  form  ilcs  in  the  Alphabet. 

C.  Corpus  has  -i-  in  one  gloss  :  milcit  =  mulgit  (after 
1347,  cf.  O.E.T.  p.  667). 

%u. 

No  cases  of  Germ,  lu  before  gutturals  or  palatals  happen 
to  occur.  Germ.  I  (with  breaking  according  to  p.  18  f.) 
occurs  in  the  following  glosses  : — 

A.  Ep.    546  bitui(c)n-  =  inter-  Erf.  bituichn     Cp.  1107  bitun 

1043  dis lum  =  temonibus  dixlum  2007  bixlum 

Erf.    384  s«d  =  excolat  Cp.    800  slid 

B.  Erf.    1147  dt:rZ=arquamentum 

C.  Cp.  205  waegne\>ixl  =  archtoes,  1118  ftiendi  (etc.)  =  indolis 

probably  also  in  1310  bituihn  =  mentagra,  a  gloss  which 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 

-i-  is  therefore  universal  except  in  Cp.  1107  bitun  which 
may  be  due  to  a  change  similar  to  that  in  widu  >  wudu 
operating  before  palatal  umlaut  took  place. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  these  diphthongs  the  type 
with  palatal  umlaut  was  the  prevailing  one  in  Archetype  I. 
Omitting  all  doubtful  cases  and  glosses  which  may  show  con- 
traction through  loss  of  intervocalic  -h-,  we  find  13  examples 
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of  -e-,  -i-  common  to  the  three  texts,  besides  one  (Erf.  349) 
which  is  lost  in  Epinal.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  but  one 
gloss  with  -io-  which  is  common  to  the  three  texts  (Ep.  879), 
and  this  is  not  a  safe  example  in  spite  of  Leid.  127,  250,  for 
the  compound  may  have  been  re-formed ;  cneowholen  is  the 
regular  form  in  later  (West  Saxon)  texts.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  gloss  also  has  -io-  for  -eo-.  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have 
-eo-  in  two  glosses  against  Corpus  -e-,  Epinal  once  has  -eo- 
against  Erfurt  and  Corpus  -e-.  and  Erfurt  once  has  -eo-  against 
Corpus  -e-  in  a  gloss  lost  in  Epinal.  Corpus  always  has 
-e-,  -i-  except  in  the  two  glosses  1107, 1759,  neither  of  which 
is  a  perfectly  safe  case.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the 
-eo-,  -io-  of  Epinal  and  Erfurt  represented  the  forms  of 
Archetype  I.  in  every  case  better  than  the  -e-,  -i-  of  Corpus. 
Palatal  umlaut  was  no  doubt  a  characteristic  of  the  dialect 
of  Corpus,  yet  in  the  C  glosses  4  examples  of  -eo-,  -io- 
have  been  preserved  against  11  of  -e-,  -i-.  It  is  also  to 
be  noticed  that  while  palatal  umlaut  always  gives  e  <  &o, 
i  <  lu  (Io),  in  fliogae  (as  also  in  cnioholaen)  the  diphthongs 
are  confused ;  fliogae  and  flege  are  obviously  forms  of  diffe- 
rent dialects,  but  it  seems  to  me  just  as  likely  that  the 
latter  represents  the  form  of  Archetype  I.  as  the  former. 
The  -io-  may  be  due  to  Archetype  II.,  as  also  the  -eo-  in 
Ep.  Erf.  981,  Erf.  295,  while  in  556  it  may  be  no  older  than 
Epinal. 

cea.     i.     Immediately  before  -%-. 

A.     In  2  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -ae-  : — 

Ep.      13  aex=&xis  Erf.  aex  Cp.    259  aex 

836  aecta(£)/t=perpendit  aechtath  1570  aehta'S 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -e-  against  Corpus 
-ae-: — 
Ep.    928  brectme  (etc.)  =  strepitu  Erf.  bretme        Cp.  1916  braechtme 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -a-  against  Corpus  -e-  (lost  in 
Epinal)  : — 
Erf.    326  tfc(M)acM  =  delumentem  CP-    641  ^Shuehl 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -ea-,  Erfurt  -e-,  Corpus  -ae- : — 
Ep.    555  leax-isic,  Erf.  lex  Cp.  1155  laex 

16 
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In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -ea-  :  — 
Ep.    247  leactrocas  =  coiira.\)UB  Erf.  leactrocas  Cp.    540  leactrogas 

but  the  word  is  obscure  and  is  possibly  a  compound  of  leac. 
Emendations  are  suggested  by  Schlutter,  Anglia,  xix,  p.  113  f. 


B.  Erfurt  contains  one  example  of  -ae-  :  1149  oe#  = 
and  probably  one  of  -e-  :  1167  echtheri  =  censor  etc. 

C.  In  7  glosses  Corpus  has  -ae-  :  — 

186  aexfaru  =  aparatu  896  blodsaex=&ebotoma, 

364  faexnis  =  capillatur  943  waexcondel  =  funalia  (etc.) 

625  saex  =  culter  1832  \>eohsaex  =  semispatium 
767  laex 


perhaps  also  in  1029  gelaechtnad  (for  gelaechtrad  ?)=hoctatus, 
though  the  Latin  is  obscure.  .  For  1576  slahae,  cf.  p.  139. 

Here  also  may  belong  some  at  least  of  the  forms  of  naecht- 
(cf.  p.  123  f.).  Contraction  is  found  in  Cp.  G59  flean  =  de- 
globere,  1892  ear  =  spicas  ;  the  first  vowel  before  the  con- 
traction could  be  either  cea  (ea)  or  ce. 

ii.     Before  r  +  consonant. 

A.     In  2  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -ae-  :  — 

Ep.    588  maerh  —  lucanica  Erf.  mcerh         Cp.  1249  mcerh 

811  /aerft  =  porcellus  faerh  1616  faerh 


In  2  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  against  Epinal 
-ea-  :  — 

Ep.    409  uue(a)rgrod=fwce&  Erf.  uaerg-        Cp.    930  waergrood 

(  =  furcimen) 
547  fristmearc  —  mterc&pido  -maerc  1108  -macrc 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -e-  against  Epinal 
-ea-  :  — 
Ep.     227  mearisern  =  cauterium  Erf.  merisaen    Cp.    362  merciseren 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -ea-  (wanting  in 
Erfurt)  :— 
Ep.     652  bearug  =  m&\&lis  Cp.  1284  bearug 
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C.     In  5  glosses  Corpus  has  -ae- : — 

1121  gemaercode  (etc. )  =  inpingit  1772  ftaer#a=sacellorum 

1191  6aercae  =  latratus  1827  sp«rca=scintella 

1255  haerg  =  lupercal 

-e-  occurs  once:    1308  merg  =  medulla ;   -ea-  once:  153 
mearh  =  amilarius  (cf.  Schllitter,  Anglia,  xix.  p.  111.) 

cea. 

A.     In  2  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -ae- : — 

Ep.      64  taec  =  ambila  Erf.  laec          Cp.    154  Zaecf 

846  aec  {j«n=quinetiam  aec-  1695  aec- 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -ae-,  -$-  (lost  in 
Epinal) : — 
Erf.    265  <7fc  =  cuculus  Cp.    618  gaec 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  against  Erfurt 
-e-  : — 
Ep.      62  hynnilaec  —  ascolonium  Erf.  -lee  Cp.  229  -laec 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -e-  against  Epinal 
-ae-  : — 

Ep.      16  garlec  =  alium  Erf.  -lee  Cp.    113  -leec 

919  herebaecon  —  simbulmaa  -becon  1873  -benc 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -e-  against  Erfurt 

Ep.  1093  -egan=-ocu\o  Erf.  cegan       Cp.  2133  egan$ 

In  one  gloss  Corpus  has  -e-  against  Erfurt  -a-  (lost  in 
Epinal) : — 
Erf.    263  iaces  sztra=calciculium  Cp.    380  ieces  surae 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -e-  in  a  form  peculiar  to  that 
text : — 

Erf.    676  leccressae  =  nasturcium  (Ep.  tuuncressa,  Cp.  1359  tuuncressa) 

t  Schlutter,  Anglia,  xix.  p.  469  f.  suggests  caec,  ampul(l)a. 

Erf.   316  ae<nw  =  dodrans,   Cp.    702    egur  is  obscure;    cf.    Schlutter, 
,  xix.  p.  471. 

16—2 
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In  2  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -ae-  against  Ep. 
-ea- : — 

Ep.     153  randbeag =buculus  Erf.  rondbaeg    Cp.    335  -baeg 

591  Zea<;=lexiua  Iceg  1175  laeg 

In  2  glosses  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -ea-  against  Corpus 
-ae- : — 

Ep.    872  andleac  =  reseT&t  Erf.  andleac      Cp.  1725  onlaec 

964  teac  =  sced&  teag  1821  taeg 

In   one  gloss  Epinal   has  -ea-  against  Corpus   -$-   (the 
Erfurt  form  being  mutilated) : — 
Ep.     813  fleah=puliji  Erf./oc  Cp.  1683  fl$h 

In  2  glosses  Epinal  has  -ea-,  Erfurt  -e-,  Corpus  -ae- : — 

Ep.      63  geacaes  surae  —  accitulium         Erf.  gecaes-       Cp.      58  g$ces 
895  bradae  leac  =  serpillum  -lee  1835  -laec 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -ea-  against  Corpus 

—P—    * 

Ep.    992  sigbeacn=trope&  (etc.)  Erf.  beanc         Cp.  2043  sigebecn 

B.  Erfurt  has  one  example  of  -ae-  :    1156  randbceg  = 
bucula,  umbo.     Cf.  also  1101  acacsore  =  acidus. 

C.  In  9  glosses  Corpus  has  -ae- : — 

19  taeg =mantega  1339  ba?.g=muml& 

176  caecbora=antulus  1667  haehsedlum=Tproro8tris 

448  ynnilaec  =  cep&  1960  under  haehnisse  =  sub  cono 

1231  warbtaeg  —  linea  1971  herebcecun  =  symbulum 

1300  ta?<?  =  mantega 

Corpus  has  -ea-  in  218  healecas  =  archiatros  ;  probably 
also  in  965  geac  =  geumatrix ;  -e-  perhaps  in  2010  tegum 
(etc.)  =  tehis(?). 

Omitting  all  doubtful  forms  the  results  of  this  analysis  in 
the  A  forms  may  be  tabulated  as  follows :  In  the  short 
diphthong  cea  (i)  before  -%-  we  find  in  Epinal  1  ea,  2  ae,  1  e\ 
in  Erfurt  2  ae,  2  e,  I  a  ;  in  Corpus  4  ae,  1  e ;  (ii)  before 
r  +  consonant  (where  perhaps  lengthening  may  have  taken 
place)  Epinal  has  4  ea,  2  ae ;  Erfurt  4  ae,  1  e ;  Corpus  1  ea, 
4  ae,  1  e.  In  the  diphthong  cea  Epinal  has  8  ea,  5  ae,  1  e ; 
Erfurt  3  ea,  6  ae,  6  e,  la;  Corpus  11  ae,  5e.  In  the  C 
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glosses  of  Corpus  we  find  : — for  era  (i),  7  ae ;  for  era  (ii), 
1  ea,  5  ae,  1  e ;  for  cea,  I  (probably  2)  ea,  9  ae. 

The  question  how  far  palatal  umlaut  prevailed  in  Arche- 
type i.  depends  obviously  on  the  relative  importance 
attached  to  the  evidence  of  the  three  texts.  It  is  difficult 
for  three  reasons  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  number  of 
cases  with  -ea-  has  bee.n  increased  in  Epinal.  1.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  e-,  i-  diphthongs  the 
forms  with  palatal  umlaut  were  in  the  majority  in  Arche- 
type I.  2.  It  is  clear  also  that  forms  with  -ae-  existed  in 
Archetype  I.  Now  d  (el4)  can  arise  by  palatal  umlaut 
from  era  but  not  from  la.  If  these  forms  had  been  retained 
by  Archetype  i.  from  earlier  texts  we  should  rather  have 
expected  to  find  -aea-.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  very  likely 
that  -ea-  was  written  for  era,  for  -aea-  is  common  in  early 
Kentish  charters  (cf.  p.  95).  3.  To  judge  from  the  C  glosses 
the  regular  form  in  Corpus  seems  to  be  -ae- ;  the  proportion 
in  A  is  19  ae  :  7  e,  in  C  21  ae  :  1  e.  This  rather  points  to 
the  presence  of  -e-  in  an  older  textf.  Lastly  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  Erfurt  -e-  is  a  rare  substitution  for  -ea- 
(though  it  occurs  occasionally),  while  for  -ae-  it  is  exceed- 
ingly frequent. 

To  sum  up,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of 
forms  which  showed  palatal  umlaut  in  Archetype  I.  was 
greater  than  the  evidence  of  Epinal  would  lead  one  to 
believe.  Forms  with  -ea-  no  doubt  existed  (e.g.  probably  in 
bearug,  Ep.  652),  but  their  number  has  been  increased  both 
by  Archetype  n.  and  by  Epinal ;  so  also  with  -eo-.  At  the 
time  when  palatal  umlaut  operated  in  this  dialect  the  three 
diphthongs  da,  eo,  lu  (lo)  must  have  remained  quite  distinct, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Archetype  I.  had  examples  of  -e- 
for  <&.  The  number  of  examples  of  -ra-,  -eo-  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  increased^ either  by  Erfurt  or  Corpus.  The 
former  has,  as  usual,  frequently  substituted  -e-  for  -ae-.  In 
Corpus  the  regular  form  for  el4  seems  to  be  -ae- ;  the  docu- 

t  The  form  eorisc  in  Ep.  795,  960  (and  the  corresponding  glosses  of 
Erfurt  and  Corpus)  seems  to  point  to  a  change  of  «4  >  e  in  the  dialect  of 
Archetype  i.  earisc  occurs  in  later  texts  (cf.  B.  T.  p.  233). 
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ments  from  which  the  C  glosses  of  Corpus  were  drawn 
probably  contained  at  least  as  great  a  proportion  of  forms 
with  -eo-,  -ea-  as  Archetype  I. 


xiv.     Labial  and  Back   Umlaut. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  produced  on  -el-  by  a  following 
back  or  labial  vowel  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
Epinal  and  Erfurt  on  the  one  hand  and  Corpus  on  the  other. 
In  the  two  former  texts  with  the  exception  of  one  gloss 
which  is  not  quite  clear,  Ep.  1064  #eofoi=uenetum,  Erf. 
geholu,  Cp.  2095  geolu,  -e-  is  retained  consistently.  On  the 
other  hand  in  Corpus  -eo-  is  more  than  twice  as  frequent  as 
-e-  (of.  Dieter,  p.  39  f.),  the  proportion  being  about  the  same 
in  the  A  and  in  the  C  glosses.  That  this  umlaut  must  have 
operated  at  an  early  period  in  the  dialect  of  Corpus  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  consistent  appearance  of  -e-  (through  palatal 
umlaut)  before  -c-,  -g-,  but  also  by  the  presence  of  -eo-  in 
such  forms  as  751  beorende,  105-4  aetweosendne. 

The  same  is  true  on  the  whole  in  regard  to  the  umlaut 
of  -i-,  though  the  proportion  of  forms  with  -i-  in  Corpus  is 
somewhat  greater.  The  initial  group  wi-  is  however  (as  in 
early  Northumbrian,  cf.  p.  85  f.)  affected  by  a  following  -u- 
even  in  Epinal  in  one  gloss,  430  uudubil  =  falces,  but  the 
corresponding  gloss  in  Erfurt  has  uuidu-.  Possibly  Erfurt 
has  a  form  of  the  same  kind  in  169  u(u)slucreud  =  coccum 
bis  tinctum,  where  Epinal  has  uuiloc-.  Erfurt  has  some 
curious  examples  of  -y-  in  this  position :  182  uuylucscel  = 
conquilium,  Ep.  uuiluc-,  Cp.  499  wiloc- ;  559  uuydublindce  = 
inuolucu,  Ep.  uuidu-,  Cp.  1116  uudu-;  347  uuydumer  =  echo, 
Cp.  715  wudu-. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  labial  umlaut  of  -a- 
was  known  in  Archetype  I.  It  is  clear  that  -a-  occurred 
frequently  before  -u-.  On  the  other  hand,  -ea-  occurs  only 
in  Ep.  Erf.  978  hreathamus=stilio  uel  uespertilio,  Ep.  1098 
hreadaemus,  Erf.  hreadam's  =  uespertilio.  Corpus  has  in  both 
cases  (1924,  2103)  hraeSemuus.  But  the  etymology  of  the 
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word  is  not  clear  (cf.  hreremus),  and  -ea-  may  be  -ea-; 
Corpus  seems  to  have  taken  the  gloss  as  two  words  liraeSe 
mus.  Greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  certain  forms 
with  -ae-  which  may  represent  ce4  from  earlier  cea  by  palatal 
umlaut,  as  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter.  Such  forms  occur 
in  four  glosses. 

Ep.       19  haeguthorn  =  alba  spina  Erf.  hagudorn  Cp.    114  hea(go)$orn 

956  haeguthorn  —  spina  alba  heguthorn          1897  haeguitorn 

Erf.    321  braedlaestu  aesc  =  dalaturae  703  braadlast- 

$cus 
Ep.     603  s/g</w=lihargum  sleegu  1230  slaegu 

The  last  gloss  is  obscure  and  probably  corrupt  (cf. 
Schltitter,  Anglia,  XIX.  p.  109  f.).  In  Erf.  321  -u  aesc  may 
possibly  be  a  mistake  for  aecus,  and  this  form  (as  also  Cp. 
$cus)  may  be  identical  with  Ps.  $cesum  (73.  5)  which  seems 
to  have.ce4.  But  the  identification  is  scarcely  necessary,  for 
originally  there  seems  to  have  been  a  stem  *  akuis-  (cf.  Goth. 
aqizi)  beside  *akus-,  so  that  ce1  is  not  impossible.  The  two 
remaining  glosses  probably  have  a  common  origin.  The 
existence  of  haegu-  beside  such  forms  as  (Ep.  629)  ragu 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  were  dialectic  differences  in 
the  sources  of  Archetype  I  ;  yet  for  such  a  hypothesis  there 
is  otherwise  surprisingly  little  evidence,  -ae-  =ce4  is  not 
however  absolutely  certain,  for  in  other  texts  we  find 
hcegftorn  (cf.  hcegsteald-  beside  hagustald-) ;  it  is  possible 
therefore  that  haegu-  may  be  due  to  a  confusion  of  haeg- 
and  hagu-.  In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  above, 
Corpus  seems  to  have  an  example  of  -ae-  =  ce4  in  1559 
ha(e)ca  =  pessul  against  Ep.  Erf.  803  haca.  Corpus  has  also 
an  example  of  -ea-  against  Ep.  Erf.  -a-  in  1999  bordfteaca, 
Ep.  997  borohaca  (etc.),  Erf.  brodthaca  (etc.)  f.  Another 
possible  case  is  599  cleadur  =  crepacula  (etc.)  against  Ep. 
218  claedur,  Erf.  cledr  (perhaps  <*kladr,  *klcedr-),  but  the 

t  The  same  explanation  would  be  possible  in  the  case  of  the  following 
forms:  96  geabuli  =  a,eie  alieno  against  Ep.  Erf.  H5gaebuli;  648  -geabuli  = 
-pensio  against  Erf.  336  gebil;  813  geabules  monung  =  exactio,  against  Erf. 
394  gebles-.  But  it  is  more  probable  on  the  whole  that  geabuli  is  due  to 
palatal  diphthongisation ;  the  inflection  would  regularly  be  *3afil,  *i,cetl(ES 
etc.;  this  has  been  levelled  out  by  the  transformation  of  *}a6l  to  *$abl 
(whence  geabul)  etc. 
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word  is  obscure.  In  the  C  glosses  of  Corpus  there  are 
forms  both  with  -ea-  and  -ae-  (=  ce*) :  283  reagufinc  = 
bariulus,  665  onseacon  =  detestare,  881  wfe(g)nfearu  =  fiscalis 
(etc.),  914  geaduling  =  fratuelis,  1188  weagat  =  labat,  1496 
geaduling  =  patruelis,  2086  geuue(ada)  =  uada  breuia ;  693 
aslaecadun  =  dimisis,  807  naec(a)d  tunge  =  exerta  lingua  and 
perhaps  317  hlaegulendi  =  bombosa,  1853  rcegu  =  sedulium 
(cf.  also  beosu,  meottoc,  p.  103).  It  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  conclusions  on  the  evidence.  The  forms  with  -ea- 
seem  to  show  that  labial  umlaut  had  operated  to  some  extent 
in  the  dialect  of  Corpus  ;  this  umlaut  seems  to  operate  even 
before  guttural  consonants.  On  the  other  hand  the  forms  with 
-ae-  in  C  are  probably  copied  from  earlier  texts,  in  which  -a- 
before  -gu-  -ku-  etc.  was  treated  as  in  the  Psalter. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  labial  and  back 
umlaut  were  very  rare  in  Archetype  I.  It  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  whether  that  text  contained  any  examples  at  all. 

xv.     Palatal  Diphthongisation. 

This  occurs  rarely  and  apparently  only  before  back  vowels. 
The  following  examples  are  found  in  the  A  glosses : — 

Ep.     736  uuicingsceadan  =  pira.tieum  Erf.  -sceadae  Cp.  1579  -sceaftan 
853  sceaba  (etc.)  =  runcina                       sceaba  1755  sceaba 

902  sceadu =ecena  sceadu  (1801  scadu) 

Erf.   991  sceadugeardas  =  tempe  (Ep.  scaedu-)  1998  sceadu-  f 

In  Corpus  1954 — sceadu  seems  to  have  been  substituted 
for  suadu,  which  occurs  in  the  other  two  texts  (Ep.  Erf.  972). 
It  is  probable  also  that  geabuli  etc.  belong  here  (cf.  p.  135  n.). 

In  the  C  glosses  of  Corpus  we  find  1424  geocstecca  = 
obicula  J. 

t  Epinal  seems  to  have  substituted  a  form  with  -ae-  =  cfi  which  may 
come  regularly  from  *sk<zdwa-. 

I  In  such  forms  as  Ep.  203  gimaengiungiae  =  coiifussione,  Erf.  gemengi- 
ungae,  Cp.  522  gemengiunge,  Ep.  Erf.  792  birciae  =  populus,  Cp.  183  fraet- 
gengian=a.])ota.&ia.,  the  -i-  is  probably  used  simply  to  denote  the  palatal 
value  of  -g-,  -c-.  That  it  cannot  be  compared  with  O.Sax.  -i-  from  Germ. 
-j-  (after  geminated  consonants)  is  clear  from  its  use  in  the  last  syllable  of 
Ep.  gimaengiungioe. 
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xvi.     The  loss  of  interior  -h-. 

Under  this  heading  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  the 
treatment  of  -h-  (<  Germ.  %)  between  vowels,  after  r,  I  before 
vowels,  and  after  vowels  before  voiced  consonants.  In  all 
these  cases  the  loss  of  -h-  is  due  to  the  same  causes,  though 
the  reduction  may  not  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  loss  of  -%-  in  such  forms  as  Ep.  1043  dislum  is  a  different 
question. 

A.  In  2  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -h-  (including  forms 
in  which  -h-  has  been  transposed  or  other  letters  added)  :  — 


Ep.     785  faehit  =  pingit  Erf.faethit        Cp.  1582  faehit 

799  mfto£  =  pronus  nihol  1659  nihold 


The  latter  form  was  originally  a  compound  but  was  in  all 
probability  no  longer  felt  to  be  such  at  the  time  when  inter- 
vocalic -h-  was  lost.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  following 
three  glosses  -h-  may  have  been  restored  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  uncompounded  forms,  though  dureras  occurs 
elsewhere  :  — 

Ep.     925  du  •  rherc  =  sualdam  Erf.  durhere      Cp.  1948  durhere 

1053  du(e)rheri  =  ua.\ba,  durheri  2075  durheri 

1063  tholicae  =  uscidae  tochtlicae          2170  tohlice^ 


In  5  glosses  -h-  is  preserved  in  Epinal  and  Erfurt,  lost  in 
Corpus  :  — 

Ep.    546  bitui(c)n-=intei-  Erf.  bituichn     Cp.  1710  bitting 

884  furhum  =  scrobibus  furhum  furum  (after 

1793,  omitted  in  O.E.T.) 
1066  uulohum  =  nillis  uulohum  2122  uuloum 

1080  ryhae  —  uillosa,  ryhae  2126  rye 

1081  linnin  ryhae  =  uill&  -ryhae  2128  ryee 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  a  form  with  -h-  after  -5-:  — 

Ep.  Erf.  854  flitere  in  ebhatis  =  r&bu\us  Cp.  1705  -eobotum 


t  Erf.  326  M(«)acW  —  delumentem,  Corpus  fthuehl  probably  contain  -xx-> 
cf.  p.  71  n. 

+  It  is  possible  however  that  there  may  have  been  a  form  -*tiol-xxn 
originally  beside  -*twixn.  Its  origin  would  be  due  to  the  same  causes  as 
*frw<eaxxl,  cf.  p.  71  n. 
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In  one  gloss  (wan  ting  in  Erfurt)  -A-  is  preserved  in  Epinal, 
lost  in  Corpus  ;   but  the  Latin  is  obscure  :  — 
Ep.     654  scyhend=vaa.nlistis  Cp.  1286  scyend 

In  3  glosses  -h-  is  preserved  in  Epinal,  lost  in  Erfurt  and 
Corpus  :  — 


Ep.        3  tlwhae  =  argillus  Erf.  t/«(o)g         Cp.    207  thoae 

981  sceolhegi  =  str&\ms  (etc.)  sceolegi  1939  scelege 

1062  sueiioras  =  uitelli  sueoras  2121  sueoras 

In  one  gloss  (wanting  in  Corpus)   -A-  is   preserved   in 
Epinal,  lost  in  Erfurt  :  — 
Ep.     240  chyae  =  cornicula  Erf.  ciae 

In  one  gloss  -h-  is  preserved  in  Erfurt,  lost  in  Epinal  and 
Corpus  :  — 
Ep.  1020  ryae  =  ta.peta.  Erf.  hryfiae       Cp.  1977  rye 

In  8  glosses  -A-  is  lost  in  all  three  texts  :  — 

Ep.      49  steeli  =  accearium  Erf.  steli  Cp.      55  steli 

97  <7tttMn<7J  =  apparatione  get(o)lng  185  getiunge 

106  sceptloum  =  a,mentis  -loum  156  -loum 

795  eomc  =  paperum  eorisc  1503  eorisc 

797  faedun  =  pangebant  fcedum  1504  faedun 

881  thuerh/yri  =  salebrae  -fyri  1761  -fyri 

960  eorisc  =  scrirpea  eorisc  1823  eorisc  (etc.) 

1060  t/raekitt=uitas  thuelan  2120  thuelan 

Probably  also  in  the  following  gloss  :  —  f 

Ep.  12  Jlio-  albugo  Erf.^io  Cp.    112  Jlio(ct.jleah 

in  Cura  Pastoralis) 

Indirect  evidence  for  the  loss  of  -A-  is  given  also  by  the 
following  glosses  :  — 

Ep.    610  men=laris  Erf.  men  Cp.  1183  mean      (cf. 

p.  120  n.) 

1005  tMU  =  taxus  iuu        1972  iuu  (cf.  p. 

49  n.) 

t  I  have  omitted  several  words,  on  the  etymology  of  which  I  was  in 
doubt,  both  in  A  and  C.  A  careful  investigation  would  probably  bring  other 
examples  of  contraction  through  loss  of  intervocalic  -h-  to  light.  The  above 
list  is  however  sufficient  to  show  that  the  loss  of  -h-  was  known  in  Arche- 
type i. 
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In  one  gloss  -h-  is  lost  in  Epinal  and  Corpus  (wanting  in 
Erfurt)  :— 

Ep.    489  scaeptloan=la.&aiili&     telo-       Cp.  1005  scaeptloan 
rum 

*  In  3  glosses  -h-  is  lost  in  Erfurt  and  Corpus  (wanting  in 
Epinal) : — 

Erf.    320  se  oritmon=dromidarius  Cp.     708  se  eorodmon 

384  sM'd  =  excolat  800  slid 

1099  s!*eor=uetellus  2107  sueor 

B.  -h-  is  lost  in  Erf.  1161  raa  =  capriolus  and  probably 
in  1114  sloae  =  fisuras,  scisuras.     A  possible  case  of  its  pre- 
servation is  1129  thrahit=  ringitur  (die  hoo  more  canum). 

C.  In  2  glosses  -h-  is  preserved : — 
141  tahae  =  &llox 

403  raha  —  capria 

Perhaps  also  in  the  obscure  gloss  1810  bituihn  =  meotagra 
(but  cf.  p.  137  n.).  In  1960  under  haehnisse  =  sub  cono  -h-  has 
probably  been  restored  from  haeh,  cf.  hehnisse  twice  in  the 
Psalter,  beside  the  regular  heanis(se)  which  seems  to  show 
that  -h-  was  lost  before  -n-  before  the  operation  of  palatal 
umlaut.  In  46  muha  =  aceruus  -h-  seems  to  represent  -3- 
since  mugan  occurs  elsewhere  (cf.  O.N.  mugi).  A  more 
certain  example  of  -^-  =  -3-  is  1576  slahae  =  pectica.  The 
forms  which  occur  elsewhere  are  siege  and  sice.  The  original 
forms  were  no  doubt :  N.  sg.  *slce%ce,  A.G.D.  sg.  *sla-$an ;  the 
modern  form  comes  regularly  from  *slce}ce,  while  the  Corpus 
form  slahae  (i.e.  *sla$ce)  is  a  transformation  of  this  through 
the  influence  of  *sla^an. 

In  13  glosses  -h-  is  lost : — 

372  waeterSram  =  canalibus  1118  ftiendi  (etc.)  =  indolis 

218  healecas  =  archiatros  1234  fiil  =  lima 

552  s?teor=consobrinus  1431  staeZt  =  ocearium 

656  sules  reost  =  dentalia  1892  ear=spicas 

659  _/Zean  =  deglobere  1962  scoere  =  sutrimator 

1033  «oWc«  =  huscide  1991  ftuaelum  =  taenis 

1061  *u'oZ=infima 

Cf.  also  135  mean  =  alcido,  955  me(a)u  =  gabea  (cf.  p.  120)  ; 
1878  sur  =  socer  is  probably  mutilated. 
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The  absolute  agreement  which  exists  between  all  three 
texts  in  several  glosses  (e.g.  Ep.  106,  795,  960,  1060)  is 
explicable  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  forms  are 
faithfully  copied  from  Archetype  I.  Consequently  the  loss 
of  -h-  must  have  taken  place  before  the  compilation  of  Arche- 
type I.,  and  the  forms  in  which  -h-  was  preserved  must  be 
due  to  copying  from  older  documents.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  probable  that  the  cases  of  retention  and  of  omission 
of  -h-  in  Archetype  I.  were  about  equal ;  for  even  where  -h- 
occurs  in  only  one  text  it  is  more  probable  that  it  has  been 
lost  by  the  other  two  texts  independently  than  introduced 
afresh  by  one.  The  treatment  of  -h-  in  the  three  texts 
gives  valuable  evidence  as  to  their  comparative  trustworthi- 
ness in  representing  the  forms  of  Archetype  I.  Omittiug  all 
doubtful  cases  (including  Ep.  610,  1005)  we  find  in  Epinal 
12  cases  of  -h-  preserved  against  9  of  -h-  lost;  in  Erfurt 
preserved  8,  lost  15  ;  in  Corpus  preserved  2,  lost  21.  This 
analysis  confirms  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  p.  Ill,  namely 
that  Epinal  is  a  more  faithful  copy  of  Archetype  II.  than 
Erfurt ;  it  may  now  be  added  that  in  one  respect  at  least 
Archetype  II.  must  have  been  a  far  more  faithful  copy  of 
Archetype  I.  than  Corpus. 

It  is  clear  that  -h-  must  have  been  partly  retained  in  the 
documents  from  which  the  C.  glosses  of  Corpus  are  drawn. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  materials  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  -h-  was  retained  may  have  been  as  great  as  in 
Archetype  I. 


xvii.     The  representation  of  medial  and  final  Germanic  -f-  -f. 

A.     In  8  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -/-  :— 

Ep.     142  uw/=bubu              Erf.  w?//  Cp.    334  uuf  (:  O.H.G.  ilfo) 

150  ce(/)r  =  bruchus            cefr  326  cefer  (:  O.H.G.  keuar) 

183  uulfes  camb  —  camel-     uulfes-  355  wulfes  (:  O.H.G.  wolf) 
lea 

t  Cases  of  -/-  before  voiceless  consonants  are  omitted  except  where  the 
group  has  arisen  through  syncope.  All  words  in  which  it  is  doubtful 
•whether  /,  b  represent  Germ.  /  or  t  are  put  together  on  p.  146  f. 
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Ep.    197  giroefan=cen-       Erf .  geroefan  Cp.  439  geroefan      (cf.      O.H.G. 

sores  ruoua) 

223  giroefa — commenta-  geroefa  533  geroefa 

riensis 

1022  scq/Z=trulla  scolf  2051  scofi  )  (cLO.H..G.sciiuala, 

1065  0Zo<;dscq/Z  =  uatilla  -scofi  2076  -scq/Z)         Nthl.  schoffel) 

1046  o/r=tuber  o(/)r  2074  feo/er  (:  O.H.G.  houar) 

In  the  following  glosses  Erfurt  has  mistakes  which  are  no 
doubt  due  to  the  continental  scribe  : — 

Ep.     459  7io/r  =  gibbus          Erf.  hosr          Cp.    969  hofr  (see  above) 

768^/aZdae  =  papilio  uiualdra         1484  fiffalde  (0.  H.  G.  Jifaltra) 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt   have  -/-   (wanting   in 
Corpus) : — 
Ep.     161  tm/=bufo  Erf.  uuf 

B.  One  gloss  has  -f- : — 
Erf.  1134  fifeldae  -  spalagius  (etc.) 

C.  In  5  glosses  Corpus  has  -/- : — 

230  fraefeli   (etc.)  =  astu   (:  O.H.G.         997  firrg/=graffium  (probably  from 

frauili)  the  same  Latin  word) 

431  fraefeleo  -  calleo  1259  wulf=  lupus  (cf.  355) 

1674  geroefan  =  proceres  (cf.  439  etc.) 

On  the  other  hand  Corpus  has  -b-  in  6  glosses : — 
48  folcgeroebum  =  actiouaris     (cf.       1483  scoble  =  p&l&s  (cf.  2051  etc.) 

439  etc.)  2011  uuicgeroebum  =  teloniaris       (cf. 

214  ce&er=arpia  (cf.  326)  439  etc.) 

1271  o6r  =  margo    (cf.    Kluge,    Wb.5      2081  isernscobl=uatill&  (cf.  1483) 
p.  385  b) 

xviii.     The  representation  of  medial  and  final  Germanic  -5-. 

A.     In  28  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -b- : — 

Ep.        7  teller e  =  &leaion:     Erf.  teblere      Cp.    Ill  teblere  (:  O.H.G.    zabal 

<  Lat.  tabla) 

30  sceabas  =  areoli  scebas  197  sceabas  (:  O.H.G.  scoub) 

124  hraebrebletae  =  ]3icoc&    hebre-  294  haebre-  (:  N.H.G.  haber- 


166  clibecti  =  c\ibosum  clibecti  478  clibecti  (:  O.H.G.  klep) 

172  tebelstan  =  calculus  tebil-  349  tebl-  (cf.  Ep.  7) 

(etc.) 

178  teblith-cotiza,t  teblith  497  tebleth  (cf.  Ep.  7) 

192  obaer(s)taelendi=  ober-  507  ober-(: O.H.G. ubar,ubiri) 

conuiuceos 
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Ep. 


bebr 

libr- 

obea 

sceabas 

-haebuc 

geben- 
ober- 


194  obaerstaelid=        Erf.  ober- 

conuicta 
399  bebr- fiber 
405 
421 

468  sceabas = garbas 
497  uualh(h)ebuc  =  horo- 

dius 
525  gibaen  uuaes  =  in- 

pendebatur 
538  oberuuaenidae  —  in- 

solesceret 
619  earbetlicust  =  mole- 

stissimum 
625  nabae  =  modioli 
633  lebil  =  manile 
718  aelbitu=o\oi  (etc.) 
724  scn'6wn=promulga- 

runt 
745  cebisae=pelicQB 

853  sceaba  (etc.)  =  runcina 

854  filter e  in  ebhatis= 

rabulus 

927  eborthrotae  =  8ca,s& 
942  ansuebidum  =  sopitis 


Cp.  515  ober-     (:     O.H.G.    ubar, 

ubiri  f) 

867  bebr  (:  O.H.G. 
873  libr-  (:  O.H.G. 
919  obet  (:  O.H.G.  obaz) 
951  sceabas  (cf.  Ep.  30) 
1016  -habuc  (:  O.H.G. 


1086  geben-  (:  Goth.  #i&an) 
1099  ober-  (cf.  Ep.  192,  4) 


easbedlicust    1320  earbetlicust  (:  Goth,  ar- 


nebee 
lebil 
ejbitu 
scribun  • 

caebis 
sceaba 
-ebhatis 

ebor- 
ensuebitum 


1322  nabae  (:  O.H.G.  naba) 
1269  lebil  (:  O.H.G.  label) 
1439  aelbitu  (:  O.H.G.  albiz) 
1628  scribun  (:  O.H.G.  scriban) 

1540  cebise  (:  O.H.G.  kebisa) 
1755  sceaba  (:  O.H.G.  scaba) 
1705  -eobotum  (cf.  Goth,  ibuks 

etc.) 

1816  ebor-  (:  O.H.G.  ebur) 
1882  onsuebdum  (:  O.H.G.  int- 


995  lebil=tiiplia  lebil 

1052  eborspreot  =  uenabula    ebor- 
1057  libr-  (Erf.  uicatum)      libr 


2045  lebl  (cf.  Ep.  633) 
2089  eobor-  (cf.  Ep.  927) 
2119  libr  (cf.  Ep.  405) 


In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -b-   (wanting   in 
Corpus) : — 

Ep.    674  naechthraebn=      Erf.  -hrcebn 
nycticorax 

In  8  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -b-  (lost  in  Epinal): — 
Erf.    272  6e6fr  =  castorius        .  Cp.  385  beber  (cf.  Ep.  399) 

469  gabul-     (:  O.H.G.     gabala, 

gabal) 

558  eobur-  (cf.  Ep.  927) 
398  wibil  (:  O.H.G.  wibil) 
707  -olbenda  (:  Goth,  ulbandus) 
638  dobgendi  (:  M.H.G.  top 
648  gedaebeni-  (:  Goth,  gadaban) 


293  gabelrend  -  circinno 

303  aebordrotae  =  colicum 

310  UMi'6i7=cantarus 

319  afyrid  obbenda  =  dromidus 

322  dobendi  =  decrepita 

336  gedqbin  ^e&iZ=debita 

pensio 

367  ste,b  =  exiio  (etc.) 


785  -staeb  (:  Goth,  stab-im) 


t  These  two  examples  are  not  quite  safe,  cf.  Goth.  ufar. 
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In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -6-  against  Epinal 
-bf-  (no  doubt  a  correction)  : 

Ep.  1010  nabfogar=terre-    Erf.  ndboger    Cp.  2002  nabogaar  (cf.  Ep.  625) 
bellus 

In  8  glosses  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -b-  against  Corpus 


Ep.      51  an  ba  halbae=     Erf.  -halbe       Cp.    121  halfe  (:  Goth,  halba) 

altrinsecus 

136  staf.blidrae  =  \>a,l\i8t&     steb-  263  staef-  (cf.  Erf.  367) 

577  staebplegan  =  ludi  lit-    scaeb-  1245  staef-  (         „         ) 

terari 

635  «aH>  =  malagna  salb  1272  salf  (:  0.  E.G.  salba) 

642  uuaelreab-m&nu-         -reab  1277  -reaf  (:  O.H.G.  roub) 

bium 
673  naecht(h)raebn=  -hraebn  1384  -hraefn  (:  O.H.G. 

noctua  (etc.) 
880  thebanthorn  —  T&mnus   theban-  1710  deofe:  —  (:  O.H.G.  depan- 

dorri) 
931  ha(l)bclungni  =  semi-     Tiato-  1844  AaZ/-  (cf.  Ep.  51) 

gelato 

probably  also  : 

Ep.     864  gistaebn$ndrae  =    Erf.  -staebnen  Cp.  1721  -staefnendrae     (cf.     Erf. 
reciprocate  367  ?) 

so  also  according  to  Sweet  (O.E.T.  p.  516  b.): 

Ep.     630  thebscib=mimo-    Erf.  thebscip   Cp.  1316  fteofscip  (:  Goth  |>m&s  etc. 
paro  but  the  Latin  word  is  unknown  to  me). 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  has  -b-  against  Corpus  -/-  (lost  in 
Epinal)  :  — 


Erf.    285  7waeZm  =  corax  Cp.     553  hraefn  (cf.  Ep.  673) 

363  erabedlicae-egre  729  earfedlice  (cf.  Ep.  619) 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -b-  against  Corpus  -/-  (wanting  in 
Erfurt)  :— 

Ep.    656  geormantlab  (etc.)  =  malua       Cp.  1288  gearwan      leaf     (:    Goth. 

laubos,  N.  pi.) 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -b-  against  Erfurt  -p-,  Corpus 
f  .  _ 

Ep.  1089  gilebdae=ueri-      Erf.  gilepdae  Cp.  2080  gilefde(:Goth.uslaubjan) 
cundiae  concesserim 
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In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -b-  against  Erfurt 

-/-=- 

Ep.        6  teblae  =  &lea  Erf.  tefil          Cp.    110  tebl 

In  3  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -f-  against  Epinal 
-b-:— 

Ep.      52  faerscribaen=        Erf.  -serif  en    Cp.      69  -serif  en  (cf.  Ep.  724) 

addictus 
848  hraebne.sfoot  =  qiim-     hrafnces-         1697  hraefnes-  (cf.  Ep.  673) 

quefolium 

1047  sinuurbul=teies  sinuulfur        2008  siurihuurful     (:    O.H.G. 

sinhwerbal)  f 

so  also  in  all  probability  :  — 

Ep.  915  anhaebd  =  suspensus,  Erf.  anhcebd,  Cp.  1947,  ahaefd  (:  hebban 
related  to  Goth,  hafjan  etc.  Two  originally  distinct  (but  re- 
lated) verbs  seem  to  have  been  confused  in  English). 

In  2  glosses  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -f-  against  Corpus 
-&-:— 

Ep.    536  unofaercumen-       Erf.  unofer-     Cp.  1097  unober-  (cf.  Ep.  192) 

(rae)  =  indigestae 
762  sifunsterri=f\i&da,s      fun-  1599  sibun-  (:  Goth,  sibun) 

In  one  probable  case  all  three  texts  have  -/-  :  — 

Ep.  75  staefne,ndra=  Erf.  staefnen-  Cp.  126  staefnendra  (cf.  Ep.  864) 
alternantium  dra 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -f-  (lost  in  Epinal):  — 

Erf.    300  wue/*=caldica  Cp.  482  wefl  (cf.  O.H.G.  weban) 

392  ?/<?#  =  edera  718  ifegn    (:  O.H.G.     ebahewi, 

ebawi,  ebah) 

In  one   gloss   Epinal   has   -/-   (wanting   in    Erfurt   and 
Corpus)  :  — 

Ep.  1084  7irae/na<>s/ot  =  quinquefolimn  (Cf.  Ep.  848) 


In  one  probable  case  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -f-  against 
Corpus  -u-  :  — 

Ep.    653  do/a<?=morda-      Erf.  clofce        Cp.  1327  clouae  (cf.  M.H.G.  klobe) 
cius 

f  -b-  over  -/-  in  Epinal,  cf.  Sweet's  note  ad  loc. 
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In  one  probable  case  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -u-  against 
Corpus  -f- : 

Ep.     428  siuida  —  furfures,  Erf.  siuida,  Cp.  940  sififtan  (probably  connected 
with  O.H.G.  sib,  cf.  Cp.  597,  below). 

B.  Erfurt  has  -b-  in  two  glosses  : — 

1136  lebuendi  =  &dfectuos\is  (etc.)  1141  tebleri  (etc.)  =  aleator  (cf.  Ep.  7) 

(:  Goth.  Hub-) 

Erfurt  has  also  two  examples  of  -f- : — 
1142  tefil=&lia  (cf.  Ep.  7)  1155  cwcae//=baccula(:  O.H.G.  kalb) 

C.  In  27  glosses  Corpus  has  -b- : — 

30  aelbitu  =  tantalus  (cf.  Ep.  718)  1210  afroebirdun  =  lenirent         (cf. 
98  ebnwege  =  a,eqmpenanm  (:  Goth.  O.H.G.  Jluobara) 

ibns)  1397  -earbefte  =  -negotio  (cf.  Ep.  619) 

179  eo6or  =  aper  (cf.  Ep.  927)  1413  -fr/bsn  =  obligamentum  (:  Goth. 
193  lebel  =  a.quem&le  (cf.  Ep.  633)  lubja-) 

303  /ter&f'd  =  bipertitum  (cf.  Ep.  51)  1441  staeb  =  olastrum  (:  Goth,  stab- 
399  heber= caper  (cf.  Ep.  124)  im) 

452  tyrb  =  cespiies  (:  O.H.G.  zurba)  1457  -heldiobul  =  orcus   (:  Lat.   dia- 
597  s/6i  =  crebrum  (:  O.H.G.  sib)  bolus) 

631  obgibeht  =  destituit      (:   Goth.  1464  eburfSring  =  orion  (cf.  Ep.  927) 

giban)  1622  wnZ«&  =  posthumus    (cf.    Goth. 
658  sm'&t'?i  =  decerni  (cf.  Ep.  724)  laiba) 

740  gesuirbet  =  elimat     (:  O.H.G.  1498  wt&Z  =  panpila  (cf.  Erf.  310) 

swerba>i)  1694  geeblicadun  =  quadrare  (cf.  98) 

764  Jmer6ende  =  errabiles  (:  O.H.G.  1712  gabulrond= radio  (cf.  Erf.  293) 

hwarbian)  1778  7iae6  =  salum  (:  M.H.G.  hap) 

1180  hebenhus  =  lacunar     (:    Goth.  1930  lybesne  =  stiena,a  (cf.  1413) 

himins)  2164  stebn  =  no-x.  (:  Goth,  stibna) 

2176  loob=ymnua  (:  O.H.G.  lob) 

probably  also  in  2108  huerb  =  uertil  (cf.  O.H.G.  hwarblih, 
cf.  p.  122) ;  and  perhaps  in  216  sibaed  =  arbatae  (cf.  Ep.  428), 
cf.  also  376  caebestr  =  capistrum  (probably  from  the  same 
word). 

In  19  glosses  Corpus  has  -/-: — 

27  eofor\>rote  =  scisc&  (cf.  Ep.  927)  474  oefsung  =  circinatio  (cf.   Goth. 
92  efnum  =  aequatis  (cf.  98)  ubizwa) 

173  aWMwt/=anus  (:  O.H.G.  wip)  482  owef  (etc.)  =  cladica  (cf.  O.H.G. 
281  stofa  =  balneum     (cf.    O.H.G.  weban) 

stuba)  489  half=clima  (cf.  Ep.  51) 

299  seoZ/&ONan=biothanatas(:Goth.  699  ofgefen - distitutum  (cf.  631) 

silba)  1147  hindcaelf=mu\us(ct.  Erf.  1155) 

17 
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1260  wylf=lupa  (:  O.H.G.  imilpa)  1644  ascufiS  =  praecipitat  (cf.   Goth. 
1499  Mwe/Z  =  panuculum  (cf.  Erf.  300)  -skiuban] 

1558  clijhlep=pea8um  (cf.  Ep.  166)  2016  w«e/Z  =  titica  (cf.  Erf.  300) 

1583  co/a  =  pistrimum(:M.H.G.fco6e)  2144  caeZ/=uitulus  (cf.  Erf.  1155) 

1587  cqfincel  =  pistrilla  (         ,,         )  2145  cucaelf=mtu\&  (        ,,          ) 

Cf.  also  430  caefli  —  capistro  (probably  <  Lat.  capulum). 

Note.     Forms  in  which  the  etymological  value  of  b,f  is 
uncertain. 


A.     In  3  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -/- : — 

Ep.    517  ri8Cthyfil=i\mge-  Erf.  -thyfil      Cp.  1159  -Kyfel 

turn 

647  scaZ/r  =  mergulus  scalfr  1304  scalfur 

996  hrofuuy(r)cta.=tig-        hrof-  2020  /wo/-  (:  O.N.  hrof) 

narius 

In   one   gloss   Epinal  and   Erfurt  have  -/-  (wanting  in 
Corpus) : — 
Ep.    609  hrof=  lacuna         Erf.  hrof  (cf.  Ep.  996) 

In   one  gloss    Epinal   has   -/-   (wanting   in    Erfurt   and 
Corpus): — 
Ep.    662  scalfr  =  mergus  (cf.  647) 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -/-  against  Erfurt 
-&-:— 
Ep.       58  scaldthyftas  =  alg&,Erf.  -(t)hyblas,  Cp.    128  -hyflas 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -f-  against  Corpus  -b-  (Epinal 

-H:- 

Ep.    613  cft>ae  =  lappa        Erf.  clifae        Cp.  1184  clibe 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  has  -f-  against  Corpus  -b-  (lost  in 
Epinal) : — 
Erf.    258  hafaern  =  cancer  Cp.  379  haebrn 

In  2  glosses  Erfurt  has  -b-  against  Corpus  -/- : — 

Erf.    250  rede  clabre=c&lte.  Cp.  375  clafre  (cf.  Nthl.  klaver) 

254  huitti  clabre-c&lesta.  377  clafre  (  „  ) 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -b-  against  Erfurt 
f  . 

Ep.     684  /m&rrn  =  nepa        Erf.  hafern      Cp.  1370  haebern 
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In  4  glosses  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -b-  against  Corpus 

-/:- 

Ep.     179  hualb  =  con-           Erf.  halb  Cp.    498  hualf    (:     O.N.     hualf, 

uexum  O.H.G.  welben) 

627  sq/6£a  =  mafortae          scybla  1267  scufla  (:  O.N. skupla, sky- 
pill  ?) 

631  g loob  =  manica               glob  1268  glof 

832  scabfoot  =  p&n8&            scaab-  1513  sea/-  (:  O.N.  skeifr) 


In  5  glosses  all  three  texts  have  -b- : — 

Ep.    115  gaebuli  =  &ere        Erf.  gaebuli     Cp.      96  geabuli  (:  Goth,  giban?) 

alieno 

602  7ie6iW  =  liciatorium       hebild  1232  hebeld  (:  M.L.G.  hevelte) 

757  \>orch  obst  =  per  anti-     -obust  1546  obst  (:  0.  Sax.  obast) 

cipationem 

864  lerb  =  scirpea,  (etc.)        lebrae  1804  lebr 

1058  ceb$rtuun  —  uestibu-      caeber-  2094  caebr- 

lum 

In   two   glosses   Erfurt   and    Corpus   have   -b-   (lost   in 
Epinal)  : — 

Erf.    336  ged$bin  gebil  =  debita  Cp.  648  -geabuli  (cf.  Ep.  115) 

pensio 
394  gebles  morning  =  exactio  813  geabules-  (        , ,        ) 

B.  Erfurt  has  one  example  of  -f-\ — 
1106  nefern  —  cancer  (cf.  258) 

C.  Corpus  has  -/-  in  3  glosses  : — 

133  %_/?  =  aluearia  (:  M.L.G.  huue,  cf.  Zupitza,  Gutt.  p.  128) 
1956  sue(f)l  sueart  =  sulforia  (:  Goth,  swibls,  O.H.G.  swebal,  sweual) 
2013  fcro/=tholus  (cf.  Ep.  996) 

-b-  occurs  in  10  glosses ; — 

645  seobgendum  (etc.)  =  querelis  (etc.)  (cf.  M.H.G.  siufzen,  siuften,  Kluge, 

Wb5.  p.  347  b.) 

803  asua6  =  exorbitans  (:  O.N.  sulfa,  cf.  O.H.G.  sweben,  sweibdn) 
881  gebellicum  wa(g)nfearu=fi8Cfilis  reda  (cf.  Ep.  115) 
1219  hebelgerd  =  liciatorium  (cf.  Ep.       1818  uuebung  —  scena      (:      O.H.G. 

602)  weban?) 

1233  hel)eld$red  =  \ici&  (cf.  Ep.  602)        1823  leber  (etc.)  =  scirpea(cf.Ep.894) 
1311  scraeb  =  merga  (:  O.N.  skarfr?)        1879  slebescoh  (etc.)  =  soccus 
1317  hlibendri  =  minaci 

17—2 
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The  results  of  this  analysis  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  The  representation  of  Germ.  5  in  A  gives  valuable 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  comparative  trustworthiness  of  the 
three  texts  in  reproducing  the  forms  of  Archetype  I.     Omit- 
ting (Ep.)  75,  428,  630,  653,  864— on  which  some  doubt  may 
reasonably  be  felt — the  statistics  for  the  three  texts  are  as 
follows :  Epinal  has  44  b  against  3/  (omitting  1010),  Erfurt 
49  b  against  8/,  Corpus  40  b  against  18/.     This  result  con- 
firms the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  p.  140,  namely  that  Epinal 
is  a  more  faithful  copy  of  Archetype  II.  than  Erfurt,  and  that 
Archetype    II.    was    a   very   much    more    faithful   copy   of 
Archetype  I.  than  Corpus. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  -b-  was  used  for  Germ./ 
in  Archetype  I.     It  is  likewise  highly  improbable  that  -f- 
was  used  for  Germ.  5  in  more  than  three  or  four  glosses  at 
the  most.    Indeed  there  is  not  one  absolutely  certain  example. 
This  being  so  there  is  every  probability  that  those  words  in 
the  "  uncertain  "  lists  which  appear  in  all  three  texts  with 
-f-  or  -b-,  contain  Germ,  f  and  Germ.  5  respectively. 

3.  In  the   C  glosses  Corpus  has  6  b  against  5  -f-  for 
Germ,  -f- ;  19  -/-  against  27  -b-  (omitting  doubtful  cases)  for 
Germ.  15.     Since  the  proportion  in  the  latter  case  is  greater 
than  in  the  A  glosses  and  since  these  also  contain  no  examples 
of  -b-  for  Germ./,  it  is  probable  that  the  confusion  of  Germ.  5 
and /in  C  is  partly  inherited  from  older  documents.     It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  all  the  examples  of  -b-  for  Germ. /occur 
in  the  medial  position,  while  of  the  examples  of-/-  for  Germ.  5 
9  occur  in  the  final  position  against  5  -b-  (including  the  first 
members  of  compounds),  while  10  occur  in  the  medial  position 
against  22  -b-.     This  is  still  more  marked  in  the  A  glosses : 
of  the  40  occurrences  of  -b-  for  Germ.  6,  39  are  in  the  medial 
position,  only  one  in  the  final ;  of  the  18  occurrences  of  -/- 
12  are  in  the  medial  position,  6  in  the  final.    These  statistics 
seem  rather  to  point  to  a  change  of  (voiced)  5  to  (voiceless) 
/  in  the  final  position  beside  the  change  of  (voiceless)  /  to 
(voiced)  5  in  the  medial. 
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xix.     The  orthography  of  the  Glossaries. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  age  of  the  three 
texts  and  if  possible  the  locality  to  which  the  scribes  belonged, 
it  is  worth  while  to  investigate  a  few  of  the  points  in  which 
the  early  texts  show  orthographical  differences.  Only  those 
glosses  which  occur  in  Epinal  need  be  dealt  with.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  be  enough  to  give  merely  the 
references. 

1.     The  representation  of  the  sound-group  -%£-. 

Epinal  has  altogether  23  examples  of  -ct-  (including  1093 
where  -o-  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  -c-),  5  examples  of  -cht-, 
and  one  doubtful  example  of  -ht-  (936.  cf.  Sweet,  ad  loc.). 
To  these  correspond  in  Erfurt  (omitting  obvious  mistakes) 
15  examples  of  -ct-,  6  of  -cht-  and  3  -ht- ;  while  Corpus  has 
10  -ct-,  3  -cht-,  13  -ht-.  The  distribution  of  these  is  as 
follows : — 

All  three  texts  have  -ct-  in  6  glosses: — 85,  166,  204,  247, 
868,  999.  To  these  may  be  added  857  and  866,  where 
Erfurt  has  -c-  and  -t-  respectively. 

Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -ct-  against  Corpus  -cht-  in  one 
gloss:  513.  so  also  in  928  where  Erfurt  has  -t-. 

Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -ct-  against  Corpus  -ht-  in  5 
glosses:— 10,  516,  579,  723,  1093. 

Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -ct-  against  Erfurt  -cht-  in  2 
glosses: — 509,  544. 

Epiual  has  -ct-  against  Erf.  -cht-,  Cp.  -ht-  in  one  gloss : — 
836. 

Epinal  has  -ct-  against  Erf.  -cht-  in  one  gloss  (wanting  in 
Corpus):  524.  (cf.  also  673.);  and  in  one  gloss  against  Erf. 
-th-:  674. 

In  2  glosses  Epinal  has  -ct-  against  Erf.,  Cp.  -ht-: — 155, 
)96. 

In  one  gloss  all  three  texts  have  -cht-  :  187. 

In  2  glosses  Epinal  has  -cht-  against  Erf.  -ct-,  Cp.  -ht- : — 
533,  673. 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Erfurt  have  -cht-  against  Corpus 
-ht-:  756. 
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In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -cht-  against  Erf.,  Cp.  -ht-  :  574. 

Corresponding  to  Ep.  -ht-  in  936  (wanting  in  Erfurt) 
Corpus  has  -ht-. 

-ct-  was  without  doubt  the  usual  representation  of  this 
sound-group  in  Archetype  I.  -cht-  may  also  have  been  used, 
but  -ht-  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  The  latter  was  evi- 
dently the  representation  familiar  to  the  scribe  of  Corpus. 

2.  The  representation  of  -gg-,  -gg-. 

Epinal  has  -gg-  consistently — six  examples  in  all.  Cor- 
responding to  these  Erfurt  has  3  -eg-,  2  -g-,  and  one  -c- ; 
Corpus  has  2  -gg-,  2  -eg-,  and  one  -eg-  (probably  a  mistake 
for  -eg-).  The  occurrences  are  as  follows : — 

In  2  glosses  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -gg-  against  Erfurt 
-eg- :- 

Ep.    422  sugga  Erf.  sucga  Cp.    878  sugga 

916  mygg  niycg  1814  mygg 

In  one  gloss  Erfurt  and  Corpus  have  -eg-  against  Epinal 
-99-  '•— 

Ep.    463  segg  Erf.  secg  Cp.    977  saccg 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -gg-,  Erfurt  -c-,  Corpus  -eg- : — 
Ep.      44  earuuigga  Erf.  aeruuica  Cp.    240  earwicga 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -gg-,  Erfurt  -g-,  Corpus  -eg- : — 
Ep.    966  segg  Erf.  seg  Cp.  1786  seeg 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -gg-  against  Erfurt  -g- : — 
Ep.    781  ilugsegg  Erf.  ilugseg  (cf.  Cp.  1487) 

The  two  occurrences  of  -gg-  in  Corpus  prevent  us  from 
supposing  that  this  is  a  peculiarity  due  to  the  scribe  of 
Epinal.  It  is  more  likely  also  that  -eg-  should  have  been 
substituted  for  -gg-  than  vice  versa,  for  -eg-  (-gc-)  is  practi- 
cally universal  in  other  texts.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
in  this  respect  also  Epinal  has  preserved  a  feature  of 
Archetype  I. 

3.  The  representation  of  -w-. 

In  Epinal  this  sound  is  most  frequently  represented  by 
-MM-  though  -u-  is  also  used,  especially  after  consonants.  In 
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Erfurt  -u-  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  Epinal.  The 
Runic  letter  w  (wyn),  which  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  Corpus, 
occurs  only  nine  times  in  Epinal.  Of  the  corresponding 
cases  in  Corpus  5  have  -w-,  4  -uu-:  The  representation  in 
Erfurt  is  as  follows  : — 

Erfurt  has  -u-  against  Epinal  and  Corpus  -w-  in  2 
glosses  : — 118,  162. 

Erfurt  has  -uu-  against  Epinal  and  Corpus  -w-  in  2 
glosses:— 118,  1014 

Erfurt  has  -p-  against  Epinal  and  Corpus  -w-  in  one 
gloss  :— 173. 

Erfurt  together  with  Corpus  has  -uu-  against  Epinal  -w- 
in  2  glosses  :— 1059,  1071. 

Erfurt  has  -b-  against  Epinal  -w-,  Corpus  -uu-  in  one 
gloss  :— 1059. 

Erfurt  has  -u-  against  Epinal  -w-,  Corpus  -uu-  in  one 
gloss  :— 1068. 

Erfurt  has  another  example  of  p-  in  388  (Cp.  736.  w-, 
lost  in  Epinal).  The  extraordinarily  small  number  of  mistakes 
in  Erfurt  seems  to  point  to  the  absence  of  -w-  in  Archetype 
ii.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  English  original  of  Erfurt 
substituted  -u-,  -uu-,  for  (Runic)  -w-,  and  this  explanation  is 
favoured  by  two  significant  facts :  in  Ep.  769  sper\>i  (Erf. 
spreui,  Cp.  1581  smeoruue)  the  text  from  which  Epinal  is 
copied  would  seem  to  have  had  -w--f- ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Epinal  is  not  a  direct  copy  from  Archetype  II. 
Another  case  of  the  same  kind  is  Ep.  444  fyoot  against  Erf. 
puoo(d).  Again  in  564  Erfurt  has  the  following  gloss:  lepor, 
subtilitas  uel  p'uod  (Ep.  uuo]>,  Cp.  1196  wooS);  the  simplest 
explanation  of  this  is  to  suppose  that  the  scribe  of  Erfurt's 
original  first  copied  w-  and  then  wrote  -u-,  perhaps  partly 
erasing  the  former  (cf.  also  444  above).  The  appearance  of 
uu-  in  the  corresponding  gloss  of  Epinal  suggests  that  this 
substitution  may  have  taken  place  elsewhere  also.  It  is  at 
least  remarkable  that  Epinal  has  no  examples  of  -w-  between 

t  The  mistake  is  easy  to  understand,  for  the  word  had  already  been 
rendered  unintelligible  by  the  earlier  mistake  of  -p-  for  -in-. 
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173  and  1014.  I  am  inclined  therefore  to  believe  that  -w- 
was  used  in  Archetype  II.  and  that  in  some  cases  (e.g. 
probably  178,  388,  564)  it  may  have  been  copied  from 
Archetype  I. 

4.  The  use  of  the  Runic  letter  ]? : 

This  letter  is  more  frequent  than  (Runic)  w,  though  the 
sound  is  far  more  often  represented  by  -th-  etc.  Alto- 
gether (omitting  444  and  769  where  it  is  used  for  w-)  -]>- 
occurs  19  times.  In  one  gloss  (613)  it  seems  to  have  been 
substituted  for  -b-  or  -/-.  The  remaining  cases  together 
with  the  corresponding  letters  in  Erfurt  and  Corpus  are  as 
follows : — 

In  10  glosses  (11  cases)  Epinal  has  -]>-,  Erfurt  -d-,  Corpus 
-«-:— 118,  162,  564,  741,  753,  760,  763,  846,  1037  (twice), 
1093. 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -]>-  against  Erfurt  and  Corpus -3- : 
542. 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  has  -]>-,  Erfurt,  -d-  Corpus  -t- :  628. 

In  two  glosses  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -]?-  against  Erfurt 
-d- :  738,  845. 

In  one  gloss  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  ]?-  while  Erfurt 
simply  omits  a  letter :  532  (Erf.  ingungae). 

The  remaining  two  cases  are  in  601  :  Ep.  ]>u]>istil,  Erf. 
popistil,  Cp.  1179  ]>uftistel. 

The  small  number  of  cases  in  which  Corpus  has  -}>-  corre- 
sponding to  Epinal  -)?-  makes  it  doubtful  whether  this  letter 
was  used  in  Archetype  I.,  for  elsewhere  -}>-  is  not  rare  in 
Corpus.  It  is  probable  that  Archetype  II.  had  -]?-  at  least  in 
532  and  601.  The  frequent  -d-  of  Erfurt  is  perhaps  a  sub- 
stitution for  3  due  to  the  continental  scribe. 

5.  The  use  of  the  letter  -3-. 

This  letter  occurs  altogether  8  times  in  Epinal.  In  2 
cases  (754,  838)  we  find  -d-  in  the  corresponding  glosses  of 
Erfurt  and  Corpus,  but  there  may  have  been  a  sound-change. 
In  one  gloss  (796)  Erfurt  has  -d-,  Corpus  -3- ;  in  another 
case  in  the  same  gloss  Erfurt  has  -3-,  Corpus  -th-.  In  one 
gloss  (1039)  Erfurt  has  -t-,  Corpus  3-,  In  2  other  glosses 
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(661,  709)  Epinal  and  Corpus  have  -3-;  of  these  the  first  is 
wanting  in  Erfurt,  while  the  second  has  a  mutilated  form. 
Lastly  in  707  Epinal  has  3-  against  Corpus  }>-,  while  in 
Erfurt  the  letter  is  omitted  (the  Epinal  form  also  being 
mutilated).  There  are  (besides  796)  three  occurrences  of 
-5-  in  Erfurt :  456  against  Epinal  th-,  Corpus  3- ;  583  against 
Epinal  th- ;  997  against  Epinal  -d-.  The  last  two  forms  do 
not  occur  in  Corpus. 

Since  -3-  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  Corpus,  the  fact  that 
Epinal  and  Corpus  agree  in  -6-  in  four  glosses  can  prove 
nothing  for  Archetype  I.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
(p.  152)  that  where  Erfurt  has  -d-  its  English  original  may 
often  have  had  -3-.  The  rarity  of  -3-  in  Epinal  however 
makes  it  probable  that  these  cases  were  substitutions  (for 
-th-,  -]?-,  etc.)  made  in  that  text  rather  than  copied  from 
Archetype  II.  Erfurt  has  -d-,  -3-  beside  Epinal  -3-  in  only 
four  cases,  and  all  of  these  are  in  words  which  are  usually 
written  with  -d-,  three  of  them  representing  sounds  which 
underwent  a  change  from  ]?  >  d.  It  is  likely  therefore  that 
in  Epinal  they  denote"  a  voiced  spirant. 


xx.     The  comparative  faithfulness  of  the  three  texts. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion  on  this  question  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  only  those  points  of 
language  or  orthography  which  certainly  involve  the  pre- 
servation of  archaisms  and  which  can  not  be  attributed  to 
dialectic  or  local  peculiarities.  Among  these  six  (three 
linguistic  and  three  orthographical)  may  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  The  preservation  of  interior  -h-. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  distinction  between  Germ.y 
and  Germ.  5. 

3.  The  preservation  of  the  distinction  between  ce  and  i 
in  unaccented  syllables. 

4.  The  representation  of  the  sound-group  -^t-. 

5.  The  representation  of  -gg-  (and  -$$-). 

6.  The  representation  of  the  sounds  w  and  ]?. 
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In  regard  to  1,  2,  4,  5  it  has  already  been  shown  (pp.  140, 
148  ff.)  that  Epinal  is  more  archaic  than  Erfurt  and  that 
Archetype  II.  (as  inferred  generally  from  the  agreement  of 
Epinal  and  Erfurt)  must  have  been  much  more  archaic  than 
Corpus.  In  regard  to  6  also  Corpus  shows  a  less  archaic 
orthography  than  the  other  two  texts.  In  regard  to  3 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  inflexional  syllables  -e-  (for  ce,  i) 
is  much  more  frequent  in  Corpus  than  in  either  of  the  other 
texts ;  again  in  the  prefix  gi-,  ge-  Epinal  has  according  to 
Dieter  (§  29)  40  gi-  against  14  ge-,  while  Corpus  has  only 
one  example  of  gi-  against  over  150  ge-. 

Where  differences  of  dialect  are  involved,  Corpus  may 
sometimes  preserve  the  forms  of  Archetype  I.  better  than 
the  other  texts.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  palatal  umlaut  (cf.  p.  133). 
On  the  other  hand  in  cases  where  all  materials  for  applying 
a  test  are  wanting,  as  e.g.  in  the  representation  of  Q  and  of 
(cf.  pp.  Ill,  114),  I  am  inclined  to  place  greater  reliance  on 
the  evidence  of  Epinal  and  Erfurt,  especially  the  former, 
than  on  Corpus,  in  consequence  of  the"  greater  conservatism 
displayed  in  general  by  those  texts. 


xxi.     The  age  of  the  Texts. 

1.  The  date  at  which  the  compilation  of  Archetype  I. 
took  place  may  be  conjectured  with  reasonable  probability 
from  its  treatment  of  (intersonantal)  Germ.  %,  f,  5,  as  also 
from  certain  peculiarities  in  its  orthography.  Since  inter- 
vocalic -h-  (as  also  -h-  before  -I-  etc.)  was  undoubtedly  lost 
(cf.  p.  140),  the  compilation  can  scarcely  have  been  made 
earlier  than  about  670 — 680.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  ce1,  a?  seem  to  have  been  usually  expressed  by 
-e-.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  change  of  <&,  oea>  e 
took  place  earlier  in  some  dialects  than  in  Northumbrian 
(cf.  p.  23  ff.) ;  yet  isolated  examples  of  -ae-  survive  in  the 
earliest  Kentish,  East-Saxon  and  Mercian  texts  (cf.  Chart. 
1,  4,  13).  Oa  the  other  hand  the  latest  possible  date  may 
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be  approximately  fixed  by  the  treatment  of  Germ,  -f-,  -5-. 
It  has  been  shown  (p.  148),  that  the  confusion  of  these  sounds 
was  practically  unknown  in  Archetype  I.  Now  in  the  Moore 
MS.  of  Bede  (737)  Germ.  5  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  repre- 
sented by  -/-:  thus  aelf-  III.  1,  24,  iv.  21,  v.  24,  against 
aelb-  iv.  26 ;  gef-  iv.  Praef.  against  geb-  IV.  12,  v.  8 ;  suef- 
IV.  11  against  suceb-  V.  8  ;  so  also  gefrin  II.  14,  eafa  III.  24  ; 
on  the  other  hand  cnob-  III.  19.  In  all  these  cases  C  agrees 
with  M  except  in  II.  14,  IV.  26,  IV.  Praef.,  where  it  has  gebrin 
$lf-,  gem-  respectively.  On  the  other  hand  B  and  N  have 
-b-  against  the  -/-  of  M  and  C  in  in.  24,  IV.  21,  aelb-,  iv. 
Praef.  geb- ;  B  also  has  eaba  (in.  24)  against  M  eafa  (cf. 
also  Sweet's  note  to  II.  14).  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
Bede  himself  did  not  write  -f-  so  frequently  as  M  and  C 
appear  to  indicate.  Yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  confusion  of  -5-  and  -f-  had  begun  during  his  life- 
time. Another  example  of  -/-  for  5  which  belongs  in  all 
probability  to  a  still  earlier  date  is  Clerm.  wylif  (cf.  p.  24). 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  confusion  of 

5  and  /  took   place  earlier  in   Northumbrian   than  in  the 
Southern  dialects.     For  the  latter  we  have  during  this  early 
period   nothing   but  a  few   charters,   so    that   the    material 
is  very  limited  ;  yet  in  the  Mercian-Kentish  Chart.  17  (A.D. 
742)  we  find  ecglaf  (cf.  angenlabes  in  Chart.  1),  while  of  a 
in   the   same    Charter  is  obviously  the  same  name  as  oba 
in   Chart.   9  (A.D.   736).     Chart.   2  (assigned  by  Sweet   to 
693 — 731)  has  aelf,  but    unfortunately  the  reading  seems 
to  be    uncertain.     Chart.  13  (770)  has  oelffLced  ;   after  800 
examples  are  plentiful.     Limited   as  it  is,  the  evidence  is 
enough  to   show  that  by  about  730 — 740  Germ.  5   and  f 
were  already  confused  in  all  dialects.     720  is  therefore  the 
latest  probable  date  for  a  composition  in  which  these  sounds 
were  still  kept  distinct.     This  conclusion  is  fully  in  harmony 
with  the  orthographical  evidence.     In  Chart.  5  (700 — 715), 

6  (732),  7  (740),  9  (736),  17  (742)  -xt-  is  consistently  repre- 
sented by  -lit-  (-htt-)  and  so  also  usually  in  all  subsequent 
charters  ;  -ct-  occurs  only  in  Chart.  1  (692,  3),  2  (693 — 731), 
4  (679).     It  is  true  that  the  Moore  MS.  of  Bede  writes  -ct- 
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consistently,  but  the  Northern  orthography  is  generally  con- 
servative ;  in  Liber  Vitae  also  -ct-  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
form,  while  the  Runic  letters  w  and  J?  are  altogether  unknown 
in  the  early  Northern  texts.  Again,  with  one  or  two  isolated 
exceptions  (e.g.  wigga  Chart.  12,  uuigga  49  against  uuicggan 
19,  wicga  47,  48)  -gg-  is  unknown  to  me  outside  the  glossa- 
ries ;  Chart.  1  has  -gc-,  Chart.  17  -eg-,  -gcg-,  while  all  the  MSS. 
of  Bede  write  -eg-.  The  use  of  (Runic)  w  in  Archetype  I. 
is  no  argument  against  the  assumption  of  so  early  a  date,  as 
it  occurs  in  Chart.  1.  -5-  appears  first  in  Chart.  5,  and  is 
frequent  in  Chart.  17,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  this  letter  occurred  in  Archetype  I. 
The  absence  of  )>  in  the  early  charters  is  of  course  incon- 
clusive. On  the  whole  there  appears  every  probability  that 
Archetype  I.  was  compiled  between  680 — 720. 

2.  Archetype  II.  seems   to   have  had  -f-   for  Germ.  5, 
though   only  in  a  very  few  glosses.     Otherwise  its  dating 
depends  on  the  date  assigned  to  Epinal. 

3.  Most  of  the  arguments  used  above  for  fixing  the  date 
of  Archetype  I.,  especially  those  drawn  from  the  orthography, 
apply  also  to  the  case  of  Epinal.     The  use  of  -ct-,  -gg-,  the 
absence  of  -ht-,  the  rarity  of  -3-  and  of  the  confusion  of  Germ. 
5  and  /,  together  with  the  generally  archaic  character  both 
of  the  language  and  of  the  orthography,  make  it  probable 
that  the  interval   between   Archetype    I. — Archetype  II. — 
Epinal  was  comparatively  short.     The  latest  probable  date 
for  Epinal  seems  to  me  to  be  about  730. 

4.  In  determining  the  date  of  the  English  original  of 
Erfurt  the  following  points  have  to  be  taken  into  account : 
the    confusion    of  Germ.  5  and  f  was  more  frequent  than 
in  Epinal  (cf.  p.  148),  -eg-  was  substituted  for  -gg-,  -3-  was 
probably  used  more  frequently  (cf.  p.  152  f),  and  -ht-  was  sub- 
stituted, though  only  rarely,  for  -ct-  (-cht-  being  also  used  as 
in   Epinal) ;    the    general   character   however   both    of  the 
language  and  of  the  orthography  is  archaic;  the  comparatively 
frequent  retention  of  -eu-  may  especially  be  mentioned  (cf. 
p.  124  n.).     There  are  marked  differences  of  language  which 
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compel  us  to  believe  that  the  scribe  spoke  a  different  dialect 
from  that  of  Epinal,  but  none  of  these  are  proofs  of  lateness. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  Erfurt  contains  nothing  which  would 
make  it  likely  that  its  original  was  written  much  after  750. 

5.  The  date  of  Corpus  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  from 
the  language  and  orthography  of  the  English  forms  alone. 
Many  of  these,  as  in  the  other  texts,  obviously  belong  to 
the  seventh  century,  but  the  majority  have  undergone  more 
modernisation  than  those  of  either  Epinal  or  Erfurt.  The 
orthography  (e.g.  the  very  frequent  use  of  -3-  and  -ht-)  does 
not  necessarily  point  to  a  period  later  than  750 ;  but  from 
the  language,  especially  the  changes  in  unaccented  syllables, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  favour  a  date  nearer  the  end  of  the 
century.  This  text,  like  Erfurt,  contains  marked  dialectical 
divergences  from  Archetype  I.,  and  in  order  to  estimate  its 
date  accurately  one  would  require  to  have  texts  written  in 
the  same  dialect.  In  the  absence  of  these  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  text  might  be  attributed  to  the  ninth  century  with 
just  as  much  probability  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth, 
judging  from  the  English  glosses  alone  •}•. 


xxii.     The  Dialects. 

This  question,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  somewhat 
complicated.  Four  dialects  have  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
A  glosses  :  I.  the  dialect  of  Archetype  I. ;  II.  the  dialect 
of  Epinal ;  ill.  the  dialect  of  Erfurt ;  iv.  the  dialect  of 
Corpus.  There  is  but  little  evidence  (and  that  of  a  doubtful 
character)  for  dialectic  differences  within  Archetype  I.  The 
dialect  of  Archetype  II.  again  does  nut  seem  to  have  differed 
from  that  of  Epinal,  though  the  latter  seems  to  have  carried 
the  process  of  assimilation  somewhat  further.  Lastly,  there 
seem  to  have  been  dialectical  differences  in  the  sources  of  the 
C  glosses  of  Corpus. 

t  Palaeographists  say  this  is  impossible  and  assign  the  text  to  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century.  But  the  arguments  enumerated  above  seem  to 
me  conclusive  against  the  assumption  of  any  date  before  750.  Probably 
one  will  be  fairly  safe  in  dating  the  text  about  770 — 800. 
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I.  The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  dialectical 
characteristics  of  Archetype  I. : — 

1.  The  change  ce1  >  e  was  known,  though  -ae-  was  usually 
written  (cf.  p.  103). 

2.  The  change  ce1  >  e  was  more  complete  ;  the  writing 
-ae-  was  exceptional  (cf.  p.  117  f.). 

3.  a  was  preserved  before  I  +  consonant. 

4.  CBZ  seems  to  have  been  preserved  (cf.  p.  107  f.). 

5.  ~ ce*  was  preserved  (cf.  p.  120). 

6.  Q  was  probably  expressed  by  -a-  (cf.  p.  Ill),  which 
must  denote  that  the  labialism  was  very  slight. 

7.  ce5  was  probably  expressed  by  -ae-  (cf.  p.  114). 

8.  The  (ea-  diphthongs  seem  to  have  become  ea ;  -ea- 
was  written  consistently. 

9.  The   change   te3   (t-umlaut   of   cea)  >  e    was   known 
(cf.  p.  122  ff.). 

10.  The  change  ce*  (i-umlaut  of  cea)>e  was  complete 
(cf.  p.  121). 

11.  The  confusion  of  the  eo-  and  iu-  (io-)  diphthongs 
was  known,  though  not  frequent  (cf.  p.  126). 

12.  Palatal  umlaut  seems  to  have  been  regular,  though  a 
few  forms  representing  diphthongs  were  probably  preserved 
from  older  texts.     It  is  to  be  observed  :  i.  that  I,  I  (<  eoy  lu) 
remained    distinct — i.e.    that  palatal   umlaut  preceded   the 
confusion  of  the  diphthongs  Io  and  I u  •    ii.  that  the  changes 
ce4  (<  cea)  >  e,  and  perhaps  ce*  (<  cea)  >  e  seem  to  have  been 
known,   though   in  both  cases  -ae-  was  usually  written  (cf. 
p.  133). 

13.  Palatal  diphthongisation  took  place  only  before  back 
vowels  (cf.  p.  136). 

14.  There    seems  to   have  been  scarcely  any  trace  of 
labial  or  back  umlaut  (cf.  p.  136). 

It  is  clear  that  this  dialect  can  have  been  neither 
Northumbrian  nor  West-Saxon.  From  Northumbrian  it 
differs  in  1,  7,  9,  11,  12  ii ;  from  West-Saxon  in  1,  2,  3, 12 
and  perhaps  7,  while  the  sounds  ce2  (before  I  +  consonant), 
re3  and  OP*  probably  never  existed  in  West-Saxon.  Again,  we 
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are  prevented  by  9,  12  ii.  and  14  (probably  also  6,  7)  from 
identifying  this  dialect  with  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  change 
in  1  also  was  probably  later  here  than  in  the  latter  dialect 
(cf.  p.  88  f.).  The  identification  of  this  dialect  with  Kentish 
is  on  exterior  grounds  more  probable  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. With  Kentish  also  it  shares  the  changes  in  1,2,  9, 
10,  11,  while  in  regard  to  3,  6,  12,  14  it  does  not  differ  from 
the  language  of  the  earliest  Kentish  charters.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  an  important  difference  between  this  dialect 
and  Kentish  in  regard  to  4,  5 — a  difference  which  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  the  greater  antiquity  of  Archetype  I.  (cf. 
under  in.  below).  Again,  in  regard  to  8  this  dialect  was 
decidedly  less  archaic  than  early  Kentish,  while  in  7  the 
only  early  Kentish  example  of  ce6  has  -e-  (tenid,  Chart.  4). 
The  identification  therefore  can  not  be  considered  satisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  most  remarkable  resemblance 
between  this  dialect  and  that  of  Chart.  1.  Although  the 
latter  contains  only  28  English  words,  these  give  evidence  of 
agreement  with  Archetype  I.  in  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  while 
it  does  not  contain  a  single  form  which  is  at  variance  with 
any  of. the  fourteen  characteristics  enumerated  above.  A 
resemblance  in  so  many  striking  particulars  can  hardly  be 
accidental.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  dialect  of  Arche- 
type I.  was  East-Saxon. 

The  same  (or  a  very  nearly  related)  dialect  is  represented 
in  a  somewhat  later  form  by  the  English  words  in  Bede  C. 
The  agreement  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  representation 
of  CBS  by  -ae-  (cf.  p.  60).  In  orthography  also  the  resemblance 
is  noticeable,  especially  in  the  use  of  -cht-,  -uu-,  -w-,  qu- ; 
though  of  course  C  has  more  modern  characteristics.  A 
still  later  form  of  the  same  dialect  is  probably  shown  by  the 
glosses  in  the  same  text ;  the  back-umlaut,  which  appears 
here  (as  occasionally  also  in  the  text),  is  clearly  of  late  date, 
since  it  is  not  hindered  by  an  intervening  guttiiral.  Among 
points  of  detail  it  may  be  mentioned  that  these  glosses  agree 
with  Archetype  I.  (as  also  with  the  Psalter)  in  the  form  ftorh 
against  Kent.  (Chart.  42),  W.  Sax.  %urh,  North,  fterh;  and 
again  in  the  form  rm'S  against  Ps.,  Kent.,  W.-Sax.  mid ;  rai'3 
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(etc.)  however  occurs  also  in  a  Mercian  charter  (48)  and  also 
in  a  West-Saxon-Kentish  charter  (24). 

II.  The  only  important  dialectical  difference,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  detect  between  Archetype  I.  and  Epinal,  is 
in  regard  to  palatal  umlaut.     The  dialect  of  the  latter  seems 
to   have  used  diphthongal  forms.     This   makes  it  probable 
that  its  geographical  position  lay  further  west,  nearer  to  the 
West-Saxon    border  f.       In    this    connection    it    is    perhaps 
worth  noticing  that  the  name  haehferft,  which  occurs  in  (the 
apparently  Mercian)  Chart.  49,  appears  as  heahfefS  in  Chart. 
51,  59  (cf.  also  aeftelheah  in  Chart.  51)  both  of  which  belong 
to  Middlesex. 

III.  On  the  dialect  of  the  English  original  of  Erfurt 
there  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt.     The  change  ce2  >  I,  of 
which    Erfurt   offers   numerous   examples,   is    a   distinctive 
characteristic   of  the    Kentish  dialect.     The  change   ce2  >  e 
appears  already  in  Chart.  4  (679)  uelhisci,  while  the  change 
a?  >  e,  though  not  evidenced  in  the  early  charters  (examples 
of  #?2  being  there  extremely  rare,  cf.  p.  94  f),  can  scarcely  have 
taken  place  later  than  the  first  half  of  cent.  vin. ;  examples 
certainly  occurred  in  the  documents  from  which  the  C  glosses 
of  Corpus  are  drawn.     Further  the  change  of  ce1,  ce5  >  e,  the 
preservation  of  a  before  I  -f-  consonant  and  the  frequency  of 
palatal  umlaut  are  all  in  conformity'  with  the  language  of 
the  earliest  Kentish  charters,  though  (in  regard  to  the  two 
last  points)  reasons  have  been  given  (p.  90  f.)  for  doubting 
whether  this  dialect  was  in  reality  pure  Kentish. 

IV.  The  dialect  of  Corpus  agreed  with  that  of  Arche- 
type I.  in  many  important  particulars,  viz.  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  10, 
11,  12  i.  and  perhaps  13,  while  in  regard  to  9  the  true  forms 
of  the  Corpus  dialect  are  doubtful  j.     On  the  other  hand  it 
certainly  differed  from  Archetype  I.  in  1,  6,  7,  14,  while  in 
regard  to  12  ii.  there  was  probably  no  change  of  f84  >  I,  -ae- 
being  the  regular  form  both  for  the  short  and  for  the  long 

t  Cf.  also  the  occasional  use  of  -ie-  for  -to-  (p.  125  f.). 
J  The  numbers  refer  to  the  dialectical  characteristics  of  Archetype  i. 
enumerated  on  p.  158, 
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sound  (cf.  p.  133).  It  differed  from  Northumbrian  in  11, 12  ii. ; 
from  early  Kentish  iu  1,  4,  5 ;  from  the  dialect  of  the 
Psalter  in  1,  12  ii.  and  partly  in  14,  while  it  had  no  resem- 
blance to  West  Saxon.  The  texts  which  resemble  this 
dialect  most  are  certain  Mercian  charters,  especially  47,  49 
(cf.  aclaeh,  haehferft  in  the  latter).  In  all  probability  there- 
fore it  was  a  Midland  dialect,  perhaps  Mercian,  though  not 
from  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Mercian  area. 

Among  the  sources  of  the  C.  glosses  were  some  Kentish 
texts  which  knew  the  change  a?  >  e  (cf.  p.  120).  Possibly 
also  some  glosses  were  drawn  from  West  Saxon  sources  (e.g. 
forsliet,  p.  124,  alieset,  p.  121).  In  these  texts  palatal  umlaut 
could  not  have  been  universal  (cf.  p.  133  f.). 


15.     CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE   EARLIER  DIALECTICAL 
VARIATIONS. 

I.  Reasons  have  been  given  (p.  23)  for  believing  that 
in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  the  relative  chronology  of  the 
more  important  sound-changes  was  as  follows :  1.    Contrac- 
tion through  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -%-  was  preceded  by  the 
change  oe  (=  at1,  ce3,  a?4)  >  e.     2.   The  latter  change  was  pre- 
ceded by  palatal  umlaut  and  by  the  lengthening  of  vowels 
before  r  +  consonant  (cf.  p.  5  ff.).     It  has  further  been  shown 
(p.  25)  that  the  contraction  took   place  in  all   probability 
between  680 — 710,  the  change  ce  >e  between  650 — 680,  and 
the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut  consequently  before  650. 

II.  The  relative  chronology  of  the  sound-changes  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter  appears  to  have  been  identical,  except 
in  one  or  two  details,  with  that  in  Northumbrian  (cf.  p.  25) ; 
the  absolute  chronology  therefore  can  scarcely  have  differed 
appreciably.     There  were  however  two  important  points  of 
difference    between   the   two   dialects :    i.    the    operation  of 
labial  umlaut;  ii.   the  change  ce1>e  (both  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Psalter).     The  former  of  these  certainly  preceded  palatal 
imlaut  (cf.  p.  88),  while  the  latter  change  must  have  taken 

18 
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place  before  ce1  fell  together  with  ce3  or  ce4,  and  therefore  was 
at  least  contemporary  with  (if  not  earlier  than)  the  operation 
of  palatal  umlaut  (cf.  p.  88  f.). 

III.  In  the  East  Saxon  dialect  also  contraction  through 
the  loss  of  intervocalic  -^-  seems  to  have  been  preceded  chrono- 
logically by  the  change  ce  (=  tie1,  ce3)  >  e.     This  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  the  rareness  of  -ae-  in  the  glossaries.     On  the 
other  hand  the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut  does  not  seem  to 
have  preceded  the  change  tie  >  e  ;  the  change  tie*  >  e,  if  indeed 
it  took  place  at  all,  can  not  have  been  contemporaneous 
with   the  change   tie1,  w3>e,  the  proportion   of  forms   with 
-ae-  =  tie4  in  the  glossaries  being  too  great  to  admit  of  such  a 
supposition.     Therefore  since  the  proportion  of  forms  with 
-e-  =  tie1,   a?  points   to   this  change   having    taken    place   in 
East  Saxon  at  about  the  same  time  as  in  Northumbrian,  the 
operation  of  palatal  umlaut  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a 
somewhat  later  date  here  than  in  the  latter  dialect.     Con- 
traction through  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -%-  seems  to  have 
been  preceded  by  the  change  ce4  >  e  (cf.  p.  133  n.).     Therefore 
since  the  change  ce1,ces>e  is  also  known,  though  from  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  cases  with  -e-  it  appears  to 
be  comparatively  recent,  it  is  probable  that  ce1,  ce3,  ce*  fell 
together  before  the  change  ce  >  e,  and  that  this  change  took 
place  after  the  change  tie1,  tie3  >e.     The  relative  chronology 
of  these  changes  may  therefore  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

I  Change  of  ce  (=  tie1,  ce3)  >  e. 
[Operation  of  palatal  umlaut. 

2.  Change  of  ce  (=  ce1,  ce3,  ce*)  >  e. 

3.  Contraction  through  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -^-. 
East  Saxon  has  the  change  ce  >  e  in  common  with  the 

dialect  of  the  Psalter,  though  in  the  latter  the  change  took 
place  earlier  and  had  a  less  extended  range.  The  lengthening 
of  vowels  before  r  +  consonant  seems  to  have  been  later  in 
East  Saxon.  This  dialect  also  in  common  with  early  Nor- 
thumbrian seems  to  have  been  free  from  labial  umlaut. 

IV.  Early  Kentish  (more  strictly  perhaps  Court-Kentish 
or  Mercian-Kentish)  agreed  with  East  Saxon  in  regard  to 
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the  change  ce1,  ce3  >  e,  the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut  and 
the  change  ce  >  e,  though  in  the  last  case  the  change  here 
embraced  ce2  as  well  as  ce1,  ce3,  ce4 ;  the  change  a?2  >  e  was 
perhaps  somewhat  later. 

V.  The  dialect  of  Corpus — which  may  provisionally  be 
called  Mercian — seems  to  have  agreed  with  East  Saxon 
(against  Northumbrian  and  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter)  in 
the  comparatively  later  operation  of  palatal  umlaut— «H 
being  here  preserved.  On  the  other  hand  Mercian  agrees 
with  Northumbrian  (against  Kentish,  East  Saxon  and  the 
dialect  of  the  Psalter)  in  being  free  from  the  change  ce  >  e. 
Lastly  Mercian  agrees  with  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  (against 
East  Saxon  and  Northumbrian)  in  the  early  operation  of 
labial  umlaut,  though  in  Mercian  this  change,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  period,  seems  to  have  affected  only  e,  i.  The  chrono- 
logy of  the  principal  changes  in  the  Mercian  dialect  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.     Labial  umlaut  of  e,  i. 

(Change  of  ce  (=  ce1,  a?3)  >  e. 
(Operation  of  palatal  umlaut. 

3.     Contraction  through  the  loss  of  intervocalic  -^- 

These  considerations  may  perhaps  give  us  some  clue  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter.  Its 
affinities  lie  on  one  side  with  Northumbrian  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  palatal  umlaut  and  the  lengthening  before 
r  +  consonant ;  on  another  side  with  East  Saxon  in  the 
change  of  ce  >  e,  though  there  is  a  difference  in  date  and 
consequently  in  the  extent  to  which  the  change  is  operative ; 
lastly  it  agrees  with  Mercian  in  the  early  operation  of 
labial  umlaut,  though  only  e,  i  are  affected  thereby  in  the 
latter  dialect.  With  Kentish  and  West  Saxon  it  appears  to 
have  no  common  features  which  are  not  shared  by  one  at 
least  of  the  other  three  dialects.  The  dialect  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  either  East  Midland  (Peterborough,  Ely,  etc.) 
or  East  Anglian ;  the  latter  appears  to  me  more  probable,  as 
the  connection  with  Mercian  is  not  very  close.  This  con- 
clusion however  would  of  course  require  to  be  substantiated 

18—2 
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by  investigations  into  the  later  history  of  this  dialect,  for 
which  I  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge. 


16.     CHRONOLOGY    OF    THE    EARLIEST    ENGLISH    SOUND- 
CHANGES. 

For  the  period  anterior  to  the  operation  of  palatal 
umlaut  (which  for  Northumbrian  may  be  dated  about  620 — 
650,  cf.  p.  24  f.)  we  have  little  evidence  of  dialectic  variation 
within  the  group  discussed  above.  Neither  the  change  of 
cu1  >  e  in  the  dialect  of  the  Psalter  nor  the  operation  of 
labial  umlaut  is  likely  to  have  taken  place  much  before 
this  time.  West  Saxon  however  must  already  have  shown 
three  important  peculiarities :  (1)  in  the  effects  produced  by 
i-urnlaut  on  diphthongs ;  (2)  breaking  of  Germ,  a  before 
I  +  consonant ;  (3)  palatal  diphthongisation  of  front  vowels. 
One  of  these — the  breaking  of  Germ,  a — may  also  have  been 
shared  by  Kentish  at  this  time,  if  the  restoration  of  -a-  in 
the  early  charters,  etc.  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mercian  influence. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  earlier  sound- 
changes,  treated  chronologically.  It  is  convenient  to  work 
backwards,  beginning  where  the  ground  is  safest  f.  When  the 
order  in  which  two  or  more  changes  took  place  can  not  be 
definitely  ascertained,  these  changes  will  be  bracketed. 

'1.  The  loss  of  final  -u  after  long  syllables  (and  in  words 
of  the  form  v^w)  seems  to  be  approximately  contem- 
poraneous with  the  operation  of  palatal  umlaut  in 
Northumbrian  (cf.  p.  67).  At  all  events  it  preceded 
the  reduction  of  intervocalic  -^-. 

2.  The  syncope  of  final  -a-  in  the  first  member  of  a 
compound  may  belong  to  the  same  period  (or 
slightly  earlier  ?) 

t  The  chronological  statements  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  Thus 
when  it  is  said  (e.g.)  that  the  change  a  >  a>  preceded  the  monophthong] sation 
of  Germ,  ai,  this  means  only  that  when  the  latter  change  took  place  the 
older  a  was  no  longer  a  pure  <7-sound,  identical  with  the  new  a,  but  that  the 
process  of  fronting  had  already  begun;  it  does  not  mean  that  an  Si-  sound 
was  then  fully  developed.  Within  a  short  space  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
stating  the  case  somewhat  baldly. 
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3.     The  syncope  of  -i-  after  long  syllables  precedes  the 
loss  of  final  -u  (1),  e.g.  rlcu  (cf.  p.  65). 

(4.     The  gemination  of  consonants  before  Germ,  -j-  pre- 
cedes 1,  2,  3  (cf.  p.  74  ff.). 
5.     The  beginning  of  t-utnlaut  precedes  3. 

6.  The  West  Saxon  palatal    diphthongisation  of  front 

vowels  precedes  5,  e.g.  cyse  (<  *clesi). 

7.  The  West  Saxon  (and  Kentish)  breaking  of  Germ,  a 

before  I  +  consonant  precedes  5  (perhaps  also  4,  cf. 
p.  19  f.)f. 

8.  The  breaking  before  r  +  consonant  precedes  5. 

9.  The  change  Q  (cf.  p.  59  f.)  >  o  precedes  5. 

10.  The  palatalisation  of  guttural  consonants  before  front 

vowels  precedes  6. 

11.  The  change  z  >r  precedes  8,  e.g.  W.  Sax.  mearg. 

12.  The    loss   of   nasals   (or   nasalism)   before  f,  ]>,  s,    % 

precedes  9+. 

13.  The  change  du  >  &u  precedes  10  (cf.  p.  26). 

14.  The  change  zn  >nn  precedes  11  (cf.  pp.  6,  33). 

15.  The  breaking  before  ^  precedes  13  (cf.  p.  28). 

16.  The    change    a  >  cel   precedes    10    and  probably  also 

14. 

17.  The  loss  of  final  -a  precedes  16. 

18.  The   loss  of  final  -z,  with  lengthening  of  the  vowel 

in  accented  syllables,  precedes  16  and  probably  17, 
e.g.  N.  sg.  hwa. 

19.  The  monophthongisation   of  Germ,  ai  precedes  17, 

e.g.  d  (:  Goth.  aiw). 

20.  The  change  a  >  ce1  precedes  10,  18,  19. 

21.  The    change  d  >  Q  before    nasals   precedes    20   (e.g. 

mona  :  Goth,  mena)  ;  to  the  same  period  probably 
belongs  the  change  a  >  Q  in  the  same  position, 
though  it  can  only  be  shown  that  it  precedes  12, 
14,  16. 


t  For  the   period  anterior  to   6,    7   we  have   no    trace    of    dialectical 
differences. 

t  This  change  may  he  considerably  earlier. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  fixed  dates  for  any  of  these 
changes.  Pogatscher  (P.B.B.  xvm.  465  ff.)  has  proved  that 
the  operation  of  t-umlaut  took  place  after  the  invasion  of 
Britain,  but  this  is  probably  true  of  very  much  earlier 
changes.  The  word  -caestir  (W.  Sax.  -ceaster)  in  place- 
names  shows  10,  16  and  was  also  probably  acquired  in 
Britain.  The  Keltic  caed-(ualla  etc.,  W.  Sax.  cead-)  is  more 
doubtful.  Ansehis  (Rav.  Anon.  v.  31,  doubtless  for  *anschis) 
may  be  identical  with  oisc  (Bede  II.  5)  ;  if  so,  sound  substi- 
tution (a  for  g>)  has  probably  taken  place,  but  even  then 
the  word  will  show  5,  9,  12.  Natan-(leaga  etc.  Chron.  508) 
seems  to  show  19  ;  for  the  word  can  not  be  separated  from 
Gael,  nechtan  and  reappears  (probably  in  Welsh  form)  as 
nation  in  Bede  V.  21.  The  early  relationships  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  languages  form  a  problem  which  requires  further 
investigation  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  seems  to 
show  that  almost  all  the  changes  enumerated  above  took 
place  after  the  occupation  of  Britain,  and  that  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  occupation  the  process  of  change 
must  have  been  very  rapid.  I  am  aware  that  the  dating 
suggested  here  is  much  later  than  what  is  usually  accepted. 
Yet  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  evidence 
from  a  different  side.  The  earliest  of  the  changes  mentioned 
above,  with  one  exception,  is  that  of  a  >  ce1.  Before  that  is 
of  course  to  be  placed  the  so-called  "West  Germanic"  change 
of  e  >  a.  Since  the  two  changes  are  in  opposite  directions, 
a  very  long  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between  them. 
Now  the  earliest  names  which  show  -a-  <  Germ,  e  belong  to 
the  close  of  the  second  century  (in  Bohemia,  cf.  Kluge,  P.G.2 
p.  356),  and  even  here  the  evidence  is  not  contemporary. 
But  even  if  this  change  took  place  contemporaneously  in  the 
North,  the  reverse  change  can  hardly  have  begun  before  the 
fourth  century  at  the  earliest.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
older  Latin  loanwords  consistently  show  the  change  d  >  ce1, 
e.g.  Setern-(es  dceg,  Lind.),  stret,  nep,  else,  stregl,  strel 
(W.  Sax.  Scetern-,  street,  ncvp,  cyse,  strcegl) ;  -a-  is  never 
preserved  except  before  w  (e.g.  Ep.  pauua).  But  if  the  later 
a  (<ai)had  come  into  existence  any  considerable  time  before 
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the  English  left  their  earlier  home,  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  Latin  a  preserved  in  some  cases  at  least.  Again, 
according  to  the  chronology  suggested  above,  the  loss  of  final 
-a  will  have  taken  place  very  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  this  respect  English  seems  to  agree  both  with  Scandi- 
navian and  Frankish.  The  latest  Urnordisch  inscriptions 
which  preserve  -a,  -aR  can  hardly  belong  to  an  earlier  date 
than  this,  though  Wimmer  has  probably  gone  too  far  in 
assigning  them  to  the  seventh  century.  So  also  the  Malberg 
glosses  in  the  Lex  Salica  (chunna,  focla  etc.)  can  not  be  earlier 
than  the  last  decade  of  the  fifth  century. 

17.    THE  POSITION  OF  ENGLISH  AMONG  THE  GERMANIC 
LANGUAGES. 

It  has  been  shown  above  (p.  164)  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  there  were  practically  but  two  English 
dialects  in  existence,  the  one  being  West  Saxon,  the  other 
being  common  to  all  the  districts  north  of  the  Thames. 
Kentish  seems  to  have  occupied  an  intermediate  position, 
being  probably  somewhat  nearer  to  the  latter.  It  has  further 
been  shown  (p.  165  n.),  that  the  differences  between  West 
Saxon  and  the  Northern  group  do  not  go  very  far  back, 
probably  not  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  For  the 
first  half  of  this  century  we  have  no  evidence  of  dialectical 
differences.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  what  features  the 
English  language  had  during  this  early  period  in  common 
with  the  sister  languages  on  the  continent  and  what  features 
were  specifically  and  exclusively  English. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  early  changes  enumerated 
on  p.  165,  setting  aside  the  dialectical  peculiarities  of  West 
Saxon,  all  except  8  (the  breaking  before  r  +  consonant)  and 
13  (the  change  du  >  &u)  occur  also  in  Frisian.  On  the  other 
hand  the  only  distinctive  feature  of  Frisian,  as  opposed  to 
English,  in  the  earliest  times  seems  to  have  been  a  change 
of  a  (<  ai)  >  ce,  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  a  >  cel.  Since 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  relative  chronology 
in  English  and  Frisian  differed,  it  follows  that  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  sixth  century  there  can  have  been  no  difference 
at  all  between  the  two  languages. 

It  has  frequently  been  held  that  English  and  Frisian  are, 
altogether  with  Old  Saxon,  Frankish  and  the  dialects  of 
Upper  Germany,  descended  from  a  once  undivided  "  Urwest- 
germanisch "  language,  which  formed  (beside  Urnordisch 
and  Urostgermanisch)  one  of  three  offshoots  of  the  original 
Germanic  ("  Urgermanisch ")  language.  Now,  since  the 
earliest  of  the  changes  enumerated  above,  namely  the  change 
d  >  g  before  nasals  and  the  change  a  >  d51,  are  peculiar  to 
Anglo-Frisian,  it  is  clear  that  this  undivided  West  Germanic 
language  must  have  ceased  to  exist  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  at  the  latest.  What  then  were  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  this  language  ?  The  following  changes  are 
common  to  Old  Saxon,  Frankish,  Upper  German  and  Anglo- 
Frisian  but  wanting  in  Scandinavian  : — 

i.      The  lengthening  of  consonants  before/ 
ii.     The  change  of  medial  and  final  3  >  d. 
iii.     The  change  of  z  >  r  before  d. 

iv.  The  loss  of  final  -z.  (In  High  German  however 
r  <  z  is  preserved  in  short  monosyllabic  words). 

v.     The  change  -axwwa-x  >-axuwa-x  (cf.  p.  37  f.)-f-. 

Perhaps  also  the  absence  of  syncope  in  the  G.  sg.  -ces, 
O.H.G.  -es,  -as  and  the  problematic  gemination  in  teohhian 
etc.  are  to  be  added.  The  gemination  of  consonants  before 
r,  I  can  not  really  be  compared  (cf.  p.  69  ff.). 

Of  these  changes  i.  can  certainly  not  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  language  was  still  undivided.  From  O.H.G.  chunni 
etc.  it  appears  that  in  this  dialect  gemination  took  place  after 
the  syncope  of  -i.  Though  this  was  not  the  case  in  English, 
it  was  nevertheless  comparatively  late  (cf.  p.  76  f.).  With 

t  The  treatment  of  the  parallel  group  axjjax  in  English  is  obscure: 
(eg:  O.H.G.  ei,  O.N.  egg ;  hnsegan:  O.N.  gneggja;  wag,  wuh  (or  wag!): 
O.N.  veggr,  0.  Sax.  wei;  G.  pi.  twoega,  twegea,  boega,  begea:  O.N.  tueggia, 
beggia,  O.H.G.  zweijot;  frige-dceg:  O.H.G.  frija,  O.N.  frigg;  eode:  Goth. 
iddja,  M.H.G.  g-ie.  To  conclude  from  this  scanty  material  that  the  regular 
development  in  English  was  -axjjax-  >  -axijax-  seems  to  me  over-hasty. 
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regard  to  iii.  it  is  probable  that  Germ,  z  in  general  was 
preserved  until  after  the  change  a  >  <xl  had  taken  place 
(cf.  earn  etc.).  In  iv.  the  loss  of  -z  probably  preceded  the 
loss  of  final  -a,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  -z  was 
lost  earlier  in  unaccented  than  in  accented  syllables.  Now 
in  accented  syllables  the  loss  of  -z  (with  lengthening  of 
the  vowel)  took  place  after  the  change  a  >  ce1,  as  appears 
from  hwa  beside  swe,  swce-\.  In  v.  the  change  -axwwax-  > 
-axmuax-  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  in  Old  Saxon,  as  appears  from  such  forms  as  glau. 
In  English  also  it  is  probable  from  such  forms  as  sea  that  the 
diphthongisation  did  not  precede  the  loss  of  final  -a.  On 
the  other  hand  the  date  of  the  change  ft>d  seems  impossible 
to  determine^.  There  is  therefore  but  one  sound-change — 
and  that  of  altogether  doubtful  age — which  can  be  assigned 
to  the  "Urwestgermanisch"  period.  The  change  z>r  (before 
vowels  and  5)  is  shared  also  by  Scandinavian  ;  so  also  are  the 
early  changes  i  >  e,  u  >  o  before  low  vowels  | ,  e  >  i  before  i,  j, 
and  the  reduction  of  final  -o  >  -u.  The  change  e  >  d  can 
least  of  all  be  ascribed  to  the  "Urwestgermanisch"  period,  for 
in  Frankish  the  change  appears  to  have  been  still  incomplete 
in  the  sixth  century  ;  but  by  this  time  a  had  long  ceased  to 
exist  in  Anglo-Frisian.  In  the  date  of  this  change  Anglo- 
Frisian  seems  rather  to  agree  with  Scandinavian. 

The  points  of  agreement  between  Anglo-Frisian  and  the 
other  "  West  Germanic  "  languages  must  be  ascribed  rather 
to  geographical  proximity  than  to  identity  of  origin.  This  is 
shown  by  two  important  facts :  (1)  Anglo-Frisian  shares  with 
Old  Saxon  certain  features  which  are  wanting  in  High 

t  swa  is  descended  from  the  originally  unaccented  byform  swa. 

J  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  English  3  sg.  -i}>,  3  pi.  -a\>  and  the  rare  2  pi. 
-<z\>  (e.g.  jibid(e\>,  gebiddced)  are  due  to  the  influence  of  Indo-Germanic  e  :  6- 
verbs?  It  appears  to  me  quite  possible  that  final  -ft  in  unaccented  syllables 
might  have  become  voiceless  in  Anglo-Frisian  (as  also  perhaps  in  Scandi- 
navian, e.g.  Stent.  bariuti\>,  and  possibly  in  Old  Saxon).  In  that  case  the 
change  ft  >  d  can  not  be  assigned  to  the  undivided  period. 

||  From  *Pextas  (North,  pect-)  it  seems  probable  that  the  change  i  >  e 
was  in  operation  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  Or  did  Anglo-Frisian  share 
with  Scandinavian  a  later  change  i  >  e  before  x? 
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German,  e.g.  the  loss  of  -z  in  short  monosyllables,  the  loss  of 
n  before  ^/(incomplete  in  Old  Saxon)  and  possibly  to  some 
slight  extent  the  date  of  gemination  before  jf;  while  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  5  and  of  explosives  the  position  of 
High  German  is  quite  peculiar.  On  the  other  hand  features 
common  to  High  German  and  Anglo-Frisian  but  absent  from 
Old  Saxon  are  entirely  wanting.  (2)  Anglo-Frisian  shares 
with  Scandinavian  several  important  changes  which  are 
unknown  in  the  West  Germanic  languages,  e.g.  the  early 
operation  of  i-umlaut,  the  operation  of  labial  and  back 
umlaut  in  English,  the  loss  of  nasals  before  -s  and  the  early 
reduction  of  ^  +  ;  similar  points  of  agreement  are  still  more 
frequent  in  the  morphology,  but  these  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  Now  though  these  common  features  of  Anglo-Frisian 
and  Scandinavian  are  of  course  worthless  for  providing  iden- 
tity of  origin,  they  are  yet  scarcely  less  significant  than  the 
"  West  Germanic"  characteristics  as  evidence  for  geographical 
proximity.  It  is  true  that  (e.g.)  the  operation  of  t-umlaut  in 
Scandinavian  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  parallel 
phenomenon  in  Anglo-Frisian,  and  the  difference  between 
English  and  Scandinavian  is  perhaps  still  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  labial  and  back  umlaut ;  but  neither  of  these 
differences  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  Anglo- 
Frisian  and  West  Germanic  in  regard  to  the  gemination 
of  consonants  before  j  (cf.  p.  75  n.).  In  the  latter  point  indeed 
Anglo-Frisian  seems  to  occupy  a  position  midway  between 
West  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  ;  it  shares  the  gemination 
with  the  former,  but  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  j  it  agrees  rather  with  Scandinavian.  Lastly  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  so  far  as  the  chronology  can  be  traced, 
Scandinavian  itself  seems  to  have  undergone  no  distinctive 
changes  earlier  than  the  earliest  changes  of  Anglo-Frisian. 
The  earliest  distinctive  Scandinavian  changes  are  the  changes 
I  >  e,  4  >  6  before  ^  and  the  changes  -axwwax-  >  -axggwax-, 

f  Such  forms  as  N.  A.  sg.  net  wear  quite  an  Anglo-Frisian  aspect;  so 
also  with  dftar  etc. 

J  The  reduction  of  x  and  the  i-  umlaut  of  a  in  West  Germanic  belong  to 
a  much  later  period. 
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-axjjax->-axggjax-.  According  to  Noreen  (Altisl.  Gr.2,  §246), 
these  last  changes  do  not  belong  to  the  Urnordisch  period  ; 
the  change  4  >  6  before  %  also  is  not  complete  in  the 
Urnordisch  inscriptions  (e.g.  rnuha,  Kragehul).  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  none  of  the  existing  distinctions  f  between 
Scandinavian,  Anglo-Frisian  and  West  Germanic  go  back 
to  a  period  much  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  J. 

The  sound-changes  of  which  we  find  evidence  in  the 
earliest  English  texts  may  therefore  be  disdded  into  five 
series : — 

1.  Changes  peculiar  to  English. 

2.  Changes  common  to  English  and  Frisian. 

3.  Changes  common  to  Anglo-Frisian  and  West  Ger- 
manic. 

4.  Changes  common  to  Anglo-Frisian  (or  English  alone) 
and  Scandinavian. 

5.  Changes  common  to  Scandinavian,  Anglo-Frisian  and 
West  Germanic. 

In  2,  the  changes  date  in  part  from  a  period  when  English 
and  Frisian  were  still  undivided  ;  in  part  they  have  developed 
later.  None  of  the  changes  in  3,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
date  from  a  period  when  these  languages  were  still  undivided. 
They  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  geographical  proximity  ;  so 
also  with  the  changes  in  4.  On  the  other  hand  several  of 
the  changes  in  5  go  back  in  all  probability  to  a  period  when 
the  three  linguistic  groups  still  formed  one  homogeneous 
whole  (cf.  p.  169). 


+  Except  probably  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Germ,  e,  where  however 
the  line  of  division  lay  within  the  West  Germanic  branch  (cf.  p.  169). 

I  Hence  some  of  the  so-called  Urnordisch  inscriptions,  e.g.  those  of 
Thorsbjaerg  and  Gallehus,  may  really  be  Anglo-Frisian,  if  they  belong  to 
the  fourth  century.  They  certainly  contain  no  specifically  Scandinavian 
characteristics;  the  preservation  of  (the  originally  accented  form)  ek  in 
Gallehus  is  nothing  remarkable  when  the  age  of  the  inscription  is  taken 
into  account.  It  must  however  be  left  to  historical  or  archaeological 
investigation  to  determine  whether  the  population  of  Slesvig  was  Scandi- 
navian at  this  period. 
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By  the  Scandinavian -Anglo -Frisian -West -Germanic 
period,  during  which  the  earlier  changes  in  5  took  place, 
I  do  not  mean  the  period  which  is  usually  known  as 
"  Gemeingermanisch."  The  East  Germanic  languages  (as- 
suming that  Gothic  represents  in  general  the  normal  type 
of  these  languages)  must  have  differed  from  the  Northern- 
Western  group  in  many  important  characteristics  long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Among  the 
earliest  points  of  difference  may  be  mentioned  the  treat- 
ment of  final  syllables,  the  change  e  >  i,  the  preservation 
(at  least  in  Gothic)  of  e  and  the  absence  of  the  change  u  >  o 
before  low  vowels  f.  Those  scholars  who  unite  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  in  a  Northern-Eastern  group  seem  to  me  to 
have  overlooked  amongst  other  things  the  essentially 
different  chronology  of  the  sound-changes  in  the  two  lin- 
guistic groups. 

In  saying  that  none  of  the  existing  distinctions  between 
Scandinavian,  Anglo-Frisian  and  West  Germanic  go  back 
to  a  period  much  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  I 
do  not  mean  that  before  that  time  dialectical  differences 
were  entirely  wanting.  Considering  the  size  of  the  area 
over  which  these  languages  are  (and  were  even  at  that  time) 
distributed,  this  would  be  improbable.  I  mean  rather  that 
the  divisions  and  dialects,  which  existed  before  that  time, 
were  probably  different  from  those  which  appear  later.  The 
political  events  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  involved  a 
general  dislocation  of  the  Germanic  world  ;  new  groups  were 
formed  and  old  differences  would  naturally  often  be  ob- 
literated. An  indication  of  former  dialectical  differences  is 
perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  treatment  of  Germ.  e.  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  the  divisions  of  that  time  by 
philological  methods.  Tacitus'  division  of  the  Germans  into 


t  This  last  point  is  often  disputed  on  the  ground  of  Gotones  (Tacitus), 
Gotar,  Gotan,  but  these  forms  may  show  a  Northern- Western  sound-change ; 
Pliny  writes  Gutones.  At  a  later  period  Goth,  u  seems  to  have  developed 
into  an  o-  sound  (whence  later  in  unaccented  syllables  a)  independently 
of  its  environment. 
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Ingaeuones,  Istaeuones  and  Herrninones — a  division  in  which 
the  East  Germans  are  probably  not  included  (cf.  Pliny,  N.H. 
IV.  28) — may  accurately  reflect  the  racial  and  consequently 
perhaps  also  the  linguistic  divisions  of  that  period,  but  the 
further  investigation  of  this  question  must  be  left  to 
archaeologists. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NATUKE  OF  THE  USE. 

§  1.  THE  subject  of  this  essay  is  a  small  point  of  his- 
torical psychology.  If  the  theory  here  proposed  be  made  good 
it  will  provide  us  with  a  clue  to  the  inner  experience  of  a 
personality  which  has  always  been  a  fascinating  study.  The 
weakest  side  of  Cicero's  character,  the  vanity  which  everyone 
can  detect  and  few  can  forgive,  will  then  appear  in  clearer, 
but  perhaps  also  in  juster  proportions;  and  of  his  nobler 
qualities  we  may  learn  not  a  little  if  we  can  secure  a 
point  of  view  which  discloses  to  us  more  fully  his  changes 
of  feeling  under  changing  fortunes,  and  the  half-conscious, 
half-unconscious  shifting  of  his  inward  attitude  as  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  different  men  of  his  time.  We  shall 
mark  him  passing  from  caution  to  exultation,  from  com- 
placence to  timidity ;  from  official  precision  to  the  ease  of 
familiar  intercourse  ;  from  the  dignified  condescension  of  the 
statesman  or  the  distinguished  author  to  the  directness  and 
earnestness  of  a  letter  written  to  make  peace;  from  out- 
bursts of  half-theatrical  indignation  against  an  ungrateful 
country  to  the  quieter  and  deeper  tones  of  one  whom 
calamity  has  at  length  robbed  of  his  illusions  but  not  of  his 
ideal.  "Everyone,"  says  John  Sterling,  writing  of  the  his- 
torical drama,  "everyone  loves  to  feel  how  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  brave,  the  fair,  the  woful  and  the  great  of 
past  ages ;  looks  into  their  eyes,  feels  the  beatings  of  their 
hearts;  and  reads,  over  the  shoulder,  the  secret  written 
tablets  of  the  busiest  and  the  largest  brains."  The  following 
pages  are  written  in  the  hope  that  a  point  of  Grammar 
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hitherto  disregarded,  may  bring  the   man  Cicero  in  some 
degree  nearer  to  us. 

§  2.  Every  reader  of  Cicero's  Letters  is  familiar  with 
his  use  of  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  in  the  forms 
of  the  1st  person,  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  use  is  quite  indiscriminate.  Reid  for  example  in  1885 
in  his  note1  on  Acad.  I.  1.  1  counted  nos  and  noster  as  the 
simple  "equivalents"  of  me  and  meus,  adding  a  complaint 
of  the  ambiguity  thus  caused.  Madvig  indeed  in  his  Grammar 
(Append.  II.  §  483)  shows  that  he  felt  there  must  be  some 
difference  of  meaning,  but  what  the  difference  was,  save  in  a 
single  point,  he  does  not  seern  to  state  very  clearly.  "In 
Latin  an  individual  sometimes  uses  the  1st  person  plural 
about  himself  when  he  is  thinking  rather  of  the  position 
of  the  matter  in  question  generally  than  of  his  own  person, 
or  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  an  author2."  To  illustrate 
this  Madvig  quotes  de  Leg.  Man.  §  16  reliquom  est  ut  de 
felicitate  Pompei  plura  dicamus.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  position  of  the  matter  generally,"  or 
how  to  connect  it,  if  the  connexion  was  intended,  with  the 
dicamus  of  the  example  given.  But  the  second  clause  of 
the  rule,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  only  other  example  that 
Madvig  quotes3,  we  shall  find  to  be  true,  yet  only  a  particular 
case  of  a  much  wider  use.  Neither  of  Madvig's  examples 
is  taken  from  the  Letters,  where  this  plural  is  commonest; 
yet  it  is  j»ust  in  the  language  of  daily  intercourse  which  so 
many  of  the  Letters  represent,  that  we  may  expect  to 
distinguish  the  finer  variations  of  idiom.  My  purpose  there- 
fore is  to  examine  the  singular  use  of  the  forms4  of  the 
1st  pers.  plur.  in  Cicero's  correspondence.  If  we  can  there 

1  He  repeats  the  same  note  in  1892  on  p.  251  of  TyrrelPs  'Cicero  in  his 
Letters.' 

2  This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Danish  original  which  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Dr  Eirikr  Magniisson;  the  authorised  English  translation  gives 
a  still  vaguer  sentence. 

3  De  Div.  2.  1. 

4  In  what  follows  the  phrase  "the  singular  (use  of)  nos"  will  be  used  as 
including  (that  of)  all  forms  of  the  1st  pers.   plur. — nos,  noster,  and  the 
verbal  forms  in  -mus  and  -mur. 
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discover  their  meaning  or  meanings  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  we  may  leave  for  future  enquiry  the  question  how 
far  the  idiom  can  be  traced  elsewhere.  Yet  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  enough  prima  facie  evidence  will  appear 
from  outside  the  Letters  to  assure  us  that  the  use  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  author  or  to  any  class  of  literature. 

§  3.  Two  serious  difficulties  meet  us  at  the  outset.  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  passages  in  which  nos1  has  a  certainly 
plural  meaning  must  be  put  aside.  We  must  rule  out  at 
once  not  merely  those  in  which  'we'  refers  to  a  pair  or  group 
of  people  easily  identified  from  the  context2,  but  also  a  large 
number  of  indefinite  but  not  less  genuinely  plural  senses 
in  which  the  word  is  used  every  day  in  the  language  of 
civilised  communities.  Some  of  these  are  obvious  and  call 
for  only  the  briefest  mention.  Such  are  the  cases  where 
the  plural  refers  to 

(1)  humanity  at  large  :  ea  conditions  nati  sumus. 

(2)  the  Roman  people  :  nostri  imperi  dignitas. 

(3)  the  writer's  generation:  nostri  mores  Tac.  Hist.  3. 
72,  cf.  amisimus,..omnem  colorem  et  spetiem  pristinae  civi- 
tatis,  Att.  4.  18.  2. 

(4)  his  political  party:  bellum  nostri  nullum  adminis- 
trant,  Att.  7.  20. 1 ;  cf.  Fam.  9.  6.  3,  Att.  1. 19.  9,  and  nos  uero 
serui  4.  6.  2,  with  uita  nostra  praecipue  mea  in  the  preceding 
section. 

(5)  his   philosophic   school:    si  plane   a   nobis  deficis 
moleste  fero ;  sin  Pansae  assentari  commodum  est,  ignosco, 
Fam.  7.  12.  2. 

Scarcely  less  obvious  are  the  two  following  uses,  though, 

1  See  p.  8,  note  4. 

2  Among  these  of  course  is  the  plur.  which  the  letter-writer  uses  of  him- 
self in  company  with  his  correspondent.    It  is  common  in  parenthetical 
comments  on  what  is  being  said  e.g.  Fam.  7.  13  ad  fin.  Sed  iocabimur  alias; 
Fam.  9.  25.  1  Sed  quid  ludimus?     Att.  15. 11  ad  fin.  Sed  jSXdir^/xa  mittamus. 
So  Att.  4.  11.  2  tit  uere  loquamur.     Occasionally  the  plural  meaning  might 
not  be  recognised  at  once,  e.g.  Att.  1.  6.  2  quo  uolumus  animo  est,  ib.  1.  8.  1 
ut  uolumus.    And  naturally  enough   other   true  plurals  occur  which   the 
immediate  context  fails  to  indicate;   thus  nobis  in  Fam.  5.  2.  10  means 
Marcus  and  Quintus,  as  appears  from  the  uos  of  Fam.  5.  1.     This  by  way 
of  caution. 
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as  they  have  not  been  formally  recognised  so  far  as  I  know 
I  have  given  examples  for  each  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  69  f. 
(we  may  note  that  the  plural  group  in  each  of  these  cases  is 
not  quite  so  definitely  conceived) ; 

(6)  the  Local  plural,  denoting  the  people  who  happen 
to  be  together  in  the  place  where  the  letter  is  being  written; 
Fam.  15.  17.  2  (to  Cassius)  Nos  hie,  ut  tamen  ad  te  scribam 
aliquid,   P.   Sullam  patrem  mortuum    habebamus ;    alii    a 
latronibus,   alii    cruditate    dicebant ;    populus   non   curabat. 
Att.  15.  29.  2  Rescripsi  ad  omnia  tua;  nunc  nostra  accipe. 

(7)  the  Traveller's  plural,  of  the  party  who  happen  to 
be  travelling  along  with  the  writer,  especially  of  those  in  the 
same  ship  (just  as  in  a  train  even  a  solitary  passenger  says 
'We  shall  be  late/  not  'I'),  Att.  6.  4.  1  Tarsum  uenimus 
Nonis  luniis ;  ibi  me  multa  mouerunt.     Fam.  14.  7.  2  (when 
Cicero  is  starting  alone)  Nauem   spero  nos  ualde  bonam 
kabere;  with  many  examples  in  e.g.  Att.  5.  9,  5.  12  and  5. 13. 
So  Plaut.  Rudens  588,  590. 

(8)  Parallel    to    this    is   what    might    be    called    the 
Soldier's  plural,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  give  a  special 
name  to  the  cases  in  which  a  commander  speaks  of  himself 
and  his  army  together;  Att.  5.  20.  1  Saturnalibus  mane  se 
mihi  Pindenissitae  dediderunt,  xxvil  die  postquam  oppug- 
nare  coepimus.     But  in  many  parallel  passages  (e.g.  in  §  5 
of  the  same  letter,  cinximus,  confecimus)  it  is  difficult  to  be 
sure  whether  the  plural  is  real. 

There  remain  three  or  four  very  common  uses  of  the 
plural  in  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  define  the  group  of 
persons  who  are  referred  to  save  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
connected  in  some  degree  with  the  writer.  These  may  be 
called  the  Domestic  and  the  Social  uses.  Under  the  former 
may  be  enumerated  (9)  the  plural  of  the  Family  (e.g.  Att. 
1.  15.  1  ullius  nostrum),  which  is  especially  frequent  (10)  in 
Invitations  like  the  English  'come  and  see  us'  (e.g.  Att. 
1.  18.  8  reuise  nos  aliquando),  and  which  is  also  commonly 
used  (11)  of  the  Household  and  the  property  belonging  to 
it.  Thus  when  a  slave  sends  people  to  his  master's  house  it 
is  ad  nos  (Plaut.  Rud.  879);  his  master  is  often  nosier  (n. 
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Daemones,  ib.  1245)  and  nosier  alone  in  this  sense  is  well 
known;  e.g.  Ter.  Phorm.  80,  110,  118,  398  etc.  So  equally 
when  the  master  speaks  of  his  slave  (Gripus  seruos  noster, 
Plaut.  Rud.  897)  or  any  other  of  the  family  possessions 
(nostro  Tusculano,  Alt.  1.  5.  7).  Finally,  (12)  the  Social  plural 
denotes  any  group  of  the  writer's  friends  along  with  himself, 
and  it  is  particularly  common  in  the  possessive  adjective 
(Sestius  noster).  These  four  categories  however  present  some 
peculiarities  to  which  we  must  shortly  return. 

§  4.  But  when  all  the  genuine  plurals  have  been  put 
out  of  the  way,  another,  and  at  first  sight  a  far  more  serious 
difficulty  remains.  It  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
phrases  containing  the  plural  pronoun,  probably  the  majority 
of  them,  appear  in  other  passages  with  the  singular  pronoun 
in  its  place.  Me  consule  confronts  nobis  consulibus ;  TuUiola 
meet,  is  also  TuUiola  nostra;  uita  nostra  in  one  letter  gives 
way  to  uita  mea  in  another,  and  so  on.  It  is  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  two 
pronouns  are  used  indiscriminately.  Yet  the  same  argument 
would  reduce  parallel  phrases  of  any  class  to  a  dead  level. 
Numerically  the  singular  nos  is  the  equivalent  of  ego  and 
nothing  else ;  but  literature  takes  count  of  more  than 
arithmetic.  "There  are  no  synonyms,"  says  Prof.  Raleigh 
in  his  eloquent  essay  on  Style ;  and  if  this  is  true  of  the 
language  of  any  writer,  it  must  be  true  of  Cicero's.  A  less 
sweeping  explanation  of  the  difficulty  may  come  nearer  the 
truth.  We  may,  I  think,  safely  infer  from  the  double  use 
that  the  special  shade  of  meaning  which  the  plural  conveys 
must  be,  in  general,  permissive,  not  necessary ;  in  cases  where 
the  parallelism  is  closest,  the  plural  must  have  an  orna- 
mental rather  than  a  defining  force ;  it  must  give  some  new 
colour  to  the  phrase  rather  than  make  a  substantial  addition 
to  its  logical  content. 

§  5.     On  the  other  hand,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 

so  fine  a  difference  is  beyond  detection,  there  are  two  striking 

facts  to  quicken  our  curiosity.     In  the  first  place  the  use 

of  the  singular  nos1  is  quite  uncommon  as  compared  with 

1  See  p.  8,  footnote  4. 
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that  of  ego1;  in  some  classes  of  letters  this  nos  does  not  occur 
at  all,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  considerable  section 
of  the  letters  it  rises  above  a  proportion  of  1  example  of 
nos  to  10  of  ego  and  the  figures  I  have  noted  suggest  that 
the  ordinary  proportion  must  be  more  like  1  in  30.  Even 
in  the  remarkable  letter  in  which,  as  we  shall  see2,  this  use 
of  nos  reaches  its  maximum  frequency  in  Cicero's  writings, 
there  are  only  23  examples  of  nos  to  some  56  of  ego3. 
Plancus  indeed  outdoes  this  proportion,  for  in  his  letter 
which  is  preserved  as  Fam.  10.  8  there  are  19  examples  of 
nos  to  only  33  of  ego. 

In  the  second  place  the  two  sets  of  forms,  the  singular, 
and  the  plural  with  a  singular  meaning,  occur  continually 
together  in  the  same  sentence  and  in  close  proximity; 
see  the  examples  below,  passim. 

These  two  things  seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  variation  is  either  accidental  or  meaningless  in  such 
a  writer  as  Cicero. 

§  6.  But  as  soon  as  the  enquiry  is  set  on  foot,  the  clue 
is  obvious.  We  ask  at  once  whether  the  Latin  use  is  at  all 
parallel  to  the  uses  of  the  plural  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  more  than  one  living  language.  Does  it  resemble  the 
royal  WE  in  English,  or  the  German  WIR  ?  The  comparison 
brings  to  light  a  striking  difference.  In  English  at  the 
present  day  this  WE  exists  only  in  legal  proclamations4. 

1  See  p.  8,  footnote  4.  2  Fam.  5.  12;  cf.  p.  66. 

3  Phrases  like  ego  hoc  f ado  are  each  counted  as  only  one  example  of  ego, 
nos  tacemus  as  only  one  example  of  nos,  but  dico  me  hoc  fecisse,  or  meos 
curabo  as  two  of  ego,  and  so  on.     This  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  examples 
of  ego   and  nos  side  by  side.    But   two  coordinate  verbs  are  counted  as 
only  one  example  if  they  are  close  together  (e.g.  oro  et  obsecro),  but  as  two 
if  they  are  separated  by  a  pause  in  the  sense  or  by  an  intervening  clause. 

4  Probably,  indeed  certainly,  this  restriction  in  English  is  comparatively 
modern  and  an  ex  cathedra  we  ('we  said  in  our  last  lecture')  may  still  be 
heard,  I  am  told,  in  some  Cambridge  lecture-rooms.     German  writers  from 
the  Emperor  downwards  use  the  singular  WIK  with  some  degree  of  free- 
dom, and  though  I  cannot  say  under  what  precise  conditions  they  do  so, 
the  idiom  seems  to  be  a  little  uncommon  and  perhaps  archaic.     In  Scott's 
novels,  now  nearly  a  century  old,  the  'Author's  plural'  (p.  33  inf.)  is  com- 
mon, but  always,  I  think,  carries  a  lurking  suggestion  of  humour. 
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In  her  own  published  letters  Her  Majesty  uses  the  singular 
pronoun.  The  WE  therefore  may  be  called  ultra-official. 
Now  the  Latin  use  is  distinctly  non-official.  In  letters  of  a 
public  and  formal  character  it  is  rare.  Thus  in  Cicero's  long 
despatch  to  the  Senate  describing  his  exploits  in  Cilicia  and 
applying  for  a  triumph  (Fam.  15.  2)  it  does  not  occur,  and 
in  the  preceding  letter  it  occurs  only  once1,  if  at  all;  nor 
does  it  appear  in  the  similar  report  to  the  immaculate  Cato 
(ib.  4) ;  though  in  his  private  letter  to  Atticus  on  the  same 
theme  (5.  20)  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  examples.  But  if 
the  letter  of  Lepidus  (Fam.  10.  34)  is  regarded  as  a  public 
document,  then  the  plurals  of  §  2  are  an  exception ;  and 
Plancus  in  the  curious  despatch  to  the  Senate  (Fam.  10.  8) 
already  noticed,  uses  the  plural  frequently.  It  was  written 
in  43  B.C.,  when  the  Republican  party  was  at  its  last  gasp 
and  the  Senate  was  no  longer  a  body  that  Caesarians  need 
treat  with  deference.  Yet  though  unofficial,  nos  does  convey, 
we  shall  find,  a  certain  tone  of  dignity. 

§  7.  Although  the  Royal  WE  in  English  has  gone  out 
of  date,  there  remains  a  powerful  class  of  people  who  clothe 
themselves  in  the  plural  every  day,  and  their  use  of  it  is 
worth  a  moment's  notice.  The  Journalist's  WE  in  some 
contexts  expresses  the  simple  truth,  because  no  newspaper  is 
written  entirely  by  one  man,  and  very  few  leading  articles 
are  intended  to  express  the  views  of  their  writer  only.  The 
proprietors  of  the  journal  and  the  editor-in-chief  must  at 
least  share  his  responsibility.  But  it  is  not  very  hard  to  find 
passages  in  almost  any  newspaper  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
pronoun  covers  a  fictitious  transference  of  this  joint  author- 
ship from  the  journal  as  a  whole  to  some  particular  para- 
graph dealing  with  subjects  where  no  matter  of  policy  or 
principle  is  concerned ;  and  the  motives  of  the  fiction  are 
obvious.  The  writer  withdraws  himself  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  notice;  and  fathers  his  averments  on  a  corporation. 
Something  of  this  impersonal  colour  will  be  found,  I  think, 
in  the  singular  use  of  nos  in  Latin. 

1  In  §  4,  where  it  may  include  his  soldiers,  as  I  think  it  certainly  does  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  letter. 
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§  8.  In  Cicero's  letters  we  have  noticed  (§  3  sup.)  a 
group  of  uses  in  which  the  plural  pronoun  refers  to  his 
Family  or  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  and  from  this  group 
arise  some  special  applications  of  the  plural  forms.  The 
development  is  especially  clear  in  the  case  of  the  possessive 
noster  which  often  replaces  meus  in  relations  of  nature  or 
friendship.  Instead  of  describing  your  child,  your  nephew 
or  your  acquaintance  as  '  mine,'  you  write  him  down  merely 
'  our.'  You  state  his  connexion  with  your  general  circle,  leav- 
ing that  with  yourself  to  be  inferred.  In  other  words 
you  substitute  your  family  for  yourself.  In  the  case  of 
very  near  relatives  or  close  associates  this  of  course  implies 
either  a  suppression  or  an  absence  of  intimate  personal 
feeling.  Meus  definitely  implies  real  regard,  passionate, 
paternal  or  friendly  as  the  case  may  be,  noster  covers  a 
wider  range  of  feeling  from  a  man's  natural  reticence  as  to 
the  deeper  affections  of  home  in  writing  to  an  outsider,  down 
to  the  half-patronising,  half-contemptuous  acknowledgement 
of  an  indifferent  acquaintance  who  is  only  a  friend  "  of  ours  " 
not  "of  mine"  (e.g.  Crassum  nostrum  minor e  dignitate  aiunt 
profectum,  Att.  4.  13.  2)1.  Little  Tullia  is  only  "our  pet" 
in  68  B.C.  when  she  is  eight  years  old  and  her  father's  friend- 
ship with  Atticus  is  on  no  very  intimate  footing ;  the  letter 
(Att.  1.  5)  is  the  first  of  the  correspondence  and  shows  a 
certain  coolness  of  phrasing  throughout2.  And  in  the  next 
year  (Att.  1.  9  ad  fin.)  she  is  still  "  our  little  pet."  But  later 
on,  for  example  in  49  B.C.  (Att.  10.  18.  1)  and  in  47  (Att. 
11.  17.  1)  she  is  described  as  Tullia  mea3  "my  dear  daughter 

1  Other  examples  will  be  found  on  p.  43,  inf. 

2  Thus  in  §  1:   "I  have  no  doubt  you  will  regret  his  death,  since  you 
will  not  only  feel  for  me,  but  have  yourself  lost  in  him  one  who  etc."    §  4 : 
"I  decided  that  you  knew  your  own  business  best,  and  so  preferred  to  leave 
it  to  Peducaeus  to  write  you  advice  gratis."     §§  5  and  6  are  equally  neutral 
in  tone. 

3  So  in  writing  to  his  brother  from  exile  in  58  B.C.  (ad  Q.  F.  1.  3.  10)  he 
commends  to  his  care  filiam  meam  et  tuam  (i.e.    'whom  you  love  too') 
Ciceronemque  nostrum,  where,  whether  the  nostrum  includes  a  reference  to 
Quintus  himself  or  no,  it  is  a  less  affectionate  description  than  that  applied 
to  Tullia,  who  at  this  date  is  a  lady  of  eighteen  summers  while  young 
Marcus  numbers  only  seven.     But  in  writing  to  his  wife  in  the  same  year  he 
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Tullia."  The  same  force  in  the  plural  pronoun  may  help  to 
explain,  I  think,  a  sentence  which  has  often  troubled  Cicero's 
modern  readers,  that  in  which  he  announces  his  father's 
death  to  Atticus  in  68  B.C.  (Att.  1.  6.  2,  the  second  in 
date  of  the  letters):  pater  nobis  decessit  a.  d.  mi.  Kal. 
Dec.  Both  the  plural  pronoun  and  the  brevity  of  the  state- 
ment are  evidence,  not  of  any  lack  of  affection  on  Cicero's 
part  towards  his  own  father,  but  of  the  comparatively  distant 
terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Atticus  at  that  date;  he 
is  an  acquaintance  who  must  be  just  informed  of  such 
an  event  and  no  more.  For  different  and  more  obvious 
reasons  at  all  periods  of  the  correspondence,  Atticus's  wife 
is  to  Cicero  only  nostra  Pilia  (Att.  6.  5),  though  his 
daughter  becomes  Attica  or  Atticula  mea  (Att.  15.  28);  but 
even  she  is  sometimes  called  nostra,  in  playful  formality 
(Att.  16.  3  ad  fin.).  Hence,  as  we  should  expect,  this  nosier  is 
never  used  in  the  vocative1 ;  nosier  Pomponi  would  be  in- 
sulting. But  of  course  the  vocative  nosier  occurs  in  letters 
written  by  more  than  one  person,  as  in  Fam.  16.  9  (ad  fin.), 
which  is  by  Cicero  and  young  Marcus  jointly. 

In  the  same  way,  again,  an  invitation  is  conventionally 
given  in  the  name  of  the  household  unless  it  is  desired  by 
the  writer  that  the  visit  shall  be  paid  expressly  to  him 
(see  the  examples  p.  69  inf.).  And  the  plural  is  commonly 
preferred  to  the  singular  in  speaking  of  estates,  or  other 
property,  which  are  enjoyed,  though  not  possessed,  by  others 
than  the  writer  himself;  see  p.  33  inf. 

§  9.  Now  in  all  these  cases  no  actual  untruth  is  involved; 
a  man's  relatives  are  also  the  relatives  of  his  family,  and  he 

calls  them  both  alike  'mine'  (Fam.  14.  4.  3).  In  letters  to  Atticus,  Marcus 
is  called  meus  when  he  reaches  a  companionable  age  in  51  (Att.  5.  9.  3),  the 
phrase  Cicero  nosier  being  generally  reserved  for  his  first  cousin,  young 
Quintus  (e.g.  Att.  2.  2.  1,  where  the  following  uidemur  which  can  only  refer 
to  Cicero  himself,  seems  to  show  that  the  nostrum  contains  no  reference  to 
Atticus).  But  even  the  young  Marcus  becomes  noster  when  his  misbehaviour 
at  Athens  has  been  reported,  Att.  15.  15.  3;  see  further  p.  42. 

1  Fam.  14.  4  ad  fin.  spes  reliqua  nostra,  Cicero  (the  seven  year  old 
Marcus)  is  possibly  a  playful  exception,  but  it  may  be  a  true  plural  and 
include  Terentia.  See  the  last  footnote. 
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may  actually  be  thinking  of  his  family  when  he  writes  "  we  " 
and  "  our."  But  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  reference  to  a 
group  of  persons  is  far  fainter  than  in  the  other  indefinite 
plurals  we  have  noticed ;  to  the  reader  they  are  only  a  vague 
appendix  or  penumbra,  dimly  magnifying  the  person  of  the 
writer;  that  is,  we  have  in  them  the  transition  to  the 
singular  use,  a  use  which  is  in  essence  a  falsehood.  A 
man  may  not  intend  that  his  guest  shall  see  anyone  but 
himself,  and  yet  he  may  prefer  to  use  the  conventional 
formula  of  Invitation  rather  than  the  more  direct  and  personal 
"come  and  see  me."  The  householder  may  pass  from  speak- 
ing of  "our  garden,"  which  is  natural,  to  "our  study"  or 
"our  amanuensis,"  which  is  a  little  grandiloquent.  Other 
lines  of  development  might  be  traced,  but  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  three  or  four  parallel  tendencies 
already  noticed,  working  together  and  strengthening  each 
other  in  popular  consciousness,  are  enough  to  explain  how  a 
singular  meaning  could  be  attached  to  the  plural  forms. 
We  shall  find  traces  of  the  development  in  Terence  and  even 
in  Plautus;  and  in  Cicero's  day  the  convention  was  completely 
established.  What  then  was  the  result?  Nos  had  come 
to  be  used  by  a  speaker  of  himself  alone  when  he 
thought,  not  of  the  ego  he  was  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness, but  of  the  person  visible  or  admirable  to  his 
neighbours;  the  man  with  whom  inferiors  or  strangers  had 
to  do  in  various  external  relations,  political,  literary,  financial; 
when  he  viewed  himself  as  an  authority,  a  conspicuous  figure; 
in  a  word,  as  a  personage.  We  may  consider  a  few  examples 
at  once. 

Fam.  1.  9.  12  (to  Lentulus,  54  B.C.).  Tenebam  memoria 
nob  is  consulibus  ea  fundamenta  iacta  confirmandi  senatus  ut 

etc ;  idemque  memineram  nobis  priuatis  usque  ad  Caesarem 

et  Bibulum  consules,  cum  sententiae  nostrae  rnagnum  in  senatu 
pondus  haberent,  unum  fere  sensum  fuisse  bonoruru  omnium. 

Fam.  2.  7.  3  (to  Curio,  from  Cilicia  51  B.C.).  Sane  feliciteret 
ex  mea  sententia  ('as  I  personally  wished')  rem  publicam  gessi- 
mus. 

Fam.  2.   10.   2  (to   Caelius   Rufus,  51  B.C.).      Ad   Amanum 
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exercitum  adduxi  satis  probe  ornatum  auxiliis  et  quadam 
auctoritate  apud  eos  qui  me  non  norant  nominis  nostri — 
multum  est  enim  in  his  locis  "hicine  est  ille  qui  urbem?  quern 
senatus?" — nosti  cetera. 

Fam.  9.  15.  3  (to  Paetus,  in  46  B.C.  The  only  example  in 
two  pages  is  in  a  sentence  recalling  the  glories  of  63).  Catulum 
mihi  narras  et  ea  tempora :  quid  simile?  N"e  mihi  quidem  ipsi 
tune  placebat  diutius  abesse  ab  reip.  custodia ;  sedebamus  enim 
in  puppi  et  clauom  tenebamus.  Nunc  autem  uix  est  in  sentina 
locus. 

Att.  4.  1.  4  (57  B.C.).  Dyrrachio  sum  profectus  eo  ipso  die 
quo  est  lex  lata  de  nobis. 

Att.  6.  1.  26  (50  B.C.).  Audio  Appium  -rrpoTnAov  Eleusine 
facere.  Num  inepti  nos  fuerimus,  si  nos  quoque  Academiae 
fecerimus?  Puto,  inquies.  Ergo  id  ipsum  scribes  ad  me. 

Att.  16.  8.  ad  fin.  (44  B.C.).  Romamne  ueniam,  an  hie 
maneam...]  Romam,  ne  desideremur,  si  quid  actum  uidebitur. 

If  a  name  be  needed  for  this  personage-use,  perhaps 
the  term  '  self'-projective,'  or  simply  'protective'  may  serve; 
I  project  myself  on  an  external  canvass,  and  stand  in  the 
crowd  to  watch  the  resulting  image;  at  least  I  profess  to 
stand  with  them  and  take  their  point  of  view ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  all  the  time  the  medium  of  the  projection  is  nothing 
but  my  own  imagination,  and  when  the  "  I "  is  a  person 
like  "  the  magnificent  young  Caelius "  or  the  fussy  little 
banker  Curius,  the  medium  has  considerable  magnifying 
power. 

§  10.  The  examples  which  have  just  been  given  illustrate 
what  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  Projective  uses,  that  express- 
ing the  dignity  of  which  the  writer  is  conscious  as  springing 
from  some  public  position.  Phrases  like  nostrum  nomen, 
noster  honos,  and  nostra  dignitas  occur  on  page  after  page, 
and  how  stereotyped  they  had  become  may  be  gathered  from 
their  use  by  even  the  sober  Tacitus :  Hist.  i.  1  Mihi  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  nee  beneftcio,  nee  iniuria  cogniti ;  dignitatem 
nostram  a  Vespasiano  incohatam...non  abnuerim.  The  plural 
appears  only  occasionally1  in  Cicero's  speeches,  but  it  is  frequent 

1  In  the  Pro  Sestio  I  have  only  noted  some  half-dozen  occurrences  (§§  14, 

2 
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in  the  letters  which  describe  their  delivery  ;  and  so  also  in  those 
which  report  his  actions  as  governor  of  Cilicia. 

§  11.  But  the  tone  of  dignity  which  the  plural  conveys  may  be 
based  on  other  things  than  (1)  eminence  in  public  life.  Madvig 
noticed  that  it  was  commonly  used  (2)  by  authors  in  speaking  of 
their  own  writings,  and  Dr  Gow  reminds  me  of  a  typical  example, 
the  plea  urged  by  the  Bore  in  Hor.  Sat.  1.  9.  7  :  noris  nos,  docti 
sum  us.  The  (3)  Proprietary  use,  again,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  (§  8),  it  will  now  be  wise  to  class  as  singular  rather 
than  as  plural,  especially  as  we  find  beside  it  a  large  number 
of  examples  in  which,  I  believe,  we  must  recognise  (4)  a  special 
'Financial'  use  (area  nostra,  nostra  negotia,  nostra  nomina  etc., 
see  p.  35)  since  it  appears  many  times  in  letters  which  have 
no  other  example  of  nos  in  any  singular  meaning.  Contrasted 
with  these  four  classes  which  are  closely  parallel,  there  is  a 
second  group  of  uses  where  the  superiority  or  remoteness  of  tone 
is  assumed  not  against  the  world  in  general  but  in  contrast 
to  some  particular  individual,  who  may  be  either  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  is  written,  or  some  third  person  who  is  men- 
tioned close  by  in  the  sentence.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
what  we  may  call  the  Formal  and  Patronising  uses  (see  p.  45), 
as  in  faciemus  te  certiorem.  If  it  is  toward  a  third  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  letter,  we  may  distinguish  a  Paternal  use 
(Cicero  noster)  where  the  inferiority  or  remoteness  is  merely  one 
of  nature  or  position  (e.g.  a  difference  of  age,  or  that  between 
master  and  servant),  from  a  Disparaging  use  (Crassus  noster), 
where  the  inferiority  is  deliberately  asserted  by  the  writer  and 
would  not  otherwise  be  present  to  the  mind  of  his  reader1. 
Finally,  as  we  might  expect,  we  have  a  Humorous  application  of 
almost  all  the  uses,  in  passages,  that  is,  where  it  is  otherwise 
clear  that  the  writer  is  jesting,  and  where,  therefore,  we  may 
fairly  regard  his  tone  of  superiority  as  part  of  the  jest  ;  e.g.  Fam. 
9.  20.  2  nos  iam  e^o^s  (al.  exquisitae  artis)  tantum  habemus  ut 


63,  68,  84,  125,  140)  ;  in  Phil.  n.  it  is  very  rare  (e.g.  §  95)  :  other  examples 
will  be  found  in  Mil.  §  94,  Arch.  §  1  ad  fin.,  §  28,  §  31. 

1  To  prove  the  four  uses  in  this  second  group  no  examples  will  be  cogent 
but  those  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the  public  position  of  the  writer, 
whether  as  politician,  author,  proprietor  or  financier.  But  when  they  have 
been  made  clear,  we  shall  realise  that  in  many  examples  of  the  first  group 
some  degree  of  superiority  to  a  particular  individual  is  suggested  side  by 
side  with  the  assertion  of  distinction  in  general. 
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etiam  Verrium  tuum  et  Camillum, — qua  munditia  homines,  qua 
elegantia! — uocare  audeamus.  'My  dinners  have  now  acquired 
such  a  reputation  that  I  am  venturing  to  invite  even  those 
dainty  connoisseurs  your  friends  V.  and  C.'  It  is  frequent  in 
the  letters  to  Trebatius. 

§  12.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
question  would  bring  to  light  other  and  finer  shades  of  the  use  than 
I  have  been  able  to  recognise.  But  our  survey  even  now  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  letters  or 
passages  from  which  the  singular  nos  is  entirely  absent.  We 
shall  find  that  Cicero  carefully  avoids  it  when  for  any  reason  he 
desires  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  vainglory.  Thus  he  uses  ego 
when  he  is  not  sure  of  his  ground  or  is  sure  of  meeting 
hostility;  in  making  an  apology,  for  himself,  or  for  a  friend; 
in  approaching  a  dangerous  or  difficult  person ;  or  in  relating  the 
words  or  actions  of  his  enemies  towards  himself1.  This  negative 
evidence,  it  will  be  seen,  affords  a  direct  contrast  to  more  than 
one  of  the  Protective  uses  and  may  be  considered  with  them. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  once  for  all,  directly, — what  is  implied 
in  many  comments  throughout  the  following  pages — that  in  many  of 
the  passages  hereafter  discussed,  there  will  be  found  room  for  con- 
siderable difference  as  to  the  precise  shade  of  meaning,  or  meanings, 
conveyed  by  the  transition  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  pronoun,  or 
vice  versa.  But  when  all  due  deductions  are  made  on  this  account, 
there  will  remain,  I  believe,  a  substantial  quota  sufficient  to  establish 
the  conclusions  suggested,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  shew  that  in  every 
case  the  difference  of  number  represents  some  difference  of  meaning. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  sub-divisions  and  the  statistics  of 
their  use  in  different  parts  of  the  correspondence  are  based,  will  be 
found  in  the  next  chapter.  It  is  taken  from  a  survey  of  rather  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  letters,  more  precisely,  five  books  (1,  3,  4,  15, 
16)  of  those  to  Atticus,  and  about  8  books  of  the  Ad  Familiares, 
including  among  others  those  to  Terentia,  Tiro,  Caelius,  Curio,  Curius, 
Dolabella,  Fadius,  Lentulus,  Marius,  Paetus,  Trebatius,  Trebonius, 
Varro  and  Volumnius ;  Caesar,  Pompey  and  the  Senate.  The 
examples  given  include  all  cases  in  which  there  seemed  any  possibility 
of  a  singular  meaning  for  the  pronovm  in  Ad  Att.  i.  and  in.  But  from 
the  remaining  books  I  have  not  quoted  more  than  (1)  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  different  uses  and  (2)  any  passages  to  which  it  might 
seem  at  all  difficult  to  apply  the  theory. 

1  For  letters  from  which  the  nos  of  Patronage  is  absent  see  below  pp.  54, 
63  and  c.  in  generally. 

2—2 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  USE. 

§  13.  THE  examples  of  an  idiom  which  were  the  earliest 
in  development  are  often  the  most  difficult  to  define,  just 
because  they  have  something  of  a  transitional  character. 
After  what  has  been  said  of  the  origin  of  the  singular  nos, 
we  need  not  follow  the  historical  order  further,  but  may  begin 
with  the  clearest  and  simplest  category,  which  is  also  far  the 
commonest,  that  of  Political  Dignity;  schoolboys  are  familiar 
with  it  in  Sinon's  story  (Verg.  Aen.  II.  89 — 90) : 

Illi  me  comitem  et  consanguinitate  propinquum 
Pauper  in  arma  pater  primis  hue  misit  ab  annis. 
Dum  stabat  regno  incolumis  regumque  uigebat 
Consiliis,  et  nos  aliquod  nomenque  decusque 
Gessimus. 

Terence  puts  into  the  mouths  of  Geta  and  Phormio  a 
similar  plural  by  way  of  grandiloquence  (Phorm.  1381,  364, 
cf.  427).  In  Pliny's  Letters  examples  will  be  found  in,  e.g., 
2.  11.  11,  2.  14.  14,  9.  8.  1.  There  follow  all  the  examples 
I  have  noticed  in  Cic.  Att.  I.  and  in.  with  a  very  few  (out 
of  many  hundreds)  observed  elsewhere.  The  order  is 
chronological  and  is  taken  simply  from  Tyrrell. 

§  14.     EXAMPLES  OF  THE  PLURAL  OF  POLITICAL  DIGNITY. 

Att.  1.  4.  2  (6GB.C.).  Nos  hie  incredibili  ac  singular!  populi 
uoluntate  de  C.  Macro  transegimus;  cui  cum  aequi  fuisse- 
mus2,  tamen  multo  maiorem  fructum  ex  populi  existimatione 
illo  damnato  cepimus,  quam  ex  ipsius,  si  absolutus  esset,  gratia 
cepissemus. 

1  But  here  Geta  seems  only  to  be  adopting  a  proverbial  saying. 
3  The  question  of  the  number  is  not  affected  however  this  phrase  be 
translated;  but  I  venture  to  express  my  preference  for  the  rendering  'al- 
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Att.  1.  1.  1  (65  B.C.).  Petitiouis  nostrae,  quam  tibi  summae 
curae  esse  scio,  huiusmodi  ratio  est... 

ib.     ration!  nostrae. 

ib.  Ita  quiddam  spero  nobis  profici  cum  hoc  percrebrescit, 
plnrimos  nostros  amicos  inueniri.  Nos  autem  initium  pren- 
sandi  facere  cogitabamus... 

ib.     Aquillium  non  arbitrabamur  (competitorem  fore). 

But  this  may  be  a  local  plur.  'we  in  Rome.' 

ib.  2.     nostris  rationibus... nostrum  annum. 

ib.  Nos  in  omni  munere  candidatorio...diligentiam  adhi- 
bebimus...et  fortasse  excurremus  mense  Septembri  legati  ad 
Pisonem  ut  lanuario  reuertamur;  cum  perspexero  uoluntates 
nobilium,  scribam  ad  te. 

ib.  4.  Sane  sum  perturbatus  cum  ipsius  Satyri  familiaritate 
turn  Domitii,  in  quo  uno  maxim e  ambitio  nostra  nititur. 

ib.  Ego  arbitror...mihi  ignoscendum  esse...uides  enim  quo 
in  cursu  simus  et  quam  omnes  gratias . . .  acquirendas  pu  tern  us. 

Putemus  is  not  quite  so  necessary  to  the  meaning  'I  as  a  candidate' 
as  simus  is,  but  the  plur.  is  naturally  retained  in  the  same  sentence. 
But  it  is  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  public  man,  that  he  seeks  Atticus'  in- 
dulgence. 

Att.  1.  2.  1  (65  B.C.).  Hoc  tempore  Catilinam  competitorem 
nostrum  def'endere  cogitamus1;... spero  si  absolutus  erit,  con- 
iunctiorem  ilium  nobis  fore  in  ratioue  petitionis ;  sin  aliter 
acciderit,  humaniter  feremus.  So  the  following  nobis  and 
honori  nostro. 

Att.  1.  12.  3  (61  B.C.).     Pompeium  nobis  amicissimum. 

1.  13.  2  (61  B.C.).  Primum  igitur  scito  primum  me  non  esse 
rogatum  sententiam,  praepositumque  esse  nobis  pacifieatorem  Allo- 
brogum  idque  admuvmurante  senatu  neque  me  inuito  esse  factum. 

The  change  to  the  plural  in  the  first  clause  seems  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  praepositum  recalls  the  scene  in  the  Senate  more  vividly 

though  I  had  treated  him  leniently'  over  that  defended  by  Tunstall,  Boot 
and  Tyrrell  'although  I  might  have  treated  him  leniently.'  The  latter 
seems  not  only  to  attribute  to  Cicero  harsh  Latin  (and  worse  conduct)  but  to 
be  quite  inconsistent  with  Val.  Max.  9.  12.  7  who  relates  how  Cicero  grace- 
fully refused  to  pass  sentence  on  learning  that  Macer  was  dead."  The 
people  applauded  Cicero,  simply,  as  Plutarch  (Cic.  9)  says,  ws  <r7rt/*eXcDs 
j3pa.j3eijcra.vTi  rb  8iKO.ffT-fipioi> . 

1  The  following  habemus  and  uoluimus  may  be  really  plur.,  'I  and  my 
client.' 
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than  the  negative  and  partly  Hostile  non  rogatum  ;  so  also  the  thought 
of  the  admurmurans  senatus.  The  following  me  is  quite  regular  in  a 
phrase  which  states  merely  a  private  feeling. 

ib.  3,  4.  Boni  uiri  precibus  Clodii  remouentur  a  causa : 
operae  comparantur :  nosmet  ipsi,  qui  Lycurgei  a  principio 
fuissemus,  cotidie  demitigamur :  instat  et  urget  Cato :  quid 
multa  ]...Tuus  autem  ille  amicus — sciii  quern  dicam  1 — de  quo  tu 
ad  me  scripsisti,  postea  quam  non  auderet  reprehendere,  laudare 
coepisse,  nos,  ut  ostendit,  admodum  diligit,  amplectitur,  amat, 
aperte  laudat :  occulte,  sed  ita,  ut  perspicuum  sit,  inuidet. 

ib.  5.  Quid  id  ad  me,  inquies?  Tantum,  quod  ea  emptione 
et  nos  bene  emisse  iudicati  sumus  et  homines  etc. 

With  this  compare  the  'Financial'  plurals,  p.  35. 

1.  14.  3  (61  B.C.).  Proximus  Pompeio  sedebam.  Intellexi 
honiinem  moueri,  utrum  Crassum  inire  earn  gratiam,  quam  ipse 
praetermisisset,  an  esse  tantas  res  nostras,  quae  tarn  libenti 
senatu  laudarentur,  ab  eo  praesertim,  qui  mihi  laudem  illam  eo 
minus  deberet,  quod  etc. 

ib.  4.     Nosti  iam  in  hac  materia  sonitus  nostros. 

This  seems  half-humorous ;  cf.  p.  56  inf.  Indeed  the  rarity  of  the 
nos  in  these  sections  is  noteworthy,  considering  the  subject,  and 
indicates,  I  think,  that  Cicero  was  really  feeling  insecure,  as  it  does  in 
the  last  three  letters  of  this  book,  e.g.  20  §  2  ad  me  arum  rerum  laudem. 

ib.  6.  Messalla  consul  est  egregius,  fortis,  constans,  diligens, 
nostri  laudator,  amator,  imitator. 

With  nostri  amator  cp.  1.  13.  4  sup.,  1.  18.  5  inf. 
1.  16.  4  (61  B.C.).     Multo  haec,  inquam,  nostra  res  maior. 

The  distinction  was  that  conferred  on  Cicero  by  the  respectful 
salutations  of  the  jury  in  the  Clodian  case. 

ib.  11.  Noster  autem sumus nobis nostrum 

non  ualuisse. 

ib.     Itaque  et  ludis auferebamus. 

ib.  13.  Sed  heus  tu  !  uidesne  consulatum  ilium  nostrum, 
quern  Curio  antea  d-rroOewa-Lv  uocabat,  si  hie  factus  erit,  fabae 
rnidam  futurum  1 

Contrast  consulates  meiin  §§  6. and  7,  where  Cicero  is  not  quoting 
other  people's  encomia.  (I  print  Brooks'  conjecture,  v.  Tyrrell  Ed.  2 
ad  loc.) 
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Att.  1.  17.  6  (61  B.C.).  Amoris  uero  erga  me,  cum  a  fraterno 
amore  domesticoque  discessi,  tibi  primas  defer o.  Vidi  enim, 
uidi  penitusque  perspexi  in  meis  uariis  temporibus  et  sollici- 
tudines  et  laetitias  tuas.  Fuit  mihi  saepe  et  laudis  nostrae 
gratulatio  tua  iucunda  et  timoris  consolatio  grata. 

ib.  9.  Huic  quoque  rei  subuenturn  est  maxime  a  nobis 
perfectumque,  ut  frequentissimo  senatu  et  libentissimo  uterentur 
(equites),  multaque  a  me  de  ordinum  dignitate  et  concordia  dicta 
sunt. 

ib.  10.  Sic  ego  conseruans  rationem  institutionemque 
nostram  tueor,  ut  possum,  illam  a  rne  conglutinatam  con- 
cordiam,  sed  tamen,  quoniam  ista  sunt  tarn  infirma,  munitur 
quaedam  nobis  ad  retinendas  opes  nostras  tuta,  ut  spero,  uia, 
quam  tibi  litteris  satis  explicare  non  possum,  significatione 
parua  ostendam  tamen.  Utor  Pompeio  familiarissime.  Video 
quid  dicas.  Cauebo  etc. 

In  the  whole  of  this  letter,  which  fills  more  than  four  Teubner 
pages,  there  are  only  these  five  examples  of  nos,  and  very  many  cases 
of  ego  (as  in  the  three  passages  just  quoted)  where  nos  might  have  been 
used.  The  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  purpose  of  the  letter  as  a  whole, 
namely,  to  allay  irritation  that  had  arisen  out  of  a  family  quarrel. 
Hence,  as  in  other  letters  written  under  similar  conditions  (v. 
p.  32  inf.),  Cicero  writes  about  himself  as  simply  as  possible,  using 
the  plural  pronoun  only  where  it  really  helps  the  meaning :  in  §  6 
nostrae  —  meae  in  rep.  actionis ;  in  §  9  nobis = meet  gratia  et  meis 
orationibus,  and  similarly  in  §  10,  the  political  meaning  is  essential 
in  nostram  and  nostras.  It  is  clear  though  less  essential  in  the  follow- 
ing nobis ;  but  the  complacent  plural  is  natural,  as  Cicero  passes  from 
a  policy  which  has  been  a  failure  (illam  a  me  conglutinatam  con- 
cordiam ;  sed  tamen  quoniam  ista  sunt  tarn  infirma  etc.)  to  one  in 
which  he  looks  for  success. 

1.  18.  1  (60  B.C.).  Ita  sum  ab  omnibus  destitutus,  ut  tan- 
tum  requietis  habeam,  quantum  cum  uxore  et  filiola  et  mellito 
Cicerone  consumitur.  Nam  illae  ambitiosae  nostrae  fucosaeque 
amicitiae  sunt  in  quodarn  splendore  forensi,  fructum  domes  ticum 
non  habent.  Itaque,  cum  bene  completa  domus  est  tempore 
matutino,  cum  ad  forum  stipati  gregibus  amicorum  descend- 
irnus,  reperire  ex  magna  turba  neminern  possumus  quocum  aut 
iocari  libere  aut  suspirare  familiariter  possimus.  Quare  te 
exspectamus,  te  desideramus,  te  iam  etiam  arcessimus; 
multa  sunt  enim,  quae  me  sollicitant  anguntque,  quae  mihi 
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uideor  aures  nacfcus  tuas  unius  ambulationis  serruoiie  exhaurire 
posse. 

The  plurals  after  quare  may  be  partly  due  to  the  invitation  they 
imply  (p.  69) ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  take  them  as  a  half-humorous 
continuation  of  those  that  precede :  "This  much-courted  personage  has 
not  a  friend  in  all  Rome  ;  he  commands  you  therefore  to  return  to 
him" ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  should  be  counted  in  the 
'patronising'  class  (p.  49  inf.).  But  he  returns  at  once  to  the  more 
personal  singular. 

ib.  5.  Metellus  est  consul  egregius  et  nos  amat,  sed  imminuit 
auctoritatem  suam  quod  etc.  Similarly 

Alt.  1.  19.  4  (60  B.C.).  Metellus  est  consul  sane  bonus  et  nos 
admodum  diligit. 

In  these  two  passages  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  plural  implies 
some  disparagement  of  Metellus  (p.  43  inf.),  or,  more  probably,  serves 
merely  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  amat  to  the  esteem  felt  for  Cicero  in 
his  political  capacity,  which  is  something  quite  different  from  real 
personal  regard.  Compare  the  change  from  noster  to  mihi  in  Att. 
2.  19.  2  (59  B.C.)  :  Pompeius,  nostri  amores  ('my  ideal  in  political  life,' 
'my  chosen  leader')  quod  mihi  summo  dolori  est,  ipse  se  afflixit. 

ib.     Noster  exercitus  locupletium. 

ib.  6.  Sed  posteaquam  primum  Clodii  absolutione  leuitatem 
infirmitatemque  iudiciorum  perspexi,  deinde  uidi  nostros 
publicanos  facile  a  senatu  disiungi,  quamquam  a  me  ipso  non 
diuellerentur,  turn  autem  beatos  homines — hos  piscinarios  dico, 
amicos  tuos, — non  obscure  nobis1  inuidere,  putaui  mihi  maiores 
quasdam  opes  et  firmiora  praesidia  esse  quaerenda.  Itaque 
primum  euin,  qui  minium  diu  de  rebus  nostris  tacuerat, 
Pompeium,  adduxi  in  earn  uoluntatem,  ut  etc. 

The  political  party  which  Cicero  once  led  is  dissolved ;  he  is  now 
beginning  to  think  of  his  personal  safety. 

ib.  8.  Ita  tamen  his  nouis  amicitiis  implicati  sum  us,  ut 
crebro  mihi  uafer  ille  Siculus  insusurret  Epicharmus  cantilenam 
illam  suam  :  Na<£e  /cat  /xe/xvao-'  a.Tn<TTtiv.  apOpa  ravra  TO.V  <£p€ycoi/. 
Ac  nostrae  quidem  ratiouis  ac  uitae  quasi  quamdam  forniam, 
ut  opinor,  uides.  De  tuo  autem  negotio  saepe  ad  me  scribis,  cui 
mederi  nunc  non  possumus.  Est  enirn  illud  senatus  consultum 
surnma  pedariorum  uoluiitate,  nullius  nostrum  auctoritate  factum. 

1  See  p.  30  footnote. 
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The  plural  is  natural  in  referring  to  the  ambitiosae  fucosaeque 
amicitiae  (p.  23  sup.),  and  nostrae  r.  means  'my  public  policy' ;  contrast 
priuatis  rebus  meis  just  above.  Possumus  might  be  taken,  like  the 
following  nostrum  ( =  nostrae  partis  hominum),  as  a  real  plural,  but  more 
probably,  I  think,  it  means  'In  the  Senate  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.' 

Att.  1.  20.  2  (60  B.C.).  Neque  de  statu  nobis  nostrae  digni- 
tatis  est  recedendum  neque  sine  nostris  copiis  intra  alterius 
praesidia  ueniendum. 

Mea  consilia  in  the  sentence  before  are  Cicero's  private  deliberations 
on  his  future  course  of  action  ;  nobis  recedendum  describes  a  public 
change  of  front. 

ib.  3.  Reliqua  sic  a  me  aguntur  et  agentur,  ut  non  com- 
mittamus  ut  ea,  quae  gessimus,  fortuito  gessisse  uideamur. 


Examples  in  Ad  Atticum,  Book  III. 

The  plural  uses  in  this  book  are  rather  more  difficult  to 
identify  with  certainty,  chietiy  because  the  fluctuations  of 
feeling  which  Cicero  passed  through  in  his  exile  often  show 
themselves  in  the  limits  of  a  single  letter ;  and  partly  because 
many  of  the  letters  were  written  while  he  was  moving  about, 
so  that  it  is  often  a  question  whether  any  given  plural 
does  not  include  his  travelling  companions  (p.  70  inf.)  or  his 
hosts  (p.  69  inf.).  These  cases  deserve  to  be  quoted ;  but  of 
the  examples  which  seem  to  me  clear  a  bare  mention  will 
suffice.  All  the  letters  down  to  25  belong  to  58  B.C.,  27  to 
the  following  year. 

3.  4.  1.  inuitamur;  timemus.  The  rest  in  this  letter  are 
doubtful :  notice  the  singular  in  the  despairing  exclamation  at  the 
end,  me  mi  Pomponi  ualde  paenitet  uiuere.  (There  are  no  exx. 
of  nos  in  letters  3  and  5,  written  just  after  this.) 

3.  1.  1.  Nostra  and  nobiscum  ambiguous :  profecti  essemus, 
uteremur,  possemus  perhaps  the  Traveller's  plur. 

3.  6.  1.     Nostrorum  malorum. 

A  less  personal  and  therefore  more  dignified  phrase  than  e.g. 
mearum  omnium  miseriarum  in  a  vehement  outburst  of  grief  at  the 
thought  of  his  brother,  3.  7.  3. 
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Att.  3.  7.  1.  Nostri  hostes,  'my  public  enemies';  habemus, 
etc. 

exspectemus  simply  continues  the  tone  of  the  preceding  verbs,  as 
often. 

ib.  2.  Quod  me  ad  uitam  uocas,  unum  efficis,  ut  a  me  manus 
abstineam,  alterum  non  potes,  ut  me  non  nostri  consilii 
uitaeque  paeniteat.  Quid  enim  est  quod  me  retineat,  praesertim 
si  spes  ea  non  est,  quae  nos  proficiscentes  prosequebatur  ? 

This  may  mean  'the  policy  which  I  have  publicly  advocated,'  but 
see  p.  66  inf. ;  the  following  nos  is  quite  natural  after  prosequebatur 
which  suggests  the  throng  of  friends  and  well-wishers  who  witnessed 
his  departure. 

3.  8.  2.  Nee  tarn  miserum  est  quidquam  quod  non  in 
nostram  fortunam  cadere  uideatur. 

fortunam,  '  lot,  destiny,'  seems  to  include  the  thought  of  his  former 
greatness  :  contrast  the  meis  aerumnis  which  follows. 

ib.  4.     Culpae  nostrae impulsi  ac  proditi  simus. 

3.  9.  1.     Nostris  rnalis  (cf.  3.  6.  1  sup.). 

ib.  2.  ...perierimus...agernus...nos  non  amici  sed  inuidi 
perdiderunt...sustinebimus  nos...nitemur. 

3.  14.  1.  nobis;  nobis...nos  nostris;  feremus  nos 
uixisse. 

This  letter  with  these  6  projectives  shows  generally  a  more  hopeful 
strain  than  the  two  preceding  (11  and  12),  where,  as  it  happens,  there 
are  none. 

3.  13.  1.  spem  nostram;  uti  aliquid  de  nobis  ageretur ; 
nobis  utilis. 

3.  15.  41.  mini  persuaderi  utile  nobis  esse...;...uictores 
uiueremus. 

ib.  5.  nos  nihil  laedebat ;  uoluissemus ;  nobis;  caeci 
fuimus2. 

ib.  7a  ad  fin.  Me  certe  ad  exitium  praecipitantem  retinuisses, 
istos  labores,  quos  nunc  in  naufragiis  nostris  suscipis,  non 
subisses. 

naufragiis  nostris  like  nostram  fortunam  in  3.  8.  2  sup.  (the  same 
metaphor  Fam.  9.  15.  3  sedebamus  in  puppi  et  clauom  tenebamus). 

1  On  the  plurals  of  the  following  sentence  v.  p.  52  f. 

2  On  the  following  mecum  v.  p.  30. 

J  On  the  plurals  in  the  middle  of  this  section  see  p.  53,  inf. 
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Att.    3.    17.    2.      Cetera   quae   ad    me scribis    de    nostra 

spe  etc. 

This  means  either  mea  spe  de  reditu  or  mea  et  tua  spe. 
3.  19.  1.     Omnis  actio  huius  anni  confecta  nobis  uidebatur. 
This  may  .belong  here  if  nobis  is  dat.  incomm.  with  confecta,  v. 
p.  69  f. 

3.  20.  1.     nobis;  credidimus;  uita  nostra. 

ib.  Ego  huic  spei  et  exspectationi,  quae  nobis  proponitur 
maxima,  tamen  uolui  praestolari  apud  te  in  Epiro,  sed  ita  ad  me 
scribitur,  ut  putem  esse  commodius  nos  eisdem  in  locis  esse. 

The  plur.  here  is  explained  by  that  in  3.  22.  1  quoted  below  p.  41 ; 
Cicero  is  encouraged  to  write  more  cheerfully  by  the  consideration  he 
receives  from  his  host  Plancius  and  others. 

ib.  §  2.     si  ea  (salus)  modo  nobis  restituetur  etc. 

§  3.     Velim tuos  omnes  ad  nostram  salutem  adhortere. 

The  solus  is  nostra  when  it  is  a  matter  to  be  thought  of  by  several 
persons  more  or  less  outside  Cicero's  circle  of  intimacy ;  but  in  §  2  it  is 
twice  mea  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  mainly  the  work  of  Atticus 
himself :  facultates  tuas  ad  meam  salutem  polliceris. 

3.  23.  §  1.    nostra  salus  ;  defendamur.     §  3  nostri  tribuni. 

3.  24.  §1.  nobis  suscensent;  caussam  nostram  bis ;  nostra 
caussa  bis  (but  mea  caussd  just  below  in  §  2  in  a  less  hopeful 
sentence);  a  nobis  alieniores;  amiserimus;  §  2  de  nobis 
actum  esset ;  potuerimus... amiserimus. 

3.  25.     nobis;  salutis  nostrae;  nobiscum...uideamur. 

For  the  following  erimus,  v.  p.  47  inf. 

3.  27.     Nos  funditus  perisse  uideo; te  oro,  ut  quibus  in 

rebus  tui  mei  indigebunt  nostris  miseriis  ne  desis. 

Perhaps  however  nos  and  nostris  include  the  mei. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  have  felt  that  the  number  of 
examples  (about  125)  is  already  excessive.  But  it  appeared 
desirable  to  test  the  theory  by  applying  it  to  every  case,  favourable 
or  otherwise,  in  a  fairly  large  area:  and  this  I  have  done,  here  and 
in  the  following  sections,  for  Att.  I.  and  in.,  so  that  a  reference  to 
the  Index  Locorum  will  show  the  meaning  which  I  should 
attribute  to  any  example  of  the  plural  in  these  two  books. 
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Further  examples  of  the  use. 

Alt.  4.  1.  3  (57  B.C.,  September).  Nos  adhuc,  in  npstro  statu 
...splendorem  nostrum  ilium  forensem. 

4.  2.  2  (57  B.C.,  later).  Acta  res  est  accurate  a  nobis  et  si 
unquam  in  dicendo  fuimus  aliquid,  aut  etiam  si  iiumquam  alias 
fuimus,  turn  profecto  dolor  rei  et  magnitude  uim  quandam 
nobis  dicendi  dedit. 

This  sentence  is  typical  of  the  tone  of  self-satisfaction  which 
pervades  the  letters  written  soon  after  Cicero's  return. 

4.  3.  3  ad  fin.  (December),  totam  nostram  caussam  areae, 
incendiorum,  periculi  mei,  'my  whole  case,  including  the  matters 
of  the  site,  the  fires,  and  the  danger  to  my  person.' 

4.  9.  1  (55  B.C.).  Nos  hie  cum  Pompeio  fuimus;  rnulta  mecum 

de  rep.,  sane  sibi  displicens,  ut  loquebatur; in  nos  uero 

suauissime  est  effusus. 

An  important  interview  is  to  be  reported  ;  hence  nos.  Then  the 
unsatisfactory  attitude  of  the  person  interviewed  fills  the  writer's 
memory,  and  he  drops  to  the  simpler  me ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
parting  compliments  lifts  him  to  nos  again. 

4.  13.  1  (55  B.C.).  Romae  a.  d.  xiv.  Kalend.  uolumus  esse. 
Quid  dico,  uolumus  ?  Immo  uero  cogirnur:  Milonis  nuptiae. 

A  political  engagement  this;  hence  "we"  (not  "I")  attend  it;  the 
plural  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Cicero's  real  remoteness  from  the  fighting 
man  of  the  optimates. 

4.  18.  2  (54  B.C.).  Recorder  enim  quam  bella  paullisper 
nobis  gubernantibus  ciuitas  fuerit,  quae  mi  hi  gratia  relata  sit 
(the  penalties  C.  has  had  to  suffer  in  person  for  the  great  deeds 
of  M.  Tullius). 

ib.  Locus  ille  animi  nostri,  stomachus  ubi  habitabat  olim, 
concalluit.  Priuata  modo  et  dornestica  nos  delectant. 

The  famous  hard-hitter  has  forgotten  his  declamations,  and  lives  at 
peace  in  garden-plots. 

Alt.  9.  2.  3  (49  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Corfinium). 
Confido  igitur  aduentum  nostrum  illi  [sc.  Pompeio]  quoquo 
tempore  fuerit, doyAevioToi/  fore. 

15.  25  (44  B.C.,  June).  De  meo  itinere  uariae  sententiae  :  multi 
enim  ad  me.  Sed  tu  incumbe,  quaeso,  in  earn  curam.  Magna 
res  est.  An  probas,  si  ad  Kal.  Ian.  cogitamus?  Meus  animus 
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est  aequus,  sic  tamen,  ut  si  nihil  offensionis  sit.  Velim  etiara 
scire  (Lamb.  Wesenb.)  quo  die  olim  piaculum,  mysteria  scilicet. 
Vtut  erit  res  (Tyrrell)  casus  consilium  nostri  itineris  iudicabit. 
Dubitemus  igitur.  Est  enim  hiberna  nauigatio  odiosa,  eoque 
ex  te  quaesieram  mysteriorum  diem.  Brutum,  ut  scribis,  uisum 
iri  a  me  puto.  Ego  hinc  uolo  prid.  Kal. 

The  question  discussed  in  this  rather  difficult  letter  is  the  date 
of  Cicero's  return.  He  is  thinking,  I  fancy,  of  his  welcome  home 
by  the  senate  and  the  public  generally,  hence  the  plurals.  Dubitemus 
may  however  be  a  real  plur. ;  'let  us  leave  the  matter  in  suspense.' 
The  last  sentence  shows  that  he  is  not  asking  for  advice  about 
starting.  The  passage  is  one  of  those  which  it  seems  well  to  print 
on  the  ground  of  their  difficulty  from  the  standpoint  of  my  theory. 

Fam.  8.  4.  3.  (Caelius  writes}  Spero  te  celeriter  de  nobis 
quod  sperasti auditurum  (i.e.  that  I  shall  be  elected  praetor). 

Fam.  9. 16.  2  (to  Paetus,  in  46  B.C.).  Ego  uno  utor  argumento 
quam  ob  rem  me  ex  animo  uereque  arbitrer  diligi,  quia  et  nostra 
fortuna  ea  est,  et  illorum,  ut  simulandi  caussa  non  sit. 

The  passage  describes  the  attentions  paid  to  Cicero  by  Caesar's 
courtiers.  The  sing,  refers  to  the  present,  when  Cicero  may  regard 
such  courtesy  as  a  sincere  personal  tribute,  and  is  contrasted  with  the 
plural  of  his  past  greatness.  Just  the  same  change  appears  in  a  letter 
to  Fadius  of  the  following  year,  Fam.  7.  24.  1  Olim  cum  regnare 
existimabamur  non  tarn  ab  ullis  quam  hoc  tempore  obseruor  a 
familiarissimis  Caesaris  omnibus. 

ib.  3.  Sed  tamen  eius  ipsius  nulla  re  a  me  offensus  est 
animus.  Est  enim  adhibita  in  ea  re  ipsa  summa  a  nobis 
moderatio. 

The  nobis  refers  to  Cicero's  public  attitude  and  is  almost  necessary ; 
these  are  the  only  two  cases  of  nos  in  this  letter  ;  status  meus,  dignitas 
mea,  fama  ingeni  mihi  and  many  other  phrases  occur  where  we  should 
expect  noster.  See  Chap.  III. 

§  15.    EGO  AS  AN  OBJECT  OF  HOSTILITY. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  collect  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
nos  of  Dignity  a  few  examples  of  the  singular  referring  equally 
to  public  position,  but  such  as  appears  from  the  context,  to 
have  been  regarded  by  others  with  disapprobation  or 
enmity.  When  these  examples  occur  in  a  letter  side  by 
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side  with  the  contrasted  use  of  nos,  the  two  idioms  explain 
and  define  each  other  very  neatly.  All  the  following  ex- 
amples are  from  letters  which  contain  examples  also  of  the 
nos  of  Dignity,  and  they  could  be  easily  multiplied.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  not  observed  a  single  example  of 
nos  in  a  purely  hostile  context1. 

Alt.  1.  19.  8.     odium  in  me  improborum. 

Att.  3.  4.  1.       Allata  est  nobis  rogatio  de  pernicie  mea. 

nobis  may  be  either  the  plur.  of  Dignity,  or  simply  the  Traveller's 
plur.  (p.  70). 

Q.  F.   1.   3.  5.     amici qui  in  meo   reditu   fortasse   repre- 

hensionem  sui  sceleris  pertimescant. 

ib.  8.     Me insidiosissime  tractau it. 

Contrast  nostri  and  nobis  immediately  above  in  §  5  (restituimur  etc. 
in  §  7)  in  the  usual  political  sense,  reditus  noster,  Att.  4.  1.  1,  and  the 
common  nostra  salus. 

Att.  3.  15.  5.  Caeci,  caeci,  inquam,  fuimus  in  uestitu 
rmitando,  in  populo  rogando,  quod,  nisi  nominatim  mecurn  agi 
coeptum  esset,  fieri  perniciosum  fuit. 

3.  23.  4.     Quo  maior  est  suspicio  malitiae  alicuius,  cum  id, 
quod  ad  ipsos  nihil  pertinebat,  erat  autem  contra  me,  scripserunt 
ut  etc. 

4.  1.  6.     Cum...impulsu  Clodii  mea  opera  frumenti  inopiam 
esse  clamarent, multitudoque  a  me  nominatim  postularet  etc. 

The  me  describes  hardly  a  hostile,  but  simply  a  direct  reference  by 
name  to  a  particular  person,  which  is,  however,  at  least  more  emphatic 
than  polite. 

4.  2.  3.  (Clodius)  nuntiat  hianti  [so  Palmer]  populo  pontifices 
secunduin  se  decreuisse,  me  autem  ui  conari  in  possessioiiem 
uenire. 

ib.  5.  Quae  aestimatio  non  modo  uehementer  ab  optimo 
quoque,  sed  etiam  a  plebe  reprehenditur.  Dices :  "  quid  igitur 
caussae  fuit  1 "  Dicunt  illi  quidem  pudorem  meum,  quod  neque 
negarim  neque  uehementius  postularim;  sed  non  est  id — nam 

1  It  does  occur,  however,  after  inuideo,  a  word  which  describes  a  kind  of 
hostility  which  is  in  itself  a  compliment;  cf.  Att.  1.  19.  6  quoted  p.  24, 
sup. 
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hoc  quidem  etiam  profuisset — ,  uerum  eidem,  mi  Pomponi, 
eidem,  inquam,  illi,  quos  ne  tu  quidem  ignoras,  qui  mihi  pinnas 
inciderant,  nolunt  easdem  renasci. 

These  sentences  have  given  rise  to  some  difficulties  (see  Tyrrell's 
notes  ad  loc.  with  the  Correction  in  Vol.  3,  p.  xii),  which  may,  I  think, 
be  lightened  if  it  be  seen  that  the  clause  dicunt  illi  quidem  etc.  reports 
a  real  censure  on  Cicero ;  if  the  remark  had  been  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment, it  seems  probable  that  C.  would  have  written  pudorem 
nostrum  ;  meum  here,  as  mihi  in  the  following  sentence,  is  used  in 
describing  a  more  or  less  unfriendly  attitude.  Pudorem  therefore  will 
mean  either  'excess  of  modesty'  or  'shame  for  my  past  proceedings' 
according  as  we  take  the  illi  to  be  the  optimus  quisque  or, — and  this  is 
perhaps  more  likely — ,  the  eidem  illi  of  the  following  clause.  This 
censure  Cicero  declares  unfounded  ;  the  harsh  treatment  he  received 
was  due  to  no  weakness  of  his  own,  but  to  the  malice  of  his  concealed 
enemies.  'You  will  say,  "How  then  did  it  happen  so?"  They  allege 
that  .it  was  the  feeling  of  shame  which  I  exhibited  in  failing  to 
repudiate  the  offer  or  to  plead  strongly  for  a  better  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  reason,  for1  any  such  attitude  on  my  part  must  really  (etiam)  have 
told  in  my  favour.  No,  it  is  those  same  folk,  who  etc.' 

Att.  4.  5.  2.  Sed  tamen  modici  fuimus  inroOco-fi,  ut  scrips!. 
Erimus  uberiores,  si  et  ille  libenter  accipiet  et  ei  subringentur, 
qui  uillam  me  moleste  ferunt  habere,  quae  Catuli  fuerat,  a 
Vettio  me  emisse  non  cogitant :  qui  domum  negant  oportuisse 
me  aedificare,  uendere  aiunt  oportuisse.  Sed  quid  ad  hoc,  si 
quibus  sententiis  dixi  quod  et  ipsi  probarent,  laetati  sunt  tamen 
me  contra  Pompeii  uoluntatem  dixisse?  Finis  sit.  Quoniam,  qui 
nihil  possunt,  ei  me  nolunt  amare,  demus  operam  ut  ab  eis,  qui 
possunt,  diligamur. 

The  Projective  plurals  appear  just  before  Cicero  passes  into  the 
hostile  atmosphere  (fuimus,  erimus),  and  re-appear  directly  he  has 
shaken  off'  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  his  enemies  (demus,  diligamur) ; 
but  the  singular  is  used  while  he  feels  the  shadow  of  their  ill-will. 

Fam.  1.  9.  7  (to  Lentulus,  54  B.C.).  Eosdem  esse  qui  Bibulum 
me  coegissent. 

Similarly  in  discussing  the  sermones  certorum  hominum  and  their 
patronage  of  P.  Clodius  (inimicum  meum)  in  §  10.  So  meum  monu- 
mentum  sustulerunt  §  15,  and  frequently  in  §  20.  (The  letter  contains 
many  striking  examples  of  the  nos  of  Dignity.) 

1  I  see  no  reason  to  change  nam;  TyrrelPs  and  Boot's  readings  hardly 
seem  to  do  justice  to  etiam. 
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2.  11.  2  (to  Caelius,  from  CUicia,  50  B.C.).  De  pantheris 
agitur  mandatu  meo  diligenter,  sed  mira  paucitas  est,  et  eas, 
quae  sunt  ualde  aiunt  queri,  quod  nihil  cuiquarn  insidiarum 
in  mea  prouincia  nisi  sibi  fiat,  itaque  constituisse  dicuntur  in 
Cariam  ex  nostra  prouincia  decedere. 

So  long  as  the  panthers'  sad  complaint  is  quoted  (quod sibi  fiat} 

the  province  is  mea,  but  becomes  the  usual  nostra  as  soon  as  they  are 
no  longer  reported  verbatim. 

The  first  meo  is  no  doubt  intentional,  implying  a  private  com- 
mission on  C.'s  part  to  the  hunters,  not  a  government  requisition. 
nesciebamus  in  the  next  sentence  may  be  Local  (p.  69),  'no  news  is  yet 
to  hand,'  or  merely  distant  (p.  49),  the  cooler  tone  suggesting  to  Caelius 
that  the  subject  is  not  of  engrossing  interest. 

§   16.      NOS  AVOIDED   FOR  SPECIAL   REASONS1. 

The  tone  of  superiority  which  the  project! ve  plural 
conveys  is  clearly  inappropriate  to  many  situations,  and  we 
should  expect  that  so  graceful  a  writer  as  Cicero  would  avoid 
it  in  any  letter  or  context  where  it  could  give  offence.  It  is, 
in  fact,  absent  from  letters  written  to  make  peace  between 
other  people  like  Fam.  v.  22  and  Att.  I.  17.  4 — 8s;  so  too 
from  Att.  I.  1.  4  (p.  21),  in.  20.  3  and  iv.  5.  1  where  he  is 
deprecating  misunderstandings  of  his  own  conduct.  A  de- 
served reproof  to  Caelius  is  reported  in  Att.  vi.  1.  21 ;  and  is 
here  softened  by  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  only;  in  the 
actual  answer  written  to  Caelius  flagrante  delicto  (v.  sup.), 
the  plural  is  used  as  well  as  the  singular.  See  too  Fam. 
VII.  23  with  p.  39  inf.  The  plural  is  only  once4  used  in  the 
letter  written  to  Pompey,  expressing  strong  but  friendly 
regret  for  Pompey 's  flight  from  Italy  (Att.  VIII.  11  D). 

1  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that   exclamations  and  other  half 
parenthetic  phrases  are  regularly  in  the  singular;  amabo,  si  me  amas,  uelim, 
quaeso;  puto,  credo,  opinor,  spero;  medius  fidius,  me  hercule,  ita  uiuam  ut, 
moriar  si.    I  have  noticed  no  plurals  in  any  of  these. 

2  Nobis  in  §  10  is  plural,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  nos  of  Fam.  5.  1  which 
Cicero  is  answering. 

3  Similarly  it  is  generally  avoided  in  introductions  and  testimonials ;  see 
that  dismal  book,  ad  Fam.  xm.  passim. 

4  In  §  8 ;  at  least,  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  plurals  of  §§  3  and  4 
do  not  refer  to  Marcus  Cicero  only. 
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§  17.    THE  PLURAL  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

This  use  is  so  frequent  as  hardly  to  need  illustration.  It 
had  become  almost  if  not  entirely  conventionalised,  like  the 
Financial  use  (p.  35  inf.).  Take  e.g.  Fam.  ix.  6  (to  Varro) 
a  letter  of  two  pages,  where  there  are  six  examples,  all  in 
one  passage.  Cicero  is  writing  in  some  depression  (June,  46) 
of  the  decay  of  freedom,  and  only  finds  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  his  literary  work ; — and  in  this  sentence  (§  5)  ego 
passes  into  nos,  which  drops  out  again  the  moment  the  topic 
is  past :  'in  nostris  studiis  libentissime  conquiescimus.'  The 
use  occurs  altogether  ten  times  in  these  eight  letters  (Fam. 
ix.  1 — 8)  to  Varro,  and  except  for  one  (more  or  less  Humorous) 
example  of  the  Formal  use  at  the  end  of  a  letter  (4),  it  is  the 
only  singular  use  which  appears.  In  Pliny  it  is  fairly  frequent 
(e.g.  Ep.  2.  5.  1—4,  9.  2.  2—4). 

A  few  more  examples  from  Cicero  may  be  added. 

Att.  1.  19.  10.  Tertium  poema  exspectato,  ne  quod  genus  a 
me  ipso  laudis  meae  praetermittatur.  Hie  tu,  caue,  dicas,  TI'S 
Tra.Tf.p  alvTJa-ei ;  si  est  enim  apud  homines  quidquam  quod  potius 
sit  laudetur :  nos  uituperemur,  qui  non  potius  alia  laudemus. 
Quamquam  non  eyKw/uaoriKa  sunt  haec,  sed  loropiKa,  quae 
scribimus. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  sing,  pronoun  in  the  first 
sentence  appears  to  confirm  Tyrrell's  view  that  the  subject  of  this  third 
poem  was  Cicero's  father ;  if  his  own  public  actions  had  been  meant,  I 
think  C.  would  almost  certainly  have  written  laudis  nostrae. 

1.  20.  6.     Simul  atque  hoc  nostrum  legerunt,  retardantur. 
So  4.  11  ad  fin.,  6.  1.  18,  15.  3.  2,  15.  13.  6,  15.  166.  1. 

§  18.    THE  PLURAL  OF  PROPRIETORSHIP. 

The  development  of  this  use  has  been  noticed  already 
(pp.  15  f.).  Some  of  the  examples  below  may  be  true  plurals, 
like  domus  te  nostra  tota  salutat  (Att.  IV.  12  ad  fin.),  but  it  is 
really  impossible  to  decide  in  many  cases.  From  this  use 
sprang  the  special  class  of  'Financial'  plurals  (§  21),  and  in 
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part,  no  doubt,  those  of  Seniority  and  Patronage  (pp.  40,  53 
inf.).  In  Terence  we  may  notice  Phorm.  1013, 

Haecine  erat  ea  quae  nostros  fructus  minuit  uilitas  ? 

where,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  part  of  the  sting  of 
Nausistrata's  scolding  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  her  income, 
not  his  own,  which  her  husband  had  been  spending  im- 
properly. 

Att.  1.  5.  7.  Quae  tibi  manclaui  et  quae  tu  intelleges  con- 
xienire  nostro  Tusculano,  uelira  ut  scribis  cures,  nam  nos  ex 
omnibus  molestiis  et  laboribus  uno  illo  in  loco  conquiescimus. 

1.  6.  2.     Nos  Tusculano  ita  delectamur  etc.  v.  p.  50  inf. 

1.  8.  2.  Hermae  tui  Pentelici  cum  capitibus  aeneis  de  quibus 
ad  me  scripsisti,  iam  nunc  me  admodum  delectant;  quare  uelim 
et  eos  et  signa  et  cetera  quae  tibi  eius  loci  et  nostri  studii  et 
tuae  elegantiae  esse  uidebuntur,  quam  plurima...mittas;...nam 
in  eo  genere  sic  studio  efferimur  ut  abs  te  adiuuandi,  ab  aliis 
prope  reprehendendi  sinius.  (Here  the  singular  meaning  is  par- 
ticularly clear.} 

1.  10.  3.     Signa  nostra  et  Hermeraclas... uelim  imponas. 

1.  11.  3.  Tu  uelim  quae  Academiae  nostrae  parasti  quam 
primum  mittas.  Mire  quam  illius  loci  non  modo  usus,  sed  etiam 
cogitatio  delectat.  Libros  uero  tuos  caue  cuiquam  tradas.  Nob  is 
eos,  quern  ad  modum  scribis,  conserua.  Summum  me  eorum 
studium  tenet. 

1.  16.  15.  Epigrammatis  tuis,  quae  in  Amaltheo  posuisti, 
contenti  erimus,  praesertim  quum  et  Thyillus  nos  reliquerit  et 
Archias  nihil  de  me  scripserit. 

4.  1.  7.  de  domo  nostra. 

4.  3.  2.  area  nostra  (bis). 

4.  6  ad  fin.  Domum  nostram  quoad  poteris  inuisas  (but 
contrast  4.  5.  3.  Domum  meam  quod  crebro  inuisis,  est  rnihi 
ualde  gratum). 

4.  8  a.  1.  nostris  aedibus  [but  ib.  §  2  meis  aedibus  looked  at 
from  inside  Cicero's  study]. 

4.  10.  2.     nostram  ambulationem. 

4.  18.  2.     Domus  me  et  rura  nostra  delectant. 
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§  19.    THE  PLURAL  IN  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  examples  which  follow  are  in  sentences  which  have 
reference  to  monetary  matters1,  and  their  number  is  too  large 
to  be  accidental,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
'  Financial '  is  the  best  name  for  the  group.  That  they  are 
in  essence  projective,  i.e.  that  they  carry  a  tone  of  distance 
or  superiority,  seems  clear;  (1)  from  their  occurring  so 
frequently  with  the  names  of  people  with  whom  Cicero,  so 
far  as  we  know,  had  no  relations  except  in  business; 
(2)  from  their  use  mainly  or  entirely  in  statements  of  the 
writer's  possessions,  or  payments,  or  promises  to  pay,  whereas 
in  speaking  of  debts  which  caused  him  real  anxiety  Cicero 
often  uses  the  singular,  e.g.  Att.  xvi.  3.  5  maxime  me  angit 
ratio  reliquorum  meorum,  with  the  following  sentences  and 
XVI.  5.  5  (quoted  below);  (3)  from  the  fairly  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  singular  in  sentences  where  some  near 
friend  or  relative  is  mentioned:  e.g.  Att.  n.  17  ad  fin.  de  HS 
XX  ut  scribis  faciam,  so  15.  21.  4  mihi  feras  expensum,  cf. 
15.  15.  I2 ;  and  (4)  from  the  variation  in  its  use  towards  the 
same  person  under  different  circumstances,  see  the  note  below 
on  Att.  4.  3  ad  fin.  We  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  the 
plural  was  the  form  that  in  Cicero's  time  seemed  natural  to  a 
wealthy  man  in  discussing  his  own  money  matters  with  any 
but  his  most  intimate  friends ;  but  that  in  dealing  with  the 
latter  he  would  tend  to  drop  the  plural  in  all  but  the  most 
stereotyped  phrases  (such  as  nostra  fides,  nostrae  rationes) 
or  in  passages  in  which  the  financial  meaning  was  necessary 
to  the  sense,  as  in  Att.  15.  18.  2  (quoted  below). 

The  use  seems  to  lie  half-way  between  that  of  Proprietor- 
ship and  those  of  Seniority  and  Formality,  and  its  develop- 
ment no  doubt  owed  something  to  both.  An  example  in 

1  This  is  not  clear  apart  from  the  plural  in  Q.  F.  2.  10.  4 ;  but  it  is,  I 
think,  in  all  the  other  examples. 

2  In  the  mutilated  sentence  at  the  end  of  this  section  it  is  not  clear  to 
me  why  scripsi  is  singular.    Possibly  the  incompetence  of  the  steward  Eros 
caused  Cicero  anxiety,  see  §  3  of  the  same  letter. 

3—2 
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Pliny's  Letters1  shows  just  the  same  kind  of  tone,  a  mild 
assertion  of  one's  own  dignity  which  hardly  amounts  to 
patronage. 

Att.  1.  9.  2.  Signa  Megarica  et  Hermas,  de  quibus  ad  me 
scripsisti,  uehementer  exspecto.  Quidquid  eiusdem  generis  habebis, 
dignum  Academia  tibi  quod  uidebitur,  ne  dubitaris  mittere,  et 
arcae  nostrae  confidito.  Genus  hoc  est  uoluptatis  meae. 

4.  1.  3.  In  re  autem  familiar!, ualde  laboramus  tua- 

rumque  non  tarn  facultatum,  quas  ego  nostras  esse  iudico,  quam 
consiliorum  ad  colligendas  et  constituendas  reliquias  nostras 
indigemus. 

From  the  general  tone  of  this  letter  it  will  be  felt,  I  think,  that 
Cicero  regarded  the  difficulties  he  was  in  as  merely  temporary  ;  hence 
they  did  not  cause  him  enough  anxiety  to  suggest  the  singular. 

ib.  8.     In  re  familiar!  ualde  sum  us,  ut  scis,  perturbati. 

4.  2.  6.  Possem  uotiuam  legationem  sumpsisse sic  enim 

nostrae  rationes  [utilitates  meae]  postulabant. 

Manutius,  Lambinus  and  Wesenberg  seem  clearly  right  in  removing 
the  bracketed  words  as  an  adscript,  and  a  perfectly  correct  one,  to 
nostrae  rationes,  which  frequently  occurs  in  this  financial  sense. 
Tyrrell  endeavours  to  save  them  by  making  nostrae  a  true  plur.  '  our 
plans'  (for  a  meeting,  of  which  we  hear  nothing  else) ;  in  that  case 
meae  would  be  necessary,  for  clearness,  though  with  a  word  like  utilitas 
referring  to  money  matters  noster  is  more  commonly  used  and  there- 
fore, presumably,  was  felt  to  be  more  natural.  But  the  supposed 
contrast  between  rationes  and  util.  seems  too  limp  to  be  really 
Ciceronian. 

4.  3  ad  fin.  Nos  animo  dumtaxat  uigemus  etiam  magis 
quam  cum  florebamus,  re  familiari  comminuti  sumus. 
Q*  fratris  liberalitati  pro  facultatibus  nostris  et  (so  W.  and 
Kayser) — ne  omnino  exhaustus  essem  illo  recusante — subsidiis 
amicorum  respondimus. 

Vigemus  and  florebamus  are  plurals  of  Political  Dignity  (p.  20). 
In  the  next  sentence  considerable  difficulties  have  been  felt,  which  may 

1  Neque  est  quod  uerearis  ne  sit  mihi  onerosa  ista  donatio.  Sunt  quidem 
omnino  nobis  modicae  facilitates,  dignitas  sumptuosa,  reditus  propter 
condicionem  agellorum  nescio  minor  an  incertior :  sed  quod  cessat  ex  reditu 
frugalitate  suppletur,  ex  qua  uelut  fonte  liberalitas  nostra  decurrit:  quae 
tamen  ita  temperanda  est  ne  nimia  profusione  inarescat,  sed  temperanda  in 
aliis,  in  te  uero  facile  ratio  constabit,  etiamsi  modum  excesserit.  PL  Ep.  2. 
4  ad  fin. 
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now,  I  think,  be  removed.  To  take  ne  exh.  essem  as  dependent  on 
respondimus,  as  do  Orelli  and  Tyrrell,  leaves  the  change  to  the  sing. 
essem  entirely  without  justification  :  but  if  with  Boot1  and  Wesenberg 
we  take  it  as  a  quotation  from  Quintus,  the  reason  he  alleged  for 
wishing  Marcus  not  to  repay  him  further,  the  change  shows  a  nicety 
of  feeling  both  natural  after  Quintus'  generosity,  and  habitual  in  Cicero, 
who  only  rarely  calls  himself  nos  in  relation  to  his  brother2  (though 
often  so  in  relation  to  his  nephew).  Quintus  said  'recitso  ne  omnino 
exhaustus  sis'  ;  if  Marcus  had  converted  this  into  illo  reousante  ne 
exhausti  essemus,  he  might  have  been  thought  to  speak  of  Quintus  in 
rather  distant  tones.  That  this  is  not  too  fanciful  is  shown,  I  think, 
by  the  fact  that  he  does  use  this  plur.  in  speaking  of  Quintus  in  Att. 
11.  13.  4  (quoted  below)  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  been  writing  and 
acting  with  the  bitterest  hostility. 

Att.  5.  1.  2.  quae  quidem  ego  utique  uel  uersura  facta  solui 
uolo,  ne  extrema  exactio  nostrorum  nominum  exspectetur. 

.5.  9.  2.  Tu,  quaeso,  quid  agas, quales  res  nostras  Romae 

reliqueris,  maxime  de  xx.  et  10000,  cura  ut  sciamus. 

But  the  plural  in  sciamus  may  be  half -local  'see  that  word  is  sent 
here,'  or  half-formal,  cf.  p.  47  inf. 

5.  12.  3.  Nostra  autern  negotia,  quoniam  Romae  commoraris, 
arnabo  te,  explica. 

11.  1.  1.  Accepi  a  te  signatum  libellum  quern  Anteros 
attulerat,  ex  quo  iiihil  scire  potui  de  nostris  domesticis  rebus; 
de  quibus  acerbissime  afflictor,  quod  qui  eas  dispensauit  etc. 

This  is  possibly  a  real  plur.  nostrae  d.  r.  is  a  standing  phrase,  and 
should  perhaps  be  classed  rather  in  §  20. 

ib.  2.  Huius  pecuiiiae  perniutatione  fidem  nos  tram  facile 
tuebere,  quain  quidem  ego  nisi  expeditam  relinquere  me  putassem, 
...commoratus  essem  paullisper... 

11.  11.  2.     ut  sit  qui  utamur. 

11.  13.  4.  De  fundo  Frusinati  redimendo  iam  pridem  intel- 
lexisti  uoluntatem  rneam,  etsi  turn  meliore  loco  res  erant  nostrae 
neque  tarn  milii  desperatum  iri  uidebantur,  tamen  in  eadem  sum 
uoluntate.  Id  quern  ad  modum  fiat  tu  uidebis.  Et  uelim,  quoad 

1  Pro  foe.  nostris  however  must  be,  as  Orelli  and  Tyrrell  point  out,  'as 
far  as  my  means  allowed.' 

2  4.  2  ad  fin.  amamur  is  a  special  case,  v.  p.  41.  The  formal 
scribemus  appears  in  Ad  Q.  F.  2.   10  [12]  ad  fin.,  a  letter  written  in  very 
good   spirits.     But  this  is  the  only  formal  use  I  have  noted  in  glancing 
through  the  correspondence;   though  of  course  the  Political  use  is  fairly 
frequent.     The  plurals  in  3.  8.   1  seem  real  (  —  ego  et  tu). 
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poteris,  consideres  ut  sit  unde  nobis  suppeditentur  sumptus 
necessarii.  Si  quas  habuimus  facultates,  eas  Pompeio  turn, 
cum  id  uidebamur  sapienter  facere,  detulimus.  Itaque  turn 
et  a  tuo  uilico  sumpsimus  et  aliunde  mutuati  sum  us,  cum 
Quintus  quereretur  per  litteras  sibi  nos  nihil  dedisse,  qui  neque 
ab  illo  rogati  sumus  neque  ipsi  earn  pecuniam  aspeximus. 
These  are  the  only  exx.  of  the  singular  nos  in  this  letter. 

Att.  11.  15.  4.  Suspicor  enim  coheredes  dubiam  nostram 
caussam  putare. 

11.  24.  3.  Nam  quod  scribis  nobis  nostra  et  tua  Tulliae 
fore  parata — tua  credo,  nostra  quae  poterunt  esse1? 

11.  25.  3.     In  pensione  secunda  caeci  fuimus;  aliud  mallem, 
sed  praeteriit. 

12.  25.  1.     peiidemus;  repraesentabirnus. 

14.  10.  3.     Quod   quaeris   iamiie    ad   centena   Cluuianum   (a 
legacy),  aduentare  uidetur;  scilicet  primo  anno  LXXX.  detersimus 
('got  clean  out,'  'netted'). 

This  is  the  only  certain  singular  nos  iu  this  letter. 

15.  18.  2.     Bruti...ludorum  sumptuosortim  (Lehmann ;   MSS. 
suorurn)  administrationem  suspicor  ex  magna  parte  ad  te  pertiuere, 
ut  ergo  in  eius  modi   re,  tribues   nobis  paullum   operae,  neque 
enim  multum  opus  est. 

This  I  am  inclined  to  render  'You  must  allow  part  of  the  burden 
to  fall  on  my  purse,'  the  reference  to  money  being  given  by  the  use  of 
the  plur.  Cicero  had  been  urging  Atticus  in  previous  letters  to  support 
Brutus  with  money,  so  that  such  an  offer  on  his  own  part  would  be 
appropriate.  What  I  suppose  is  the  usual  rendering,  which  Mr  War- 
dale  prefers,  'you  must  give  my  affairs  (only)  a  small  share  of  your 
time '  seems  rather  harsh  without  tantum. 

Att.  16.  2.  1.  De  Publilio  autem,  quod  perscribi  oportet, 
moram  non  puto  esse  faciendam.  Sed  cum  uideas  quantum  de 
iure  nostro  decesserimus,  qui  de  residuis  CCCC.  HS.  cc.  prae- 
sentia  soluerimus,  reliqua  rescribamus:  loqui  cum  eo,  si  tibi 
uidebitur,  poteris,  eum  coinniodum  nostrum  exspectare  debere, 
cum  tanta  sit  a  nobis  iactura  facta  iuris.  Sed  amabo  te,  mi 
Attice — uidesne  quain  blande  1 — omnia  nostra,  quoad  eris  Romae, 
ita  gerito,  regito,  gubernato,  ut  riihil  a  me  exspectes. 

The  plur.  in  this  last  sentence  (nostra)  as  above  (15.  18.  2)  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  affairs  Atticus  is  to  look  after,  viz.  C.'s  debts;  hence 
the  amabo  te  and  the  je.sting  parenthesis — 'See  how  I  wheedle  you.' 
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16.  15.  5.  Ne  Terentiae  quidem  adliuc  quod  soluam  expe- 
ditum  est.  Terentiae  dico]  scis  nos  pridem  iam  const! tuisse 
Montani  nomine  HS.  xxv.  dissoluere. 

On  the  singular  soluam  see  above  p.  35  ;  the  plur.  is  naturally 
retained  in  speaking  of  a  debt  to  strangers. 

Q.  F.  2.  10  [12].  5.  Ad  quern  [Caesarem]  ego  rescripsi  nihil 
esse  quod  posthac  arcae  nostrae  fiducia  conturbaret  'I  answered 
his  warning  about  his  own  poverty,  by  a  similar  warning  not  to 
trust  to  my  [or  our,  Marcus'  and  Quintus"?]  resources. 

ibid.  4.     Theopompo  satis  f  aciemus. 

The  plur.  suggests  that  it  was  probably  some  money  (not  e.g.  an 
apology)  that  Theopompus  wanted. 

Fam.  2.  17.  4.  Eas  (rationes)  nos  Apameae  depouere  cogi- 
tabamus. 

If  this  is  singular,  the  meaning  is  'As  outgoing  governor  I  was 
going  to  deposit  them  officially';  but  it  may  mean  simply  'I  and  my 
quaestor.' 

Fam.  7.  23.  1.  Fac,  quaeso,  qui  ego  sum,  esse  te :  estne  aut 
tui  pudoris  aut  nostri,  primum  rogare  de  die,  deinde  plus  annua 
postulare  1 

It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  C.'s  position  to  ask  for  delay  in  payment. 

ib.  2.  Mercurii  mallem  aliquod  (sc.  signum)  fuisset :  felicius, 
puto,  cum  Auianio  transigere  possemus. 

Mercury  would  have  helped  him  better  at  a  bargain.  This  may, 
however,  =  ego  et  tu. 

ib.  3.  Si  enim  Damasippus  in  seutentia  non  inanebit,  aliquem 
Pseudodamasippum  uel  cum  iactura  reperiemus. 

This  letter  was  rather  an  awkward  one  to  write  ; — Gallus  had  to  be 
told  that  he  had  been  buying  things  for  C.  with  C.'s  money  which  C.  by 
no  means  wanted  ;  and  hence,  as  usual,  where  there  was  any  danger  of 
giving  offence  (p.  32  sup.)  Cicero  carefully  avoids  using  nos  of  himself 
in  relation  to  Gallus — even  in  the  formal  greeting  at  the  end  he  writes 
me  ; — and  these  three  are  the  only  examples  of  the  sing,  nos  in  the 
letter. 

Fam.  14.  5.  2  (to  Terentia).  De  hereditate  Preciana...si 
auctio  ante  ineum  aduentum  net,  ut  Pomponius,  aut...Camillus 
nostrum  negotium  curet,  nos  cum  salui  uenerimus  reliqua  per 
nos  agemus. 
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This  is  the  only  case  of  a  singular  use  in  the  letter,  and  it  would  be 
therefore  a  mistake  to  refer  it  to  the  Patronising  class  (p.  49  inf.),  of 
which  there  are  many  exx.  in  the  later  letters  of  this  book  (p.  70).  In 
this  letter  Terentia  is  'me  a  suauissima  et  optatissima.' 

Fam.  16.  18.  2  (to  Tiro).  Parhedrum  excita  ut  hortum  ipse 
conducat,  sic  holitorem  ipsum  commouebis.  Helico  nequissimus 
HS.  cio.  dabat,  nullo  aprico  horto...nulla  casa.  Iste  nos  tanta 
impensa  derideat  ?  Calface  hominem. 

Fam.  16.  24.  1  (to  Tiro).  Mihi  prora  et  puppis,  ut  Graecorum 
prouerbium  est,  fuit  a  me  tui  dimittendi,  ut  rationes  nostras 
explicares.  Ofillio  et  Aurelio  utique  satisfiat. 


§  20.     THE  PATERNAL  PLURAL  OR  PLURAL  OF  SENIORITY. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  group  of  uses,  in  which  it  is 
not  the  general  public  but  some  particular  person  to 
whom  the  writer  feels  superior,  see  p.  18  sup.  We  may  take 
first  the  Paternal  group,  where  the  plur.  is  used  towards  a 
third  person  whose  youth  or  dependent  station  creates  a 
natural  inferiority.  This  springs  naturally  from  the  true 
plural  of  the  family,  see  p.  14  sup.  A  typical  case  is  Fam. 
7.  29.  2  Tironem  ineum  saluta  nostris  uerbis  (see  below) 
where  the  writer  feels  more  affection  for  Tiro  than  he  thinks 
it  would  be  decorous  to  express  to  a  freedman.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  when  it  is  used  of  very  near  relatives, 
who  are  old  enough  to  be  called  meus,  the  plural  implies  at 
least  a  certain  coolness  of  expression.  In  Pliny's  Letters  the 
use  may  be  noted  in  2.  13.  10. 

Att.  1.  5  ad  fin.  (68  B.C.).     Tulliola  deliciae  nostrae. 

This  is  possibly  a  real  plur.,  including  Terentia.  Tullia  was  only 
8  years  old  in  this  year. 

1.  8  ad  fin.  (67fi.c.)  Tulliola  deliciolae  nostrae  tuum  munus- 
culum  flagitat  et  me  ut  sponsorein  appellat. 

1.  3  ad  fin.  (66  B.C.).     Tulliolam  C.  Pisoni...despondimus. 

The  dignity  may  be  assumed  only  towards  the  son-in-law,  but  Tullia 
was  only  10  years  old  in  this  year. 

1.    12.    4.      Puer    festiuos   anagnostes    noster   Sositheus   de- 
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cesserat,    meque    plus    commouerat    quam     serui     mors    debere 
uidebatur. 

The  singular  appears  when  Cicero  confesses  his  own  personal  sorrow. 

Alt.  3.  22.  1.  Me  adhuc  Plancius  liberalitate  sua  retinet  iam 
aliquoties  conatum  ire  in  Epirum  :  spes  hornini  est  iniecta,  non 
eaderu,  quae  mihi,  posse  nos  una  decedere,  quam  rem  sibi  niagno 
honor!  sperat  fore ;  sed  iam,  cum  aduentare  ruilites  dicentur, 
faciendum  nobis  erit,  ut  ab  eo  disced  am  us,  quod  cum 
faciemus,  ad  te  statim  mittemus,  ut  scias,  ubi  simus.  Len- 
tulus  suo  in  nos  officio,  quod  et  re  et  promissis  et  litteris  declarat, 
spem  nobis  nonnullam  affert  Pompei  uoluntatis ;  saepe  enim  tu 
ad  me  scripsisti  eum  totum  esse  in  illius  potestate. 

Plancius  and  Lentulus  had  evidently  treated  Cicero  with  becoming 
respect ;  cf.  3.  20.  1  (p.  27  sup.).  The  plur.  in  faciemus  and  the  two 
following  verbs  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding 
plurals  and  need  hardly  be  regarded  as  Formal  or  Patronising  towards . 
Atticus,  though  that  would  not  be  quite  unparalleled  at  this  date  in 
similar  colourless  formulae  (3.  18  init.  et  ad  fin.). 

4.  2.  ad  fin.  Cetera,  quae  me  sollicitant,  /xuo-TtKwrepa  sunt : 
amainur  a  fratre  et  a  filia.  Te  exspectamus. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  examples  of  the  use.  Amor  a  fratre  et 
filia  'My  brother  and  daughter  love  me'  would  be  an  absurdly  super- 
fluous remark,  unless  there  had  been  some  serious  alienation  beforehand : 
but  amamur  means  'The  head  of  the  family  is  being  treated  with  proper 
respect  by  Quintus  and  Tullia  (but  not  by  someone  else),'  and  the 
clause  is  added,  I  believe,  simply  to  convey  to  Atticus  the  source  of  the 
worries  of  which  he  does  not  care  to  write  (^o-rtKw'repa),  namely,  as 
Tyrrell  points  out,  a  quarrel  with  his  wife.  For  exspectamus  v.  p.  69. 

4.  7.  1.     De  Quinto  nostro  (the  nephew). 

4.  86.  1.  Ludis  quidem  quoniam  dies  est  additus,  eo  etiam 
melius  hie  eum  diem  cum  Dionysio  conteremus. 

4.  11.  2.  Nos  hie  uoramus  litteras  cum  homine  mirifico — sic 
mehercule  sentio — Dionysio  etc. 

4.  13.  1.     Ibi  Dionysius  nobis  praesto  fuit? 

8.  4.  1.  Dionysius  quidem  tuus  potixis  quam  noster,  cuius 
ego  cum  cognossem  mores,  tuo  potius  stabam  iudicio...superbum 
se  praebuit  in  fortuna  quam  putauit  nostrarn  fore...Cui  qui 
noster  honos,  quod  obsequium...defuit? 

8.  5.  1.  Cum... ad  te  litteras  dedissem,  uesperi  ad  nos 
eodem  die  uenit  Dionysius. 
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Att.  15.   13.  4.      Modo    Balbilium   incolumem    uideam,    sub- 
sidium  nostrae  senectutis. 
15.  14.  3.     nostrae  aetati. 

15.  15.   3.     Cicero  noster1,  quo  modestior  est,  eo  me  magis 
comraouet...teque  existimasse  a  nobis  tractari. 

16.  3.   4.     Multa  me  mouent  in  discessu, ...etiam  nauigationis 
labor    alienus    non    ab    aetate    solum    nostra,    uerum    etiam    a 
dignitate,  etc. 

ib.  Aut  proderimus  aliquid  Ciceroni,  aut,  quantum  profici 
possit,  iudicabimus. 

Ad  Q.  F.  1.  3.  10  (58  B.C.).  Filiam  meam  et  tuam  Ciceronem- 
que  nostrum  (7  years  old)  quid  ego,  mi  frater,  tibi  commendem  ? 

The  same  boy  is  called  meus  in  §  3  because  he  has  there  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  cousin,  Quintus'  son,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  same 
sentence;  but  there  is  no  such  necessity  in  Att.  5.  9.  3  Cicero  meus, 
modestissimus  et  suauissimus  puer  in  51  B.C.  when  he  was  14  years  old  ; 
see  p.  14. 

Fam.  1.  7.  II2.  Quod  mihi  de  filia  et  de  Crassipede  gratu- 
laris,  agnosco  humanitatem  tuam,  speroque  et  opto  nobis 
hanc  coniunctionem  uoluptati  fore.  Lentulum  nostrum  eximia 
spe  summae  uirtutis  adolescentem  fac  erudias... quern  nos,  et 
quia  tuus  et  quia  te  dignus  est  filius  et  quia  nos  diligit  semperque 
dilexit,  in  primis  amain  us  carumque  habemus. 

Fam.  1.  9.  24  (of  young  Lentulus).  Tu  me  de  tuis  rebus 
omnibus  et  de  Lentuli  tui  nostrique  studiis  uelim...certiorem 
facias. 

Cf.  Fam.  1.  10  desine  nostris  litteris  xiti,  in  a  letter  to  the  young 
man  himself;  this  is  on  a  level  with  the  examples  grouped  below  under 
the  'Patronising'  plural,  p.  53  inf. 

Fam.  2.  15.  2  (to  Caelius).  Spero  (Appium)  fore  iucundum 
generum  nobis,  multumque  in  eo  tua  nos  humanitas  adiuuabit. 

The  second  nos,  as  it  is  used  towards  the  correspondent,  strictly 
belongs  to  the  Patronising  use,  but  it  is  here  clearly  a  natural  continua- 
tion of  the  previous  plural. 

Fam.  7.  29.  2  (from  Curius).  Tironem  meum  saluta  nostris 
uerbis. 

Cf.  p.  40  with  Att.  1.  12.  4  and  contrast  meis  uerbis  to  Atticus'  little 
child  Att.  16.  11.  The  practical  effect  of  this  wording  would  be  no 

1  Cf.  p.  14  footnote  3  sup. 

2  The  nostrae  and  nobis  of  the  previous  sentence  are  true  plurals. 
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doubt  that  Cicero  would  say  to  Tiro  'Manius  te  salutat'  (cf.  'a  Marco 
tabellarius'1  Phil.  n.  §  77,  the  answer  of  the  tab.  to  the  janitor  of 
Antony) ;  whereas,  if  he  had  written  meis  uerbis,  the  message  would 
have  been  'Curius  te  salutat'  (sine  praenomine  familiariter  Fam.  7. 
32  init. ;  cf.  Tyrrell  Corresp.  of  Cicero,  I2  p.  49).  Meis  would  corre- 
spond to  suo  in  the  heading  of  a  letter,  which  Tiro  seems  to  have 
requested  Cicero  not  to  use  (Fam.  16.  18.  1). 

Fain.  14.  4.  4.  Ceterorum  (i.e.  non  tuorum)  seruorum  ea  caussa 
est,  ut,  si  res  a  nobis  abisset,  liber ti  nostri  essent...sin  ad  nos 
pertineret,  seruirent. 

Fam.  14.  1.  3.  De  familia,  quomodo  placuisse  scribis  amicis, 
faciemus. 

In  §  5  Cic.  calls  himself  nos  once  or  twice  when  mentioning  young 
Marcus,  but  these  may  be  the  ordinary  plur.  of  Political  Dignity. 


§  21.    THE  PLURAL  OF  DISPARAGEMENT  OR  REMOTENESS. 

This  either  implies  a  comparatively  remote  connexion 
with  the  person  spoken  of,  or,  in  the  case  of  people  whom 
the  reader  knows  to  be  continually  associated  with  the 
writer,  it  conveys  a  disparaging  and  often  quite  a  contemp- 
tuous tone1. 

For  its  origin  in  the  true  family  plural,  see  p.  14  sup., 
and  for  its  difference  from  the  preceding  and  following  groups 
see  p.  18. 

Alt.  1.  11.  1.  Tamen  habet  (Lucceius)  quiddam  profecto  quod 
magis  in  animo  eius  insederit,  quod  neque  epistolae  tuae  neque 
nostra  allegatio  tarn  facile  potest  delere  quam  tu  praesens  non 
modo  oratione  sed  tuo  uoltu  illo  familiari  tolles — cum  signi- 
ficarim  tibi  per  litteras  me  sperare  ilium  in  nostra  potestate 
fore  etc. 

In  both  sentences  the  nostra  implies  a  mild  dissatisfaction  with 
Lucceius  for  refusing  to  yield  to  Cicero's  authority. 

1.  16.  9.  nostri  isti  comissatores  coniurationis  'our  noble 
pot-house  conspirators.' 

1  A  possible  example  may  be  seen  in  Pliny  Ep.  2.  6.  2,  which  describes  a 
dinner  with  a  vulgar  host  who  provided  'uiiium  aliud  sibi  et  nobis,  aliud 
minoribus  amicis,  aliud  suis  nostrisque  libertis.'  It  is  less  likely,  I  think, 
that  nobis  is  a  true  plural  (—paucis  in  the  preceding  sentence). 
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Att.  1.  16.  12.     Omnibus  inuitis  trudit  noster  Magnus  Auli 
filium. 

1.  18.  6.     Familiaris  noster  —  sic  est  enim  :  uolo  hoc  te  scirc 
—  Pompeius  togulam  illam  pictam  silentio  tuetur  suam. 

1.  20.  1.     Cincius  noster  earn  mihi  epistolam  a  te  reddidit. 
This  may  of  course  mean  meus  et  tuus. 


1.  20.  5.     Magni  (i.e.  Pompeii)  nostri 

1.  20.  7.  Nunc  ut  ad  rem  meam  redeam,  L.  Papirius  Paetus, 
uir  bonus  amatorque  uoster  ('an  admirer  of  inine;)  mihi  libros 
eos...donauit. 

3.  23.  4.     Sestii  nostri. 

4.  2.  5.     Varronis  tui  nostrique,  so  15.  5.  3  etc. 

Cicero's  feeling  for  Varro  was  always  such  as  could  be  better 
described  by  noster  than  meus. 

4.  86.  3.  De  Fabio  Lusco...homo  peramans  semper  nostri 
fuit,  nee  mihi  unquam  odio  ;  satis  enim  acutus,  et  perrnodestus, 
et  bonae  frugi. 

Here  the  nostri  expresses  Cicero's  natural  attitude  to  Luscus  and 
mihi  avows  a  somewhat  more  personal  feeling  towards  him. 

4.  13.2.  Crassum  quideni  nostrum  minore  dignitate  aiunt 
profectum  etc. 

4.  18.  3.      Messalla  noster. 

15.  12.  2.  In  Octauiano,  ut  perspexi,  satis  ingenii,  satis 
anirni,  uidebaturque  erga  nostros  i^pwas  ita  fore,  ut  nos  uellemus, 
animatus  ;  sed,  quid  aetati  credendum  sit,  quid  norniui,  quid 
hereditati,  quid  Kar^^o-ci,  magni  consilii  est:  uitricus  quidem 
nihil  censebat,  quern  Asturae  uidimus.  Sed  tamen  alendus  est 
et,  ut  nihil  aliud,  ab  Autonio  seiungendus. 

15.  13.  5  —  Sestium  nostrum,  optimum  ilium  quidem  uirurn 
nostrique  amantissimum  ;  quaero  autem  quid  tandem  Sestius 
in  hac  re  facere  possit. 

15.  22.     Hie  autem  noster  Cytherius  (i.e.  Antony,  contemp- 
tuously named  from  his  passion  for  the  inima  Cytheris). 

16.  15.   3.      "Quid  igitur  festinamus  1  "    inquam  ;    "illi  enim 
(Octauio)  mea  opera  ante  Kal.   Ian.  nihil  opus  est,  nos  autem 
eius  uoluntatem  ante  Idus  Decembres  perspiciemus  in  Casca." 

But  nos  may  be  a  real  plur.,  like  festinamus. 

Fam.  1.  3.  1.     Is  cum  antea  semper...  nostra  ceterorurnque 
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amicorum  commendatione  gratiosissimus...fuit,  turn  hoc  tempore 

propter  tuum  in  me  amorem uehementer  confidit  his  meis 

litteris  se  apud  te  gratiosum  fore. 

The  phrase  nos  ceterique  occurs  more  than  once,  especially  in  intro- 
ductions (Fam.  5.  17.  5,  5.  18.  2). 

Fam.  5.  5.  1  (to  his  former  colleague  Antonius).  T.  Pom- 

ponius,  homo  omnium  meorum  in  te  studiorum maxime 

conscius,  tui  cupidus,  nostri  amantissimus  (61  B.C.). 

Fam.  10.  34.  2,  a  letter  from  Lepidus.  The  sing,  pronoun  is 
used  until  mention  is  made  of  certain  persons  whose  professed 
return  to  loyalty  is  open  to  doubt :  as  against  them  Lepidus  calls 
himself  nos  (7  examples).  The  plur.  then  runs  on,  as  often,  into 
two  more  verbs,  but  is  dropped  directly  Cicero  is  mentioned  : 
quae  postea  egerimus,  faciam  te  certiorem. 

Fam.  14.  4.  6.  Pescennius  est  perbeneuolus  nobis,  quern 
semper  spero  tui  fore  obseruantem.  Sicca  dixerat  se  mecum 
fore. 

The  same  plural  appears  in  §  2  in  speaking  of  M.  Laenius  Flaccus. 
Sicca  is  spoken  of  in  more  intimate  terms  than  Pescennius  or  Flaccus. 


§  22.     FORMAL  AND  PATRONISING  PLURALS. 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  elusive  and  in  some  ways 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  varieties  of  meaning  of  the 
singular  nos.  They  were  the  last  to  become  clear  to  me;  but 
the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  flexibility  of  the  idiom 
in  Cicero's  hands  from  the  categories  which  have  been 
already  discussed  will  feel,  I  hope,  less  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  tones  of  feeling  implied  in  the  cases  which  follow. 
We  have  seen  how  the  plural  was  used  to  exalt  the  writer 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  in  general,  or  of  someone  men- 
tioned in  the  context — one  of  his  juniors,  social  inferiors, 
tradesmen  or  the  like.  But  the  plural  of  Dignity  can  also 
be  turned  against  the  receiver  of  the  letter,  the  contrast 
being  between  the  first  and  second  persons,  no  longer  be- 
tween the  first  and  third.  This  may  be  called  the  Patron- 
ising use.  The  lordly  young  Caelius  promises  to  keep  Cicero, 
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during  his  absence  in  Cilicia,  informed  as  to  events  in  Rome, 
and  announces  that  he  has  hired  a  clerk  to  play  historian1 
for  him,  but  he  is  so  generous  as  to  add : 

Fam.  8.  1.  2.  Si  quid  in  rep.  maius  actum  erit  quod  isti 
operarii  minus  commode  persequi  possint...diligenter  tibi  ipsi 
perscribemus. 

When  thus  used  by  a  letter- writer  in  reference  to  his  own 
exertions,  it  seems  akin  to  the  Author's  plural  (p.  33),  and 
there  are  enough  cases,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  plur.  had 
become  conventional  for  this  purpose.  And  there  is  a 
larger  group  of  examples  (where  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
trouble  of  writing)  occurring  at  the  end  of  letters  and  less 
often  at  the  beginning,  especially  in  the  set  formulae  of 
friendly  greetings  (te  amamus,  nos  ama  etc.) ;  yet  in  these 
letters  they  are  often  the  only  examples  of  nos  in  any  sing. 
use.  Here  too  therefore  the  plur.  would  seem  to  be  conven- 
tional, corresponding  to  such  phrases  as  '  my  kind  regards.' 
For  these,  and  for  the  remaining  examples  which  appear  in 
no  stereotyped  phrases  (see  below)  the  explanation  must  be 
sought  in  the  general  formalising  effect  of  the  plural.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  often  in  jest,  the  writer  chooses  to 
talk  to  his  friend  or  acquaintance  de  haul  en  has.  Where 
this  tone  appears  in  the  body  of  a  letter,  it  may  naturally, 
though  it  does  not  always,  appear  at  the  end;  hence  the 
groups  that  have  been  mentioned  cannot  be  kept  entirely 
apart.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  collect  separately 
(a)  the  examples  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  letters  where  no 
other  Patronising  plural  occurs,  (6)  the  examples  of  the  plur. 
used  in  reference  to  letter-writing, — these  two  may  be  called 
the  Formal  use ;  and  (c)  the  examples  of  the  freer  Patron- 
ising use. 

The  number  of  cases  is  altogether  comparatively  small ; 
but  this  is  not  surprising.  No  private  correspondence  in 
formal  terms  is  likely  to  be  either  prolonged  or  worth  pre- 
serving. 

1  The  clerk  did  as  well  as  might  have  been  expected;  see  Fam.  2.  8.  1. 
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§  23.     FORMAL  USES. 

(a)     At  the  beginning  and  end  of  Letters. 

With  these  examples  compare  Horace,  Ep.  1.  10.  1. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  saluere  iubemus 
Ruris  amatores. 

Aft.  1.  9  init.  Raro  nobis  abs  te  litterae  afferuntur,  cum  et 
multo  tu  faciKus  reperias,  qui  Romae  proficiscantur  quam  ego,  etc. 

1.  12  ad  fin.  Tu  uelim  saepe  ad  nos  scribas  :  si  rem  nullam 
habebis,  quod  in  buccam  uenerit  scribito. 

1.  13  ad  fin.     A  nobis  liberiorem  epistolam  exspecta. 

1.  16.  17.  Crebras  a  nobis  litteras  exspectato ;  plures  etiam 
ipse  mittito. 

3.  18  init.  Exspectationem  nobis  non  paruam  attuleras  cum 
scripseras,  etc. 

ib.  ad  fin.  Fac,  obsecro  te,  ut  omnia  quae  perspici  a  te 
possunt  sciamus. 

The  only  other  sing,  nos  in  this  letter  is  caussa  nostra  in  the  political 
sense  ( =  inei  reditus],  and  if  the  five l  examples  of  ego  in  the  body  of 
letter  be  compared,  especially  the  fac  me  de  iota  caussa  nostra  cer- 
tiorem,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  plurals  in  the  two 
sentences  just  quoted  are  due  simply  and  solely  to  their  position  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  letter  where  a  more  formal  tone  was  customary. 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  these  examples  from  the 
Local  use,  p.  69. 

3.  25  ad  fin.  Illud  abs  te  peto,  des  operam,  id  quod  mihi 
affirmasti,  ut  te  ante  Kalendas  lanuarias,  ubicumque  erimus, 
sistas. 

The  plur.  erimus  is  half-playful,  in  keeping  with  the  formal  legal 
metaphor  te  sistas  '  answer  to  your  bail.' 

3.  26  ad  fin.     Tu,  quaeso,  festina  ad  nos  uenire. 

This  may  be  the  true  plur.  of  Invitation  (p.  69  inf.)  but  the  two 
classes  almost  overlap,  since  even  in  Invitation  the  writer  can  use  me  if 
he  wishes  to  use  a  personal  rather  than  a  conventional  phrase. 

4.  1  ad  fin.  (57  B.C.  September).     Te  exspecto  et  oro,  ut 
matures  uenire  eoque  animo  uenias,  ut  me  tuo  consilio  egere  non 

1  Not  counting  the  formula  obsecro  te. 
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sinas.  Alterius  uitae  quoddam  initium  ordimur :  iam  quidam, 
qui  nos  absentes  defenderunt,  incipiuut  praesentibus  occulte 
irasci,  aperte  inuidere ;  uehementer  te  requirimus. 

The  plurals  ordimur  and  nos  are  of  the  ordinary  projective  type,  and 
requirimus  may  simply  carry  this  on,  meaning  '  I  need  your  help  in  my 
public  relations ' ;  but  in  any  case  it  expresses  a  less  personal  feeling 
of  need  than  requiro  would,  and  as  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  letter  it 
is  safer  to  class  it  here ;  especially  as  it  contrasts  with  the  sentence 
immediately  preceding  (exspecto,  oro,  me). 

Alt.  4.  2  ad  fin.     Te  exspectamus. 

See  the  note  on  3.  26  ad  fin.  with  which  this  is  exactly  parallel. 
4.  13.  1.     Nos  in  Tusculanum  uenisse...uideo  te  scire. 

This  is  most  simply  regarded  as  the  Formal  plur.,  natural  to  a  short 
and  hurried  note ;  it  might  however  be  taken  as  the  Family  or  the 
Traveller's  Plural. 

6.    5  ad  fin.       Atticulae    salutem    dices  nostraeque  Piliae 

(P-  15). 

Fam.  5.  10  ad  fin.  (Vatinius  to  C.).     Tu  nos  fac  ames. 

ib.  9.  4  ad  fin.  (to  Varro,  in  46  B.C.).  Tu  si  minus  ad  nos, 
<nos>  accurremus  ad  te. 

ib.  15.  5  ad  fin.  (Cato  to  Cic.).      Vale  et  nos  dilige. 

ib.  2.  1  ad  fin.  (to  Curio).  Quare  hoc  animo  in  nos  esse 
debebis,  ut  aetas  nostra  iam  ingrauescens  in  amore  atque  in 
adolescentia  tua  conquiescat. 

The  plur.  in  a  strictly  singular  sense  appears  here  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  letter  for  the  first  time1.  The  same  remark  applies  to 

ib.  7.  2.  42  (to  M.  Marius,  52  B.C.).  Nos  hic...faciamus... 
possimus.  So  7.  14.  2  ad  fin.  (though  cf.  p.  56)  and  7.  19  ad 
fin. 

(b)     Formal  Plurals  in  phrases  relating  to  letter -writing. 

With  these  compare  Horace,  Ep.  I.  15.  25 : 

Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est. 
Att.  1.  18.  8.     Ex  eis  quae  scripsimus  tanta  (v.  p.  51  inf.). 

1  The  examples  of  nos  in  §  2  seem  rather  akin  to  the  Hospitable  or  Local 
plural. 

2  The  plurals  in  7.  1  and  7.  3,  also  to  Marius,  may  more  easily  be  assigned 
to  other  categories  (Local,  Hospitable,  Proprietary), 
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1.  20.  6.  Alii  si  scripserint,  mittemus  ad  te ;  seel,  mihi 
crede,  simul  atque  hoc  nostrum  legerunt  nescio  quo  pacto 
retardantur. 

Well  they  might  be!  Nostrum  is  the  author's  plural  (p.  33  sup.), 
but  mittemus  betrays  a  certain  tone  of  patronage  or  assumption,  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  such  direct  excuse. 

4.  4  a  ad  fin.  Cetera  coram  agemus ;  haec  properantes 
scripsimus.  Quo  die  uenies,  utique  cum  tuis  apud  me  sis. 

Here  the  Invitation-%os  has  preceded,  but  I  think  the  scripsimus 
belongs  here  as  a  half- humorous  example,  '  you  will  see  this  is  a  very 
hurried  composition.' 

Quint.  F.  2.  10  [12]  ad  fin.  Litterae  quidem  ad  id,  quod 
exspectas,  fere  cum  tuo  reditu  iungentur ;  reliqua  singnlorum 
dierum  scribemus  ad  te,  si  modo  tabellarios  tu  praebebis. 

Fam.  1.  10  (a  jesting  letter  to  L.  Valerius,  a  legal  friend, 
54  B.C.).  Lentulo  nostro  egi  per  litteras  tuo  nomine  gratias 
diligenter.  Sed  tu  uelim  desinas  iam  nostris  litteris  uti  et  nos 
aliquando  reuisas  et  ibi  malis  esse  ubi  aliquo  numero  sis,  quam 
istic  ubi  solus  sapere  uideare. 

nostro  is  clearly  plur.  'our  friend  Lentulus,'  and  nos  might  be  counted 
an  Invitation  plur.,  but  nostris  is  only  a  grandiloquence  for  meis  and  as 
such  belongs  here.  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  that  of  rather 
boisterous  banter. 

ib.  7.  6.  2  (to  Trebatius).     Sed  plura  scribemus  alias. 

The  preceding  extrusissemus  is  in  half-humorous  patronage;  see 
p.  56  inf. 

ib.  7.  12  ad  fin.  (also  to  Treb.).  Modo  scribe  aliquando  ad 
nos,  quid  agas,  et  a  nobis  quid  fieri  aut  curari  uelis. 

§  24.    THE  PLURAL  OF  PATRONAGE  OR  REMOTER 
INTIMACY. 

Here  the  tone  of  superiority  is  assumed  towards  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed ;  see  pp.  18  and  45. 
In  the  dramatists  I  have  noted 

Plant.  Rud.  709 

Tun  legirupionem  hie  nobis  cum  dis  facere  postulas  ? 
(Said  by  Daemones,  master  of  the  house,  and  defender  of 
the  girls  whom  Labrax,  the  '  legirupio '  had  kidnapped.) 
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Ter.  Phorm.  421 

Postremo  tecum  nil  rei  nob  is,  Demipho,  est. 

(Said  in  a  lordly  tone  by  the  parasite  to  the  man  whom  he 
has  cheated  of  30  minae.) 

Compare  also  Pliny,  Ep.  2.  3.  8,  2.  9.  2.  The  following 
are  among  the  examples  in  Cicero's  letters. 

Att.  1.  5.  6  (68 B.C.).  Id  mirabamur  te  ignorare  de  tutela 
legitima  nihil  usu  capi  posse. 

It  seems  improbable,  from  the  context,  that  Tadius  is  included 
in  the  mirabamur ;  he  would  have  been  more  pleased  than  surprised  at 
Atticus'  answer  to  his  question. 

Att.  1.  6.  2  (68  B.C.).  Tu  uelim,  si  qua  ornamenta  yvp.va.a-i.to8r] 
reperire  poteris,  quae  loci  sint  eius,  quern  tu  non  ignoras,  ne 
praetermittas :  nos  Tusculano  ita  delectamur,  ut  nobismet 
ipsis  turn  denique,  cum  illo  uenimus,  placeamus.  Quid  agas 
omnibus  de  rebus  et  quid  acturus  sis,  fac  nos  quam  diligentissime 
certiores. 

Here  the  plural  forms  in  the  second  sentence  seem  mainly  Proprie- 
tary (p.  33),  but  their  number  has  a  rather  pompous  effect,  and  the 
nos  in  the  last  is  clearly  formal,  as  in  the  examples  in  §  25,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attribute  any  less  formal  character  to  the  preceding. 
Contrast  with  this  the  more  intimate  fac  me  certiorem,  cures  ut  sciam, 
etc.,  which  are  regular  in  later  letters  (e.g.  Att.  1.  14  ad  fin.,  15  ad  fin., 
17  ad  fin.,  all  of  61  B.C.). 

Att.  1.  7.  1  (68  B.C.).  Tu  uelim  ea,  quae  nobis  emisse  et 
parasse  scribis,  des  operaru  ut  quam  primum  h  abeam  us,  et  uelim 
cogites,  id  quod  mihi  pollicitus  es,  quemadmodum  bibliothecam 
nobis  conficere  possis:  omnein  spem  delectationis  nostrae,  quam 
cum  in  otium  uenerimus,  habere  uolumus,  in  tua  humanitate 
positam  habemus. 

This  shows  precisely  the  same  transition  from  the  tone  of  the  Pro- 
prietor to  that  of  the  Patron  or  distant  acquaintance. 

Att.  1.  3  §  2  (66  B.C.).  Nos  hie  te  ad  mensem  lanuarium 
exspectamus  ex  quodam  rumore  an  ex  litteris  tuis  ad  alios 
missis,  nam  ad  me  de  eo  nihil  scripsisti.  Signa  quae  nobis 
curasti,  ea  sunt  ad  Oaietam  exposita :  nos  ea  nondum  uidimus, 
neque  enim  exeundi  Roma  potestas  nobis  fuit;  mi  si  m  us,  qui 
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pro    uectura   solueret.     Te    multum    a  mam  us,   quod   ea   abs   te 
diligenter  paruoque  curata  sunt. 

The  first  nos  seems  to  be  Local  and  the  next  two  (or  even  three) 
examples  will  naturally  be  referred  to  the  Proprietary  class  with  all 
the  others  referring  to  this  same  matter  of  the  statues  (see  above) ; 
and  the  patronage  implied  in  misimus  may  be  equally  Proprietary, 
i.e.  be  only  meant  towards  the  servant  sent ;  but  since  amamus 
denotes  a  feeling  towards  Atticus,  it  is  best  to  quote  all  the  plurals 
together.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  simpler  wording  in  1.  4.  3, 
later  in  the  same  year;  quae  mihi  antea  signa  misisti,  ea  nondum 
uidi.  In  te  amamus  (which  appears  again  at  the  end  of  1.  1  in  the 
same  context)  the  meaning  of  the  verb  has  something  to  do  with  the 
plur. ;  te  amamus  means  '  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  (for  your  trouble),' 
while  te  amo  would  express  more  permanent  personal  feeling.  In 
1.  4.  3  the  choice  of  the  singular  would  seem  to  be  determined  by  the 
contrast  in  thought  with  the  Protective  meaning  in  which  nos  has  just 
been  used  in  §  2,  which  describes  Cicero's  action  as  presiding  judge  in 
the  case  of  Macer  (p.  21  sup.). 

Att.  1.  13.  2  (61  B.C.).  Neque  tamen  id  ipsum  certum  habeo, 
quando  ad  Antonium  proficiscare  aut  quid  in  Epiro  temporis 
ponas :  ita  neque  Achaicis  hominibus  neque  Epiroticis  paullo 
liberiores  litteras  committeve  audeo.  Sunt  autem  post  discessum 
a  me  tuum  res  dignae  litteris  nostris,  sed  non  committendae 
eiusmodi  periculo,  ut  aut  interire  aut  aperiri  aut  intercipi  possint. 

This  may  however  be  a  true  Epistolary  plur.  (p.  9  sup.  footn.) 
'  worth  discussing  in  our  correspondence.' 

ib.  4.  In  illam  orationem  Metellinam  addidi  quaedam:  liber 
tibi  mittetur,  quoniam  te  amor  nostri  (fnXopptjropa  reddidit. 

This  is  partly  the  plur.  of  the  Author  p.  33  sup. 

Att.  1.  18.  1  (60  B.C.).  Quare  te  exspectamus,  etc.  see 
p.  23  f.  sup. 

Att.  1.  18.  8.  Nunc  uides,  quibus  fluctibus  iactemur,  et,  si 
ex  eis,  quae  scripsimus  tanta,  etiam  a  me  non  scripta  perspicis, 
reuise  nos  aliquando  et,  quamquam  sunt  haec  fugienda,  quo  te 
uoco,  tamen  fac,  ut  amorem  nostrum  tanti  aestimes,  ut  eo  uel 
cum  his  molestiis  perfrui  uelis;  nam,  ne  absens  censeare,  curabo 
edicendum  et  proponendum  locis  omnibus;  sub  lustrum  autem 
censeri  germani  negotiatoris  est.  Quare  cura,  ut  te  quam 
primum  uideamus.  Uale. 

Here  iactemur  may  be  a  true  local  plural  'we  in  Rome,  we 
senators' ;  but  this  explanation  can  hardly  apply  to  scripsimus,  which 

4—2 
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seems  half-humorous,  half- formal  'the  long  political  treatise  with 
which  we  have  favoured  you '  (see  §  25  b).  Nos  in  reuise  nos 
and  the  uideamus  is  the  plural  of  Invitation,  but  amorem  nostrum  is 
probably  chosen  as  a  phrase  better  expressing  the  degree  of  intimacy 
at  present  established  between  C.  and  Atticus,  "  my  regard  "  instead  of 
"  my  love" ;  as  also  in  the  following  : 

Att.  1.  19.  1  (60  B.C.).  Et  primum  tibi,  ut  aequum  est  ciui 
amanti  patriam,  quae  sunt  in  re  publica,  exponam;  deinde, 
quoniam  tibi  amore  nos  proximi  sumus,  scribemus  etiam  de  nobis 
ea,  quae  scire  te  non  nolle  arbitramur. 

Att.  1.  20.  1  (60  B.C.).  Ac  primum  tibi  perspectum  esse  iudicium 
de  te  rneum  laetor,  deinde  te  in  eis  rebus,  quae  [mi hi]  asperius  a 
nobis  atque  nostris  et  iniucuiidius  actae  uidebantur,  modera- 
tissimum  fuisse  uehementissime  gaudeo. 

If  the  text  be  sound,  I  can  see  no  possible  reason  for  the  change 
from  mihi  to  nobis  unless  we  take  nobis  as  a  real  plural,  generously 
substituted  for  Quinto,  and  nostris  to  mean  Pomponia.  But  seeing 
that  the  quarrel  was  between  Quintus  and  Pomponia  while  Atticus  sided 
with  the  latter,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  C.  should  refer  to  her 
by  the  word  nostris  instead  of  tuis  (which  he  uses  in  1.  17.  3).  Hence 
with  Boot  and  Tyrrell  I  am  convinced  that  nobis  must  mean  Cicero 
and  nostris  Quintus.  But  this  with  the  present  text  would  represent 
Cicero  as  apologising  for  some  previous  conduct  of  his  own  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  all  the  earlier  letters  that  that  was 
the  last  thing  he  was  prepared  to  do.  It  follows  that  the  text  should 
be  corrected.  Boot  would  alter  nobis  to  uobis,  but  again  this  would 
imply  more  censure  upon  Atticus  than  has  appeared  before.  Hence, 
with  Tyrrell,  I  prefer  to  expel  mihi  as  an  adscript,  due  to  some  reader 
who  did  not  see  that  Cicero  wrote  uidebantur  simply  as  a  courteous 
abbreviation  for  uidebantur  tibi.  Then  the  nobis  and  nostris  are 
perfectly  in  place:  Cicero  says  "You  acted  most  considerately  in 
regard  to  what  seemed  rather  harsh  measures  on  this  side1," 
where  a  blunter  person  would  have  said  "what  you  thought  (tibi) 
to  be  harsh  conduct  on  my  part  (a  me)."  This  interpretation  of  nobis 
therefore  confirms  TyrrelPs  correction.  Mr  Wardale  would  take  nobis 
to  mean  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  nostris  the  rest  (?)  of  the  Cicero 
family ;  that  is  conceivable,  but  seems  to  me  less  likely. 

Att.  3.  15.  4  (58  B.C.).  This  is  rather  an  awkward,  not  to  say  ill- 
tempered  letter.  The  real  drift  of  this  section  would  seem  to  be  a 
complaint  that  Atticus  had  not  advised  him  better  before  his  with- 
drawal from  Rome ;  but  this  complaint  Cicero  affects  to  brush  aside  by 

1  Even  this  phrase  suggests  a  more  definitely  plural  meaning  than  is 
conveyed  by  nobis. 
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the  curious  confession  that  the  fault  was  his,  Cicero's,  for  not  having 
sufficiently  interested  Atticus  in  him  by  his  previous  behaviour.     '•If 
only  you  or  anyone  else  had  advised  me  to  stay  f 
He  then  continues  : 

Hie  mini  ignosces ;  me  enim  ipsum  multo  magis  accuse,  deinde 
te  quasi  me  alterum,  et  simul  meae  culpae  socium  quaero  ac,  si 
restituor,  etiam  minus  uidebimur  deliquisse,  abs  teque  certe, 
quoniam  nullo  nostro,  tuo  ipsius  beneficio  diligemur.  'Now 
you  must  forgive  me ;  I  blame  myself  far  more,  and  you  only  as 
my  second  self,  feeling  too  that  I  should  like  someone  to  share 
with  me  the  responsibility  for  that  blunder ;  and  if  I  am  recalled 
folk  will  think '  that  Cicero  was  less  to  blame  even  than  they  did 
before,  and  you  at  least  will  greet  him  with  affection, — an  affec- 
tion springing  simply  from  your  own  kindness,  for  he  has  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.' 

The  change  to  the  plur.  seems  due  partly  to  the  reference  in 
uidebimur  to  other  people's  opinion,  and  it  is  continued  in  a  kind  of 
"mock-modest"  tone2  as  though  Cicero  felt  he  had  no  right  to  expect 
intimate  personal  affection  from  a  man  he  had  treated  indifferently. 

The  thought  of  Atticus'  neglect  is  expressed  even  more  plainly 
further  on,  and  again  leads  Cicero  to  use  the  distant  nos  in  a  sentence 
of  which  Atticus  is  the  subject,  and  in  which  Cicero's  rather  petulant 
vexation  appears  quite  plainly  : 

ib.  7.     Quoniamque  ego me  meosque  meis  tradidi  inimicis 

inspectante  et  tacente  te,  qui,  si  non  plus  ingenio  ualebas  quam 
ego,  certe  timebas  minus,  si  potes,  erige  afflictos  et  in  eo  nos 
iuua;  sin  omnia  sunt  obstructa,  id  ipsum  fac  ut  sciamus  et  nos 
aliquando  aut  obiurgare  aut  communiter  consolari  desine.  '  Do 
put  some  limit  either  to  your  reproofs  or  to  your  generalities  of 
consolation.' 

Tyrrell  would  render  communiter  'to  me  and  my  family  in  common,' 
but  why  should  Cicero  object  to  his  comforting  Terentia  1  I  cannot 
doubt  that  communiter  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  Arch.  §  32  : 
quae...de  hominis  ingenio  et  communiter  de  ipsius  studio  locutus 
sum  'what  I  have  said  about  his  abilities  and  generally  [so  Reid, 

1  But  Tyrrell  takes  this  as  a  true  plur.,  rendering  'our  common  error  will 
be  still  further  diminished  in  my  eyes ' ;  which  seems  to  me  to  separate 
uidebimur  too  much  from  the  certainly  singular  diligemur. 

2  This  description  Prof.  Gildersleeve  suggests  (in  commenting  upon  the 
outline  of  this  paper)  in  A.  J.  P.  19,  p.  234 ;  it  applies  to  many  cases,  but  I 
hardly  think  it  is  the  root-feeling  of  the  use  (see  pp.  14,  18  sup.). 
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ad  loc.]  about  his  own  special  pursuit  (i.e.  literature),'  and  in  Quintil. 
9.  1.  23  where  the  word  describes  a  loose,  general  use  as  contrasted 
with  the  strict  use  (proprie)  of  a  technical  term. 

There  seem  to  be  no  examples  of  this  use  in  Book  4,  save 
a  humorous  passage  (4.  18.  5,  p.  56  inf.),  though  there  are  a 
few  Formal  plurals  (p.  48  f.). 

There  are  no  examples  of  either  the  Patronising  or 
Formal  classes  in  Books  15  and  16. 

Fam.  2.  6.  1  (to  Curio,  53  B.C.).  Nondum  erat  auditum  te  ad 
Italiam  aduentare,  cum  Sex.  Villium,  Milonis  mei  farniliarem, 
cum  his  ad  te  litteris  misi.  Sed  tamen  cum  appropinquare 
tuus  aduentus  putaretur  et  te  iam  ex  Asia  Romam  uersus  pro- 
fectum  esse  constaret,  magnitude  rei  fecit  ut  non  uereremur  ne 
nimis  cito  mitteremus,  cum  has  quam  primum  ad  te  perferri 
litteras  magno  opere  u  ell  em  us. 

The  letter  begs  Curio's  support,  and  begs  it  earnestly,  for  Milo  in 
his  candidature  for  the  consulship.  After  the  sentence  just  quoted 
Cicero  falls  at  once  into  the  simpler  sing,  which  he  maintains  through- 
out the  letter  save  for  two  cases  of  the  almost  technical  use  of  Political 
Dignity  (nostram  caussam  'the  efforts  for  my  restoration,'  and  nostram 
sufragationem — 'my  public  support  of  his  candidature').  The  grandilo- 
quent plural  at  the  beginning  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  magnitude) 
rei  which  the  writer  had  in  hand. 

2.  16.  6  (to  Caelius,  49B.C.).  Si  quando  erit  ciuitas,  erit 
profecto  no  bis  locus:  sin  autem  non  erit,  in  easdem  solitudines 
tu  ipse,  ut  arbitror,  uenies  in  quibus  nos  consedisse  audies. 
Sed  ego  fortasse  uaticinor  et  haec  omnia  meliores  habebunt 
exitus. 

•  nobis  shows  the  ordinary  use  of  Political  Dignity,  and  is  necessary, 
since  erit  mihi  locus  would  simply  mean  'I  shall  be  allowed  to  live.' 
But  the  nos  seems  a  little  self-assertive  so  close  to  the  tu;  'you  will  in 
your  turn  seek  out  the  solitude  to  which  rumour  tells  you  that  Cicero 
has  retired.'  At  the  end  of  this  letter  we  have  the  same  transition 
from,  or  rather  perhaps  the  same  persistence  in,  the  plural  of  Dignity, 
which  becomes  Patronising : 

ib.  7  ad  fin.  Extremum  illud  erit:  nos  nihil  turbulenter, 
nihil  temere  faciemus.  Te  tamen  oramus,  quibuscumque  erimus 
in  terris,  ut  nos  liberosque  nostros  ita  tueare,  ut  amicitia  nostra 
et  tua  fides  postulabit. 
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The  letters  to  and  from  Lucceius,  with  whom  Cicero  seems  to  have 
been  on  no  very  intimate  terms,  afford  many  examples  of  this  use, 
intimately  associated,  in  Cicero's  letters,  with  the  ordinary  plur.  of 
Political  Dignity,  as  in  the  examples  just  quoted.  Only  one  or  two 
examples  need  be  given  here. 

Fam.  5.  12.  3  (56  B.C.).  Quod  si  te  adducemus...ut  mihi 
persuadeo,...ad  reditum  nostrum  etc. 

The  plur.  in  adducemus  is  clearly  assumed  in  relation  to  Lucceius 
himself — not  so  that  in  reditum  nostrum. — At  least  two  other  examples 
of  the  Patronising  use  will  be  found  in  §  9,  and  the  letter  concludes 
with  the  formal  nosque  diliges.  On  this  letter  generally  see  p.  66. 

Fam.  5.  13.  4  (45  B.C.).  Ergo  et  domestica  feremus,  ut 
censes,  etc. 

Fam.  5.  14.  3  (from  Lucceius  45  B.C.,  later).  Quod  si  non 
possumus  aliquid  proficere  suadendo  etc.  [two  or  three  other  exx. 
follow], 

Fam.  16.  8.  1  (Q.  Cicero  to  Tiro,  49  B.C.).  Magnae  nobisest 
sollicitudiiii  ualetudo  tua.  Nam  tametsi  qui  ueniunt,  a.Kiv8vva 
p.ev,  xpoviwrepa  Se  nuntiant,  tamen  in  magna  consolatione  ingens 
inest  sollicitudo,  si  diutius  a  no  bis  afuturus  est  is,  cuius  usum  et 
suauitatem  desiderando  sentimus. 

ib.  ad  fin.  Effice,  si  me  diligis,  ut  ualeas  et  ut  ad  nos1  firmus 
ac  ualens  quam  primum  uenias.  Ama  nos  et  uale.  Quintus 
filius  tibi  salutern  dicit. 

The  me  was  possible  with  diligis,  though  not  with  ama,  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  whole  with  some  show  of  patronage.  The  plurals  are 
here  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  same  man,  Quintus  Cicero,  in 
writing  to  Tiro  again  five  years  later,  does  not  use  them  at  all  in  one 
letter  ;  that  is,  if  we  assume  that  Fam.  16.  27  is  genuine  ;  it  concludes 
with  ama  me,  and  its  tone  generally  shows  what  to  a  modern  reader  is 
a  somewhat  offensive  familiarity.  But  the  plural  does  appear  in  Fam. 
16.  26  (matrem  nostram,  ama  nos)  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
same  year  (44  B.C.)  and  which,  though  written  in  a  tone  of  intimacy, 
shows  no  such  lack  of  dignity  as  appears  in  27.  The  author  of  this 
last  was  quite  consistent  in  avoiding  nos  in  such  an  effusion. 

1  Local,  or  Domestic. 
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§  25.     HUMOROUS  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  USE. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  p.  18,  these  examples  will 
be  intelligible  without  further  comment. 

Att.  1.  14.  4.  Nosti  iam  sonitus  nostros.  Of.  Att.  1.  18.  1 
p.  23  sup. 

Att.  4.  18  ad  fin.  Tu  si  aut  amor  in  te  est  nostri  aut  tuoruru 
[scil.  Pomponia]  aut  ulla  ueritas  aut  etiam  si  sapis  ac  frui  tuis 
comniodis  cogitas,  aduentare...iam  debes :  non  mehercule  aequo 
animo  te  careo. 

The  bantering  tone  of  patronage  is  abandoned  with  the  expression 
of  real  feeling  at  the  end. 

Compare  also  Att.  4.  4  a  ad  fin.  and  16.  3  ad  fin.  Atticam 
nostram  (nieae  of  the  same  little  girl  16.  1  ad  fin.),  cf.  p.  15  sup. 

Fam.  2.  11,  1  (to  Caelius,  51  B.C.).  Putaresne  umquam 
accidere  posse  ut  mi  hi  uerba  deessent,  neque  solum  ista  uestra 
oratoria,  sed  haec  etiam  leuia  nostratia? 

'  Such  poor  eloquence  as  is  supposed  to  be  in  my  province.'  (uestra 
is  explained  by  uos  magnos  patronos  in  2.  14.  1.) 

Fam.  7.  6.  2  (to  Trebatius,  54B.C.).  Quo  in  numero  tu  certe 
fuisses,  nisi  te  extrusissemus.  Sed  plura  scribemus  alias. 
Tu,  qui  ceteris  cauere  didicisti,  in  Britannia  ne  ab  essedariis 
decipiaris  caueto. 

ib.  10.  4.  Sic  enim  tibi  persuadeas  uelim,  unum  mihi  esse 
solacium,  qua  re  facilius  possim  pati  te  esse  sine  nobis,  si  tibi 
esse  id  emolumento  sciam. 

ib.  11.  3  ad  fin.  Omnia  tamen  quae  uis  et  tua  uirtute  profecto 
et  nostro  summo  erga  te  studio  consequere. 

So  nostri  desiderium  in  the  preceding  sentence ;  several  other 
examples  will  be  found  in  Letters  14,  15,  18,  19  of  this  book,  all  to 
Trebatius. 

Fam.  7.  26.  2  (to  M.  Fadius  Gallus,  57  B.C.).  Tanta  me  oiappoia 
adripuit,  ut  hodie  primum  uideatur  coepisse  consistere.  Ita  ego, 
qui  me  ostreis  et  muraenis  facile  abstinebam,  a  beta  et  a  malva 
deceptus  sum.  Posthac  igitur  e  rim  us  cautiores. 

'We  must  be  more  careful  in  future' — a  playful  turn  which  reminds 
one  of  Charles  Lamb. 
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Fam.  15.  20.  2  (to  Trebonius,  44  or  more  probably  46  B.C.). 
Tu,  mi  Treboni,  quoniam  ad  amorem  meum  aliquantum  olei 
discedens  addidisti,  quo  tolerabilius  feramus  igniculum  desiderii 
tui,  crebris  nos  litteris  appellate,  atque  ita,  si  idem  fiet  a  nob  is. 
Quamquam  duae  causae  sunt  cur  tu  frequentior  in  isto  officio  esse 
debeas  quam  nos:  primum  quod  olim  solebant  qui  Romae  erant 
ad  prouinciales  amicos  de  re  publica  scribere,  nunc  tu  nobis 
scribas  oportet :  res  enim  publica  istic  est :  deinde  quod  nos  aliis 
officiis  tibi  absenti  satis  facere  possunms,  tu  nobis  nisi  litteris  non 
uideo  qua  re  alia  satis  facere  possis.  Sed  cetera  scribes  ad  nos 
postea. 

The  playful  metaphor  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  kept  up  to  the  end 
of  the  section  (appellato,  debeas,  ita... si, — a  legal  phrase, — satisfacere), 
and  with  this  the  Formal  nos  was  especially  appropriate  (p.  35  sup.). 


CHAPTER  III. 
CICERO'S  INNER  SELF. 

§  26.  The  immediate  object  of  this  enquiry  has  now 
been  attained.  So  far  as  the  reader  has  been  convinced  by 
the  evidence  offered,  he  is  in  a  position  to  apply  its  results 
to  any  part  of  Cicero's  correspondence,  and  thus  to  discover 
something  of  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  this  or  that  letter 
was  written.  In  so  doing,  he  will  be  applying  to  the  theory 
itself  a  different  and  perhaps  a  severer  test.  One  or  two 
examples  of  this  may  fitly  close  the  present  essay.  Let  us 
examine  briefly  what  light  the  use  throws  upon  Cicero's 
relations  with  some  of  the  people  to  whom  he  wrote,  and 
conclude  by  asking  whether  we  can  detect  any  differences  in 
the  way  in  which  Cicero  thought  of  himself  at  different 
times  in  his  life. 

§  27.    CICERO  AND  TERENTIA. 

In  the  first  four  of  the  letters  to  Terentia,  written 
in  exile  in  58  B.C.,  and  in  the  fifth  which  was  written  on  the 
way  back  to  Italy  from  Cilicia  in  50,  we  have  the  ordinary 
nos  of  Political  Dignity,  in  a  considerably  larger  proportion 
(at  least  thirty  in  some  nine  Teubner  pages)  than  in  letters 
to  Atticus  of  the  same  date  (p.  25  sup.);  but  in  none  of 
these  five  is  the  gratuitous,  patronising  nos  addressed  to 
Terentia  herself1.  But  with  the  civil  war  serious  troubles 

1  Thus  in  Fam.  14.  2. 3  (Quodsi...proicies?)  and  3.  5  (Exprimis...admeper- 
scribas)  it  will  be  felt,  I  think,  that  the  plural,  though  it  occurs  in  sentences 
in  which  Terentia  is  mentioned,  does  not  suggest  any  shade  of  coldness  in 
Cicero's  thought  of  her,  but  merely  the  political  character  of  the  troubles  he 
is  trying  to  face 
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began  at  home.  One  may  conjecture  that  Terentia  lost  all 
patience  with  what  seemed  to  her  the  unintelligible  desire 
on  her  husband's  part  to  identify  himself  with  a  lost  cause, 
and  to  do  so  for  the  first  time  only  when  its  hopelessness 
was  obvious  to  everyone.  She  and  her  daughter1  had 
meanwhile  decided  to  stay  at  Rome,  where,  thanks  to  Dola- 
bella,  they  were  safe,  just  because  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Caesarians.  In  any  case,  whatever  Terentia  may  have  felt 
about  Cicero's  decision  to  join  Pompey's  camp,  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  be  set  in  charge  of  the  property  and  responsi- 
bilities which  her  husband  left  behind  him2,  least  of  all  in 
Rome,  where  charming  people  like  Dolabella  were  always 
ready  to  suggest  unkind  things  about  an  absent  friend,  and 
with  no  one  near  her  to  whom  she  could  look  for  advice  save 
her  rascally  freedman  Philotimus.  The  year  before,  when 
Cicero  was  in  Cilicia,  either  she,  or  this  Philotimus  with  her 
connivance,  had  seized  upon  a  large  sum  out  of  Milo's 
property3 ;  and  in  49  B.C.  when  she  was  left  behind4  in 
Italy,  she  fell  or  was  dragged  into  a  series  of  dishonest 
adventures5.  Her  husband's  natural  reticence  permits  us  to 
learn  but  little  of  the  details.  In  the  letters  the  first  hint 
of  trouble  is  in  January  48,  where  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus 
from  Pompey's  camp  (11.  1):  de  nostris  domesticis  rebus 
acerbissime  afflictor,  because  Philotimus  has  made  off  with 

1  See  Fam.  14.  18.  1  (January  49)  where  C.  says  the  question  where  they 
are  to  stay  non  solum  meum  consilium  est  sed  etiam  uestrum,  and  14.  7. 3  where, 
on  leaving  Italy,  he  advises  them  to  stay  at  one  of  his  country  houses. 

2  On  the  whole  question  of  the  divorce  see  Plut.  Cic.  41,  with  Tyrrell  and 
Purser's  note  (Corresp.  4  p.  xlviii).     The  letters  do  not  seem  to  me  to  throw 
any  doubt  on  Plutarch's  account;  in  particular  Fam.  14.  7  was  written  'the 
moment  he  embarked '  (§  2)  while  the  pain  of  parting  was  still  keen ;  and  its 
affectionate  words  give  us  little  assurance  that  his  'supplies  for  the  journey' 
were  adequate.     The  letter  was  written  too  soon  for  Cicero  to  know ;  so  that 
we  may  believe  Plutarch  who  says  they  were  not,  especially  as  we  find  Cicero 
taking  £600  and   '  the    clothing  we  needed '    from   Atticus'    servants    at 
Buthrotum  (Att.  11.  2.  4). 

3  Att.  6.  4  and  5. 

4  June  7,  49  B.C.,  Fam.  14.  7. 

5  earn  scelerate  quaedam  facere,  Att.  11.  16.  5;  also  mitto  cetera  quae  sunt 
innumerabilia,  Att'.  11.  24.  3. 
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large  sums,  and  so  impaired  Cicero's  credit  in  Rome  that  he 
is  now  compelled  to  have  no  less  than  £18,000  (bis  et  uiciens 
HS)  sent  over  to  Atticus  from  Asia.  From  the  next  letter 
(February)  we  learn  that  the  rents  of  Cicero's  farms  have 
been  unaccountably  spent,  and  that  some  £500  has  been 
'  held  back '  without  Cicero's  knowledge,  from  the  first  in- 
stalment of  Tullia's  dowry  when  it  was  paid  to  Dolabella: 
'I  should  never  have  allowed  this  deduction,  but  it  is  the 
least  of  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done  me — of  which  my 
grief  prevents  my  writing.'  Finally,  instead  of  seeking  help 
from  Cicero  or  Atticus1,  Terentia  stooped  to  defraud  Cicero 
himself  of  some  £16  out  of  a  balance  of  £96  which  Atticus 
had  told  him  still  stood  to  his  credit ;  Terentia  declared 
that  'the  balance  only  amounted  to  £80 V  Cicero,  poor 
man,  is  hard  put  to  it  between  his  pity  (te  oro  ut  de  hac 
misera  cogites3)  and  his  disgust  (huius  miserrimae  fatuitate 
confectus  adflictor4).  Of  the  £16  he  writes:  'if  she  can 
filch  this  small  sum  from  so  small  a  total — you  see  what 
she  must  have  done  with  larger  ones.'  Tullia,  we  may 
notice,  came  to  Brundusium  in  spite  of  the  unhealthy5 
climate  to  join  her  father  who  wishes  to  send  her  back  '  as 
soon  as  she  will  consent  to  go'  (cumprimum  per  ipsam  liceret6) 
which  she  would  not  do.  The  story  found  its  natural 
end,  according  to  Roman  views,  in  the  divorce  which  was 
arranged  soon  after  Cicero's  return  to  Rome  in  October,  47 7. 

1  Att.  11.  24.  2.  2  Ib.  24.  3. 

3  Ib.  23.  3,  if  I  am  right  in  referring  this  passage,  with  11.  25.  3,  to 
Terentia. 

4  Ib.  25.  3.     This  more  probably,  I  think,  refers  to  Terentia  than  to 
Tullia,  as  (1)  the  business  of  the  testamentum  (on  which  see  Att.  11.  16.  5)  is 
mentioned  immediately  before ;  (2)  it  seems  doubtful  if  Cicero  would  have 
applied  such  a  word  as  fatuitas  to  Tullia  (assuming  this  correction  of  the 
corrupt  facilitate  of  M) ;    (3)  the  whole  business  discussed  in  the  section 
appears  to  be  financial,  and  (4)  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Atticus  should  'speak 
to  Terentia'  about  a  trouble  which  Tyrrell  supposes  to  have  been  Tullia's 
infatuate  attachment  to  Dolabella.     On  the  other  hand  the  phrase  haec 
miserrima  is  used  of  Tullia  in  11.  21.  2;  but  Terentia  is  misera  in  11.  24.  2. 

6  16.  21.  2.  6  Ib.  17.  2. 

7  Fam.  4.  14.  3  cum  nihil  mihi  intra  meos  parietes  tutum,  nihil  insidiis 
uacuum  uiderem. 
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Now  this  process  of  estrangement,  which  we  have  traced 
in  the  letters  to  Atticus,  can  be  clearly  discerned  in  the 
eighteen  letters  to  Terentia  herself  during  these  years. 
They  begin  in  June,  48 — five  months  after  Philotimus  has 
left  Rome — with  a  brief,  but  kindly  note1 — Terentia  is 
ill — Cicero  uses  only  the  simple  natural  ego.  The  next 
(ib.  21)  is  yet  shorter;  Terentia  must  'take  care  to  get 
thoroughly  well,'  i.e.  she  is  convalescent ;  but  there  is  still 
no  nos.  But  a  month  later2,  when  she  seems  to  be  better, 
we  have  a  colder  letter,  beginning  with  three  patronising 
plurals,  '  We  can  rarely  find  a  courier,  nor  have  we 
anything  that  we  should  like  to  write  to  you.'  Poor  Te- 
rentia !  In  the  letter  from  her  which  Cicero  is  answering 
she  must  have  quoted  by  way  of  justifying  herself  some 
expression  of  Tullia's  gratitude  to  her,  as  to  which  Cicero's 
comment  is :  '  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  be  kind 
enough  to  her  for  her  to  be  able  to  thank  you  with  justice.' 
Cicero  seems  to  doubt  the  extent  of  the  '  kindness.'  The 
next  letter3  again  begins  with  another  of  these  cool  pronouns 
(quod  nos  in  Italiam  saluos  uenisse  gaudes,  perpetuo  gaudeas 
uelim);  Cicero's  separation  from  the  Pompeian  party  no  doubt 
pleased  Terentia,  but  it  left  Cicero  himself  in  great  anxiety. 

In  the  next  four  letters4  we  hear  of  her  illness  and 
Tullia's,  and  in  these  Cicero  has  not  the  heart  to  call  him- 
self nos',  in  the  second  of  them  he  adds  plurimam  to  the 
salutem  of  the  heading.  But  five  months  later,  June  15, 
47 5  just  after  he  has  been  joined  by  Tullia,  Cicero 
cannot  overcome  his  grief  and  vexation  at  what  he  has 
heard  of  her  mother's  proceedings  (from  Atticus6,  and  pro- 
bably from  Tullia),  and  the  plural  reappears  (nobis  erat  in 
animo  ;  though  it  is  not  so  formal  as  if  Terentia  herself  were 
mentioned  in  the  sentence).  In  the  remaining  letters7  (from 

1  Fam.  14.  8.  2  Ib.  6.  3  I*.  12. 

4  16.  19,  9,  17,  16:  in  this  last  curemus  and  doleamus  seem  to  be  most 
naturally  taken  as  real  plurals  (ego  et  tu),  but  they  may  refer  to  Cicero's 
political  position. 

5  16.  11.  6  Att.  11.  16.  5. 
7  15,  10,  13,  24,  23,  22,  20. 
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June  20,  to  Oct.  1,  47),  which  grow  shorter  and  shorter, 
there  are  at  least  13  (possibly1  17)  examples  of  this  use 
of  the  pronoun,  and  only  two  of  the  letters  are  certainly 
without  it2. 

In  the  last  two  letters3,  whose  laconic  commissions  Prof. 
Tyrrell  compares  to  Mr  Pickwick's  'chops  and  tomato- 
sauce,'  there  are  no  less  than  nine  examples  in  eleven 
lines.  These  figures  are,  I  think,  convincing  evidence  that 
in  Cicero's  use  of  the  plural  we  have  a  real  index  to  what 
he  was  feeling  as  he  wrote. 

LETTERS  TO  TIRO,  POMPEY  AND  CAESAR. 

§  28.  We  have  seen  already4  that,  in  writing  to  the 
freed  man  Tiro,  Quintus  Cicero  uses  the  plural  of  Patronage, 
with  one  significant  exception,  and  that  in  sending  even  an 
affectionate  message  to  him  Curius5  does  the  same.  It  is 
interesting  therefore  to  notice  the  delicacy  of  feeling  with 
which  this  conventional  usage  is  avoided  by  his  own  patron, 
who  writes  to  him  always  as  an  equal,  omitting  his  own 
praenomen  in  the  salutation6,  a  delicacy  little  understood 
by  the  coarser  minds  of  his  day7.  The  plural  of  Political 
Dignity  occurs  now  and  then  (e.g.  honorem  nostrum,  Fam. 

1  The  nos  of  24  may  be  Local  (p.  69)  and  those  of  the  first  sentence  of 
15  may  be  more  paternal  towards  young  Marcus  than  patronising  towards 
Terentia. 

2  Both  of  these  (13,  23)  are  written  when  Terentia's  health  required 
"careful  attention"  (dilig enter) ;  13  being  written  the  day  after  10  in  which 
we  have  diligenter  beside  one  case  of  nos,  which  is  perhaps   due   to  the 
miserable  subject  he  is  writing  of,  viz.  Tullia's  divorce.     Whether  this  ill- 
health  was  real,  or  only  imagined  by  Cicero,  of  course  makes  no  difference 
to  the  point :  when  he  thinks  that  Terentia  is  ill,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
write  to  her  in  less  formal  tones.     But  no  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the 
point,  since  nos  appears  beside  this  diligenter  in  15  and  22  also.     23  was 
written  on  the  receipt  of  a  long-desired  and  reassuring  letter  from  Caesar, 
and  this  may  partly  account  for  the  absence  of  the  Formal  pronoun ;    in 
good  spirits  it  is  easy  to  be  amiable. 

3  22  and  20,  which,  with  the  preceding  letters  24  and  23,  were  written 
after  the  discovery  of  Terentia's  theft  of  the  2000  sesterces. 

4  P.  55.  5  P.  40.  6  Cf.  p.  42  f.  sup. 
7  See  Fam.  16.  18.  1  and  the  commentators  thereon. 
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16.  1.  1),  and  some  of  the  other  varieties ;  that  of  Disparage- 
ment is  freely  used  towards  third  persons,  for  example  of 
Curius  (ib.  5.  2)  nihil  illo  nostri  amantius,  where  the  use 
of  the  neuter  conveys  also  a  shade  of  depreciation;  and 
that  Cicero  should  write  so  freely  of  his  acquaintance  to 
Tiro  is  in  itself  a  compliment  to  the  freedman.  But  so 
far  as  I  can  find  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  which 
Cicero  uses  the  plural  in  relation  to  Tiro  himself1. 

§  29.  We  pass  to  a  different  order  of  feelings  when  we 
turn  to  Cicero's  intercourse  with  the  captains  and  conquerors 
of  the  time.  In  Pompey,  indeed,  he  could  not  help  believing, 
or  at  least  hoping,  that  behind  the  Sampsiceramus  there 
was  still  something  like  a  friend ;  and  we  find  accordingly 
that  here  and  there  in  his  letters  to  Pompey,  where  the 
context  leads  him  on,  he  allows  himself  a  furtive  glance 
at  his  own  Dignity  ;  thus  in  5.  7.  3  (62  B.C.)  res  eas  gessi, 

yet    a    little    further    on   scito   ea    quae   nos gessimus: 

but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  plural  of  Patronage 
never  appears.  And  as  we  have  seen2,  the  plural  is  only 
once  used  in  the  long  and  admirable  letter  of  49  B.C.  after 
Pompey 's  flight.  But  Caesar  was  a  man  of  harder  and 
stranger  nature ;  with  whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  men  liked 
to  be  on  their  guard.  Cicero  at  all  events  could  never  be 
at  his  ease  either  in  entertaining  him,  '  hospitem  mihi 
gravem3  tamen  dfierafie^rov,'  or  in  writing  to  him  ;  and 
among  other  traces  of  the  constraint  under  which  his  ready 
pen  is  labouring  beneath  an  air  of  friendliness4  and  even 
familiarity,  we  notice  the  absence  of  the  complacent  plural. 
It  does  not  once  appear  in  the  letters  to  Caesar5, 
whether  as  Proconsul  or  Dictator ;  court-ruffs  are  idle  things 
in  camp. 

1  The  real  plural  nos  of  course  appears  in  letters  written  jointly  by  Cicero 
and  young  Marcus  or  others,  e.g.  noster  Tiro  16.  9  ad  fin.    But  that  the 
nostri  just  quoted  (16.  5.  2)  is  singular  is  probable  from  the  ego  of  the 
preceding  clause. 

2  §  16,  p.  32  sup. 

8  Att.  13.  52.  1,  see  the  whole  letter. 

4  See  the  whole  of  Fam.  7.  5. 

5  Fam.  1.  5;  Att.  9.  11;  11.  12  (in  §  2);  13.  15  and  16. 
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This  Caesar  felt  as  well  as  Cicero ;  for  he  avoids  nos  entirely,  not 
merely  in  writing  to  the  great  orator  (Att.  9.  6,  9. 16, 10.  8  where  omnia 
secundissima  nob  is  cannot  be  referred  to  Caesar  apart  from  his 
partisans),  but  even  in  letters  to  his  own  lieutenants  ( Att.  9.  7  and  13). 


THE  CHANGE  AT  THE  END. 

§  30.  The  clue  we  have  followed  so  far  can  tell  us  one 
thing  more  about  Cicero,  and  perhaps  it  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  rest.  By  counting  these  pronouns  in  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  friends,  we  can  ascertain  how  often'  his  thoughts 
dwelt  on  the  things  which  had  brought  himdistinction, — learn- 
ing, wealth,  or  political  achievement.  And  since  his  letters  to 
the  nearest  of  all  his  friends  cover  almost  the  whole  of  his 
public  career,  the  results  of  the  counting  in  different  sections 
of  these  will  give  us  some  insight  into  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  their  author  at  different  times  in  his  life.  Four  such 
times  naturally  suggest  themselves,  though  others  might 
also  be  chosen :  (1)  the  opening  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Atticus,  68 — 60  B.C.,  before  the  first  Triumvirate  ('cum 
florebamus ') ;  (2)  the  year  of  his  exile  ;  (3)  the  period  suc- 
ceeding his  recall ;  and  (4)  the  last  year  of  the  letters  to 
Atticus,  which  was  the  last  but  one  of  Cicero's  life.  The 
pronoun-test  is  a  kind  of  barometer,  showing  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  are  other  tests  and  indications,  but  this 
is  a  useful  one,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  so  indirect  and 
unconscious. 

In  the  Table  which  follows  the  Plurals  of  Seniority,  Disparagement 
and  Finance  (pp.  40,  43,  35  sup.)  have  been  left  out  of  account,  because 
they  are  used  in  relation  to  particular  persons  only,  so  that  their  occur- 
rence at  any  time  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 

It  is  probable  that  different  readers  of  the  letters  would  take  some 
proportion  of  the  examples  in  different  ways,  but  I  hardly  think  the 
general  result  would  be  greatly  altered.  All  the  passages  in  Books  I 
and  III,  and  many  of  the  others,  have  been  discussed  in  Ch.  n. 
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§  31.  What  may  we  infer  from  these  figures  ?  The 
decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  use  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
conspicuous,  but  there  are  differences  between  the  categories. 
By  54  B.C.  Cicero  has  practically  abandoned  all  formality 
towards  Atticus,  but  the  frequency  of  the  other  Projective 
plurals  has  very  slightly  declined.  In  this  respect  the  only 
effect  of  his  exile  (Book  in.)  was  to  rob  him  of  any  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought  of  his  writings  or  former  possessions ;  and 
he  broods  on  his  merits  and  his  wrongs  in  a  style  which 
is  not  always  free  from  a  touch  of  theatrical  colour.  Thus 
the  plural  pronoun  appears  in  several  sentences  which  refer 
to  the  project  of  suicide  which  he  more  than  once  had  before 
his  mind. 

Fam.  14.  4.  5  (to  Terentia).  Honestissime  uiximus: 
floruimus:  non  uitium  nostrum  sed  uirtus  nostra  nos 
adflixit.  Peccatum  est  nullum,  nisi  quod  non  una  animam  cum 
ornamentis  amisimus.  Sed  si  hoc  fuit  liberis  nostris  gratius, 
nos  uiuere,  cetera,  quamquam  ferenda  non  sunt,  feramus. 

Compare  Fam.  14.  2.  1,  14.  3.  1,  14.  4.  1,  Ait.  3.  10.  1 ;  also 
Fam.  9.  18.  3  (unless  the  plur.  includes  others  beside  Cicero), 
where  he  rejects  the  suggestion,  though  now  (46  B.C.)  in  a  very 
different  spirit. 

Is  it  fanciful  to  conclude  from  these  passages  that  such 
an  act  presented  itself  to  Cicero's  mind  chiefly  as  making  a 
tragic  end  to  a  great  career  ? 

§  32.  The  first  letters  after  Cicero's  recall  exult  in  his 
apparent  return  to  greatness.  To  this  period  (56  B.C.) 
belongs  the  famous  letter  (Fam.  5.  12)  in  which  Cicero 
begs  the  historian  Lucceius  to  immortalise  his  consulship, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  truth.  If  Cicero  had  never  gathered 
any  sounder  views  of  life  than  such  a  request  implies,  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  the  request  itself  would  hardly 
have  been  superfluous.  Few  of  the  foolish  things  inspired 
by  the  triumph  of  his  restoration  have  left  such  a  record 
behind  them  as  this  petition  to  Lucceius,  which  takes  no 
less  than  23  plural  pronouns  in  5  pages  to  display  its  author 
in  his  proper  magnificence.  But  in  the  great  years  of 
the  civil  wars  Cicero  learned  and  unlearned  much ;  he  had 
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almost  forgotten  to  think  what  people  would  think  about 
him.  The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  Projective  plurals 
in  Books  15  and  16  is  striking.  And  so  in  the  charming 
letters  to  Paetus  (Fam.  9.  15 — 26),  nearly  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  years  46 — 43  B.C.,  there  are  only  17  examples 
in  20  pages,  and  most  of  these  are  merely  humorous : 
61  of  the  12  letters  have  no  examples  at  all.  And  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  domestic  sorrows  which 
culminated  in  45  with  Tullia's  death,  and  the  strain  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  the  recurring  temptation  to  join 
Caesar  which  Cicero  had  steadily  put  by,  had  left  their 
mark  on  his  character.  It  is  to  these  years  that  we  owe 
the  essays  on  life  whose  lofty  and  generous  humanity  shaped 
the  public  ethics  of  Christendom.  And  from  these  years 
may  be  dated  the  influence  which  Cicero  exerted  upon  the 
new  life  of  Rome  itself.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  the  time  than  the  deference  with  which  both 
Julius  and  Octavian  sought  the  approval  and  the  counsel  of 
the  old  republican  leader ;  and  can  any  reader  of  the  Aeneid 
or  of  Livy  doubt  that  it  was  the  influence  of  Cicero  at 
his  best,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  that  enthroned 
in  the  new  generation  the  civilising  faith  of  the  Empire,  that 
good  government  is  peace  ? 

The  last  letter  Cicero  wrote  to  Paetus  (Fam.  9.  24), 
a  few  months  before  the  proscriptions,  ends  with  a  thought 
familiar  to  us  in  his  public  speeches,  but  rarely  sounded  in 
so  noble  a  key.  Similar  declarations  at  earlier  times,  like 
that  which  has  just  been  quoted  from  one  of  the  letters 
written  in  exile,  are  full  of  himself;  the  tell-tale  plural 
marks  every  line.  But  now  it  has  ceased.  Cicero  faces 
death  in  prospect  as  he  did  a  few  months  later  in  reality, 
surrendering  himself  that  those  around  him  might  be  saved, 
and  dying  to  live  again  in  the  noblest  thought  of  an  empire 
which  he  had  re-inspired. 

Fam.  9.  24.  4.  Sed  caue,  si  me  arnas,  existimes  me,  quod 
iocosius  scribam,  abiecisse  curam  rei  publicae.  Sic  tibi,  mi  Paete, 

1  17,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24;  also  25  which  was  written  in  51  B.C. 

5—2 
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persuade,  me  dies  et  noctes  nihil  aliud  agere,  nihil  curare  nisi 
ut  mei  ciues  salui  liberique  sint.  Nullum  locum  praetermitto 
monendi,  agendi,  prouidendi :  hoc  denique  animo  sum,  ut,  si  in 
hac  cura  atque  administratione  uita  mihi  ponenda  sit,  praeclare 
actum  mecum  putem. 

'  Do  not  infer,  I  beseech  you,  from  these  random  jests  that  I  have 
ceased  to  care  for  my  country.  Believe  me,  dear  friend,  day  and  night 
all  my  thoughts  and  endeavours  are  set  upon  this,  how  to  save  the 
lives  and  the  freedom  of  my  countrymen  ;  I  lose  no  chance  of  warning, 
pleading  and  planning  on  their  behalf.  And  my  resolve  is,  that  if  in 
thus  watching  and  working  I  am  called  to  lay  down  my  life,  I  will 
count  it  a  glorious  ending.' 


APPENDIX. 


VAGUE  USES  OF  THE  GENUINE  PLURAL. 

These  have  been  discussed  in  §§  3  and  8.     Examples  follow 
of  the  Plural  in  Invitations,  the  Local,  and  the  Traveller's  Plural. 


§  33.    THE  PLURAL  OF  INVITATION  (HOSPITABLE). 

Att.  1. 4  init.  (66  B.C.).  Crebras  exspectationes  nobis  tui  commoues ; 
nuper  quidem  cum  iam  te  aduentare  arbitraremur,  repente  abs  te  in 
mensem  Quinctilem  reiecti  sumus.  Nunc  uero  censeo...nos  longo 
interuallo  uiseris. 

1.  13.  4  (60  B.C.).     Te  exspectamus. 

ib.  8.  Reuise  nos  aliquando  et  quanquam  sunt  haec  fugienda  quo 

te  uoco,  tamen,  fac  ut  amorem  nostrum  tanti  aestimes  ut  etc 

Quare  cura  ut  te  quam  primum  uideamus. 

So  1.  19.  11,  1.  20  ad  fin.,  4.  2.  5  and  ad  fin.,  4.  46  init.,  4.  14  ad  fin., 
4.  15,  2,  4.  16  ad  fin.,  4.  18.  5.  In  Book  iv.  the  Invitations  to  Atticus 
are  often  given  in  the  singular,  as  in  letter  19  (ad  me,  apud  me). 


§  34.    THE  LOCAL  PLURAL. 

Att.  1.  3.  2.  Nos  hie  te  ad  mensem  lanuarium  exspectamus.  So 
Fam.  7.  18.  2. 

Att.  1.  5.  3.     Nequedum  te  Athenis  esse  audiebamus. 
ib.  8.     Exspectamus. 

1.  14.  6.     Bonis  utimur  tribunis  pi. 

2.  11.  1.     Nunc,  nisi  si  quid  ex  praetereunte  uiatore  exceptum  est, 
scire  nihil  possumus.     So  Fam.  9.  7.  2. 

3.  14.  2.     Nisi  aliquid  a  comitiis  audierimus. 

3.  17.  1.  De  Quinto  fratre  nuntii  nobis  tristes  nee  uarii  uenerant 
...usque  ad  prid.  Kal.  Sept. ;  eo  autem  die  Liuineius,  L.  Reguli  libertus, 
ad  me  a  Regulo  missus  uenit. 
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Att.  3.  19.  1.  Posteaquam  omnis  actio  huius  anni  confecta  nob  is 
uidebatur,  in  Asiam  ire  nolui. 

If  nobis  goes  with  uidebatur  I  can  hardly  see  what  meaning  to  give  it  but 
'to  me  and  my  company,'  but  it  is  perhaps  dat.  incomm.  with  confecta 
(p.  27  sup.). 

3.  24.  2.     Grauis  ilia  opinio,  ut  quidem  ad  nos  perferebatur. 

4.  17.   3.      lam   intelligebamus   enuntiationem  illam   Memmii 
ualde  Caesari  displicere. 

16. 13  a.  1.  Nondum  legere  poteramus,  nam  et  lumina  dimisimus, 
nee  satis  lucebat;  cum  autem  luceret,  ex  duabus  tuis  prior  mi  hi  legi 
coepta  est. 

The  preceding  sentence  explains  that  Cicero  had  started  before  daybreak 
on  Nov.  9  and  met  just  at  dawn  (diluculo)  a  messenger  with  Atticus'  letter. 

Fam.  9.  11.  1.  Sed  quoniam  breui  tempore,  ut  opinio  nostra  est, 
te  sum  uisurus,  etc. 


§  35.    THE  TRAVELLER'S  PLURAL. 

Att.  6.  8.  4.  Nos  etesiae  uehementissime  tardarunt...Nos...tran- 
quillitates  aucupaturi  eramus. 

5.  9.  1.  Actium  uenirnus... Actio  maluimus  iter  facere  pedibus, 
qui  incommodissime  nauigassemus. 

5.  12.  1.  Uelum  uenimus...Pridie  Nonas  Quinct.  ad  Zostera, 
uento  molesto,  qui  nos  ibidem  Nonis  tenuit.  Cf.  5.  13.  1. 

10.  17.  2.     Nunc  quidem  aequinoctium  nos  moratur. 
16.  4  ad  fin.     Tamen  arbitror...processerimus...utemur. 
16.  6.  1.     Sed  putabam...uenissem...cogitaremus...actuariolis 
ad  etc. 

The  change  from  uenissem  to  cogitaremus  I  take  to  be  due  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  plur.  to  travelling  by  ship. 

Fam.  16.  2  (to  Tiro,  v.  p.  62).  Tertio  die...accesseramus... 
putabam  me  accepturum. 


§  36.    DOUBTFUL  PLURALS  IN  THE  LETTERS  FROM  EXILE. 

For  reasons  stated  on  pp.  25  and  27  I  add  here  all  the 
examples  in  Att.  in.  which  I  am  inclined  to  take  as  being  prima 
facie  Traveller's  Plurals.  But  a  considerable  number  of  them 
might  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  Projective  classes,  and  in 
some  cases  probably  Cicero  himself  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
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say,  a  year  later,  whether  in  writing  nos  he  was  thinking 
specifically  of  the  number  of  his  small  retinue,  or  of  such  dignity 
as  their  presence  lent  him,  or  of  any  other  circumstance  which 
made  him  feel  that  he  still  counted  for  more  than  one  in  the 
world. 

Att.  3.  1.  1.  Constitui,  nihil  mihi  optatius  cadere  posse,  quam  ut 
tu  me  quam  primum  consequerere,  ut,  cum  ex  Italia  profecti 
ess  em  us,  siue  per  Epirum  itcr  esset  faciendum,  tuo  tuorumque 
praesidio  uteremur,  siue  aliud  quid  agendum  esset,  certum  consilium 
de  tua  sententia  capere  possemus. 

The  preceding  nostra  and  nobiscum  may  also  belong  here,  cf.  3.  7.  3  inf.; 
but  see  p.  25. 

3.  2.  1.     Itineris  nostri  causa  fuit,  quod  non  habebam  locum  etc. 
ib.     Non  esse  nobis   illas    partes    tenendas  propter   Autronium. 
Nunc  ut  ad  te...scripsi,...nos...capiemus;  iter  esse  molestum  scio. 

3.  4.  The  plurals  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  letter  might  be  classed 
here,  especially  nobis  and  audieramus;  and  so  also  further  on  (ut  nos 
consequare  si  modo  recipiemur),  but  the  inuitamur  which  follows,  with  the 
timemus,  sounds  more  like  a  reminiscence  of  Dignity  due  to  the  'kindness'  of 
his  would-be  hosts. 

3.  6.     Consisteremus... uteremur.. .nobis  iter  est  etc. 

3.7.3.  Exspectem us  seems  to  be  a  real  plural:  then  nos  con sequere... 
accedemus...ibimus...inconstantia  nostra. ..uisuri  essemus,  nescie- 
b  a  in  u  s  seem  all  used  of  Cicero  as  a  traveller — '  You  can  catch  us  up — we 
had  not  decided  our  route — no  one  could  tell  us  where  to  meet  Quintus. ' 

3.  8.  1.  Scripseram  quas  ob  causas  non  essemus  profecti... 
pr  of  icisceremur...  essemus... misim  us... processimus...uenim  us 
...habebamus. 

ib.  3...discedamus...ad  nos. 

3.  9  ad  fin.     Prope  diem  nos  uidebis. 

3.  13.  2.     Cyzicum  nobis  eundum. 

3.  14.  2.     Nos  in  Asiam  conuertemus. 

3.  16.  1.     Cyzicum  aut  aliud  aliquid  sequemur. 


INDEX  LOCORUM. 


List  of  Authors  referred  to : 

1.  Cicero.  5.  Tacitus. 

2.  Horace.  6.  Terence. 

3.  Plautus.  7.  Vergil. 

4.  Pliny. 


I.     CICERO. 


A.     LETTERS. 

(1)     ^ld  Atticum: 

1.  1.  1,  p.  21 

1.  1.  2,  p.  21 

1.  1.  4,  pp.  21,  32 

1.  2.  1,  p.  21 

1.  3.  2,  pp.  50,  69 

1.  3.  4,  p.  22 

1.  3.  5,  p.  22 

1.  3  ad  fin.,  p.  40 

1.  4  init.,  p.  69 

1.  4.  2,  pp.  20,  51 

1.  4.  3,  p.  51 

1.  5,  p.  14 

1.  5.  1,  p.  14 

1.  5.  3,  p.  69 

1.  5.  4,  p.  14 

1.  5.  5,  p.  14 

1.  5.  6,  pp.  14,  50 

1.  5.  7,  pp.  11,  34 

1.  5.  8,  p.  69 

1.  5  ad  tin.,  p.  40 

1.  6.  2,  pp.  9,  15,  34,  50 

1.  7.  1,  p.  50 

1.  8.  1,  p.  9 

1.  8.  2,  p.  34 

1.  8  ad  fin.,  p.  40 

1.  9  init.,  p.  47 

1.  9.  2,  p.  36 

1.  9  ad  fin.,  p.  14 

1.  10.  3,  p.  34 

1.  11.  1,  p.  43 


A.     LETTEBS. 

(1)     Ad  Atticum  (cont.): 
1.  11.  3,  p.  34 
1.  12.  3,  p.  21 
1.  12.  4,  pp.  40,  42 
1.  12  ad  fin.,  p.  47 
1.  13.  2,  pp.  21,  51 
1.  13.  4,  pp.  22,  51,  69 
1.  13.  8,  p.  69 
1.  13  ad  fin.,  p.  47 
1.  14.  3,  p.  22 
1.  14.  4,  pp.  22,  56 
1.  14.  6,  pp.  22,  69 
1.  14  ad  fin.,  p.  50 
1.  15.  1,  p.  10 
1.  15  ad  fin.,  p.  50 
1.  16.  4,  p.  22 
1.  16.  6,  p.  22 
1.  16.  7,  p.  22 
1.  16.  9,  p.  43 
1.  16.  11,  p.  22 
1.  16.  12,  p.  44 
1.  16.  13,  p.  22 
1.  16.  15,  p.  34 
1.  16.  17,  p.  47 
1.  17.  3,  p.   52 
1.  17.  4—8,  p.  32 
1.  17.  6,  p.  23 
1.  17.  9,  p.  23  bis 
1.  17.  10,  p.  23  bis 
1.  17  ad  fin.,  p.  50 
1.  18.  1,  pp.  23,  51,  56 
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A.  LETTEKS. 

(1)  Ad  Atticum  (cont.) : 
1.  18.  5,  pp.  22,  24 
1.  18.  6,  p.  44 
1.  18.  8,  pp.  10,  48,  51 
1.  19.  1,  p.  52 
1.  19.  4,  p.  24 
1.  19.  6,  pp.  24,  30 
1.  19.  8,  pp.  24,  30 
1.  19.  9,  p.  9 
1.  19.  10,  p.  33 
1.  19.  11,  p.  69 
1.  20.  1,  pp.  44,  52 
1.  20.  2,  pp.  22,  25 
1.  20.  3,  p.  25 
1.  20.  5,  p.  44 
1.  20.  6,  pp.  33,  49 
1.  20.  7,  p.  44 

1.  20  ad  fin.,  p.  69 

2.  2.  1,  p.  15 
2.  11.  1,  p.  69 

2.  17  ad  fin.,  p.  35 

2.  19.  2,  p.  24 

3.  1.  1,  pp.  25,  71 
3.  2.  1,  p.  71 

3.  3,  p.  25 

3.  4,  p.  71 

3.  4.  1,  pp.  25,  30 

3.  5,  p.  25 

3.  6,  p.  71 

3.  6.  1,  pp.  25,  26 

3.  7.  1,  p.  26 

3.  7.  2,  p.  26 

3.  7.  3,  pp.  25,  71 

3.  8.  1,  p.  71 

3.  8.  2,  p.  26 

3.  8.  3,  p.  71 

3.  8.  4,  p.  26 

3.  9.  1,  p.  26 

3.  9.  2,  p.  26 

3.  9  ad  fin.,  p.  71 

3.  10.  1,  p.  66 

3.  11,  p.  26 

3.  12,  p.  26 

3.  13.  1,  p.  26 

3.  13.  2,  p.  71 

3.  14.  1,  p.  26 

3.  14.  2,  pp.  69,  71 

3.  15.  4,  pp.  26,  52 

3.  15.  5,  pp.  26,  30 

3.  15.  7,  pp.  26,  53 

3.  16.  1,  p.  71 

3.  17.  1,  p.  69 

3.  17.  2,  p.  27 

3.  18  init.,  pp.  41,  47 

3.  18  ad  fin.,  pp.  41,  47 

3.  19.  1,  pp.  27,  70 

3.  20.  1,  pp.  27,  41 

3.  20.  2,  p.  27 

3.  20.  3,  pp.  27,  32 


A.  LETTERS. 

(1)  Ad  Atticum  (cont.) : 
3.  22.  1,  pp.  27,  41 
3.  23.  1,  p.  27 
3.  23.  3,  p.  27 
3.  23.  4,  pp.  30,  44 
3.  24.  1,  p.  27 
3.  24.  2,  pp.  27,  70 
3.  25,  p.  27 
3.  25  ad  fin.,  p.  47 
3.  26  ad  fin.,  pp.  47,  48 

3.  27,  p.  27 

4.  1.  1,  p.  30 

4.  1.  3,  pp.  28,  36 

4.  1.  4,  p.  17 

4.  1.  6,  p.  30 

4.  1.  7,  p.  34 

4.  1.  8,  p.  36 

4.  1  ad  fin.,  p.  47 

4.  2.  2,  p.  28 

4.  2.  3,  p.  30 

4.  2.  5,  pp.  30,  44 

4.  2.  6,  p.  36 

4.  2  ad  fin.,  pp.  37,41,48,69 

4.  3.  2,  p.  34 

4.  3.  3,  p.  28 

4.  3  ad  fin.,  pp.  35,  36 

4.  4 a  ad  fin.,  pp.  49,  56 

4.  46  init.,  p.  69 

4.  5.  1,  p.  32 

4.  5.  2,  p.  31 

4.  5.  3,  p.  34 

4.  6.  1,  p.  9 

4.  6.  2,  p.  9 

4.  6  ad  fin.,  p.  34 

4.  7.  1,  p.  41 

4.  8  a.  1,  p.  34 

4.  8  a.  2,  p.  34 

4.  8b.  1,  p.  41 

4.  86.  3,  p.  44 

4.  9.  1,  p.  28 

4.  10.  2,  p.  34 

4.  11.  2,  pp.  9,  41 

4.  11  ad  fin.,  p.  33 

4.  12  ad  fin.,  p.  33 

4.  13.  1,  pp.  28,  41,  48 

4.  13.  2,  pp.  14,  44 

4.  14  ad  fin.,  p.  69 

4.  15.  2,  p.  69 

4.  16  ad  fin.,  p.  69 

4.  17.  3,  p.  70 

4.  18.  2,  pp.  9,  28,  34 

4.  18.  3,  p.  44 

4.  18.  5,  pp.  54,  69 

4.  18  ad  fin.,  p.  56 

4.  19,  p.  69 

5.  1.  2,  p.  37 
5.  9,  p.  10 

5.  9.  1,  p.  70 
5.  9.  2,  p.  37 
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A.  LETTERS. 

(1)  Ad  Atticum  (cont.)  : 
5.  9.  3,  pp.  15,  42 
5.  12,  p.  10 
5.  12.  1,  p.  70 
5.  12.  3,  p.  37 
5.  13,  p.  10 
5.  13.  1,  p.  70 
5.  20.  1,  p.  10 

5.  20.  5,  p.  10 

6.  1.  18,  p.  33 
6.  1.  21,  p.  32 
6.  1.  26,  p.  17 
6.  4,  p.  59 

6.  4.  1,  p.  10 

6.  5,  p.  15 

6.  5  ad  fin.,  pp.  48,  59 

6.  8.  4,  p.  70 

7.  20.  1,  p.  9 

8.  4.  1,  p.  41 
8.  5.  1,  p.  41 
8.  HD,  p.  32 

8.  HD.  3,  p.  32 
8.  11  D.  4,  p.  32 

8.  HD.  8,  p.  32 

9.  2.  3,  p.  28 
9.  6,  p.  64 

9.  7,  p.  64 
9.  11,  p.  63 
9.  13,  p.  64 

9.  16,  p.  64 

10.  8,  p.  64 
10.  17.  2,  p.  70 

10.  18.  1,  p.  14 

11.  1,  p.  59 
11.  1.  1,  p.  37 
11.  1.  2,  p.  37 
11.  2.  4,  p.  59 
11.  11.  2,  p.  37 
11.  12.  2,  p.  63 
11.  13.  4,  p.  37 
11.  15.  4,  p.  38 

11.  16.  5,  pp.  59,  60,  61 

11.  17.  1,  p.  14 

11.  17.  2,  p.  60 

11.  21.  2,  p.  60 

11.  23.  3,  p.  60 

11.  24.  2,  p.  60 

11.  24.  3,  pp.  38,  59,  60 

11.  25.  3,  pp.  38,  60 

12.  25.  1,  p.  38 

13.  15,  p.  63 
13.  16,  p.  63 

13.  52.  1,  p.  63 

14.  7,  p.  59 

14.  10.  3,  p.  38 

Book  15  as  a  whole,  p.  54 

15.  3.  2,  p.  33 
15.  5.  3,  p.  44 

15.  11  ad  fin.,  p.  9 


A.  LETTERS. 

(1)  Ad  Atticum  (cont.): 

15.  12.  2,  p.  44 

15.  13.  4,  p.  42 

15.  13.  5,  p.  44 

15.  13.  6,  p.  33 

15.  14.  3,  p.  42 

15.  15.  1,  p.  35 

15.  15.  3,  pp.  15,  35,  42 

15.  166.  1,  p.  33 

15.  18.  2,  pp.  35,  38 

15.  21.  4,  p.  35 

15.  22,  p.  44 

15.  25,  p.  28 

15.  28,  p.  15 

15.  29.  2,  p.  10 

Book  16  as  a  whole,  p.  54 

16.  1  ad  fin.,  p.  56 
16.  2.  1,  p.  38 

16.  3.  4,  p.  42 

16.  3.  5,  p.  35 

16.  3  ad  fin.,  pp.  15,  56 

16.  4  ad  fin.,  p.  70 

16.  5.  5,  p.  35 

16.  6.  1,  p.  70 

16.  8  ad  fin.,  p.  17 

16.  11,  p.  42 

16.  13a.  1,  p.  70 

16.  15.  3,  p.  44 

16.  15.  5,  p.  39 

(2)  Ad  Familiar es  : 

1.  3.  1,  p.  44 
1.  7.  11,  p.  42 
1.  9.  7,  p.  31 
1.  9.  10,  p.  31 
1.  9.  12,  p.  16 
1.  9.  15,  p.  31 
1.  9.  20,  p.  31 
1.  9.  24,  p.  42 

1.  10,  pp.  42,  49 

2.  1  ad  fin.,  p.  48 
2.  1.  2,  p.  48 

2.  6.  1,  p.  54 

2.  7.  3,  p.  16 

2.  8.  1,  p.  46 

2.  10.  2,  p.  16 

2.  11.  1,  p.  56 

2.  11.  2,  p.  32 

2.  14.  1,  p.  56 

2.  15.  2,  p.  42 

2.  16.  6,  p.  54 

2.  16.  7  ad  fin.,  p.  54 

2.  17.  4,  p.  39 

4.  14.  3,  p.  60 

5.  2,  p.  32 

5.  2.  10,  pp.  9,  32 
5.  5.  1,  p.  45 
5.  7.  3,  p.  63 
5.  10  ad  fin.,  p.  48 
5.  12,  pp.  12,  66 
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A.  LETTERS. 

(2)  Ad  Familiares  (cont.) : 
5.  12.  3,  p.  55 
5.  12.  9,  p.  55 
5.  13.  4,  p.  55 
5.  14.  3,  p.  55 
5.  17.  5,  p.  45 
5.  18.  2,  p.  45 
5.  20,  p.  13 
7.  1,  p.  48 
7.  2.  4,  p.  48 
7.  3,  p.  48 
7.  5,  p.  63 
7.  6.  2,  pp.  49,  56 
7.  10.  4,  p.  56 
7.  11.  3  ad  fin.,  p.  56 
7.  12.  2,  p.  9 
7.  13  ad  fin.,  p.  9 
7.  14.  2  ad  fin.,  p.  48 
7.  18.  2,  p.  69 
7.  19  ad  fin.,  p.  48 
7.  23,  p.  32 
7.  23.  1,  p.  39 
7.  23.  2,  p.  39 
7.  23.  3,  p.  39 
7.  24.  1,  p.  29 
7.  26.  2,  p.  56 
7.  29.  2,  pp.  40,  42 

7.  32  init.,  p.  43 

8.  1.  2,  p.  46 

8.  4.  3,  p.  29 

9.  1—8,  p.  33 

9.  4  ad  fin.,  p.  48 
9.  6,  p.  33 
9.  6.  3,  p.  9 
9.  6.  5,  p.  33 
9.  7.  2,  p.  69 
9.  11.  1.  p.  70 
9.  15—26,  p.  67 
9.  15.  3,  pp.  17,  26 
9.  16.  2,  p.  29 
9.  16.  3,  p.  29 
9.  18.  3,  p.  66 
9.  20.  2,  p.  18 
9.  24,  p.  67 
9.  24.  4,  p.  67 

9.  25.  1,  p.  9 

10.  8,  pp.  12,  13 

10.  34.  2,  pp.  13,  45 

13,  p.  32 

14.  1.  3,  p.  43 
14.  1.  5,  p.  43 
14.  2.  1,  p.  66 
14.  2.  3,  p.  58 
14.  3.  1,  p.  66 
14.  3.  5,  p.  58 
14.  4.  1,  p.  66 
14.  4.  2,  p.  45 
14.  4.  3,  p.  15 
14.  4.  4,  p.  43 


A.  LETTERS. 

(2)  Ad  Familiares  (cont.) : 

14.  4.  5,  p.  66 
14.  4.  6,  p.  45 
14.  4  ad  fin.,  p.  15 
14.  5.  2,  p.  39 
14.  6,  p.  61 
14.  7,  p.  59 
14.  7.  2,  p.  10 
14.  7.  3,  p.  59 
14.  8,  p.  61 
14.  9,  p.  61 
14.  10,  p.  61 
14.  11,  p.  61 
14.  12,  p.  61 
14.  13,  pp.  61,  62 
14.  15,  pp.  61,  62 
14.  16,  p.  61 
14.  17,  p.  61 
14.  18.  1,  p.  59 
14.  19,  p.  61 
14.  20,  pp.  61,  62 
14.  21,  p.  61 
14.  22,  pp.  61,  62 
14.  23,  pp.  61,  62 

14.  24,  pp.  61,  62 

15.  1.  4,  p.  13 
15.  2,  p.  13 
15.  4,  p.  13 

15.  5  ad  fin.,  p.  48 
15.  17.  2,  p.  10 

15.  20.  2,  p.  57 

16.  1.  1,  p.  63 
16.  2,  p.  70 
16.  5.  2,  p.  63 
16.  8.  1,  p.  55 

16.  8.  1  ad  fin.,  p.  55 
16.  9  ad  fin.,  pp.  15,  63 
16.  18.  1,  pp.  43,  62 
16.  24.  1,  p.  40 
16.  26,  p.  55 
16.  27,  p.  55 

(3)  Ad  Quintum  Fratrcm: 

1.  3.  3,  p.  42 
1.  3.  5,  p.  30 
1.  3.  7,  p.  30 
1.  3.  8,  p.  30 

1.  3.  10,  pp.  14,  42 

2.  10  [12]  ad  fin.,  pp.  37,  49 
2.  10  [12].  4,  pp.  35,  39 

2.  10  [12].  5,  p.  39 

3.  8.  1,  p.  37 


B.     SPEECHES. 
(1)     Pro  Archia: 

§  1  ad  fin.,  p.  18 
§  28,  p.  18 
§  31,  p.  18 
§  32,  p.  53 
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B.     SPEECHES. 

(2)  Pro  Lege  Manilla  : 

§  16,  p.  8 

(3)  Pro  Milone: 

%  94,  p.  18 

(4)  Philippica  II: 

§  77,  p.   43 
§95,  p.  18 


B.     SPEECHES. 
(5)     Pro  Sestio: 
§  14,  p.  17 
§  63,  p.  18 
§  68,  p.  18 
§  84,  p.  18 
§  125,  p.  18 
§  140,  p.  18 


II.     HORACE. 

Sat.  1.  9.  7,  p.  18 
Ep.  1.  10.  1,  p.  47 
Ep.  1.  15.  25,  p.  48 


Bud.  588,  p.  10 
590,  p.  10 
709,  p.  49 


III.     PLAUTUS. 


Rud.  879,  p.  10 
897,  p.  11 
1245,  p.  11 


IV.     PLINY'S   LETTERS. 


2.  3.  8,  p.  50 

2.  4  ad  tin.,  p.  36 

2.  5.  1—4,  p.  33 

2.  6.  2,  p.  43 

2.  9.  2,  p.  50 


2.  11.  11,  p.  20 

2.  13.  10,  p.  40 

2.  14.  14,  p.  20 

9.  2.  2—4,  p.  33 

9.  8.  1,  p.  20 


V.     TACITUS. 

Hist.  1.  1,  p.  17 
3.  72,  p.  9 


Phorm.  80,  p.  11 
110,  p.  11 
118,  p.  11 
138,  p.  20 
364,  p.  20 


VI.     TERENCE 


Phorm.  398,  p.  11 
421,  p.  50 
427,  p.  20 
1013,  p.  34 


VII.     VERGIL. 

A  en.  n.  89—90,  p.  20 


II.     INDEX   NOMINUM   ET  RERUM. 


The  numbers  denote  the  pages.  A  reference  such  as  45 /.  denotes  a  passage 
beginning  on  p.  45  and  ending  on  p.  46 ;  such  as  45,  46  denotes  two 
separate  passages. 


Academia  17 
Amaltheum  34 
Antony  44 
Atticula  15,  48,  56 
AtticusUf.,  45,  47  ff.,  52,  53,  64  f., 
66 

Brutus  38 
Buthrotum  59 

Caelius  17,  29,  32,  42,  45  f.,  54,  56 

Caesar  39,  63  f.,  67 

Catiline  21 

Cato  13,  48 

CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS: 

comforted  in  Books  33 

averse  to  Borrowing  39 

at  Brundisium  60 

as  Candidate  21,  23 

Changed  by  calamity  1,  67 

in  Civil  Wars  66  f. 

Complains  of  Atticus  52  f. 

his  Consideration  for  Dependents 
40  f.,  62  f. 

in  face  of  Death  67 

in  Debt  35 

Depressed  33 

in  Despair  25  f. 

authority  on  Dining  19 

his  Divorce  59 

in  Exile  25  ff.,  66,  70 

his  Father  15,  33 

Graceful  style  52 

his  Houses  and  gardens  28,  34, 
36,  50 

his  Influence  on  Imperial  writers  67 


CICEKO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS  : 
Involved  style  53 
contemplates   Monument  in  Aca- 
demy 17 

as  Peacemaker  32,  52 
separates  from  Pompeians  61 
Eecalls  past  glories  17,  26,  29 
Reputation  in  provinces  16  f.  (cf. 

Cilicia) 

Self-esteem  1,  8,  66 
buys  Statuary  34,  39,  50,  51 
in  his  Study  34,  50 
contemplates  Suicide  66 
Taunted  with  humility  30 
Triumphs  in  his  Kestoration  28, 
66 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius  films  14  f.,  42 

Cicero,  Quintus  Tullius  36  f.,  41,  42, 
55 

Cicero,  Quintus  Tullius  films  15,  41, 
42 

Cilicia  13,  16  f.,  18,  32,  39,  46 

Clodius  22,  24,  30,  31 

Communiter  54 

Counting,  method  adopted  12 

Crassus  18,  44 

Curio  48,  54 

Curius  17,  40,  42  f.,  63 

Cytherius  v.  Antony 

Daemones  49 
Damasippus  39 
Demipho  50 
Dionysius  41 

Dolabella  59,  divorced  from  Tullia 
62 
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Empire,  Cicero's  contribution  to  the 

67 

Eros  35 
Exclamations  32 

Fabius  Luscus  44 
Fadius  Gallus  39,  56 

Improbi  30 
Journalist's  WE  13 

Lepidus  13,  45 

Liberti  Ciceronis  43 

Livy,  influenced  by  Cicero  67 

Lucceius  43,  55,  66 

Macer  21 

Madvig's  view  of  nos  8 

M.  Marius  48 

Messalla  22 

Metellus  24 

Milo  28,  54,  59 

Nausistrata  34 

Octavian  44 
Official  style  13 

Paetus  17,  29,  44,  67 
Panthers  32 
Peacemaking  32 
Pescennius  45 
Philotimus  59,  61 
Pilia  15,  48 
Piscinarii  24 
Plancius  27,  41 
Plancus  12,  13 
PLURAL,  use  of  : 

(1)  with  Plural  Meaning 

of  one's  Countrymen  9 

of  one's  Generation  9 

of  Humanity  9 

Indefinite  9ff. 

Local  10,  47,  69 

Military  10 

in  Parenthetic  comments  9 

of  one's  Party  9 

of  one's  Philosophic  School  9 

of  Travellers  10,  70 

of  Writer  and  Reader  9 

(2)  with  Singular  Meaning,  essence 

of  use  16 

Alternating  with  Sing.  11 

of  the  Author  of  a  letter  46, 
48 

of  Authorship  33 

Avoided  in  certain  circum- 
stances 19,  31  f.,  39,  61, 
62  f.,  66  ff. 


PLURAL,  use  of: 

(2)  with  Singular  Meaning  (cont.) 

Categories  of  18 

Comparatively  rare  11 

in  Conventional  greetings  46, 

47 

Decrease  in  frequency  65  ff. 
of  Disapproval  44 
Humorous  18,  33,  49,  54,  56 
Impersonal  colour  13, 43,45  ff., 

cf.  p.  28 

Juxtaposed  with  sing.  12 
Maximum  frequency  12,  66 
of  Mock  Modesty  53 
Modifies  meaning  of  verb  41, 

51 
Necessary  to  meaning  38,  39, 

54 

Proprietary  15,  33 
of  Eemoteness  15,  43 
of  Seniority  14  f.,  40 
in  the  Speeches  17 

(3)  Transition  uses  14 

of  the  Family  10 
of  the  Household  10 
in  Invitations  10,  69 
of  one's  Social  circle  11,   14, 
43 

Plutarch  confirmed  21,  59 

Pompey   21  ff.,  24,    29,  31,   32,  38, 
41,  44,  63 

Pomponia  52,  56 

Praenomen  in  salutations  42  f . 

Proprie  54 

Trp6irv\ov  Eleusine  17 

Publilius  38 

Eeid's  view  of  nos  8 

Sampsiceramus  v.  Pompey 

Scope  of  enquiry  8,  19 

Scott's  use  of  WE,  12 

Senate,  treated  with  disrespect  13 

Sestius  44 

Sicca  45 

Singular  in  exclamations  32 

Singular   used    for    special   reasons 

19,   22,   29 ff.,   35,    39,    55,   61, 
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Sinon  21 
Sositheus  40 
Sources  of  evidence  19 

Tacitus  17 

Tadius  50 

Terentia  39,  40,  41,  53,  58  ff. 

Testimonials  32 

Theopompus  39 

Tiro  40,  42  f.,  55,  62 
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Trebatius  19,  49,  56  Queen  Victoria's  use  of  WE  13 

Trebonius  57  Vocative,  never  except  in  true  plu- 

Tullia   14,   38,   40,   41,  42,  60,  61,  rals  15 
62,  67 

WE  in  English  12  f. 

Varro  33,  48  WIE  in  German  12  f. 
Vatinius  48 
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THE  ^-SUFFIX. 


IN  Brugmann's  Grundriss  II.  pp.  382 — 4  will  be  found 
summarized  all  the  main  heads  of  the  nominal  employment 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  of  suffixes  containing  the 
dental  media;  and  on  pp.  1045 — 7  of  the  same  work  are 
cited  the  chief  occurrences  of  the  suffix  in  the  formation  of 
verb-stems.  The  suffix  has  also  been  treated  from  the  point 
of  view  of  root-extension  by  Persson  in  his  Wurzelerweiterung 
u.  Wurzelvariation,  while  in  connection  with  individual 
words  it  has  also  been  discussed  in  various  articles  by 
Johansson,  Osthoff,  and  others.  Most  recently  the  Latin 
suffix  -do  has  been  examined  by  Niedermann  in  Idg.  Forsch, 
vol.  x.,  and  the  numerous  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  gerund  and  gerundive  have  naturally  brought  up  the 
larger  question1.  A  separate  treatment  of  the  c?-suffix  is 
promised  by  Prellwitz  (B.  B.  xxn.  p.  130). 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  rather  to  classify  the  occurrences 
of  the  suffix  in  the  better  known  languages  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  original  use.  And  if  in  this  way  no  certain 
result  with  regard  to  its  origin  is  thought  to  be  reached,  I 
hope  nevertheless  a  treatment  from  a  somewhat  new  point 
of  view  may  serve  to  throw  at  least  a  little  light  upon 
this  obscure  question.  I  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the 
Greek  examples  quoted  under  their  several  heads. 

1  For  reff.  see  Lindsay,  Latin  Language  p.  543,  Conway,  Class.  Rev. 
v.  296—301,  vi.  150—152,  and  the  articles  by  Horton-Smith  and  Fay, 
A.  J.  P.  xv. — xvn. 
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I.     THE  />-SUFFIX   IN   GREEK. 

(1)     Gentile  names  in  -18775 

In  gentile  names  the  Greek  language  presents  us  with 
the  c£-suffix  under  two  shapes,  in  the  masculine  termination 
-8775  and  the  feminine  termination  -B:  thus  we  have  KpoviSrjs 
and  Nypijfc.  The  former  is  a  secondary  :  just  as  from  a 
*veavid  '  youth '  we  get  a  concrete  veavias  '  a  youth,'  and  as 
from  */7T7roTa  '  troop  of  horse  '  /TTTTOTT;?  '  a  horseman,'  from 
*7ro\ird  '  body  of  citizens '  TroXtV???  '  a  citizen,'  so  from 
*KpoviSd  '  sept  of  Kpovos '  we  get  KpoviSr)?  '  a  member  of 
that  sept1.' 

Now  this  method  of  forming  the  masculine  gentile  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  other  Indo-European  languages. 
The  d-suffix  does  indeed  appear,  as  is  now  proved,  in  the 
Italic  -idus  -idius,  and  it  is  thought  not  to  be  so  used  in 
the  other  groups.  We  must  admit  therefore  that  the  type 
KpoviSrjs  is  of  Hellenic  origin. 

To  what,  then,  did  it  succeed  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  a 
Greek  *Kpovi&o<;  corresponding  to  an  Italic  Aufidus  ?  There 
would  be  nothing  improbable  in  this  ;  but  we  have  no  trace 
of  such  a  type.  The  preexisting  form  was  certainly  non- 
thematic,  e.g.  KpoviS-,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -idus,  as 
Cornells  to  Cornelius,  alis  to  alius.  Cf.  'At'Srjs  gen.  "Ai'So?. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  such  form  has 
actually  survived  in  that  part  of  Greece  where  survivals 
were  most  persistent.  The  Arcadians  were  always  'Ap/eaSe? 
and  never  *'Ap/cdSai.  Nor  is  the  use  of  the  S-suffix  in 
masculines  unexampled  among  common  nouns.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  the  words  (frwyds  and  i/o/^a?  ordinarily 
used  as  masculines :  and,  again,  the  Attic  dialect  regularly 
substituted  the  declension  -45  -tSo?,  in  masculine  names 
such  as  "AY*?,  for  the  Panhellenic  -tv  -to<?. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  appear  that  the  Greek 
language  originally  made  no  distinction  between  masculine 

1  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  masculine  a-stems  icithout  the  -$, 
since  we  find  them  in  Latin.  Cf.  Giles,  Manual  of  Comp.  Phil.  §  293. 
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and  feminine  in  gentile  names,  and  this  would  be  a  some- 
what surprising  result.  But  if  we  assume  it  to  be  true,  the 
course  of  subsequent  change  would  probably  be  that,  owing 
to  the  numerous  feminines  in  -48  and  -a8,  the  gentile  names 
also  inclined  to  a  feminine  sense,  whence  in  tbe  case  of  the 
masculine  a  preference  was  felt  for  the  new  suffix  in  -i8d 
and  -a8d. 

But  we  can  scarcely  leave  the  matter  here.  The  Sanskrit 
makes  a  regular  distinction  between  masculine  and  feminine 
patronymics  ;  the  son  of  Janaka  is  Jdnakih,  while  the 
daughter  of  Janaka  is  JanakL  In  the  Latin  also  we  have 
the  corresponding  suffixes  in  Marcius  or  Marcis  and  Marcia. 
Again,  there  is  beyond  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  no  evidence  for  a  common  Indo-European  gentile 
suffix  in  -d.  The  primitive  suffix  was  no  doubt  that  which 
the  Latin  and  Sanskrit  supply,  namely  for  the  masculine 
ios  and  is,  for  the  feminine  i  and  id.  From  this  come  by  a 
secondary  process  the  numerous  Latin  names  in  -idius,  such 
as  Ovidius,  derivatives  from  those  in  -ius,  such  as  Ovius,  and 
a  like  derivation  is  at  least  possible  for  the  difficult  Teutonic 
-ing,  on  which  cf.  Brugm.  Or.  II.  p.  252  n.  3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occasional  use  of  the  c?-suffix 
for  gentile  names  seems  to  me  definitely  proved  by  the 
Sanskrit  Darad.  This  name  appears  in  a  gana  to  Panini, 
in  Manu,  and  the  Mahabharata,  and  belongs  to  a  people 
dwelling  on  the  Upper  Indus.  It  is  known  to  survive 
in  the  modern  Dardistan.  We  might  render  it  by  '  cave- 
men,' or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  '  mountaineers.' 
It  occurs  also  in  the  form  Darada  and  Ddrada,  and  has 
a  clear  parallel  in  Parada,  a  name  of  similar  authority, 
which  may  mean  'dwellers  on  the  bank'  sc.  of  the  Indus. 
I  will  subsequently  point  to  other  Sanskrit  names  in  which 
the  e£-suffix  is  to  be  traced. 

A  second  fact  also  deserves  mention.  There  are  a  few 
ancient  Sanskrit  words  in  -d,  viz.  tarad  f.  '  river/  dhrsdd 
and  drsdd1  f.  '  rock  '  or  '  millstone,'  bhasdd  f.  '  Schamtheile,' 

1  Gk.  deipas,  ace.  to  Prellwitz  s.  v.,  but? 
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samdd  f.  '  combat,'  gardd  f.  '  autumn,'  vandd  'desire1,'  kak&d 
f.  'top'  (cf.  KOKKVS'  Xo0o5  ap.  Fick  I.4  p.  19),  kumud2  m.n. 
'  white  lotus '  (cf.  tcpo/ivov  and  Prellwitz  Etym.  Wb.  s.v.). 
Now  these  are  almost  all  words  of  good  authority.  All  but 
kumud  and  tarad  occur  in  the  Rg-Veda,  while  kumud  itself 
is  supported  by  kumudvatl  '  lotus-pond,'  which  occurs  in  the 
Raghuvamc.a  and  elsewhere,  and  is  quoted  as  the  name  of  a 
river ;  cf.  drsadvatl,  the  name  of  the  famous  stream  which 
with  the  Sarasvatl  forms  the  boundary  of  Brahmdvartta.  It 
is  true  that  Grassmann  divides  samdd  thus,  sa-mdd,  '  being 
frenzied  together,'  and  interprets  van-dd  (sic)  as  '  devouring 
wood.'  But  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  are  undoubtedly  more 
justified  in  connecting  samdd  with  the  Greek  oftaSos.  This 
is  supported  by  the  accent.  I  have  long  thought  that 
pdrsad  f.  'assembly,'  'sect,'  which  has  early  authority  and  from 
which  would  come  the  familiar  pdsanda  'heretic,'  belongs 
also  to  thfs  group  :  it  could  not  well  be  shortened  from 
parisdd.  I  am  therefore  delighted  to  see  this  now  stated 
by  Francke  in  his  review  of  Wackernagel's  '  Altindische 
Grammatik,'  B.  B.  xxili.  p.  175,  and  we  find  the  same 
connection  proposed  long  ago  (1873)  by  Kern  Jaartelling 
der  Zuidelijke  Buddhisten,  pp.  66 — 7 ;  cf.  also  Senart 
Journal  Asiatique  1888,  I.  pp.  517 — 8.  On  pdsanda  itself 
v.  infra  p.  117. 

Now  these  words,  almost  without  exception,  present  two 
correspondences  with  the  Greek  nouns  in  -tS  and  -aS.  They 
are  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  accented  on  the  final  syllable. 
Also  they  are  accompanied  in  some  instances  by  thematic 
forms  in  -o,  e.g.  drsada,  kumuda,  kakuda,  cf.  Ddrada  and 
Parada.  The  sum  of  all  these  facts  therefore  is  as  follows : 

(1)  In  favour  of  I.-E.  masculine  gentile  names  in  -d, 
Gk.  'A/a/caSe?,  Sk.  Daradah  ; 

(2)  in  favour  of  I.-E.  masculine  gentile  names  in   -do, 
Lat.  Aufidus,  Ovidius  &c.,  Sk.  Darada,  Parada ; 


1  A  doubtful  meaning,  see  Lagercranz  K.Z.  xxxiv.  408. 

2  =*krmud. 
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(3)  in  favour  of  I.-E.  masculine  common  nouns  in  -do, 
Sk.  kumuda,  kakuda  &c.,  Gk.  o/uaSo?,  %po/xaoo<?  &c. ; 

(4)  in  favour  of  I.-E.  feminine  common  nouns  in    -d, 
Gk.  povds,  {jjoiTas  &c.,  Sk.  $ardd  &c. ; 

(5)  in  favour  of  I.-E.    feminine   gentile   names  in   -d, 
Gk.  N»7/3?7i9  &c. 

I  do  not  wish  at  this  point  to  trespass  upon  the  Italic 
dialects.  But  plainly  the  Latin  feminines  such  as  fraud- 
may  very  plausibly  be  placed  under  (4),  while  the  adjectives 
of  the  type  gelidus  form  a  new  group  of  adjectives  in  -do, 
cf.  Sk.  jada  &c. 

Now  I  consider  it  a  partial  explanation  of  these  facts, 
if  we  assume  that  in  some  cases  the  d-suffix  had  in  Indo- 
European  a  '  hypocoristic '  sense,  that  is  to  say — for  the 
term  is  somewhat  too  narrow — was  used  to  express  endear- 
ment, familiarity,  or  contempt.  This  would  explain  (1)  its 
use  in  patronymics  and  gentile  or  party  names,  since  nations 
for  instance  often  speak  of  themselves  in  hypocoristic  terms, 
cf.  'good  old  English,'  'bon  Fran9ais,'  'gut  Deutsch/  Al'oXo?, 
and  the  ling  or  ing  in  Anglo-Saxon  gentile  names  as  well  as 
darling  and  diminutives :  and  again  foreigners  use  similar 
terms  contemptuously,  as  Graeculus,  Hispanulus;  (2)  the 
tendency  of  the  words  to  become  feminine.  This  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  c?-suffix  was  in  Greek 
hypocoristic,  whence  we  find  it  in  diminutives,  such  as  1/970-19 
from  1/770-09,  and  with  secondaries  in  the  very  common  -t'Stoi/, 
-vSpiov,  -vX'X.tov  (=vS\iov)  &c.  • 

But  however  this  may  be,  and  I  shall  reconsider  the 
hypothesis  later,  what  we  really  have  to  explain  in  regard 
to  the  Greek  patronymics  is  the  transition  from  the  earlier 
Kpoi/t-  to  the  later  KpoviS- :  and  this  also  I  must  reserve 
for  a  subsequent  page. 

(2)     The  verbs  in  -i£&>,  -d%w,  -vfa,  -o£o>,  -&>£&>. 

The  second  great  class  of  words  in  which  the  o'-suffix 
presents  itself  is  the  verbs  of  the  above  type.  As  a  class 
they  are,  of  course,  denominatives  from  8-stems,  and  the 
Teutonic,  as  is  well  known,  has  parallel  forms  in  Gothic 
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-atjan,  A.-S.  -etan,  German  -ezen.  They  had  originally  a 
special  sense,  and,  as  Lagercrantz  points  out,  K.Z.  xxxiv. 
p.  385,  often  stand  by  the  side  of  simple  verbs  in  -to,  as 
piTrrd^o)  v.  pi,7TT<i),  d/covd&fAai  v.  dfcova).  This  special 
sense  is  sometimes  intensive,  as  in  these  two  instances,  or 
the  words  have  a  contemptuous  ('  hypocoristic ')  sense,  as 
in  aA,uovca£&>,  or  they  imply  the  doing  of  a  thing  in  a 
professional  or  manneristic  way,  as  in  Trpo/j.a-^L^a),  r)<yr}\d£ca. 
In  short,  they  show  the  various  nuances  of  meaning  to  be 
expected  of  denominative  verbs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  Homer  they  are  so  constantly  confined  to  the  present 
system,  of  which  phenomenon  I  will  give  the  statistics  in  an 
appendix1. 

Now  these  Greek  verbs  in  -Sia  correspond  to  Sanskrit 
and  Latin  verbs  in  -to-.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  the  types 
kalpayati  from  kalpa  '  to  play  the  part  of  (i.e.  to  be  as  long 
as)  a  kalpa,'  maitrlyati  from  maitra  '  friendship '  '  to  have  a 
friendly  feeling,'  gatruyati  '  act  as  a  gatru  or  enemy,'  and  so 
forth.  In  Latin  we  have  durdre  from  durus,  curare  from 
cura,  equitare  from  eques,  finire  from  finis,  metitere  from 
metus.  Most  commonly  in  Latin  the  verbs  have  a  causative 
sense,  which  is  also  not  infrequent  in  Sanskrit,  and  in  Greek 
is  perhaps  implied  by  the  middle  forms  such  as  aKova^opai 
epyd^ofjiai  \o%d£o/j,ai,  while  it  is  manifest  in  O7ra£&>  beside 
67ro/Ao,i.  A  very  common  class  of  words  in  Latin  is  that  of 
adverbs  in  -tim,  such  as  turmatim,  which  imply  denominatives 
such  as  *turmare  or  -I. 

The  Greek  •verbs  in  -Sico  are  therefore  based  upon  a 
more  universal  type  in  -id,  and  the  invasion  of  the  d-suffix 
has  here  proceeded  side  by  side  with  its  intrusion  into  the 
gentile  names.  There  is  however  one  region  which  it  failed 
completely  to  occupy,  that  of  the  futures  of  these  verbs.  In 
the  future  forms  KO^LW  7e\co  and  the  like,  which  Meyer, 
Or.  Gr.3  §539  and  Brugmann,  Or.  II.  p.  1100,  explain  as  ana- 
logical, we  may,  I  think,  discern  a  survival  of  the  original 
type :  from  /CO/LU£O>  we  should  have  expected  *o/uo-&>.  Other 
derivatives  also  point  to  -iw  verbs.  Such  are  Tropi^o?  from 

1  p.  102. 
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TTO/iTTt/iO?     from     * 'TT 0  jJiTT t£ft> ,     VOfJM/jiOS     from       Z/O/u£<W, 

from  <£opi£&> ;  and  again  eyavrepa/^o?  from 
So  too    %ev<yiTrj$   fjLapjirij<i    o8tT?79    imply    *£evryi 
*6Sico.     With  a  long  I  and  v  we  find  the  8-suffix  absent,  as 
in  /j,r)vi(t),  KO>\VO>,  iSpva). 

I  suggest  as  the  reason  for  this  invasion  by  the  8-suffix 
that  the  (i)co  suffix  had  ceased  to  be  felt  as  conveying  the 
peculiar  denominative  sense.  An  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  so 
to  speak,  was  needed  to  give  life  to  the  language.  A  good 
parallel  is  seen  in  the  Pali  forms  usapapita  and  the  like, 
where  a  second  application  of  the  £>-suffix  was  required  to 
convey  the  full  causal  sense. 

Still  however  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  8-suffix 
effected  its  inroad  remains  undetermined.  But  it  will,  I 
think,  appear  in  the  next  article.  Meanwhile  we  may 
remark  that  in  the  verbs  Mi/Si^w  'ATTt/a£&>  &c.  we  have  a 
point  of  connection  between  the  8-  of  the  verb  forms  and 
the  8-  of  the  gentile  names. 

From  the  verbs  in  -£&>  come  two  participles,  in  -81/09  and 
-8to9,  of  which  the  following  examples  may  be  quoted  : 


(a)  in  - 

)  ,  ,  ,  „         f 

y   exhausted,  from  •{ 
)  ( 


cf.  \a7rdcrcrco  ; 
'  weak,'  cf.  d/cipo1? 
'  lamentable,'  cf.  706/309 
>9  '  tall,'  cf.  pa/epos  macer 
These    three   obviously   form   a   group,   which    perhaps 
accounts  for  70681/09  as  due  to  analogy. 

6\o<j)vSv6<;    '  lamenting,'    from    *6\o<f>v£co     (cf.    oi'/i<o£a>) 


67748^09  '  awful,'  from  o7T 
7rcu8i/o9  '  childish,'  from 
7reXt8z/o9  '  livid,'  from  *7re\/£&),  cf.  ?reXto9  and  Sk.  palita. 

It  is  plain  that  the  suffix  -81/09  had  come  to  be  employed 
to  form  secondary  adjectives  without  the  interposition  of  a 
verb.  Thus  7reXt8i/o9  probably  comes  direct  from  7reXto'9, 
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and  the  verb  7reXt£o>  was  not  even  present  to  the  mind  or 
feeling.  We  have  a  noun  in  \€7ra8va  '  leathern  strap,' 
literally  '  strippings,'  from 

*\e7ra£o>  :  Xevra)  =  pi-rrra^a)  :  pLirra), 

(6)  in  -&09. 

from 
9  from 
from  tc 

vo(r(f>l8i,o<;  from 
eVo4/aSto9  from  eVot/a£a>  ; 
pa8io<i  from  pai^a)  ; 
e7r&>/u,iSi09  from  e7r&>/u'£cyiat. 

In  other  cases  this  participle,  like  that  in  -Sz/o9,  was  used 
simply  for  the  formation  of  adjectives:  so  in  8ixdd8to$ 
yu,aiJriSto9  fjuvvvOdSios  from  Si%6a  fjud-^r  /jiivvvda.  Others  are 
derived  from  the  adverb  in  -Soy  ;  so  «ar<o/iaSto9 
e«TaSt09  from  KaT(o/j,a86v  eTrcopaBov  e/craSov 
fjuoipiSios  is  a  mere  extension  of  fwtpto?  as  TreXtSi/o?  of 
7reXto9,  as  e'ptS-  of  e'/3t-,  as  KO/JLL^(O  of  *KO/J,IIO>.  The  S- 
advanced  proportionately  in  adjective,  noun,  and  verb. 


(3)     TAe  adverbs  in  -8ov,  8a,  and  -8v)v. 

These  have  been  collected  by  Frohwein  in  Curtius 
Studien  I.  103  —  132.  They  were  formed  at  all  periods  of  the 
language  and  were  special  favourites  with  the  later  writers. 
Examples  are  :  — 

(a)  in  -8?)v,  dveSrjv  cf.  -ero9  from  dvbjfu,  d/j,(j>d8r)v  from 
(f>aiva),  /3v%Tjv  =  fiv(T8'r)v  from  /3vw,  oft8v)v  cf.  -o?rT09  from  OTT-, 
-a-rd8rr)v  cf.  -crraro9  from  'La-rrjfiL  ; 

(6)  in  -Soy,  e.g.  (3a86v  cf.  -/3aro9  from  ftaiva),  -Kpi86v  cf. 
/c/3tT09  from  icpiva),  tr^eSc*;  cf.  -o-^ero^  from  <r%eiv  ; 

(c)  in  -Sa,  e.g.  /u^Sa  cf.  /MIKTOS  from  fjiiyvvfjii,  dp^aSd  &c. 

The  stem  is  that  which  appears  in  the  -ro9  participle, 
and  the  forms  plainly  point  to  a  participle  in  -So9,  with 
corresponding  nouns  in  -S^,  which  existed  by  the  side  of  the 
participles  in  -TO?.  As  this  type  cannot  have  arisen  in 
Greek,  we  are  compelled  at  once  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
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Ursprache.  Nouns  and  adjectives  of  this  form  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  various  languages.  But  it  is  not  at 
this  point  worth  while  to  quote  them,  since  they  nowhere 
form  a  system,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  adjectives  in 
-idus,  such  as  fervidus,  which  are  directly  derived  from  the 
verbs  such  as  ferveo.  I  pass  on  to  certain  varieties  of  the 
Greek  type. 

And,  first  of  all,  the  word  /co/niStf  by  its  meaning  proclaims 
itself  a  deverbal  from  an  extinct  KO/J,UQ),  which  in  all  but 
the  future  ACO/UW  has  given  place  to  the  secondary  #o/u£o>. 
Ko/jui^TJ  is  from  «o/u-i&>  as  tcpvftSrjv  from  tcpvtfi-ia),  ap8r)v  from 
dp-ico,  <f>\i8rf  from  fai-ico,  dp(j>d8rjv  from  <f>n-ia).  In  dva- 
<f>av86v  and  %ai>86v  (Doric  %d8av)  the  nasal  is  a  later 
insertion,  cf.  <f)avTo<;  icpavros  and  the  like. 

Again,  7reXa£o>  is  from  TreXaco  through  the  intermediacy 
of  *7T€\aS6v,  seen  in  e^TreXaSdy.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  forms  in  -dSijv,  such  as  8po/j,d8rjv  \oyd8ijv,  come 
from  the  verbs  in  -a-iat.  Having  regard  to  the  o-  in  these 
stems  we  cannot  dispute  this.  But  the  Homeric  evidence 
may  be  quoted.  Only  d/jb/3o\d8r]v,  eTricrrpofydfyv,  eVtr/oo- 
%d8r)v,  (jLera8pofjid8r]v,  frporpoTrdSrjv  occur  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Of  the  corresponding  verbs,  rpoTrda,  rpo^dco, 
o~rpo<f)da>  are  found  in  the  forms  rpwirw,  Tpw^cS,  (rrpwcpoa 
(for  which  with  Fick  we  may  always  substitute  those  with 
the  short  vowel),  while  /3oX«o>  is  to  be  traced  in  /3e/3o\T]- 
yu-eyo?  aud  Spoftdw  is  used  by  Hesiod  (S/jo/zaecr/ce)  and  Sappho 
(SeSpofidice).  The  sense  also  points  to  the  same  conclusion  : 
since  fAeTa&pofj,dSr)v  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  /j,€TaSpojj,fj, 
but  rather  to  Kara  /u,eTafy>o/<6?}9  rpoirov,  i.e.  it  requires  the 
sense  of  the  verb  /x,eTa5po/u,a&)  '  to  perform  a  peraSpo/jiij  ' 
=  *fj,era8pofj>d^(o.  The  a,  therefore,  in  these  words  is  not 
derived  from  n,  but  strictly  represents  the  a  of  ^po^d-io)  from 


It  may  be  objected  that  the  analogy  of  the  participle  in 
-TO?  (cf.  fid8rjv  v.  /Sard  5)  requires  a  long  penultimate  :  we 
should  have  8pofM-ij8r)v  corresponding  to  ri/i^rd?.  There  is 
however  evidence  for  participles  in  -ard?  from  verbs  in  -d-tco. 
comes  from  an  ando  (cf.  77^7777;?),  Sa/Ltard?  from 
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When  this  type  disappeared,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  adverbs  in  -a8rjv  had  become  stereotyped,  and  were 
also  supported  by  the  adjectives  in  -a8.  Moreover,  the 
forms  in  -r)S6v  are  in  fact  extremely  common,  as  in  (frop- 
fj,tj86v,  KXayyrjSov  ,  avvo^Sov,  and  though  these  were  in 
later  times  freely  formed  from  nouns,  as  (f)op/ji6$,  tcXayyyj, 
a-woffl,  yet  this  cannot  hide  the  truth  that  the  inter- 
mediacy  of  a  verb  was  originally  required  :  cf.  the  Homeric 
crvvoj^aSov  =  avvo-^^ov.  An  interesting  case  is  the  noun 
O7ra8o9,  which  like  o-jrdcov  always  shows  a  long  vowel, 
although  in  oir&^a)  the  a  is  short. 

Another  noticeable  type,  occurring  however  only  in 
secondary  nouns,  shows  a  short  e  :  for  example,  we  have 
the  numerous  words  in  -eSwv,  such  as  XrjOeBcov  /tieXe&yz/r; 
eXXeSaz/09.  These  are  derived  from  simple  thematic  verbs 
\rj6w  /ieXw  ei\\w  and  the  e  unmistakably  identical  with 
that  in  epTrerov  bharata  dargata  —  Seuceros  t»t^>eT09  o^ero? 
&c.  Note  too  <r%e-S6v  from  cf^eiv,  cf.  e^? 
and  etricr'^e-pd). 

In  <yoeoVo9  we  have  a  derivative  from  yoeco,  which  is  quite 
unique,  but  related  to  yoeco  as  8pofj,dSr)v  is  to  Spopdeo.  It  is 
at  first  sight  a  surprising  form,  but  when  we  compare  atVero? 
and  01*6x779  from  alvkw  and  olicea)  and  remember  that  the  e 
of  (f>opea)  is  identical  with  that  of  (jjepe-re  we  must  admit  the 
possibility  of  its  being  an  original  form  :  I  have,  however, 
suggested  above,  p.  89,  an  explanation  by  analogy.  Com- 
pare also  *piy€Sa)v  (in  piyeSavos}  from  piyea),  Latin  frigeo. 

But  the  most  interesting  type  of  all  is  one  which  has 
never  received  the  attention  it  merits,  and  that  is  the  form 
with  a  nasal,  e.g.  dpia-rlv^rjv  ocrrpaKlvBa  7r\,ovTLv8r}v.  There 
exists  absolutely  no  analogy  that  can  have  inserted  the  v  in 
these  words,  which  plainly  belong  to  verbs  dpia-rl^a)  (cf. 
Mr)Si%a))  6o-Tparci£a)  7rX,oim£ft>.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
same  nasal  which  we  find  in  oXwOos  vdiciv0o<t  &c.,  as  com- 
pared with  -00?  in  oppaOos  &c.,  Sk.  tha  in  varutha  &c., 
and  in  the  Teutonic  -ing  and  Lithuanian  -inkas  1.  It  must 
be  ancient,  and  I  therefore,  postponing  as  before  for  the 
1  Cf.  however,  Leskien,  Nomina.in  Lit.  pp.  520—1. 
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purpose  of  clearness  the  consideration  of  isolated  noun  and 
adjective  words  in  -So?  and  -Svj,  pass  on  to  a  small  group  of 
words  where  this  nasal  reappears. 

(4)     The  verbs. 

dvSdvo)  for  ai/Sw  =  sud-ndo  (cf.  a^rfv  sva-dn,  7781;?,  suavis)  ; 

<j)\vvSdvci)  for  <f)\vv8a),  cf.  <f>\v£a),  (j)\v(o,  <f)\€a>,  (f>\vapia 
.  &c. ; 

aXtVSw     d\Lv8e(o,    cf.    Persson     Wurzelenueiterung    &c., 
pp.  31— 2  n.; 

Ka\t,vSeofj,ai  ibid. ; 

Kv\ivSa)  fcv\iv&€(t)  ibid,  from  KV\LW. 

These  verbs  are  paralleled  by  the  Sanskrit  fvindate  f  to 
be  white,'  and  very  many  apparently  primary  words  in 
various  languages  are  really  of  the  same  origin.  Thus 
scando  skandati  by  the  side  of  a-icdfa  represent  an  I.-E. 
sqoi-ndd,  and  this  is  related  to  CTKCL^W  as  *<f)\vv8w  to  $Xv£o>. 
Pando  too  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  proportion 

sca-teo  :  sca-ndo  =pa-teo  :  pa-ndo. 

And  when  we  find  the  Greek  presenting  the  v8  in  obviously 
secondary  words  such  as  KvXivSa),  is  it  not  time  to  ask  whether 
the  Ursprache  could  not  frame  a  uere-ndos  (cf.  Sk.  varanda) 
as  well  as  a  y,r-ndos  (Sk.  vrnda),  a  kale-nda  as  well  as  a  mla- 
ndos  (Latin  blandus),  cf.  mla-tero  (Latin  blatero)  1 

(5)     The  nouns  and  adjectives  in  -a8  and  -18. 

These  form  the  only  remaining  large  class  of  words 
containing  the  c?-suffix.  They  were  constantly  formed  from 
verbs,  e.g.  fiaivds  /3o0vca<?  fi^/ca?  Xa/LtTra?  opyds.  And  if  we 
find  them  apparently  derived  from  nominal  forms,  as  /jiovds 
from  yu,6i>o<?,  it  is  through  the  ideal  intermediacy  of  a  verb. 
Thus  XiQd?  is  that  which  plays  the  part  of  \i6os.  The  close 
connection  of  these  words  with  those  in  -a&o<?  (as  regards  the 
sense  v.  infra,  pp.  142  sqq.)  renders  it  clear  that  they  were 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  verbs  in  -a«w,  and  subse- 
quently were  attached  by  analogy  to  mere  thematics  such  as 
paiva).  Precisely  similar  is  the  case  of  the  Latin  adjectives 
in  -ax;  vorax  comes  from  vorare,  but  then  we  get  tenax  from 
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tenere  and  *virax  (in  virago)  from  vir.  So  in  Sanskrit  we 
have  pavaka,  fitska,  floka  from  verb  stems,  and  then  advance 
to  denominal  forms  with  a  '  diminutive '  (vlraka  putraka)  or 
merely  general  sense  (sanaka  gataka). 

The  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  nouns  in  -18  (and 
-v8),  which  have  supplanted  earlier  forms  in  -i.  The  reasons 
why  some  only  of  the  i-stems  have  assumed  the  8-suffix 
might  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  discussion.  But  that 
epis,  for  instance,  represented  an  older  t-stem  admits  of  no 
question.  The  best  instance  of  an  -18  stem  not  exclusively 
feminine  is  the  common  Hellenic  Traf/9,  though  this  also 
sometimes  shows  an  accusative  Traptv,  so  that  Meister  re- 
gards TrapiSa  and  indeed  the  whole  stem  irafi  as  originally 
feminine  the  masculine  being  Trau?,  see  Meyer  Gr.  Gfr. 
§  321  n.  eTTT/XuS  has  the  8-suffix  against  the  dh  in  e\ev0- 


I  will  now  proceed  to  adduce  the  various  minor  groups 
and  classes  of  words  in  which  the  Greek  language  pre- 
sents us  with  the  8-suffix.  But  I  must  again  observe  that 
it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  quote  every  word  where  the 
d-determinant  may  be  traced.  TLere  are  numerous  cases 
where  in  the  Ursprache  it  had  coalesced  with  shorter  forms 
into  a  new  root.  These  cases  appear  to  be  specially  numerous 
in  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and  they  have  been  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  Persson  in  his  Wurzelerweiterung  u.  Wurzel- 
variation.  They  are  however  uninstructive  here,  as  they 
fail  to  show  the  usage  of  the  suffix.  In  general,  therefore,  I 
do  not  quote  words  whose  8  appears  also  in  other  I.-E. 
tongues. 

(6)     The  nouns  in  -Sot  and  -8r). 

These  are  employed  on  the  one  hand  as  names  of 
animals  and  objects,  on  the  other  as  names  of  actions, 
and  this  is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  use  of  the  to-  suffix, 
which  supplies  both  marta,  /3poro9,  epjrerov  and  also  olro? 
jivitam  mord.  The  following  may  be  quoted : — 
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'  rumbling,'  cf.  dpdco  apaftos  dpdfa  and  dpdacrw 
=  dpaKiw  ; 

d%epSo<;  '  prickly  shrub,'  cf.  a%/3«9  'A%pd8iva  ' 
and  perhaps  'A^e/jwy  and  e'7%09  ; 
ij  from  a  *#o/u9  */co/-taa>,  whence 

'  a  pit  at  Sparta,'  cf.  Sk.  kevata  and  Prellwitz 
S.  K-rjTfaea-a-a  ; 

/ceXa8o9  '  noise  '  from  a  */ceXat&>,  cf.  Latin  clamor  &c. 
Hence  /ceXaStu  /eeXaSeo>  /ceXaSetvo?  &c.  ; 

icopvSos  '  crested  lark,'  cf.  /copus  Kopvfoj.  The  word 
postulates  a  fcopvtco  '  to  provide  with  a  crest,'  which  has 
given  place  to  Kopvaa-w  ; 

\vySos  '  white  marble  '  and  XvySivos,  cf.  \eva-aco  and  for 
the  sense  /u,a/j//.apo5  ; 

o/i-aSo?  '  tumult  '  from  *6fj,diw  *6V'?,  cf.  Prellvvitz  s.v., 
and  Sk.  samdd  samara  'battle,'  saman  and  Gk.  cr/i^i/o? 
'  swarm  '  ;  hence  o/ia£a>  ofMaSew  ; 

oTraSo?  'attendant'  from  oTrauo  OTTIJ  =  I.-E.  so^a,  cf. 
Prellwitz  s.w.  The  spiritus  asper  is  wanting  in  the  whole  of 
this  group.  The  verb  biratw  perhaps  survives  in  ojrdwv,  and 
in  O7ra£o)  the  a  is  preserved,  as  possibly  in  d-a-Trd^o^ai  ; 

6pvfj,ay86<?  from  ^opvfidcrcrw,  cf.  a>pvco  and  for  the  form 


7T\aSda)  ?rX,aSap09,  cf.  vreXai/o?  TreXayo?  pulpa  &c.; 
9,  cf. 
9,  cf.  /3 

</>XtSr;    '  overflow,'   cf.   <£Xe&>,   <f)\t/ji€\ta    and   Prellwitz  5. 
(fiXibdco,  Persson  p.  35  ; 

%e/jaSo9  '  shingle,'  cf.  ^ep/ia9  %ep/jid$iov  ^epo-o?  &c.  :  the 
a  reappears  in  the  distantly  related  Latin  grando,  which 
must  be  separated  from  %d\a£a.  From  %epaSo<;  comes 
'  torrent  bed,'  cf.  the  Doric  xdpaSos  (Tab.  Her.)  ; 

(  crash,'  cf.  ^po/to9  and  %pd//,77  '  neighing  '  op. 
Hesych.,  ^pefjberi^a)  A.-S.  grimetung  &c. 

The  following  have  correspondences  in  the  other  I.-E. 
languages  : 

/cXaSo?  K\a8-,  cf.  /cXaot)  clades  and  Persson  p.  38  ; 
Kpd8r)  KpaSaivco,  cf.  kilrdati  cardo  and  Persson  p.  166  ; 
VOL.  V.  PART  II.  7 
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=  crTroSo?,  cf.  Prellwitz  s.v.  ; 

'  mud,'  cf.  ^aKa^a  Sk.  hrada   and  Prellwitz  s. 


It  is  curious  that  both  /u,oXu/3So<?  and  a-^dpa^o^  are  in 
form  good  Greek  words.  The  former  might  be  connected 
with  the  root  of  /i&5Xi;<?  «yii/3Xu9  /xaXa/co?  and  mean  '  the  soft 
metal.'  But  of  course  the  variants  7repi/3oXt/3«aYu  /i6\t/9o? 
&c.  and  the  Latin  plumbum  are  against  this  suggestion. 
(T/j,dpay?>os  might  be  connected  with  pepo-ty-  /Aap/jLaipo)  &c.  ; 
but  a-ftapayea)  has*  a  different  sense.  The  Sanskrit  marakata 
marakta  could  easily  be  regarded  as  a  borrowed  word. 

fox,'  cf.  KivSag,  vicwa^  '  nimble,'  cr/ct^Sai/ro?, 
,  /a'Sa<£o9  '  wily,'  taken  in  connection  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Sk.  kitava  '  gambler,'  certainly  seem  to  point  to 
a  root  ova,  from  which  icivSvv  and  tclvSvvo?  would  come. 
But  this  is  too  remote  for  certainty. 


(7)    Secondaries  in  -t<?. 

We  have 

Kv/j,ivSi<t  '  the  name  of  a  bird  in  Homer  '  ;  for  the  nasal 
and  the  form  cf.  Kv\ivBco  &c.  above.  But  the  etymology 
is  unknown  ;  ?  does  it  mean  the  '  diver  '  or  '  steerer  '  1  cf. 


is  '  whirlpool  '  from  a  *%apj)7rt&>,  cf.  Sk.  hru  and 
hvr  '  to  bend  '  '  lead  astray  '  hrudu  '  convulsion  '  and,  for  the 
form,  /caXvTTTw.  We  therefore  derive  the  word  from  a 

'  leading  astray.' 


(8)     Secondaries  in  la. 
Xcr#e/ju£a    '  screaming  '    from    a    *\aKepv8o<t,  cf.  Xa/cepo? 

€lV  ', 

tcopv^a  '  pituita  '  '  cold  in  the  head,'  from  tcopvSos. 
Here   also   belong   perhaps   /u,<wXt/£a   'garlic,'   cf.   //,wXt», 
a  '  fleabane,'  and  dpTre^a  '  thicket,'  cf.  d 
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(9)     Secondaries  in  -Swv  (-Bwvr))  and  -Scuva. 

These  form  a  fairly  large  class  denoting  actions,  quali- 
ties and  feelings,  and  also  places  and  living  things,  in  a  few 
cases  common  objects.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general 
employment  of  the  -on  suffix,  which  supplies  not  only  oratio 
vertigo  valetudo,  but  also  homuncio,  irapOevmv, 
vorago,  Kopwvr),  Kpdvvwv  &c.  We  find 

(a) 


r  from 


\rj6u) 


Tr)KO) 


(b)     dwSwv  '  nightingale  '  perh.  from  *a7/So?  '  singing  '  ; 

KvwScov  =  KV(a8a\ov  from  *Kva)pa>,  cf.  fcvaia>  = 

Ko\vf3Saiva  '  crab/  cf.  AcoX,u//,/3a<w,  «o\u/i/3o9,  / 

v  '  wasp,'  cf.  Sk.  bhramara  '  bee  '  ; 
tiv  id.  ; 

T€vdpr)8wv  id.  =  revOprjvr)  ] 

TerpdSwv  'partridge,'  cf.  rerpdwv,  rerpa^,  rerpd^co,  and 
Sk.  tittiri; 

Xe\iSa>v  '  swallow  '  from  *^eXtSo?  '  twittering,'  cf.  /et^Xi^rw 
and  /ci^X?). 

In  the  case  of  such  names  of  living  creatures  the  suffix 
-Bcav  has  evidently  become  a  single  secondary.  But  the 
original  derivation  is,  no  doubt,  as  I  have  indicated  under 

av  and 


7—2 


(c)     Names  of  places  &c.  such  as 

mv  a  river,  v.  Fick,  B.  B.  xxn.  60  ; 
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Ka\v8(av,  cf.  KaXvSvai,  and  Ka\v8i\a'  <ye<f>vpa  ap.  Fick, 
B.  B.  xxiii.  35  ; 
KpavcrlvScov  ; 


ap.  Fick,  5.  5.  XXIIL  40  ; 

AatcvBaiv  ; 


The  history  of  these  names  is  well  illustrated  in  such 
forms  as  Sep/jicaBcov  and  Ka\^d8a>v.  In  the  former  case 
the  original  name  of  the  place  would  be  *@ep/u,(w,  cf.  HvOa> 
&c.  From  this  would  come  as  the  name  of  the  people 
i,  whence  again  a  second  name  for  their  country, 
.  So  KaX^at,  '  the  place  where  the  purple  snail 
is  found,'  gives  *Ka\%dSai  and  KaX^aSwz/.  Hence  the 
suffix  -Scov  comes  to  be  employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  '  the 
place  of,'  a  mere  equivalent  of  -wv.  Such  processes  are 
common,  as  in  Italian  from  Italia  from  Itali,  Englander 
from  England  from  Angli. 

(d)     We  have  a  few  names  of  persons  and  tribes,  e.g. 


in  which  the  suffix  is  originally  double.  ^apir^wv  is 
one  of  the  *^ap7rr}8ai.  The  same  two  suffixes  are  found  in 
reversed  order  in  'Aeo-^pwvSa?,  QiXaviSr)?.  The  case  of 
Ma/ce&cav  is  interesting.  The  stem  //-a/ce-  recurs  in  d/j,ai^d- 
/cero?,  and  the  people  bore  also  the  name  Ma/cerat,  so  that 
we  have  a  simple  alternation  of  suffix  between  this  and 


(e)     KrrjSwv  '  comb  '  from  *Krrj8o^  '  combing,'  cf. 
&c.  ;  KTij-  is  related  to  KTCV-  in  /ere/?  pecten  as  gem  in  fiaivw 
to  qa: 

G) 

K\v&(0v  '  wave  '  from  *K\v8o<;  '  washing,'  cf.  Lat.  cluere 
cloaca  ; 

Ku>8o)v  '  bell  '  from  *«w8o9  '  sounding,'  cf.  KCO-TI,\OS  tcav- 
and  perhaps  K<avwfy  '  mosquito.'     The  original  verb 
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would  be  Kwpw,  whereof  a  non-thematic  form  exists  in  the 
Sanskrit  kauti,  cf.  also  ku-j.  The  d  is  thought  to  recur  in 
the  English  '  hoot  '  ; 

(f>\eSa>v  '  babbler  '  from  <£Xe«o,  and  <j>\eS(av  '  idle  talk  ' 
are  related  to  (f>\fjvos  <f>\rfva(f)o<$  as  is  Trr-epov  to  Trrdvos  : 
(f>\v-  is  a  different  stem  ; 

(f>\i8a>v  '  fold  '  or  '  wrinkle  '  belongs  to  <j)\i(o  </>XtSao>  &c.  ; 
'bracelet'  or  'anklet,'  perhaps  connected  with 


wv  }  t        ,  ,        ,  „    „       ,., 

,       ~  ,      }•    cord,  perhaps  cf.  apw  Sk.  arpayami. 


(10)     Forms  in  -Savos. 

These  are  derivatives — chiefly  adjective — from  nouns  in 
-8a)v,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  participles  in 
-81/09.  We  have 

o?   '  band    for    wheat-sheaf,'    from    *e\\e8wv   cf. 


rjireSavos  'weak,'  from  *^7reB(av,  cf.  rji 
\ij6e8av6s  from  \iy0e&rav  ; 

69    '  a    kind    of    shark '    ( =  eTrivwriSevs)    from 

£  lit 

'09     '  a     nobody,'    from     *ovrL£(a     (cf.      M^Si^ai) 
>.     In  this  word  the  contemptuous,  =  reversed  hypo- 
coristic,  sense  of  the  S-sufifix  persists ;  so  also  in 
'  myrtle-like  plant,'  cf.  oleaster  ; 
09  'piercing'  from  *Tr€VKe8a)v,  cf.  e%67revKe<;  &c. ; 
69  '  horrible '  from  ^piyeScov  '  shudder.' 

(11)     Other  derivatives. 

e\So/jiai,,  cf.  e'A,7ri9  and  Persson  pp.  51 — 2  ; 
?,  cf.  6\do)  and  Fick  Curt.  Stud.  IX.  p.  172  ; 

cf.  \ai/cd^o)   \aicr7roSta9   and    Persson  pp.  116, 
198; 

1177,  cf.  crvSrjv  arevw  &c. 
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APPENDIX. 

I  Lave  pointed  out  above,  p.  88,  that  the  verbs  in  -£w  do  not 
in  Homer  commonly  show  forms  outside  the  present  system.  The 
facts  are  as  follows  : — In  Ebeling's  Lexicon  I  count  96  secondary 
present  stems  in  -£<o  =  —  Sao,  and  of  these  no  less  than  71  fail  to 
show  regular  forms  in  any  other  tenses  than  the  present  and  im- 
perfect. Among  the  exceptions  are  (1)  futures  and  aorists  in  -aa-w, 
-io~o),  -acra,  -ura  (-acnra),  -icrcrto,  -curcra,  -icrcra),  viz.  tjTLfj.ao~ev  (once 
All),  yowa<ro/i.cu  (once  A  427),  e(3do-rao-e  (once  <£  405),  deuao-cra, 
aKOVTiaa,  SiKacra),  cptVo-o^tai,  evvd(rw  (8  408),  evvacrOev  (F  448), 
Atacrcrev,  voo-(f>LO-dfjir)v,  ovei8«ra,  IWvwrcra,  wvoyaacras  (w  339,  usually 
6vo/A?7i/a),  wTracra,  iro.Lcra.re  ($  251),  taTrXicrad/jirjv,  oimxcra,  TreAacrcra, 
TO^acrcro/xai,  \apLcrcrofJiai,  (2)  the  single  future  in  -iw,  aetK«i3  X  256, 
(3)  r)pp.oo-a  from  dp/>id^w.  To  these  must  be  added  forms  from 
presents  which  do  not  themselves  occur,  viz.  ddAAwrav,  Soao-craro, 
oeiVvicnTas,  KaTrvicrcrav,  e/ceacrcra,  Tro'Aicrcra,  cnJKa.O'Bev, 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  include  forms  in  -£oo,  such  as 
Ai'£u>,  eyyvaAi^w,  evapi£(j),  Krepei^w,  /xep/A^pc'^w,  oAoAu^w, 
<nv(f>e\i£(j),  which  are  themselves  quite  rare,  and  come  from  y-, 
not  8-,  stems,  where  they  are  not  purely  dialectical  and  analogical. 

This  comparatively  meagre  list  of  exceptions  does  not  suffice 
to  invalidate  the  general  conclusion,  Avhich  is  further  supported 
by  analogy,  that  in  Homer  the  verbs  in  -£co  do  not  usually  show 
the  regular  futures  and  aorists  of  the  Classical  conjugation. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  those  cases  where  a  present  in  -£w 
corresponds  to  a  future  or  aorist  from  a  different  stem  : — such  are 
am£w  fut.  CUT^O-OJ,  d.T«/u,a£(o  fut.  aTi/x.r;(ro),  /3ia£a>  aor.  e/Ji^o-aro, 
aya7ra£a>  aor,  T^yciTr^cra,  aKa^i^co  aor.  TjKa^e  perf.  aKa^rj/jiai,  aAu<JKa£co 
fut.  aAv£<w,  avia^w  fut.  dvnjcrw,  veyu,ecri'£o)U.ai  fut.  vefj.ecrijo-ofj.aL  and 
others. 

Everything  therefore  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
earliest  Greek  the  verbs  in  -£u>  were  confined  to  the  present 
system,  and  bore  a  frequentative  or  intensive  signification.  They 
were  still  felt  to  be  secondary  verbs. 


II.     THE  ^-SUFFIX  IN   OTHER   LANGUAGES. 

IT  would  be  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  single  article 
adequately  to  treat  of  the  rf-suffix  as  exhibited  throughout 
the  Indo-European  area.  But  it  will  be  worth  while  to  select 
two  points  for  consideration,  namely,  in  the  first  place  to 
illustrate  (not  indeed  exhaustively)  the  use  of  the  -do  -da 
suffix  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  demonstrate  that  the  nasalized  form  of  the 
suffix  has  survived  outside  the  Greek  language.  And  first 
of  all  in 

A.     Sanskrit. 
We  have  the  following  examples : — 

(1)     -da  in  nouns ; 

plda  'pressure'  'pain'  from  *jpis,  Lat.  pinso,  of.  Prellwitz, 
p.  251  s.v.1  The  common  derivation  from  pi  =  eVt  +  sed  '  to 
sit'  (cf.  Brugm.  Or."  p.  735)  is  to  be  rejected  not  only  on 
account  of  the  evident  correctness  of  Prellwitz's  etymology, 
but  also  because  the  form  pi  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  old 
Sanskrit.  The  Greek  7T4creSt&>  :  pidci,  =  a"%e86v  :  piySa.  Note 
also  that  hld,ati  :  himsa  =  pidati  :  pinso  (Lat.),  and  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  connect  himsci  with  the  \Jhan  by 
means  of  a  9,  according  to  the  principles  of  Bartholomae's 
article  B.  B.  17,  pp.  91—133;  so  Uhlenbeck,  and  Hirt  B.  B. 
xxiv.  p.  245  (after  others)  ; 

krida  '  play,'  cf.  Got.  afhrisjan  '  shake  off/  Lat.  crispare 
&c.,  Persson  p.  167,  Uhlenbeck  Etymol.  Wort.  d.  Got.  Spr. 
p.  2; 

vrlda  'shame/  perh.  cf.  Gk.  pucvos  'shrivelled  up'  and 
English  '  wriggle ' :  I.-E.  yrigda, ; 

1  Cf.  Johannson,  I.  F.  n.  p.  48. 
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maryotdd  '  boundary  '  '  limit,'  cf.  fj,etpofj,ai  &c.     The  Lexi- 
cons quote  a  shorter  form  marya,  and  we  have 
marya  :  maryada  =  /A^/JO?  :  //.ept? 


gabda  'sound/  cf.  gap  'curse'  and  Greek  /coVro)1.  Lager- 
crantz  (K.  Z.  XXXV.  283)  compares  Gk.  auTO/ea/38aAo<> 
Ka/38a\,a  and  Ko/3a\o<;  ; 

kroda  '  bosom  '  '  loins  '  =  kraz-da,  cf.  kragiman  '  thinness  ' 
and  Brugmann,  Orundriss  II.  1049,  who  gives  a  different 
etymology2  ; 

gdldd  'trickling'  from  \/gal  'to  ooze'  :  but  the  meaning 
is  seriously  questioned  by  Pischel  and  Geldner,  Vedische 
Studien  L  pp.  83  sqq.; 

nada  'seed,'  from  nalda,  cf.  nalada  and  Johannson  ap. 
Lagercrantz,  K.  Z.  xxxiv.  407  ; 

palada  '  thatch,'  cf.  paldla  '  straw'  &c.,  palava  'chaff'  &c., 
pala  '  straw  '  &c. 

(2)     -da  in  adjectives  ; 

jada  '  cold  '  '  dull  '  =  Lat.  gelidus  ; 

khoda  '  limping,'  perhaps  =  khazda,  cf.  khanj  '  to  limp.' 
Von  Bradke,  K.  Z.  xxxiv.  152  —  4,  connects  the  word  with 
Gk.  (rtyvpov  and  Lat.  scaurus.  In  spite  of  the  forms  khora 
and  khola  a  borrowing  from  Gk.  ^&)Xo?  is  not  likely.  The  r 
and  I  may  be  mere  variants  for  the  d  ; 

kovida  '  skilful  '  is  usually  explained  (cf.  B.  and  R.  s.v.)  as 
derived  from  ko  +  vida.  But  the  prefix  ko  is  both  rare  and 
doubtful.  I  propose  to  regard  the  word  as  an  extension  of 
*kovi,  a  derivative  in  -vi  (cf.  pirvi  jagrvi  &c.)  from  the  root 
qey,  in  /coew  &c.  ; 

mrda  '  merciful  '  =  mrzda,  cf.  Brugm.  Gr.  I.  p.  301  &c. 

We  may  here  add 

fdrdula  '  tiger,'  which  points  to  a  *$ardu  '  destructive,' 
cf.  garTiru,  parira,  glrvi,  and  the  root  far.  $ard-  may  perhaps 
recur  in  the  Old-Slav,  sruditi  'be  angry'  ap.  Miklosich, 
Etymol.  Worterbuch,  p.  292. 

1  Cf.  Uhlenbeck  s.v.  and  Osthoff  B.  B.  xxiv.  213. 

2  Cf.  also  Johannson,  I.  F.  n.  p.  49. 
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(3)    forms  with  a  nasal ; 

I  will  first  quote  certain  very  clear  cases  and  then 
proceed  to  a  larger  group. 

(a)  vrnda  '  crowd '  first  occurs  in  the  Ramayana  Mbh. 
&c.  It  is  clearly  connected  with  var  '  to  surround,'  vara, 
variman,  varman,  varutha,  vrdta  &c.,  and  hence  with  the  root 
uel  in  elXvo),  volvo  &c.,  cf.  Fick  I.  pp.  132,  314,  551,  Persson 
p.  31.  We  must  therefore  suppose  a  derivative  ulndo,  and 
perhaps  verbs  yeldo  :  ulndo  =  ghe^do  (Got.  giutan  A.-S. 
geotan)  :  ghundd  (Lat.  fundo) ; 

(6)  fvind  '  to  be  white '  :  Got.  hweits  Engl.  '  white ' 
=  ueldo  :  ulndd. 

We  have  also  Sanskrit  forms  with  t  in  pveta  pvitra 
'  white,'  and  the  d  reappears  in  Lit.  szvidus,  cf.  Uhlenbeck 
p.  82,  Fick  i.  pp.  48—9 ; 

(c)  kamandalu  '  an  ascetic's  waterpot '  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected with   Lat.  camur  '  round,'  camera,  cumerus,  cumera 
and  the  other  words  quoted  by  Prellwitz  s.v.  /ca/j,dpa.     The 
notion  is  of  something  round.     Now  this  occurs  with  the 
c?-suffix  in  the  Zend  kamereda,  which  according  to  Prellwitz 
and  Bartholomae  (/.  F.  V.  p.  224)  certainly  means  '  a  cup.' 
Therefore  kamei^da  and  kamandalu   differ  merely  by  the 
addition  of  the  nasal  and  kamandalu  =  kamrndalu ; 

(d)  pandu    \  '  pale  '  '  white  ' '  grey '  cannot  be  separated 
pandura]  from   pundarlka   '  white    lotus,'   pundra 

'  sugar-cane '  (which   has   a   white  flower),  nor  again  from 
palita  'grey,'  vreXto?  TroXto?  Tre\iSv6<i  pallidus,  and  punya 
1  holy '  '  pure.'     We  must  therefore  set 
pandu  =palndu 
pundra  =plndra 
punya  =  piny  a 
patala  '  pink '  =paltala ; 

(e)  sthandila  '  a  level  piece  of  ground  for  sacrifice  &c.' 
'  a  stand '  =  sthlndila.     Cf.  sthala  '  the  level  ground x' ; 

(/)  gikhanda  '  crest '  is  connected  with  gikhci  '  point ' 
and  gikhara  '  peak.'  It  is  obviously  for  $ikhrnda  :  fikhara 
=  kamandalu  :  Kapapa. 

1  Cf.  me?5os? 
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Now  I  shall  not  be  claiming  too  much  if  I  treat  all  the 
above  forms  as  certain.  They  suggest  the  following  obser- 
vations: (1)  the  Sanskrit  possesses  a  suffix  nd,  which  we 
may  compare,  since  it  alternates  with  d,  to  the  z/&  in  the 
Greek  dXivSto  KaXivSeco  dpia-TivSqv ;  (2)  this  suffix  is  used 
both  in  primary  (vrnda  fvind)  and  in  secondary  derivatives 
(fikhanda  &c.) ;  (3)  in  the  latter  case  it  has  at  least  what  we 
may  call  a  specializing  sense,  e.g.  gikhanda  v.  gikhara, 
sthandila  v.  sthala,  kamandalu  v.  Ka^dpa.  The  employment 
of  the  suffix  in  secondary  formation  need  the  less  surprise 
us,  as  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  d  t  and  th  suffixes ;  and 
as  these  are  often  used  analogously  to  the  nd  suffix,  I  will 
here  briefly  illustrate  this  point. 

The  i-suffix.  We  find  this  in  a  few  names  such  as 
Bharata1  and  common  nouns  such  as  sikatd  'sand'  from  sic 
'  pour,'  cf.  rajata  '  silver,'  Gk.  epTrerov  &c.  But  in  the  cere- 
bral form  t  it  forms  quite  a  class  of  words,  in  which  it  has 
been  regarded  as  difficult  of  explanation.  There  are  proper 
names  such  as  Mammata  Rudrata  Kaiyyata,  names  of 
animals  such  as  karkata  =  karka  '  crab,'  markata  =  marka 
'ape,'  of  classes  such  as  nagndta  =  nagnaksapanaka,  garvata 
'chamberlain'  'porter'  from  garva  'pride'  garvara  'proud,' 
and  in  adjectives  such  as  bhavdta  'lover'  from  bhdva  'feel- 
ing,' vacdta  '  talkative,'  khalvdta  '  bald.'  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  termination  was  used  to  form  familiar  or  contempt- 
uous and  in  general  kose  names,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
modern  Bengali  and  other  vernaculars,  where  -ta  is  still  used 
to  express  affection,  contempt,  and  other  kose  meanings2. 

1  Cf.  daksinatya  '  belonging  to  the  Deckhan.' 

2  Cf.   Beanies,    Comp.    Gramm.    of   the    Modern  Aryan    Languages  of 
India,  n.  pp.  121  sqq. ;  Trunipp,  Sindhi  Grammar,  p.  77;  Newton,  Panjabi 
Grammar,  p.  488.     The  identity  of  this  modern  t  with  the  ancient  suffix 
can  be  proved  beyond  question.     For  although  we  find  such  forms  as  Mar. 
uccata  'highish'    from  ucca  'high,'  cf.  the  Sk.  nagnata  &c.  above,  most 
commonly  the  cerebral  is  preceded  by  o  or  e  ;  e.g.  in  Hindi  Jiarinotd  'fawn' 
from  harina  'deer,'  brcihmanetd  'a  young  Brahman.'     Now  already  in  the 
A.V.  we  find  the  word  $arkota  '  snake,'  with  the  derivative  gdrkota  '  poison.' 
The  classical  language  has  also  karkotaka,  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between   karkara  and  qarkara  'sand'  &c.      From   this  word,  whether  in 
the  sense  of  'sand  snake'  or  by  some  other  way,  our  yarkota  must  come.     I 
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It  appears  also  that  the  cerebral  is  due  to  the  disappearance 
of  an  r  or  I.  This  is  the  case  with  karkata  above,  cf.  Lat. 
cancer,  but  also  with  avata  '  hole '  from  avara  '  lower,'  kevata 
1  hole/  cf.  the  derivative  kaivarta  '  fisherman,'  kecata  '  goat,' 
cf.  kesara  and  keca  'hair'  'mane.'  The  proper  names,  there- 
fore, such  as  Mammata  (cf.  Mamma)  are  formed  by  a  second 
kose  suffix  from  kose  forms  in  I.  The  long  a  in  nagndta 
points  to  analogical  derivation  from  words  in  -ala,  and  so  we 
find  kapata  'door  panel'  by  the  side  of  kapala  'shell'  or 
'  skull.'  The  2-suffix  is  of  course  employed  to  denote  persons 
both  in  Sanskrit,  e.g.  paddti  'footman'  'foot-soldier,'  yuvati 
'  young  woman,'  jndti  '  relative,'  Pulasti  cf.  Puloman  &c.,  and 
also  in  other  languages,  e.g.  Lat.  Curetes  Veientes  pedites, 
and  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  abstract  nouns 
in  -ti  were  extended  in  Latin  to  -tio. 

The  d-suffix.  I  have  above  quoted  the  Daradas  and 
Pdradas :  we  hear  also  of  the  Maladas,  and  the  suffix  -ada 
is  not  uncommon  in  proper  names,  e.g.  Ricadas  (R.  V. 
epithet  of  gods),  Bhallada,  Kuladya.  Gildda  is  an  epithet 
applied  to  some  attendants  of  Qiva,  and  therefore  certainly 
means  '  the  people  of  the  rocks.'  Narada  is  the  Brahman 
of  the  gods1.  We  may  note  also  Vangrda,  a  Vedic  name 
for  a  fiend,  comparing  the  proper  name  Vangiri,  and  A.  V. 
cimidd,  also  name  of  a  fiend.  Another  word  to  be  con- 
suggest  with  some  confidence  that  it  is  derived  from  *c,arkuta=$arkrta 
from  $arkara  either  on  the  analogy  of  sphota  from  sphutd  (both  meaning 
'  snake's  hood ')  or  by  some  Prakrit  process.  Cf.  M tiller,  Beitrage  zur 
Gramm.  des  Jaina-Prdkrits,  pp.  16 — 17.  This  is  supported  by  a  second 
example,  which  proves  an  analogous  derivation  for  the  e.  The  modern 
Bengali  capeta  'a  slap,'  which  has  very  many  allied  words  in  the  vernaculars 
(e.g.  cdpada  'cake  of  cowdung '  =  copatf  =  'chupatty,'  capatd  and  cipata 
'flat,'  capodo  'flat  clod,'  cdpada  'slap  in  the  face'),  is  also  found  in  the 
classical  language  (Bana)  along  with  the  variations  carpata  capata  and  the 
allied  forms  cipita  and  cipata  '  flat.'  Now  all  these  point  unmistakably  to 
a  carprta  giving  carpata  and  carpita  in  different  dialects.  From  the  latter 
comes  capeta  as  qarkota  from  Qarkuta.  In  qdkhota  '  a  certain  ugly  tree ' 
from  qakM  '  branch '  the  -ota  has  already  become  an  independent  suffix. 
Further  forms  with  -uta  are  nakuta  'noae'  =  nakra,  mukuta  'diadem,'  cf. 
mukula  'bud.' 

1  The  interpretation  of  Kanada  as  kana-bhaksa  was  probably  in  origin 
a  joke. 
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sidered  occurs  in  the  Black  Yajur  Veda  as  the  name  of  one 
class  of  Rudras,  who  protect  travellers.  This  is  ailavrda, 
with  which,  considering  the  connection  of  Kuvera  with 
Rudra  or  (^iva,  we  must  certainly  identify,  as  Weber  does 
(Ind.  Stud.  II.  46 — 7),  ailavila  and  ailavida,  a  later  name  of 
that  deity.  This  word,  then,  I  propose  to  derive  from  a 
stem  ilavara,  which  may  recur  in  ilvala,  name  of  a  Daitya, 
and  contain  the  stem  seen  in  ailusa,  a  proper  name,  ailava 
'  a  cry,'  &c.  This  etymology  is  indeed  obscure,  but  of  the 
termination  -vrda  there  exists  no  other  explanation1.  Among 
common  nouns  we  may  cite  kaparda  '  shell '  (cf.  kapala 
kapdta  &c.),  and  the  plant  names  ingudl  qimrdl  jaradl 
tintida  sigrdi  or  sigrudi,  which  certainly  remind  us  of 
the  -£a  in  Kovv^a,  yucoXu^a,  dpTre^a,  quoted  above,  p.  98. 

Of  the  d-suffix  in  actual  kose  use  we  might  quote  endless 
examples  from  the  modern  vernaculars,  in  all  of  which  it  is 
found,  cf.  Beames,  op.  cit.  II.  pp.  116  sqq.  Thus  we  have 
Sindhi  pandhu  'journey'  v.  pandhado  'short  journey,' 
Marathi  khanda  '  piece '  v.  khandoden  '  small  piece,'  Gujaratl 
gam  '  village  '  v.  gamdun  '  hamlet,'  and  so  on.  I  would  not 
however  quote  these  as  certain  evidence,  since  in  the  present 
obscurity  of  Indian  phonology  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny 
that  this  d  may  really  be  derived  from  t.  In  the  case  of 
Sanskrit  ambadd  '  mother,'  we  may  have  a  mere  variant  for 
ambala*,  which  also  occurs.  On  the  whole  the  ancient 
Sanskrit  use  of  d  and  d  as  kose  terminations  requires  further 
proof,  and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nasalized 
form  with  -anda  prevails.  Kokada,  which  perhaps  means 
'  fox,'  cf.  koka  '  wolf,'  is  not  attested  until  late  times.  Arbuda 
and  arbudi  '  snake '  '  demon,'  which  are  Vedic,  have  unfortu- 
nately no  etymology. 

The  th-suffix.  This  is  familiar  both  as  a  primary  and 
secondary  from  Vedic  times,  e.g.  in  artha,  tirtha,  grasatha, 
jarutha,  and  it  only  remains  to  point  out  that  this  suffix  also 

1  Concerning   kahoda    (P.  13.)  =  kausUaki    (Qat.    Br.)    I  can    make   no 
suggestion. 

2  Cf.  argala  and  argada,  tagara  and  tagada,  kavala  and  kavada,  lahara 
and  lahada. 
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was  employed  in  naming  living  creatures,  and  in  other 
varieties  of  the  kose  sense.  We  may  quote 

kamatha  'tortoise.'  This  is  evidently  the  animal  with 
the  shell,  and  stands  for  kamrtha  from  the  same  stem  which 
gives  kamandalu  and  Zend  kamere(ta.  That  the  cerebral  is 
due  to  the  disappearance  of  an  r  may  be  learnt  from 

hatha  'violence,'  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  phrase 
hathaharana  'rapine  and  pillage.'  The  word  comes  from 
hrtha  \fhar,  cf.  bhrtha  'offering,'  krtha  adj.  'making,'  from 
which  latter  is  derived  the  name  of  the 

katha,  school  of  Brahmans. 

jaratha  '  old '  and 

karmatha  'active'  'a  karma  man1,'  owe  their  cerebral  to 
analogy,  which  shows  that  in  this  form  the  suffix  had  acquired 
an  independent  value.  In 

ramatha  and 

ramatha  it  is  employed  to  form  the  name  of  a  people2. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  £/m-suffix  recurs  in  Greek  in 
such  words  as  'op^aOo^,  KopvO-,  tcdXaOos,  dcnraXaOos,  p,dpa6ov. 
I  suggest  that  the  much-disputed  einrdppodo^  is  really  eVt- 
rapao-Oos,  since  taras  in  Veda  means  '  speed,'  and  trasatha 
or  trsatha  would  be  a  normal  form. 

Now  in  Greek  the  -do  suffix  is  most  common  with  a  pre- 
ceding nasal  as  in  vdicivOos,  o\vv0o<{,  aicavda,  KdXd/juvdos, 
KoXo/cvvdrj,  and  is  in  fact  a  standing  termination  in  forming 
names  of  plants.  The  relation  between  the  nasalized  and 
non-nasalized  forms  is  most  clearly  seen  in  fjuivvvda  by  the 
side  of  /juvvdw,  which  forms  an  exact  parallel  to  the  relation 
between  TrX.ovriv^v  and  TrXourtfo)3.  It  is  therefore  in- 
teresting to  note  that  all  the  above  suffixes  appear  regu- 
larly or  occasionally  joined  to  a  nasal  in  Sanskrit.  Thus 

(a)  The  t-suffix.  By  the  side  of  words  in  ta  and  ta 
occur  not  a  few  in  nta  and  nta.  We  have 

Jayanta,  name  of  a  war-god,  cf.  Bharata  &c. ; 
fakunta  '  a  bird  '  =  gakuna ; 

1  Cf.  karmara  '  mechanic  '  '  smith.' 

2  A  non-thematic  th  is  seen  in  kaprth  '  penis.' 

3  Cf.  Prellwitz  ap.  Horton-Smith,  'Am.  J.  Phil.  xvm.  445—6. 
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taranta  P.  N.  (R.  V.)  and  '  float,'  or  '  ship/  cf.  tarad 
1  float,'  taranda  '  float ' ; 

jaranta  '  grey-beard,'  cf.  jaratha  ; 

vasanta   '  spring,'   hemanta  '  winter,'   veqanta   '  tank,'    cf. 
Whitney  2§  1209d; 
and  with  cerebrals 

kulantaka  '  leash/  perhaps  cf.  kal  '  hold ' ; 

kurantaka  and  kuruntaka  'yellow  amaranth/  cf.  kura- 
baka  and  kurubaka. 

Some  of  these,  as  jaranta,  are  obviously  related  to  the 
present  participles  in  -nt.  But  they  are  not  therefore  of 
necessity  derived  therefrom.  They  are  thematic  forms  of 
this  nt  participle,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  late  speculation 
is  against  regarding  the  non-thematic  form  as  the  older. 
•The  Latin  fluentum  represents  just  as  ancient  a  type  as  does 
fluent-,  and  Latin  -mentum  is  similarly  related  to  the  Greek 
-/Liar-. 

I  come  now  to  the  numerous  words  in  nd  and  nd.  Some 
certain  examples  have  already  been  quoted.  But  the  forma- 
tion may  now  be  illustrated  more  at  large.  I  assume  it  to  be 
admitted  that  and  und  ind  may  be  derived  from  rnd. 
Subsequently  I  will  add  a  brief  discussion  of  divergent 
views. 

(1)  pandita  'pundit'  =  *prndita,  from  an  extended  form 
prnd  of  the  ^/par  seen  in  nipuna  e//,7retpo9  and  peritus.  The 
correctness  of  this  etymology  may  be  proved  as  follows :  in 
the  first  place,  the  \Jpar  in  aprta  and  vyaprta  has  the  sense 
of  '  to  be  engaged  in/  cf.  Treipa ;  then,  the  connection  of  para 
'  further  shore '  with  rf-Trefc/jo?  and  again  with  the  common 
Indian  idea  of  a  wise  man  as  one  who  has  '  got  to  the  other 
side/  or  in  English  '  got  to  the  bottom '  of  a  matter ;  thirdly, 
what  we  may  call  the  alternative  suffixes  t  and  th  produce 
kindred  senses  from  the  same  root  in  (a)  pdtu  '  sharp ' 
'  clever '  =  prtu,  pat  '  cleave '  =  prt,  cf.  portio  pars  &c., 
pattifa  '  spear  with  a  sharp  edge '  =  *parti$a  ;  (6)  path  '  to 
read  out'  sc.  'go  through '  =prth,  patha  '  lectio  '  &c.,  cf.  Gk. 
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(2)  hund  occurs  in  the  Dhatupatha  with  the  sense  of 
varane  harane.     It  is  evidently  a  derivative  of  har,  =  lirnd. 
That  this  is  not  a  mere  conjecture  and  that  the  root  was 
really  in  use  appears  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  ahind- 
in  Pali  in  the  sense  of  'roam'  (cf.  vihar  vihara  and  Vihundana, 
a  class  of  attendants  on  Qiva).     The  ^-suffix  is  found  in 
hatha  =  hrtha.     Note   also  parihind    '  to    avoid '  =  parihar, 
hindl  a  name  of  Durga,  hiditnba  =  *hrdinva  '  the  goddess  of 
slaughter,'   kulahandaka  '  whirlpool '   i.e.  '  carrying   off  the 
bank/  kulam  harati ; 

(3)  bhundate  '  bharane   is    given    in    the    Dhatupatha. 
*bhrnd  is  an  extension  of  bhar  as  hund  '  harane  is  of  har. 
We  may  see  this  in  bhanda  'a  vessel,'  and  the  d-suffix  is 
found  with  the  same  root  in  the  Urslav.  berdja  'pregnant,' 
which   Miklosich  Etym.   Wb.  p.  10  well  connects  with  the 
Latin  fordus.     We  find  quoted  also  bhandi  and  bhrndi  as 
meaning   '  a   wave,'   a   sense   derived    from   the   passive  or 
middle,  cf.  the  use  of  <pepo^ai  fyopeofiai  and  the  remarks  of 
Delbrtick  Qrundriss  IV.  2,  p.  Ill ; 

(4)  kandana  '  threshing '  is  for  krndana.    This  is  proved 
by  krdara  quoted  in  the  Unadi  Sutras  as  meaning  '  barn.' 
The    words   may    be   connected    with   kr  'to   scatter.'     Cf. 
Persson  pp.  36 — 7  ; 

(5)  bhand   (=  bhlnd)   '  revile '   has    been   connected   by 
Johannson  /.  F.  vm.    185   sqq.   with   bhas   'speak,'  bellen, 
Engl.  bellow; 

(6)  khanda  '  cleaving ' 
khanday  '  cleave ' 
khadga  '  sword ' 
khund  '  break ' 

point  to  a  kherd  khrnd  (khardati  '  bite '  is  quoted  in 
the  Dhatupatha)  from  khar  seen  in  khara  '  hard '  '  rough,' 
khala  '  rough  fellow.'  To  the  same  root  I  would  refer  kathina 
and  kathora  '  hard '  (=  *khathina  *khathora),  and  the  much- 
disputed  kuthara  '  axe.'  It  is  possible  that  kuntha  '  maimed ' 
belongs  to  the  same  group  (=  *khrntha),  and  not  to  kulva 
calvus  &c.; 
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(7)  canda  '  violent  '=  crnda    from    car   col,   cf.    catula 
'  restless/  cata  '  robber,'  cala  '  restless ' ; 

(8)  ganda  '  cheek '  '  swelling  '^ 
gandu  'pillow' 
gandusa  '  mouthful ' 
gaduka  '  goitre ' 

gadula  '  hunchback ' 
guda  '  ball '  '  globule ' 

point  to  gard  grd  and  grnd,  and  are  connected  with  grama 
'  village/  Gk.  /SX,o)/i09,  Lat.  glomus  ; 

(9)  manda  '  scum     \ 
manduka  '  frog '  [ 
mandura  'rust'] 

belong  to  the  same  root  as  munda  'bald'  and  manda 
'  ornament'  (sc.  '  veneer'),  /Jmeld,  for  which  cf.  Persson  p.  37. 
Some  of  the  words  of  this  group,  however,  go  back  to  \jmerd 
mrnd,  for  which  cf.  mud  ' pramardane  and  the  Zend  morend. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  other  instances  of  nd 
extensions  of  roots  in  r,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
a  period  lasting  into  historical  times,  when  from  any  root  in 
r,  such  as  bher,  a  secondary  form  such  as  bherd  or  bhrnd 
could  be  derived.  Such  a  case  as  parihundana=pariharana, 
where  we  have  the  two  words  compounded  with  the  same 
preposition  in  the  same  sense,  shows  that  hund  was  used 
practically  as  a  synonym  for  har.  But  it  is  now  time  to  ask 
whether  hund  must  really  come  from  hrnd  or  whether  there 
is  any  possible  alternative.  No  alternative  seems  to  be  ad- 
missible. Let  us  suppose  that  hund  comes  from  hrd  by  way  of 
*hurd  or  *huld,  and  that  by  some  unexplained  process  rd  or  Id 
has  become  nd ;  or  again  that  hund  is  derived  in  some  way 
from  *hurn  or  *huln  =  hrn ;  or  that  hrd  becomes  hud  and  the 
nasal  is  then  inserted  by  analogy  or  through  some  phonetic 
law,  as  mentha  may  be  derived  from  matra :  all  these  supposi- 
tions are  without  foundation  in  fact,  and  they  are  all  refuted 
by  the  occurrence  of  words  such  as  vrnda  and  gvind,  where  the 
dental  nasal  remains  intact.  Or  let  us  suppose  that  hund  is 
for  hundr,  and  at  need  discover  a  root  hund  with  the  required 
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sense.  We  may  then  adduce  danda  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  SevSpov,  cf.  Bartholomae  /.  F.  III.  175.  In  the  first 
place,  this  will  not  help  us  at  all  in  avoiding  the  admission 
of  a  7?c£-suffix,  if  gikhanda  is  for  gikhandra.  It  fails  also  in 
the  face  of  the  actual  instances,  since  hund  &c.  camiotf  be 
separated  from  the  shorter  forms  such  as  har.  But,  thirdly, 
ndr  did  not  become  nd  in  the  Indian  dialects.  Down  to 
modern  times  the  dental  has  been  preserved  in  these  cases. 
The  distinction  between  dental  and  cerebral  is  not«  slight  in 
actual  pronunciation,  and  the  sounds  would  never  be  con- 
founded by  the  hearer.  All  over  India  the  descendants  of 
Sk.  nd  and  nd  are  kept  distinct,  and  the  modern  representa- 
tion of  Sk.  ndr  is  by  nd.  We  must  therefore  scrutinize  the 
instances  alleged  to  the  contrary.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
Bartholomae's  article  /.  F.  III.  157  sqq.  and  Wackernagel 
Altindische  Grammatik  §  147.  The  most  plausible  is  danda 
=  SevSpov,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  contest  this  equation. 
But  I  suggest  that  SevSpov  is  really  *8pevSov,  cf.  /3arpa%o<? 
for  *{3paTa-%o?1  &c.,  and  danda  =  drnda,  and  that  both  are 
connected  with  $6pv  and  daru  dru,  and  the  root  der.  This 
is  the  only  case  which  Wackernagel  quotes  with  confidence. 
The  futility  of  the  other  alleged  examples  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  As  '  zweifelh after  '  W.  gives  kantha  '  throat,' 
deriving  it  with  kandhara,  which  has  the  same  sense,  from 
*kanthra'2.  But  these  two  words  are  separated  in  their 
earliest  occurrence  by  a  thousand  years,  and  the  suggested 
*kanthra  has  no  support  elsewhere,  while  for  examples  of  the 
transition  of  th  to  dh  we  look  in  vain.  The  Sindhi  has 
candu  for  the  Sanskrit  candra  '  moon.'  But  this  is  (1)  an 
exception,  (2)  instanced  only  in  a  remote  modern  dialect, 
while  the  change  of  ndr  to  nd,  if  it  really  occurred,  would 
have  to  be  placed  3000  years  before,  since  danda  occurs  in 
the  Rg-Veda.  After  this  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add 
that  an  early  canda  would  in  Sindhi  have  become  something 

1  Cf.  Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.2  §  175.     For  the  derivation  of  /3dr/>axos  I  suggest  a 
connection  with  Sk.  manduka,  on  which  v.  supr.    §pa.Tax^  =  mrtngh6s. 

2  I  derive  kantha  from  krntha,  cf.  krka  '  neck,'   krkata   '  neck  bone,' 
krkavdku    'cock'     'peacock'    (cf.    vaiiku   vankya    'bending'    &c.,    vakra 
'crooked'),  krkaldsa  'chameleon.'     1  Cf.  Gk.  i<6p6vs. 

VOL.  V.    PART  II.  8 
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else,  viz.  canu,  cf.  Beames  Comparative  Grammar  I.  p.  299 l. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  cases  which  Wacker- 
nagel  quoted  as  'unsicher,'  since  they  are  in  fact  simply 
conjectural.  The  only  further  instance  which  occurs  to  me 
is  tunda  '  snout,'  which  might  be  connected  with  tudati,  Lat. 
tundo :  but  this  belongs  to  the  root  of  tardman  tadit 
trada  &c. 

What  possibilities  then  are  left  ?  For  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  d  is  derived  from  a  t,  so  that  hund  =  hrnd  is  for 
hrnt.  Such  cases  as  pvind  and  Teut.  white  are  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  such  a  supposition,  and  the  c^-suffix  (cf.  L&t.fundo 
supra)  is  beyond  all  question.  There  is  therefore  no  alter- 
native to  the  conclusion  that  hand  =  hrnd. 

Now  as  to  the  vowel.  We  have  hund  hind  pand  sthand 
and  bhand  pand.  The  first  three  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss here.  I  conceive  the  difference  to  be  dialectical,  just  as 
from  krta  we  get  kata  kita  and  kuta.  But  it  would  be  im- 
probable that  bhanda  comes  simply  from  bhrnda.  Does  it 
then  come  from  bharnda  ?  This  would  have  a  certain  support 
in  such  cases  as  kata  '  hole '  =  karta,  hataka  '  gold  '  =  haltaka] 
nor  need  we  shrink  from  supposing  a  word  of  such  a  form, 
even  though  from  a  *kalnda  =  kanda  Fortunatov  may  have 
'  zuriickgeschreckt '  (Bartholomae  I.  F.  in.  173).  The  reason 
for  the  varying  length  of  the  vowel  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, and  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  in  these  cases  an 
actual  r  disappearing  left  a  long  vowel,  and  a  disappearing  I 
a  short. 

I  conceive,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  a 
different  manner.  If  we  take  such  a  word  as  kapata  derived 
from  kapala,  it  would  indeed  be  possible  that  there  once 
existed  an  intermediate  stage  *kapalta.  This,  however,  is 
no  necessary  assumption,  since  the  forms  with  the  long  vowel 
may  have  followed  the  analogy  of  those  with  the  short:  thus, 
kapata  is  simply  the  fourth  member  of  the  proportion 

avara  :  avata  =  kapala  :  x. 

That  this  was  actually  the  case  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
existence  of  not  a  few  pairs  of  this  character,  e.g. 

1  The  r  of  candra  appears  still  to  be  heard  in  Sindhi,  cf.  Trumpp  p.  xlvii. 
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kakata  R.  V.  '  back  of  the  head  '  v.  kankala  '  skeleton  ' ; 

mukuta  or  makuta  'diadem'  v.  mukula  or  makula  'bud'1 ; 

vacata  '  talkative '  v.  vacala  id. 

I  conceive  then  that  bhanda  comes  from  bfiara  on  the 
analogy  of  gikhanda  from  pikhara,  &c.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  must  explain  pdndu,  by  presupposing  an  earlier 
palu ;  and  though  this  is  not  itself  tracea.ble,  yet  we  find 
paru  quoted  in  the  sense  of  '  sun '  and  '  fire.'  The  Latin 
palloi-  may  come  from  *palvor'2,  cf.  Lit.  pdlvas,  Old  Slav. 
plavu,  ap.  Fick  I.4  p.  478,  ,9.  polvos.  In  another  instance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  suppose  anything  but  an  analogical 
derivation,  viz.  in  palandu  '  onion,'  which  we  find  by  the  side 
of  pararu,  the  name  of  the  plant  Momordica  Charantia.  In 
these  as  in  other  cases  the  derivative  with  nd  probably  started 
with  a  diminutive,  familiar,  or  other  hypocoristic  sense. 

We  now  come  to  the  numerous  secondary  words  with  nda 
and  nda,  such  as  gikhanda.  The  large  group  of  proper  names 
of  this  formation  maybe  reserved  until  last,  since  the  natural 
obscurity  of  their  etymology  renders  a  doubt  more  plausible 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  following  cases  of  common 
nouns  seem  indisputable3 : — 

(1)  taranda  '  a  float '  or  '  boat '  from  tarala  '  restless ' ; 

(2)  garbhanda  '  swelling  of  the  navel '  from  *garbhara, 
cf.  garbha ; 

(3)  jaranda  '  old  '  from  *jarala,  cf.  jaratha ; 

(4)  bharanda  '  king '  '  fire,'  &c.,  cf.  bharata  =  bhata  '  fire  ' 
'  soldier '  and  bharatha  '  world-protector '  '  king '  '  fire,'  &c. ; 

(5)  varanda  '  crowd '  '  verandah,'  &c. ; 

varanda  :  vrnda  =  bharanda  :  bhrnd 
=  bharatha  :  bhrtha 
=  bharata  :  bhata  =  bhrta ; 

(6)  bheranda  '  terrible,'  cf.  bhiru,  bhairava,  &c. ; 

(7)  eranda  'ricinus  communis,'  whence  a  medicinal  oil 
was  derived,  cf.  eraka  ' a  plant  used  medicinally' ; 

1  makuta  is  not  uncommon  in  inscriptions  and  MSS. 

2  On  this  question  cf.  Brugm.  Gr.z  325. 

3  The  cerebral  is  in  many  cases  analogical. 

8—2 
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(8)  fayanda  'slothful,'  &c.  from  pete; 

(9)  karanda  '  basket,'  cf.  karaka  '  vessel,'  kunda  =  krnda 
or  krunda  ' round  vessel'1 ; 

(10)  faranda  =  garata  '  ichneumon ' ; 

(11)  mukhandl  'a  kind  of  weapon,'  cf.  mukhara  'noisy'; 

(12)  dmanda  'ricinus  communis,'  cf.  amla  'sour,'  ama- 
laka  '  myrobalan,'  &c.2; 

(13)  picinda  or  picanda  '  belly,'  &c. ; 

Of  this  word  I  think  I  can  offer  a  satisfactory  etymology. 
The  word  bears  the  following  senses,  (1)  '  belly,'  (2)  '  a 
certain  part  (not  stated)  of  an  animal,'  and  with  its  deriva- 
tive picandika,  picindika  '  calf  of  the  leg '  appears  in  lexicons 
and  a  gana  to  Panini.  It  is  plainly  a  Prakrit  form,  and  as 
regards  meaning  allied  to  pindaka,  which  denotes  in  general 
the  fleshy  protuberances  of  the  body.  Now  we  have  also 
piccha  bearing  among  other  senses  those  of  (1)  'a  lump,'  (2) 
'  calf  of  the  leg,'  (3)  '  the  oily  foam  of  boiled  rice  or  grain,' 
and  the  latter  sense  appears  also  in  derivatives  picchala, 
picchila  '  slimy,'  '  slippery,'  '  besmeared.'  Now  the  cch  in 
these  forms  suggests  a  Prakritiziug  of  qy,  as  in  kacchapo 
from  kapyapah,  &c.,  while  the  c  may  be  a  derivative  from 
p,  as  such  cases  are  not  unknown  in  Prakrit. 

We  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  \/pi$  '  to  adorn '  with  the 
Vedic  nouns  pig,  pe$as,  the  Gk.  7rot«iXo9,  &c.,  on  which  cf. 
Prellwitz,  s.v.  The  word  iria-cra  bears  a  distinct  analogy  to 
the  third  sense  given  above.  Now  beside  pegas  we  find  also 
pe$l  denoting  (1)  'a  piece  of  flesh,'  cf.  pipita,  (2)  'lump 
of  flesh '  or  '  foetus,'  (3)  '  shellfish,'  &c.,  and  finally  in  the 
Bhagavata  Purana  appears  pepyanda  as  the  equivalent  of 
this  word.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  picanda  is  a 
Prakritic  form  of  this  word,  with  c  for  cch. 

(14)  visanda  is  given  by  a  lexicographer  as  meaning 
mrndla  'lotus  stalk.'     It  cannot  have  been  invented  and  is 

1  The  Pali  has  also  fturundi  =  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Buddhist  canon  (cf.  pitaka). 

2  The  word  is  therefore  connected  with  'apple,'  mdlum,  /j-rj\ov  &c.,  cf. 
Kern  Tijdschrift  v.  Nederland.  Taal-  en  Letterkunde  xvui.  316  sqq. 
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plainly  derived  from  the  common  bisa,  bisa  or  bi$a,  which 
bears  the  same  sense  ; 

(15)  qaskandl  is  found  as  the  name  of  a  plant ; 

(16)  pasanda  '  sect '  or  'sectarian,'  v.  supra  p.  88  and 
reff.     I  do  not  agree  with  Kern,  Johansson,  and  others  in 
tracing  in  this  word  the  *Jsand  '  sit ' :  cf.  parsdd. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  words  are  not  of  pre-Aryan  origin, 
and  that  they  represent  a  type  which  was  productive  even 
in  late  times.  But  this  fact  renders  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  a  suspicion  that  the  -anda  in  these  words  is  derived 
from  -anta.  This  suspicion  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  no 
such  change  appears  in  the  A£oka  inscriptions1,  which  in  date 
are  unmistakably  posterior  to  such  a  word  as  pikhanda,  and 
the  same  applies  to  some  of  the  following  words,  now  to  be 
quoted,  in  which  the  dental  is  preserved : — 

(1)  aravinda  '  the  red  lotus,'  which  opens  in  the  daytime 
and  is  beloved  by  the  sun.     The  word  is  also  quoted  in  the 
sense  of  '  copper.'     The  derivation   is  plainly   from    aruna 
'red'  'dawn'  'sun'   'gold,'  aru   'sun'  'red  Khadira,'  aru 
'  redness,'    epvQpos,   ruber,   &c.     The    word    is    therefore    a 
secondary  from  *aravi,  a  form  of  which  we  find  in  ravi  '  the 
sun.'    Indeed  ravinda  is  quoted  as  a  synonym  for  aravinda2 ; 

(2)  kuninda  '  sound.'     The  meaning  given  to  this  word 
in  the  Unadi  sutras  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  root  kvan 
in  the  sense  of  '  to  sound.'     The  word  is  also  instanced  on 
coins  of  about  100  B.C.  as  the  name  of  a  tribe,  cf.  Rapson, 
Indian  Coins,  p.  12  ; 

(3)  alinda,  ararinda.     The  former  word  with  its  cog- 
nates alinda  dlindaka  occurs  in  the  Classical  language  to 
denote  '  a  terrace  before  the  house  door.'     Ararinda  we  find 
R.  V.  i.  139.  10 

ddhdrayad  ararindani  sukrdtus,  purti  sddniani  sukrdtuh, 
where  B.  and  R.  explain  it  as  probably  '  an  instrument  for 
the  preparation  of  the  soma.'    Grassmann  however  prefers  the 

1  Nor  is  it  known  elsewhere,  cf.  Lassen  Inst.  Ling.  Prak.  pp.  236 — 8. 

2  Prof.  Kern  (by  letter)  compares  Gk.  tptpwdos  0.  H.  G.  arawiz  &c. 
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rendering  'door-fastening'  from  arari  'leaf  of  a  door'  +da 
'binding':  the  Naighantukas  give  the  meaning  'water.' 
The  sense  adopted  by  Grassmann  is  supported  by  the  anti- 
thesis to  sddniani,  and  had  the  meaning  been  that  suggested 
by  B.  and  R,.,  the  word  would  probably  have  recurred  later 
with  the  other  names  of  sacrificial  utensils ; 

(4)  padalinda  is  given  in  dictionaries  with  the  sense  of 
'  boat.'     That  -inda  is  a  termination  is  proved  by  the  syno- 
nyms padara  and  padaraka ; 

(5)  kuruvinda  is  the  name  of  a  red  plant,  and,  as  well 
as  kuruvilva,  also  denotes  '  ruby.'     The  words  are  therefore 
connected  with  kurantaka  '  yellow  amaranth,'  kurumba  '  kind 
of  orange,'  kurubaka  and  kurabaka  'red  amaranth,'  &c.    The 
simplest  form  quoted  is  kurava.     These  are  all  to  be  derived 
from  a   *karu,  which   we  find  in  karbu  '  spotted,'  karbura 
karvara  '  of  a  golden  colour '  '  gold.'     kuruvinda  will  then  be 
a  secondary  from  *karavi  seen  in  karavira  '  red  arsenic,'  &c.; 

(6)  kalinda  =  kalidruma ; 

(7)  kalindika  or  kalandikd  '  art '  '  skill '  =  kala ; 

(8)  kupinda  and  kuvinda  are  quoted  together  in  the 
Unadi  sutras  as  denoting  'weaver'  or  'weaving.'     Several 
etymologies  suggest  themselves,  for  which  reason  it  is  best 
to  attempt  none  until  more  light  is  thrown  upon  the  words. 
The  Sutras  treat  inda  as  a  termination,  which  it  must  be ; 

(9)  makaranda   '  sap   of    flowers,'   cf.    mukula    makula 
' bud ' ; 

(10)  kalandaka  is  a  Pali  word  for  '  squirrel ' ; 

(11)  chucchundara  '  muskrat ' ;  cf.  chucchu  'an  animal' 
(unspecified). 

Other  words — of  obscure  meaning  or  derivation — which 
may  hereafter  be  proved  to  belong  here  are  maganda 
('  usurer '  according  to  the  Nirukta)  in  R.  V.  pramaganda, 
niayanda  in  the  White  Yajur  Veda,  maranda  '  pollen,' 
gilinda  'a  certain  fish/  kacilinda  'a  certain  soft  down1,' 

1  Perhaps  cf.  kaca  '  hair.'     The  word  is  of  good  age  and  well  attested. 
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milindaka  'a  certain  snake/  kakanda  'gold'  (?cf.  kancana), 
salanda  or  salada.  More  certain  cases  are 

kakundara  'the  hollow  of  the  loins,'  cf.  kakudmatl  'hips': 
the  variant  kukundara  reminds  us  of  kuksi  '  belly,'  cf.  kaksa 
'loins,'  and  tbe  words  are  connected  with  coxa,  &c.; 

pdlinda  '  incense,'  &c. 

That  in  this  word  -inda  is  a  termination  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  palanka  and  palahkya  with  the  above  and 
kindred  meanings; 

kasundl-vatikd  denotes  a  pill  of  Cassia  Sophora,  used  for 
curing  a  cough  (kasa),  and  also  named  kdsamarda.  Since 
the  form  kdsu  is  found  in  the  sense  of  '  huskiness,'  we  can 
scarcely  separate  kasundl  therefrom ;  cf.  chucchu  and  chucc- 
hundara.  The  form  kasandl,  if  it  actually  existed,  would 
come  from  kasa. 

I  now  come  to  the  proper  names  in  nda  and  nda,  of 
which  we  have  numerous  examples  belonging  to  all  periods. 
Such  are 

Pulinda  '  the  name  of  a  people  ' ; 

Kuninda  „         „         „    ; 

Kalindi  '  the  river  Yamuna' ; 

Kulinda  '  the  name  of  a  people  ' ; 

Malindya  '  the  name  of  a  mountain  ' ; 

Ulanda      '  „         „       „     people ' ; 

Kdkandi       „         „       „         „        ; 

Salindya  (Jataka),  the  name  of  a  village  near  Rajagrha, 
is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Sala  or  Qdla  tree. 

Kamandaka  '  a  proper  name  ' ; 

Kdmandaki  '  the  author  of  the  work  on  policy ' ; 

Ndlanda  '  the  famous  Buddhist  University ' ; 

Bhalandana  '  a  proper  name ' ; 

Bhalandana  „  „       ; 

Makandl  '  a  city  on  the  Ganges ' ; 

Yamunda  '  a  proper  name  ' ; 

Murandald  '  name  of  a  river ' ; 

Pilinda-vatsa  '  a  disciple  of  Buddha,'  cf.  Pili  '  a  proper 
name.' 

Most  of  these  names  are  of  good  authority,  and  it  is 
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impossible  to  deny  that  they  exhibit  nda  as  a  termination. 
As  proper  names,  they  are  of  doubtful  etymology ;  but  so 
are  the  Greek  names,  such  as  'A^atoi,  'Ap/eaSe?,  Atoptet?, 
the  Roman  such  as  Latini,  Curetes,  and  the  names  of  other 
peoples  such  as  English,  in  which  we  nevertheless  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  certain  terminations.  The  recurrence 
of  the  same  stems  in  other  proper  names  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered :  thus  we  have  names  Puloman,  Pulaha,  and  Pulasti, 
by  the  side  of  Pulinda ;  with  Bhalandana  we  may  compare 
the  Vedic  people  Bhaldnas;  Yamunda  obviously  contains 
the  stem  of  Yamuna ;  Ulanda  is  connected  with  ula  '  a 
certain  wild  animal,'  ulapa  '  brushwood ' ;  while  Malindya 
recalls  the  Malaya  mountains1.  In  two  cases  we  have  proof 
of  connection  between  a  longer  and  a  shorter  word.  The 
river  Kalindl  or  Yamuna  was  the  abode  of  a  Naga  Kaliya, 
who  was  slain  by  Krsna.  Now  Nagas  are  found  in  parts  of 
India  in  connection  with  most  rivers,  and  they  are,  as  is  well 
known,  the  river  spirit.  We  can  therefore  not  deny  a  con- 
nection between  Kalindl  and  Kaliya,  and  both  no  doubt  go 
back  to  kali  and  the  Kalinda  people.  I  suggest  that  the 
river  Kalindl  is  not,  as  the  Hindus  assert,  'the  daughter  of 
Kalinda,'  but  the  river  of  the  Kalindas,  a  people  mentioned 
in  the  Maha-Bharata.  Kalinda  is  also  the  name  of  a 
mountain  where  the  Yamuna  is  said  to  rise,  and  Kali  is  a 
Vedic  personal  and  clan  name.  The  other  case  is  that  of 
Murandala,  a  river  also  bearing  the  name  Murala. 

Among  the  somewhat  numerous  proper  names  in  -nda 
we  may  cite  the  following  as  mentioned  in  ancient  works : — 

(1)  Vatanda  with  its  derivatives  vdtanda  and  vdtanda- 
yana  occurs  in    Panini,  and  vdtandi  is  also  given  in    the 
Yajuh-Pai^istas ; 

(2)  Vairandeyas  are  mentioned  in  the  latter  work  ; 

(3)  Mdrkandeya  and  Mdrkanda  appear  in  the   Maha- 
Bharata,  arid  are  derived  irom   Mrkandu,  the  name  of  an 
ancient  sage :  cf.  also  the  Markandeya  Purana ; 

(4)  Muranda  is   the  name  of  a  people   in   Larnghan 

1  To  which  region  it  appears  to  belong. 
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mentioned  by  Hiuen-Thsang,  and  also  in  an  inscription  of 
350  A.D.  ; 

(5)  Urundas  and  Bhurundas  are  quoted  in  the  Yajuh- 
Pari^istas  as  gentile  names  ; 

(6)  Tuhunda  occurs  in  the  Mahabharata  as  a  proper 
name,  of  a  person  and  also  of  a  demon :  we  may  perhaps 
compare  the  word  tuhara  denoting  a  class  of  demons  at- 
tending on  thte  war-god ; 

(7)  Patandiniya  '  a  school  of  the  Yajur- Veda ' ; 

(8)  Ku$anda  '  name  of  a  people '  (in  the  Visnu  Parana) 
is  probably  connected  with  those  of  the  Kupas  Kupalas  &c. 

From  a  list  like  the  above  it  is  indeed  clear  that  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Ancient  Indian  literary 
history  and  geography  but  little  information  can  be  derived. 
It  is  however  certain  that  the  termination  -nda,  as  well  as 
nda,  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  proper  names,  and  by 
quoting  those  of  uncertain  date  a  much  longer  list  could  be 
made.  That  the  names  are  not  more  common  I  ascribe  to 
the  fact  that  the  termination  was  hypocoristic  and  therefore 
avoided  in  serious  literature.  There  are  also  two  appellatives 
for  which  I  suggest  a  hypocoristic  origin : — 

(1)  ddrvanda  is  quoted  in  the  sense  of  'peacock'  and 
derived  from  ddru  '  wood  '  and  anda  '  egg,'  plainly  a  '  volks- 
etymologie '   or  rather  an   etymology  pour  rire.      I  doubt 
whether  '  peacock '  is  really  the  bird  meant,  and  I  suggest 
that   the  word  means  '  woodpecker '  and  is  a  kose  form    of 
ddrvaghdta  =  ddru-dghata,  a  Vedic  name  of  that  bird.     The 
Vedic  darvidd  is  also  explained  as  'woodpecker,'  and  perhaps 
both  this  word  and  ddrvanda  are  derived  from  a  simplex 
*  darva. 

(2)  kumbhdnda  is  the  name  of  a  disease  and  of  a  kind 
of  demon,  and  we  find  the  same  pair  of  senses  in  kilsmdnda, 
Pali   kohanda.     No  doubt   the   disease  was   ascribed    to   a 
demon.     As  there  are  several  names  of  demons  commencing 
with     kumbha,    e.g.    Vedic    kumbhamuska,     kumbhakarna, 
kitmbhinasa,  I  suggest  that  kumbhdnda  is  a  kose  form  of  one 
of  these  :  cf.  kumbhin  '  a  demon  hostile  to  children.' 
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The  word  dnda  '  egg,'  '  testicle '  (andi  '  testicle ')  is  itself 
of  as  yet  obscure  etymology.  It  has  been  equated  (cf. 
Bartholomae,  I.  F.  m.  p.  175  and  reff.)  to  Old  Slavonic  jqdro 
1  testicle/  but  the  cerebrals  cannot  be  reconciled  to  this 
explanation.  The  existence  of  the  word  underaka  '  a  ball  of 
flour'  suggests  a  derivation  from  *rnda,  which  I  would 
connect  with  rdu  '  moisture/  ardra  '  wet/  ap&to  and  the 
remaining  words  cited  by  Johansson  /.  F.  n»  pp.  27 — 8. 

Marfanda  occurs  in  the  Rg-Veda  twice,  once  in  a 
passage  where  it  clearly  means  the  sun  (with  a  play  on 
mrtyu  '  death '),  and  once  with  the  apparent  sense  of  '  bird/ 
a  sense  also  cited  from  the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  and  Pan- 
cavini9a  Brahmana.  The  transition  in  sense  from  '  bird '  to 
'sun'  is  in  harmony  with  a  mythological  conception.  But 
the  later  form  martanda  never  means  '  bird.'  The  senses 
'boar'  and  'Aditya'  have  a  weak  support,  while  'sun'  is 
the  only  common  meaning.  We  may  put  aside  the  late 
derivation  from  a  Mrtanda  '  father  of  the  sun ' ;  but  the 
derivation  from  mrta  +  anda  '  dead  egg '  (as  opposed  to  the 
procreation  of  mammals)  has  also  but  little  intrinsic  proba- 
bility. I  have  no  new  theory  to  suggest,  but  the  #  of  the 
classical  form  is  against  a  derivation  from  anda,  and  how 
can  we  separate  the  word-form  from  Markandeya  Sarkandeya 
and  similar  patronymics  ? 

It  remains  to  notice  an  objection  which  confronts  every 
consideration  of  words  containing  the  Sanskrit  cerebral 
sounds.  It  may  be  said  that,  granting  the  existence  of  a 
termination  nd  or  nd  in  tribal  names,  this  termination  is  not 
necessarily  of  Aryan  origin,  but  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  pre- Aryan  inhabitants  of  India.  This  objection  is  not 
however  tenable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
races  which  the  Aryans  supplanted,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
no  single  race  or  language  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buddhagaya  and  from  the  Himalaya  to 
Malabar,  and  the  names  of  the  Murandas,  Pulindas,  Kalindas, 
of  Nalanda,  and  Malinda  are  found  at  the  limits  of  this  area. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  speaks  of  the 
Pulindas  in  connection  with  Qabaras  Andhras  &c.  as  descen- 
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dants  of  V^vamitra  and  dasyunam  bhuyisthah.  But  to 
Vi9vamitra  was  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  non-Brahmanical 
Aryans  in  general,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Pulindas  were  other  than  this.  Further,  the  nd  termi- 
nation in  these  words  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  the 
same  termination  in  words  such  as  gikhanda,  of  indisputably 
Aryan  character. 


B.     Latin. 

In  connection  with  what  precedes  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  commence  with  the  secondary  employment  of  the 
suffix,  and  with  its  most  obvious  use,  viz. 

(1)  the  rf-suffix  in  gentile  names.     These  form  a  large 
class,  upon  which  however  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dwell, 
since  the  matter  is  notorious  (cf.  von  Planta  Osc.-Umbr.  Or. 
I.    p.    397).      Examples   are    Canidius,    Decidius,    Ovidius, 
Vibidius,  all  used  as  nomina  and  all  obviously  secondaries 
from  those  in  -ius   as  Canius,  Decim,  Ovius,   Vibius.     We 
may  conceive  the  Ovidii  to  have  been  originally  a  branch  of 
the  Ovii,  or  the  name  a  formal  designation  of  the  same 
gens.     Indo-European   d   is  proved    by  the   Osco-Umbrian 
dialects,  which  supply  Aufidus  Fuvdis  Husidius  Pupidius 
and    many    others    (cf.    von    Planta    loc.    cit.).     Possibly    in 
names  such  as  Rullus  Tullius  Pollio  a  d  may  have  been 
assimilated,  cf.  Poldia  for  Polidia.     That  the  i  in  this  id 
termination  is  Indo-European  i  is  plain  from  the  derivation 
from  the  suffix  -io  and  from  its  occurrence  in  the  Oscan 
Aufidus.     The  ie  in  Aiedius  Anaiedius   seems   to   be  the 
same  as  in  the  termination  of  the  nominative  singular  of 
Luvcies  &c.  and  the  like  (cf.  von  Planta  n.  p.  128). 

(2)  the  adjectives  in  -idus.    Here  again  the  d  is  certainly 
Indo-European.     The   derivation    of  these  adjectives   from 
nouns  in  es,  e.g.  frigidus  from  friges-dus  (Stolz,  Lat.  Gr.2 
§41.  1,  Schweitzer-Sidler  §76.  7),  no  longer  needs  refutation, 
since  no  one  would  now  maintain  it.     This,  however,  renders 
a  correct  account  of  them  only  the  more  necessary.     It  is 
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certain  that  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  Latins  connected 
them  with  nouns  in  -or,  since  otherwise  the  two  forms  would 
not  be  found  so  constantly  side  by  side,  nor  should  we  have 
had  such  derivatives  from  other  noun  stems,  as  fumidus 
fromfumus,  spumidus  from  spuma,  roscidus  and  roridus  from 
ros,floridus  from  flos.  Even  here  however  the  verbs  famare 
spumare  rorare  florere  exist  by  the  side  of  the  nouns,  and  in 
fact  the  Latin  feeling  apprehended  the  noun,  verb,  and 
adjective  in  this  case  as  a  group;  whence  we  most  commonly 
find  the  three  together,  as  in  candor  candeo  candidus,  stupeo 
stupor  stupidus.  In  some  cases  the  noun  is  no  doubt  the 
latest  member  of  the  group,  as  in  luror,  turgor  and  fluor, 
from  luridus,  turgidus  and  fluidus. 

The  decisive  facts  which  prove  the  deverbal  origin  of  the 
-ido-  suffix  are  (1)  the  existence  of  ancient  words  showing 
no  connection  with  a  noun  in  or,  as  trepidus  viridis  rapidus 
gelidus  stolidus  (cf.  stultus),  vividus  scabidus  limpidus  gravidus 
placidus  rabidus,  and  (2)  the  derivation  from  compound 
verbs  in  dilucidus  evanidus  obstupidus  pellucidus  retorridus. 

These  adjectives  correspond  in  fact  to  the  Greek  deverbal 
adjectives  in  -a<>,  as  iiaivas,  and  they  are  simply  a  sort  of 
participles. 

What  then  of  the  vowel  1  There  exists  no  reason  for 
regarding  it  as  anything  but  Indo-European  i,  and  this  is  in 
fact  supported  by  the  connection  of  a  few  adjectives,  rapidus 
sapidus  cupidus,  with  verbs  in  -io-,  rapio  sapio  cupio.  But  it 
is  also  supported  by  the  prevailing  connection  with  verbs  in 
-eo,  as  fervidus  with  ferveo.  For  we  find  an  i  in  the  supine 
and  passive  participles  of  these  verbs,  monitus  &c.,  and  this 
is  also  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  /SoXtro?,  Sanskrit  galita, 
and  the  like.  Just  therefore  as  in  Greek  we  have  the 
adverb  in  -Bov  agreeing  in  stem-form  with  the  participle  in 
-TO,  KpvftSrjv  and  KPVTTTOS,  /cpt86v  and  KpiTos,  -eSrjv  and 
ere'?,  so  in  Latin  we  fiud  the  adjective  and  participle  in 
pairs,  e.g.  placidus  and  placitus. 

But  there  is  a  second  connection  to  be  observed,  namely 
with 

(3)     nouns  in  d.     We  may  cite  the  groups 
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cupidus  cupltus     and     cupldo 

cuppedo 

albidus  and     albedo 

frigidus  and    frigedo 

torpidus  and     torpedo 

gravidus  and     gravedo 

nitidus  and     nitedula 

moneta    and    monedula 
lividus  and     livedo 

formidus  and    formldo 

where  the  e  of  the  nouns  leads  us  again  to  the  verbs  in  eo, 
while  those  nouns  which  show  an  I,  as  cupldo  libido,  belong 
to  the  -io  verbs  cupio  and  *lubio  =  Skr.  lubhyati. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  nouns  in  -tudo,  and  why  have 
we  no  examples  with  -ado  ?  The  latter  question  is  simply 
answered.  The  nouns  in  -ado  had  no  locus  standi  since  the 
ground  was  already  occupied  by  those  in  -tas.  The  former 
question  requires  further  consideration.  To  describe  the 
termination  -tudo  as  a  contamination  of  tit  and  -do  would  be 
doubtless  correct ;  valetudo  is  really  a  combination  of  valetu- 
and  valedo.  But  such  explanations  leave  unsettled  the  crux 
of  the  problem,  namely  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
contamination  occurred.  Is  there  anything  in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  the  words  in  tus,  e.g.  habitus,  produced  those  in 
-tudo,  e.g.  habitudo,  by  way  of  verbs  of  the  type  habituerel 
The  objection  to  this  explanation  is  the  rarity  of  this  type  of 
verb  in  Latin,  although  metuo  statuo  and  actutum  show  that 
they  might  easily  be  formed.  Against  this  must  be  set  the 
fact  that  denominatives  in  -uyati  are  not  uncommon,  and  in 
Greek  under  the  form  -evco  they  constitute  a  large  class.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  abide  by  the  theory 
that  the  termination  -tudo  descends  from  a  stage  of  the  Latin 
language  when  the  denominatives  in  -tuo  were  actually  more 
common,  as  they  were  always  possible.  The  verbs  quoted, 
metuo  and  statuo,  are  old,  and  a  few  other  forms  such  as 
matuta,  astutus,  cornutus  point  to  further  instances.  This 
theory  at  least  explains  the  long  u,  which  on  the  hypothesis 
of  mere  contamination  would  cause  a  difficulty.  An  alterna- 
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tive  theory  might  be  suggested  on  the  basis  of  the  feminine 
stems  such  as  virtut-  and  servitut-,  which  are  undeniably  pre- 
Italic.  Servitude  might  then  be  due  to  the  proportion 

quiet- :  gravedo  (quiedo)  =  servitut-  :  servitude. 
I  think  the  former  theory  has  the  preference. 

Of  the  few  isolated  words  containing  the  d-suffix  we  may 
pass  over  laudo,  plaudo,  crudus,  turdus  and  clades,  in  which 
the  suffix  is  pre-Italic;  cf.  Celtic  laudo  (Stokes  in  Fick 
Etym.  Wb.*  n.  p.  237),  A.S.flautan,  Eng].  flout,  Celt,  kroudis 
(Stokes  ap.  Fick4  II.  p.  98),  while  the  etymology  of  turdus 
and  clades  is  notorious.  There  remain 

(1)  fraudo  from  the  root  dhuer  dhru,  cf.  Sanskrit  dhvar 
dhurta  and  Fick  Etym.  Wb.4  I.  p.  76 ; 

(2)  claudo  for  clavido,  cf.  Gk.  K\r]fL^,  Lat.  clavis ; 

(3)  the  adjectives 

[nudus],  tardus,  udus,  foedus,  raudus,  veredus,  surdus, 

claudus 
on  which  cf.  Niedermann's  article,  I.  F.  x.  221  sqq. ; 

(4)  trucldo  from  tructdus,  cf.  Stolz,  Historische  Gram- 
matik  p.  387.     The  common  derivation  from  truci-cido  pre- 
supposes a  verb  of  improbable  formation,  and  requires  us 
also  to  derive  internecida  from  interneci-cida.     I  would  not 
however  deny  that  these  two  words  may  be   due  to  the 
analogy  of  pariclda ; 

(5)  viridis  is  a  variant  of  *viridus', 

(6)  merced-,  lapid-,  cassid,  cuspid-,  promulsid-,  custod-, 
cupped-,  patud-  are  of  known  etymology,  but  suggest  no 
obvious  inference ; 

(7)  pecud-  is  of  interest  by  reason  of  its  gender  and  its 
antithesis  in  meaning  to  pecus.     These  are  in  favour  of  an 
original  d,  not  due  to  analogy ; 

(8)  fastidium  fromfastus. 

With  suada  (cf.  rjBvs  suadeo),  praeda  (usually  derived 
from  prae-heda),  codex,  merda,  taeda,  cicada  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal.  Alauda  is  said  to  be  of  Gallic  origin. 
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Coming  now  to  nasalized  forms  we  find  a  primary  use  of 
the  suffix  in  the  following 

(a)  fundo  —  ghu-ndo  (cf.  Brugm.  Or.  n.  p.  1047) 
fundo  :  %v  =  <f)\vv&dv(D  :  <j)\va) 

=  hundati  :  harati. 

A  form  without  a  nasal  occurs  in  Gothic  giutan,  A.S. 
geotan : 

giutan  :  fundo  =  kart-  :  krnt 

=  hweits  :  cvind ; 

(6)  glans  =  Slav,  zeladi,  cf.  Gk.  /3d\avos,  Sk.  guda  =  *grda 
&c. ; 

(c)  grando  is  on  account  of  its  r  to  be  separated  from 
the  Greek  ^a\a£a,  with  which  it  agrees  in  suffix.    It  belongs 
to  ^6|oaSo9  %apaS/3a.     Sk.  hradunl  is  therefore  doubtful ; 

(d)  frond-    is   probably   for   bhruyondi,   cf.  frutex   Sk. 
bhruna,  as  fons  is  for  ghy,onti ; 

(e)  scando  (cf.  cncd^w  (rrcdv8a\ov,  Sk.  skand)  had  in  I.E. 
acquired  the  value  of  a  root.     But  from  certain  words  we 
must  infer  that  it  is  a  developed  form  of  a  root  sqd.     Thus 
in  o-/c?;7rTG)  we  have  an  extension  with  p,  while  in  Latin 
from   a   participle    *sqtitos'  come    scato    scatio    scateo    and 
scaturio,  v.  supra  p.  95 ; 

(/)  blandus  belongs  to  the  same  root  as  (S\d%  /xaXa/co? 
&c.,  cf.  Sk.  mlayati  mlana.  The  verb  is  also  to  be  traced  in 
Celtic,  where  forms  melcu  nda  mlati  and  mlatos  are  postu- 
lated (Stokes  in  Fick  Etym.  Wort4  n.  pp.  212—3).  Now 
from  the  same  root  should  be  derived  blatio  and  bltitero,  and 
we  have  therefore 

blandus  :  blatio  —  scando  :  scatio. 
This  will  help  us  to  explain 

(g)  pando  by  the  side  of  pateo,  which  has  long  been  a 
cause  of  difficulty.  I  would  refer  both  to  the  root  of  spatium 
and  spes1 ; 

(Ji)   splendeo  (Old  Celt,  landi,  ap.  Stokes,  op.  cit.  p.  239)  if 
connected  with  0^X77809  (Prellwitz  s.v.)  will  also  belong  here. 
1  So  also  Giles  (by  letter). 
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Among  the  secondary  forms  with  the  nasalized  suffix 
I  assign  the  first  place  to  two  words  which  have  been  most 
commonly  omitted  in  this  connection,  viz.  coxendix  and 
clacendix : — 

Coxendix  'the  hips'  occurs  in  Plautus  as  a  synonym  for 
coxa  and  coxis.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  suffix 
except  as  a  survival,  since  there  exists  no  analogy  to  explain 
its  formation.  When  we  observe  the  same  termination 
attached  to  a  kindred  word  kakunda/ra  '  hips '  in  Sanskrit, 
we  can  recognize  no  other  possibility ; 

clacendtx  (Plautus)  and  calcendia;  (Paulus)  have  the  same 
suffix,  and  denote  a  kind  of  shell.  The  connection  with 
Kd\%ij  is  of  course  impossible,  and  the  derivation  is  obscure. 
But  the  termination  is  unmistakable.  Both  coxendix  and 
clacendix  have  a  short  I.  as  have  filix  coturnix  &c.,  which 
suggests  that  they  are  extensions  of  an  earlier  stem  -ndi  (cf. 
glandi  &c.),  not  -ndl ; 

harundo  and  hirundo  likewise  show  a  nasal,  but  their 
etymology  is  not  certain.  In  the  former,  if  the  h  has  really 
the  best  authority,  we  may  see  a  connection  with  hasta,  Got. 
gazds,  which  we  must  then  refer  to  an  I.E.  ghazdos,  not 
ghadzdos ;  but  a  more  tempting  suggestion  would  connect 
the  word  with  Engl.  arrow ; 

nebrundines  nefrondes  '  testicles,'  cf.  Gk.  ve<f>poi,  stand  by 
the  side  of  coxendix,  as  must  also 

crassundia  '  the  thick  intestines,'  which  I  would  derive 
from  a  noun  crassus  or  crassu. 

All  the  above  words  stand  apart  from  the  controversy  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  gerundive,  and  possess  an  independent 
evidence  of  their  own.  Had  their  etymology  been  clear, 
they  would  long  ago  have  settled  the  question.  But  after 
advancing  so  far  it  would  be  impossible  to  pause  at  this 
point  without  enquiring  whether  any  new  suggestion  can  be 
derived  with  reference  to  this  much  debated  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  tempta- 
bundus  is  a  participle  to  temptabo,  just  as  volvendus  is  to 
volvo.  But  in  the  u  of  -bundus  we  must  recognize  the  u 
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of  the  root  bhu.  bundus  is  then  precisely  analogical  to 
fundo. 

-bundus  :  Sk.  bhuta  =  fundo  :  refuto. 

Temptabundus  is  a  form  corresponding  as  present  participle 
to  such  Sanskrit  verbs  as  andhl-bhu  andht-bhuta. 

Secundus  again  is  related  to  secutus  as  -bundus  to  bhuta. 

Rotundus :  although  in  Latin,  Aryan,  and  probably 
Celtic,  the  related  words  show  no  trace  of  u,  yet  in  the 
Lithuanian  and  Lettish  ritulei  ritulis  '  round  plate '  the 
u  is'  found,  and  rotundus  may  therefore  be  another  parallel 
to  -bundus. 

The  adjectives  in  -cundus,  such  as  fecundus  facundus 
iucundus  verecundus,  present  a  much  more  difficult  problem. 
They  are  obviously  derived  from  shorter  adjectives  in  -us, 
one  of  which,  verecus,  indeed  exists  in  the  Sanskrit  varaka 
'wretched'  'contemptible.'  But  what  was  the  tertium,  or 
law  of  the  formation,  remains  doubtful1.  We  might  suppose 
nouns  in  -on  to  have  intervened,  so  that  rubicundus  would 
come  from  rtibicondus  or  rubiconidus,  formally  analogous  to 
the  Greek  <&i\coviSr)<;  'Aeo^p&wSa?,  and  this  would  derive 
some  support  from  the  river-name  Rubicon.  But  there  are 
limits  to  such  an  explanation,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  for 
instance  with  Breal  (Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  ix.  p.  30)  that  voluntas 
comes  not  from  voluntitas,  but  from  volon  +  fas.  Under 
what  circumstances  would  a  volon-  or  a  verecon-  be  em- 
ployed ? 

The  gerund  and  gerundive,  again,  still  preserve  their 
secret.  It  seems  clear  from  Weisweiler's  arguments  that  the 
gerundive  was  the  earlier.  But  this  need  not  preclude  the 
supposition  of  early  feminine  nouns,  such  as  calendae,  since 
such  nouns  are  found  in  Greek  KOfjuStj,  Sanskrit  ptda  &c., 
and  not  uncommonly  in  the  Litu-Slav  dialects  (v.  infra)*. 

1  In  suggesting  an  extension  of  a  suffix  qu  (cf.  Sk.  mrdayaku  &c.),  we 
should  certainly  be  able  to  cite  the  analogy  of  the  words  in  -bundus. 

2  The  Slav,  kolenda  '  new  year's  day '  is  thought  to  be  a  loan  word,  see 
Miklosich,   Etym.    Wb.  s.v.     The  Lat.   word   cannot  be   an   adjective  in 
agreement  with  dies,  since  it  would  then  be  masculine,  cf.  fasti  nefasti.    It 
is  a  noun  like  idus  and  feriae,  unless  possibly  with  both  calendae  and  nonae 
the  word  feriae  is  understood. 

VOL.  V.    PART  II.  9 
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As  regards  the  double  forms  regundus  and  regendus,  the 
former  is  proved  the  earlier  for  Latin  (Neue,  Formenlehre 
II.  pp.  452 — 3)  except  in  the  case  of  verb  stems  ending  in  v, 
as  volvendus  from  volvo.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  impossible 
that  volvendus  comes  from  volvondus  as  vester  from  voster 
(Solmsen,  Studien  zur  Lat.  Sprachgeschichte  pp.  1 — 29). 
The  e  is  however  demonstrated  for  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
dialects. 

A  possible  hypothesis  would  be  to  derive  regundus  from 
reguntdus,  amandus  from  amantdus.  But  against  this  the 
isolated  forms  crassundia  hirundo  &c.  raise  a  protest. 
Mr  Horton-Smith's  well-known  theory  (see  his  articles, 

e 
Am.  J.  Phil.  XV. — XVIL),  according  to  which  regundus  is 

e 
a  compound  of  regom  (a  noun  in  the  accusative)  +  do  from 

do  'give,' if  this  composition  is  ascribed  to  an  Italic  period,  is 
unconvincing  for  the  same  reason.  But  if  it  is  placed  at  an 
earlier  age,  a  possibility  which  Mr  Horton-Smith  has  con- 
templated (Am.  J.  Phil.  xvii.  p.  449  n.  9  and  p.  451),  if  that 
is  to  say  we  are  to  recognize  an  Indo-European  suffix  OND 
END,  the  question  takes  a  different  shape.  The  failure  of 
the  numerous  attempts  to  explain  the  form  seems  in  fact 
to  indicate  that  it  must  be  traced  to  prehistoric  times;  cf. 
the  case  of  the  /c-perfect,  which  was  finally  unravelled  by 
Johansson  Beitr.  zur  griech.  Sprachkunde  pp.  56  sqq.,  where 
the  same  result  was  attained.  Of  an  Indo-European  -nd 
suffix  I  have  already  adduced  some  traces,  and  more  may 
now  be  brought  to  notice. 

C.     The  Litu-Slav  Dialects. 

We  have  already  quoted  from  this  source  one  well-known 
and  unmistakable  example  of  the  nd  suffix,  namely  the  Old 
Slavonic  zeladt '—  glans  Gk.  fBaXavos.  It  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  where  one  such  form  is  found  we  may  meet 
with  others  of  the  same  type.  This  anticipation  is  fully 
justified,  and  though  in  this  sphere  I  am  compelled  to  rely 
on  the  collections  of  others,  such  collections  have  been  made 
for  us  by  scholars  of  the  highest  authority. 
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In  the  first  place,  Leskien  has  in  his  Bildung  der 
Nomina  im  Litauischen,  pp.  588 — 9,  given  us  a  number  of 
words  from  the  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  dialects.  It  is  true 
that  throughout  this  and  the  Slavonic  area  an  element  of 
uncertainty  is  introduced,  as  in  Latin,  by  the  falling  together 
of  the  simple  and  aspirated  mediae.  But  this  difficulty  may 
be  obviated  in  practice  by  external  considerations  and  the 
evidence  of  other  dialects.  The  words  quoted  are 

skildndis  '  the  skin  (made  of  swine's  intestines)  of  a 
sausage,'  cf.  skilvis  '  swine's  intestines ' :  Leskien  compares 
the  suffix  with  that  of  Slav,  zeladtikti  '  stomach ' ; 

tilandi  (Lettish)  '  deck-planks  of  a  boat '  =  Lith.  tiles ; 

balandi  '  wild  dove  '  =  Lett,  baltids ; 

jostandis  '  the  constellation  Cassiopeia ' ; 

baldnda,  Lett,  balande  '  a  certain  plant ' ; 

rakanda  '  kind  of  basket,'  rakandas  '  vessel ' ; 

valandd  '  delay,'  '  idleness,'  cf.  Slav,  valonsa  ap.  Miklosich 
Etym.  Wb.  s.  v. ; 

varanda  '  band  of  willow-twigs  in  place  of  iron  round  a 
wheel.'  Leskien  compares  the  verb  verti  and  we  may  add 
the  Sk.  vrnda  '  crowd/  varanda  '  multitude,'  '  verandah,' 
'  wrapper ' ; 

kekunda  '  association,'  cf.  keke  '  cluster  of  grapes ' ; 

lijunda  '  conglaciatus  imber,'  cf.  lyti  '  to  rain ' ; 

skarunda  '  rags,'  '  shreds,'  cf.  skara  '  tatter,'  skirti  '  sever,' 
Engl.  shear ; 

roktinda  }  '  reckoning,'    from    the    borrowed   roktiti   '  to 

rokilndas  j  reckon ' :  Leskien  suggests  that  the  word  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Polish  rachunek ; 

sziupandas  '  haysack  ' ; 

i  (Lettish)  '  whetstone.'  cf.  Lit.  qaldsti  '  to  whet ' ; 
galuds  }  ^ 

wal&da  (Lettish) '  speech,'  cf.  Slav,  volati  '  cry.' 

For  the  Slavonic  dialects  we  have  a  list  in  Miklosich's 
Grammatik  der  Slav.  Sprachen,  II.  pp.  210 — 1,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following : 

skarqdti  (Old  Slav.)  '  foul '  =  Servian  skaredan  id.,  Rus- 

9—2 
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sian  skaredu  '  filthy,'  skareda  '  niggard ' ;  cf.  Fick,  Idg.  Wort.4 
i.  p.  144  and  Miklosich  Etym.  Wb.  s.  v. ; 

gov$do  (Old  Slav.)  '  ox '  =  Lett,  guvis  f.  '  cow,'  Bulg. 
govedo,  &c.  This  word  would  nearly  correspond  to  Sk. 
govinda  govindu,  and  I  have  long  doubted  whether  these  are 
really  derived  from  go  +  ^vind,  cf.  Miklosich  op.  cit.  s.  v. ; 

'bajgda  (Polish)  '  legend,'  from  bajati  '  fari ' ;  '  fandus '  ; 

gawgda  (Polish)  '  blatero,'  cf.  Sk.  gavate  and  Miklosich 
op.  cit.  s.  v.  gav — ; 

krawadz  f.  (Polish)  '  corner  '  =  Old  Slav.  *krawg,di  (Mik- 
losich, Gramm.  II.  p.  211)  krajati,  Russian  kral  'rim,'  'bor- 
der,' '  bank.'  The  word  is  interesting  because  connected 
with  krundo-  Old  Celt,  krundi-  '  round,'  Sk.  kundala  =  krn- 
dala  or  krundala,  from  the  root  of  cakra  and  KVK\O<;  ; 

prachanda  pracharanda  '  dust  of  dried  pears  strewn  with 
confections '  (Cech) ;  for  the  Slav,  root  perch  and  its  deriva- 
tives v.  Miklosich  Etym.  Wb.  s.  v. ; 

(  klecanda  (Cech)  from  klecati  '  to  have  bent  knees ' ; 

J  kovanda  (Cech)  from  kovati  '  to  forge ' ; 

[  molenda 

These  three  words  are  proper  names. 

ludandza  (Servian)  'stultus,'  cf.  Old  Slav,  hidil  &c.  ap. 
Miklosich  op.  cit.  s.  v. 

zacependa  (Little  Russian)  'hook,'  'quarrelsome  person'; 

zmenda  (Little  Russian)  'niggard'  =  Polish  zminda, 
\fzim  '  to  hold  fast,'  '  squeeze ' ; 

chlupendrej  \  '  niggard '  (White  Russian) ;  cf.  Russ.  sku- 

skupendrej  f  peci,  Servian  skoupec  '  miser ' ;  the  Old 
Slav,  word  is  skapt '  niggard,'  Urslav.  skompti  ; 

(id.)  '  great  fool,'  cf.  Russian  durl  '  folly.'  &c. 
(dunlda  \  ^     '   *        .  , 

\     . ,   .    I  and  Miklosich  op.  cit.  s.  v.  dur- ; 
dunira)   I 

orond-  (Miklosich  Etym.  Wb.  s.  v.)  '  transaction  of  busi- 
ness,' cf.  Lit.  artidas  'meal  chest';  the  Teutonic  equivalent, 
O.  H.  G.  arunti  aranti,  A.  S.  arundjan,  Engl.  errand  shows 
an  I.  E.  t. 

Many  of  the  above  words  are  clearly  kose  forms,  a  result 
in  agreement  with  what  I  have  already  inferred  from  the 
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Greek  and  the  Sanskrit,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
language,  I  conjecture  that  the  employment  of  the  termina- 
tion in  proper  names  was  due  to  this  cause. 

The  forms  without  a  nasal  are  too .  numerous  to  be 
quoted  at  length.  A  few  are  cited  by  Brugmann  (Qrundriss, 
II.  p.  384),  and  many  more  by  Leskien,  pp.  586 — 7.  We 
may  note  the  following: — 

(1)  from  Leskien 
(a)     nouns : — 

,          [  '  inundation,'  cf.  English  '  tloat ' : 
pludis  } 

kliauda  '  error,'  from  kliuti  '  to  remain  suspended  ' ; 
grebsdas  '  chips,'  &c.,  from  grebt  '  scrape  ' ; 
pirmagimdis   '  first-born,'   from  gimti  yeve<r0ai~  gimdyti 
yevvdv :  cf.  Lett,  dfemde  '  mother ' ; 
schude  '  suture,'  from  siuti  '  to  sew.' 

(6)     adjectives : — 

pludas  '  swimming,',  cf.  pludi  supra ; 
erds  '  loose,'  from  irti  '  to  go  apart.' 

(2)  from  Miklosich  (11.  pp.  205—211  and  Etym.  Wb.) 
(a)     nouns : — 

svoboda  '  freedom  '  ]  from  a  stem  svobti  \fsvo-,  which  sup- 

svobod'i  '  freeman '  j  plies  very  numerous  derivatives  in 
all  the  Slavonic  languages ; 

lagoda  '  petulantia,'  &c.,  from  lagoti ; 

jagoda  'berry,'  cf.  Lit.  uga,  &c.,  ap.  Miklosich  s.  v.  and 
Brugm.  Grundriss*  I.  §  174  a ; 

cebada  '  step,'  from  cebati  '  to  pace  ' ; 

vrazda   }  (         .     ,  „  , 

„  7     y    enmity,  from  vraqu    enemy    ; 
vorozda  } 

pravida  'justice,'  from  pravu  'just'  ; 
goljada  '  miser,'  from  goll l  poverty  ' ; 
beseda  '  speech ' ; 

kromidt  'onion,'  cf.  Kpopvov  Lit.  kermiisze,  &c.,  ap. 
Prellwitz,  Etym.  Wb.  p.  165  ; 
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pizda  '  vulva  '  ^piz  ; 

strnad  (  sturnus,'  cf.  Miklosich  s.  v.  sternadu  ; 
zivad  (Neoslav.)  'animal,'  in  Servian  'domestic  birds,' 
from  ziv  'vivere.' 

Especially  notable  are  the  numerous  Servian  collectives 
in  -adtjadt,  such  as 
junad  'juvenci'  ; 
gr6ad  '  graeca  juventus  '  ; 
krmad  '  sues  '  ; 
zverad  '  ferae  '  ; 
cincarcad  '  zingari/ 

Though  most  common  in  this  dialect,  these  are  found 
sporadically  in  all  the  old  and  new  Slavonic  languages. 

(6)     adjectives  :  — 

sedu  (Old  Slav.)  '  can  us  '  *Jse,  cf.  Russ.  sjedoi  sjerwi,  &c.  ; 
prazdu  (Old  Slav.)  '  pregnant,'  cf.  Servian  prazan  Polish 
prozny  ; 

tvrudti  (Old  Slav.)  'durus,'  cf.  Lit.  tvirtas. 

In  general  an  inspection  of  the  examples  quoted  by 
Miklosich  reveals  a  close  analogy  between  the  employment 
of  the  t  and  d  suffixes.  Thus  the  abstracts  in  -oda,  such  as 
svoboda  '  freedom/  stand  by  the  side  of  abstracts  in  -ota,  e.g. 
lagota  '  malitia,'  milota  '  gratia/  and  very  numerous  others. 
As  the  latter  suffix  corresponds  to  the  Gk.  rrjf,  Lat.  -tas,  so 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  Greek  -£779.  Further,  we  find 
the  t,  like  d,  accompanied  by  a  nasal  in  words  such  as  N. 
Slav,  kurventa  '  ganea/  kurent  '  carnival/  trobenta  '  trumpet  '- 
Old  Slav,  traba.  The  suffix  ent  is  employed  to  denote  the 
young  of  animals,  and  in  this  use  forms  the  singulars  of  the 
collectives  in  -ad,  e.g.  Servian  tele  'calf/  coll.  pi.  telad 
'  calves.'  For  similar  employment  of  the  nt  suffix  in  Lithu- 
anian see  Leskien  p.  585  \ 

1  We  find  the  same  suffix  in  Lat.  Veientes  from  Veil,  in  the  numerous 
place,  person,  and  tribe  names  in  -entum  -entia  &c.,  as  Laurentes,  Surrentum, 
Cluentius,  Cosentia,  Ufens,  Avens,  and  extended  by  an  addition  of  -ti  in  the 
ordinary  -eiisis. 
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In  this  connection  we  cannot  pass  over  the  word  gospodi 
'  dominus,'  which  shows  a  collective  form  in  Servian  gospoda 
'domini'  and  Old  Slav,  gospoda  'guest  house'  (Miklosich 
Etyni.  Wb.  s.  v.).  The  t  appears  in  Lat.  hospet-,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  Fick's  assumption  (Idg.  W 6.4 
I.  p.  417)  of  a  primitive  stem  ghospo  (or  ghospo-)  by  the  side 
of  ghosti,  since  gospodi  and  gospoda  are  regular  derivatives 
from  such  a  stem.  The  old  derivation  of  hospes  from  hosti- 
potis,  retained  by  Stolz  Histor.  Qrammatik,  p,  98,  may 
therefore  be  abandoned. 

These  facts  seem  to  me  to  dispose  of  the  possible  sugges- 
tion that  the  Slavonic  d  here  corresponds  to  I.  E.  dh. 
Brugmann,  who  observes  (Grundriss,  n.  p.  384)  that  "d  =  vor- 
balt.-Slav.  d  scheint  nur  fur  lebedi  (s.  o.)  sicher  zu  stehen," 
himself  admits  I.  E.  d  in  zeladl  =  glans,  though  a  doubt 
would  seem  just  as  plausible  here  as  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
myself  doubt  the  existence  of  an  I.  E.  suffix  dh,  cf.  Indo- 
Iran.  isudh.  But  Brugmann,  while  allotting  a  small  space 
to  the  d-suffix,  concedes  to  the  dh  no  mention  at  all.  Con- 
sidering the  correspondences  alleged  above,  and  further  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Italic,  and,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  men- 
tion, the  Teutonic,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  d,  a  sceptical 
attitude  seems  no  longer  tenable. 


D.     Teutonic  Dialects. 

Among  the  numerous  adjectives  with  Teutonic  t  corre- 
sponding to  .1.  E.  d,  and  analogous  to  Latin  tardus  &c.,  we 
need  quote  only 

N.  H.  G.  swartz  =  I.E.  siiordos,  cf.  Lat.  sordes  and  Brugm, 
Gr*  p.  324 ; 

Engl.  halt,  Got.  halts  ' lame '  =  I.E.  koldos,  cf.  Lat.  claudus 
=  clavi\dus,  Sk.  kana  kuni  &c. ; 

N.  H.  G.  ganz  =  I.E.  ghondos,  cf.  Sk.  gh'ana  '  thick '; 

N.  H.  G.  kurz  =  0.  H.  G.  scurz  =  I.  E.  skrdos,  cf.  English 
'  short '  and  Gk.  Kvpr6<;  =  I.  E.  sfcrtos  and  Prellwitz  pp. 
169—70 ; 
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N.  H.  G.  stolz,  Norse  stoltr  =  I.E.  stoldos,  cf.  Lat.  stolidus ; 

O.  H.  G.  glanz  '  bright '  =  I.  E.  ghlondos,  cf.  Engl.  glint, 
Lat.  helvus,  Gk.  ^Xtopo?,  Sk.  /wm',  &c. ; 

A.  S.  stunt  '  dull,'  '  stupid '  =  Germ.  stunz\ 

A.  S.  hlutor  '  pure '  =  Got.  hlutrs,  Norse  hlutr. 

Some  of  the  above  words  lie  open  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  d  had  acquired  root-value  in  I.  E.  times,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  adjectives  in  -o,  not  in  -do.  A  similar  sus- 
picion might  attach  to  some  of  the  nouns  which  show  the 
same  form,  such  as  Germ,  malz,  Engl.  malt,  Engl.  'hint'  = 
Norse  heimta  (cf.  geheim),  Germ.  Ao£z=Engl.  holt  (cf.  «Xa8o9, 
&c.),  Germ,  stelze  =  Engl.  stilt,  cf.  stellen,  Germ,  boh  =  Engl. 
bolt,  Engl.  dint  from  ^dhen  and  numerous  others.  I  will  there- 
fore quote  forms  which  by  interposing  a  vowel  between  root 
and  suffix  leave  all  doubt  out  of  the  question.  Brugmann  cites 

O.H.G.  albiz  '  swan '  =  Slav,  lebedti ; 

O.H.G.  hiruz  '  hart '  =  A.S.  heorot ; 

Got.  stiviti  '  patience ' ; 

O.H.G.  fiscizzi  '  fishing '  '  fischerei ' ; 

referring  for  further  examples  of  the  last,  not  uncommon, 
type  to  Bahder  Verbal  abstract.  Ill  ff.  They  are  in  fact 
closely  connected  with  the  common  verbs  in  -ezzen,  A.S.  -ettan 
-etan,  Got.  -atjan,  and  need  no  further  exemplification.  But 
there  are  certain  isolated  words  to  be  added  to  Brugmann's 
list.  These  are 

(1)    names  of  animals,  plants  &c. ; 

Germ,  ameise  '  ant '  =  Engl.  emmet,  O.H.D.  ameiza,  A.S. 
cemette,  usually  connected  with  Germ,  emsig,  Eogl.  empty  (cf. 
Kluge  s.  vv.  and  Noreen  Urgerm.  Lautlehre  pp.  52,  85,  92) ; 

O.H.G.  araweiz  '  pea '  =  A.S.  erit,  Germ,  erbse,  cf.  Latin 
ervum  and  Kluge  s.v.  Noreen,  p.  92  ; 

O.H.G.  hornaz  '  hornet '  =  A.S.  hyrnet,  M.H.G.  horniz, 
N.H.G.  hornisse,  cf.  Lat.  crabro  and  Kluge  s.v.,  Noreen 
pp.  52,  64  and  Brugm.  Gr.2  I.  p.  567  ; 

O.H.G.  ganazzo  =  A.S.  ganot,  Engl.  gannet  and  gander, 
from  the  root  of  ^v,  hamsa  &c.,  in  which  the  s  appears  to  be 
suffixal,  see  Kluge  s.v.  Gans  ; 
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O.H.G.  gamiza  =  A.S.  hind  —  Gk.  /ce/u-a?,  ace.  to  Noreen 
pp.  133  and  152,  but?  If  Sk.  camara  is  really,  as  Noreen 
suggests,  herewith  connected,  the  root  is  kern,  not  qem  ; 

A.S.  ofet  =  O.H.G.  obaz  =  Germ,  obst  '  fruit ' ;  of.  Kluge 
s.v. ; 

O.H.G.  chrebazo  =  Germ,  krebse,  Engl.  crab  &c.,  cf. 
Kluge  s.v. ; 

O.H.G.  binuz  '  rushes  '  =  A.S.  beonet,  Engl.  '  bentgrass ' 
Germ,  binse,  cf.  Kluge  s.v. ; 

A.S.  hnit  =  Germ.  niz  =  Gk.  KoviSes  (Noreen  p.  132),  cf. 
levity,  Celt,  knidd  (Stokes  in  Fick  Idg.  Wb.4  n.  p.  95); 

A.S.  efete  'newt'; 

A.S.  ilfetu  '  swan  '  =  O.H.G.  albiz  &c. ; 

A.S.  ilnetu  '  domesticus  sus '  ? 

O.H.G.  erizzi  aruzzi  =  Germ.  erz\ 

On  Engl.  and  A.S.  linnet  v.  p.  138. 

(2)    names  of  abstracts  and  the  like; 

O.H.G.  mahalazi  '  causa/  from  mahalon  '  spondere'; 
Got.  aglaitei  '  wantonness  '  from  agls  '  wanton  '; 
A.S.  bcernete  '  burning,'  rdvete  '  rowing/  cenette  '  solitude  ' 
&c.; 

A.S.  freot  '  freedom  '  ; 

A.S.  fyeowet  '  servitus/  =  O.H.G.  diuwizi,  from  ]nus  '  serf.' 

The  Gothic  \riwadw  shows  I.E.  t. 

A.S.  eofot  '  debt/  '  crime ' ; 

A.S.  sweofot '  sleep ' ; 

A.S.  nirwet  '  narrowness ' ; 

Engl.  dimmet  '  dimness  ' ; 

Engl.  lent  =  A.S.  lencten,  O.H.G.  lengiz  and  lengo  '  ver ' ; 

Got.  andanumts,  from  anda-niman  '  reception.' 

(3)     collectives  and  kindred  words; 

O.H.G.  himilazi  '  laquearia/  see  Graff  Sprachschatz  iv. 
p.  944 ; 

A.S.  }>iccet  '  thicket/  \yrnet '  thornbush/  stan-hiwet '  place 
for  hewing  stones  ' ; 
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A.S.  elmet  '  forest  of  elms/  cf.  Kluge  Nominate  Stamm- 
bildungslehre  p.  36. 

On  gesteinze  &c.  v.  infra  p.  144. 

(4)     the  adjective. 

O.H.G.  emiz  emaz  'industrious'  '  persistent  '  =  O.  Ice- 
landic lamtr,  name  of  a  people,  cf.  Noreen  pp.  52  and  85, 
Kluge  p.  65. 

(5)     Names  of  places,  of  uncertain  etymology,  e.g. 

Engl.  Kennet  (A.S.  Cynete),  Thanet  (A.S.  Ipanet),  Emmet. 
Note  especially  O.H.G.  Wormaz  (Vormatia),  M.  H.  G. 
Wormez,  the  town  of  Worms. 

The  above  is  a  fairly  extensive  list  of  words  which  are 
open  to  no  question.  How  many  of  the  numerous  English 
nouns  in  -et,  such  as  strumpet,  bucket,  belong  here,  must  be 
left  to  others  to  determine,  since  in  the  cases  where  no 
Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Teutonic  form  is  found  the  termination 
may  generally  be  Norman1.  The  large  proportion  of  animal 
and  plant  names  in  the  above  confirms  our  previous  observa- 
tions regarding  the  Sanskrit  and  Slavonic  analogies.  In 
the  word  linnet  A.S.  linete  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  t 
as  a  kose  suffix,  since  the  word  is  clearly  a  shortened  form  of 
line-twige  or  line-twigle,  which  has  the  same  sense :  cf.  Germ. 
hdnfling  and  Lat.  carduelis. 

As  regards  derivation,  the  A.S.  nouns  in  -et  are  plainly, 
like  the  Latin  adjectives  in  -dus  and  the  Greek  forms  in  -80, 
deverbal.  This  appears  from  the  occurrence  of  groups,  such 
as 

nearu  '  narrow,'  nirwan  '  confine,'  nirwet '  narrowness ' ; 

sice  '  sigh,'  sican  '  to  sigh,'  sicet  .  ,  , 

>  '  a  sigh, 
sicettung  J 

sicettan  '  to  sigh '  ; 

rum  '  space,'  '  spacious,'  ryman  '  to  make  roomy,'  rymet 
'  space,'  '  extension ' ; 

1  Ferret  is  said  to  be  Low  Latin.     The  verb  fidget  is  an  extended  form  of 
fidge.     What  of  midget  and  midge  ? 
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swefan  '  to  sleep,'  sweofot '  sleep ' ; 

Ipeowan  '  to  serve,'  \eowot  '  servitude ' ; 

and  it  is  especially  clear  in  oncelet  '  lightning '  from  the 
compound  verb  oncelan  '  to  kindle.'  The  transition  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete  sense  is  well  illustrated  in 
nirwet  '  narrowness '  and  '  a  narrow  place,'  and  stan-hiwet  '  a 
place  for  stone-hewing.' 

Forms  with  a  nasal  are  present  also  in  the  Teutonic 
field  and,  though  I  must  here  again  write  with  reserve,  the 
examples  certainly  seem  worthy  of  quotation  and  may 
perhaps  be  further  examined  by  specialists.  Most  of  them 
will  be  found  quoted  in  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik 
under  suffix  NT.  In  the  first  place,  the  oldest  O.H.G. 
records  supply  us  with  numerous  names  in  -anzo  -enzo  -inzo, 
and  the  corresponding  feminines  with  -anza  &c.  Such  are 
Slouganzo,  Reg  enzo,  Rihhenza :  Graff  (Althochdeutsch. 
Sprachschatz)  gives  among  others  Abinzo  as  a  variant  of 
Ebbo  Ebizo  Ebilo  Ebbero.  Now  by  the  side  of  these  are 
found  cases  without  a  nasal,  as  the  just-quoted  Ebizo  and 
Winizo  =  Winifred.  For  further  examples  cf.  Pott  Per- 
sonennamen  I,  pp.  122  sqq.  Similar  cases  appear  to  exist 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  where  we  find  for  instance  the  town  of 
Dartmouth  or  Dertamuya  also  bearing  the  name  Derenta- 
mupa1.  I  suspect  that  in  Bregentford,  the  old  name  of 
Brentford,  we  have  a  similar  form,  and  that  many  German 
place-names  in  -tz  and  -nz  are  of  like  etymology.  Now 
Grimm,  who  has  already  II.  p.  223  (ed.  1)  compared  the 
Teutonic  t  suffix  with  the  S  of  pnrra^ew  &c.,  finds  in  the  d 
of  these  names  a  correspondence  with  the  Greek  patronymics 
in  -S?;? :  and  Pott,  who  contests  this  suggestion,  urges  against 
it  no  substantial  reason.  I  hold  therefore  that  the  connection 
of  the  German  z  with  the  Greek  8  is  a  plausible  one,  especially 
as  the  same  d  is  now  recognized  in  Latin,  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  nasalized  forms  as  a  class 
apart :  we  must  bring  them  into  relation  with  the  Sanskrit 
names  in  -anda. 

1  A  curiously  exact  parallel  to  this  exists  in  Dartford  and  Darenth,  on 
the  river  Darent  in  Kent. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Among  the  words  which  Grimm 
quotes  are  many,  indeed  there  is  a  whole  class,  which  are  not 
proper  names,  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  good  reason  for 
citing  them  here.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the  verbs  in 
-enzen  found  in  early  and  late  High  German  dialects  '  to 
express  similarity  of  taste  and  smell '  or  the  like.  Grimm 
cites  O.H.G.  navenzon  '  cavillari,'  M.H.G.  snarrenzen  (garrire?) 
in  snarrenzaere,  N.H.G.  bockenzen  judenzen  kupferenzen 
rauchenzen  wildenzen.  One,  faulenzen  '  to  be  idle '  with 
the  noun  faulenzer,  has  found  its  way  into  the  modern 
literary  language,  and  although  Kluge  in  treating  of  this 
word  (Et.  Wb.  s.  faul),  which  he  describes  as  '  erst  friih  nhd.,' 
derives  the  suffix  from  the  Latin  -entia,  there  are  serious 
considerations  which  make  against  this  explanation.  What 
of  the  O.H.G.  forms  ?  Are  these  also  influenced  by  the 
Latin  ?  This  would  be,  I  imagine,  less  probable,  though 
considering  their  fewness  it  might  be  an  acceptable  explana- 
tion. But  two  facts  seem  to  me  to  weigh  very  strongly 
against  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  High  German  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dialects  very  commonly  employ  the  non- 
nasalized  verbs  in  -azen  -ezen  -ettan  -etan  with  the  same 
intensive  signification.  Thus  we  have  H.G.  atmazan 
'  breathe,'  juwazan  'jubilare/  worfazan  'jactare,'  A.S.haletan 
'salutare,'  gaffetan  '  deridere,'  hopetan  '  saltare'  &c.,  and  this 
formation  also  survives  in  the  modern  dialects.  Secondly, 
we  have  instances  of  both  nasalized  and  non-nasalized  forms 
from  the  same  stem.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  droppetan 
'  stillare  '  is  identical  with  the  O.H.G.  trophazjan,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  latter  there  exists  a  noun  trophinza  'a  drop.' 
Viscenza  '  piscatura,'  again,  is  by  Grimm  plausibly  inferred 
from  the  modern  fischenze,  and  we  find  a  fisgizzi  and  fisgazzi 
with  the  same  meaning,  while  snarrenzen  (supra)  has  nt  cor- 
responding to  the  t  of  snort1.  The  termination  nt  is  also 
instanced  by  Grimm  in  the  A.S.  racenta  '  a  chain,'  cf.  also 
rucete  and  racca  'cord'  and  O.H.G.  rahhinza,  Icel.  rekendr, 


1  We  find  the  uasal  in  primary  forms  also,  as  A.  S.  sprintan,  0.  H.  G. 
sprinzan  by  the  side  of  sprizan. 
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and  we  may  add  yeofento  (pi.)  'theft1,'  and  perhaps  Norse 
kofenta  or  kaventa  '  small  beer.'  The  supposition  of  a  Latin 
origin  for  the  suffix  in  these  cases  seems  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Grimm  has  already  pointed  out  the  obvious  con- 
nection between  the  nasalized  and  non-nasalized  forms,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  this  can  in  fact  be  overlooked.  But  in  that 
case  the  Greek  Ka\tvSeofj,ai  &c.  are  at  once  called  to  mind. 

The  vowel  preceding  the  t  in  the  above  Teutonic 
examples  varies  :  we  find  a  e  i  u  ai,  and  the  absence  of  a 
vowel  in  such  forms  as  holt  halt  &c.  and  Old  Norse  forms 
bugta  '  inclinare  '  and  the  like.  The  suffixal  vowel  following 
the  d  varies.  Stiviti  fiscizzi  &c.  appear  to  be  10  stems,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  bcernete  ligete 
&c.  In  the  Gothic  aglaitei  we  have  probably  a  nasal  exten- 
sion of  an  I.E.  -di.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ilfetu  '  swan  '  corre- 
sponds in  suffix  with  the  Slavonic  and  Proto-Greek  collectives 
in  -da,  and  for  this  reason  I  suspect  that  it  originally  bore 
a  collective  sense.  But  the  further  investigation  of  these 
points  I  must  leave  to  more  competent  scholars.  The 
origin  of  the  consonant  and  its  occasional  accompaniment 
by  a  nasal  seem  to  be  definitely  made  clear. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  §  than  by  quoting  a 
sentence  from  Grimm's  Grammar  in.  p.  342  of  the  first 
edition,  retained  in  the  latest :  "  Could  not  the  n  be  a 
mere  nasal  and  inserted?  compare  fisg-izi,  fisc-izi  with 
fisc-enza;  troph-ezen  with  troph-enza,  in  general  the  above 
cited  verbs  -azan  -ezen  with  those  in  -enzen,  although  the 
former  have  not  exactly  the  same  reference  to  smell  and 
taste." 

E.     Iranian,  Armenian,  Celtic. 

The  Iranian  dialects  exhibit  a  few  words  containing  a 
primary  suffix  d.  Such  are  qabd-  'put  to  sleep'  (\/qap), 
\raozd-  'cause  to  howl'  (\ltyrus),  ghzhrad-  ' flow '  =  ghzhar-, 
hazd-  '  rob '  =  haz-,  frdd-  '  demand '  =  frd,  varezd-  '  work,' 
marezd  (Sk.  mrd)  '  pardon.'  A  nasalized  form  morend  from 
mar  has  been  already  quoted :  cf.  also  Spiegel,  Alterdnische 
1  For  the  sense  cf.  the  non-nasalized  bcernete  ' burning '  revete  'rowing'  &c. 
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Sprachen,  pp.  126 — 7.  Of  course  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
Iranian  d  here  represents  I.E.  d,  and  again  this  consonant  is 
often  connected  by  scholars  with  the  root  da  (v.  Williams- 
Jackson,  Avesta  Grammar,  p.  190,  §§  691 — 2),  which  is  how- 
ever only  a  conjecture.  With  qabd,  cf.  A.S.  sweofot.  Of 
the  d  as  a  secondary  suffix,  I  can  quote  no  examples  except 
the  above  cited  kamereda :  but  this  may  be  due  to  the 
character  of  the  Avestan  writings,  if,  as  I  contend,  the  use 
of  the  suffix  was  a  peculiarity  of  familiar  speech.  How  little 
should  we  know  of  it  in  Sanskrit,  if  we  depended  for  informa- 
tion upon  the  Veda  alone !  It  is  possible  that  a  careful 
study  of  Justi's  Iranisches  Namenbuch  might  prove  in  this 
respect  remunerative  ;  but  the  linguistic  equipment  required 
for  this  purpose  is  enormous  and  quite  beyond  my  command. 

The  Armenian  has  apparently,  in  addition  to  the  proeth- 
nic  said  (Arm.  airt),  only  three  instances  of  the  d-suffix,  viz. 
cnaut  =  cin-aut  'cheek,'  cf.  <yevo<;  yi'dOos,  &c.,  haut  'herd,' 
cf.  TroSv,  and  ciraut  from  cil  '  blade,'  '  stalk.'  According  to 
Hlibschmann,  Armen.  Gramm.  pp.  456 — 7,  468,  these  are 
stems  in  -ti  corresponding  to  I.E  -di. 

With  the  Celtic  dialects  I  do  not  pretend  to  deal. 
From  Stokes'  Urkeltischer  Sprachschatz  I  have  already  cited 
kroudos  =  Lat.  crudus,  and  krundos  =  Sk.  kundala.  We  may 
also  note  surdos  '  bright,'  cf.  Lat.  serenus,  as  a  parallel  to 
tardus,  jada  &c.  Other  words,  such  as  spundos  '  stake,'  cf. 
Germ,  spiess,  have  a  d  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  '  root.' 
In  general  the  suffixes  d  and  nd  appear  to  be  extremely 
widespread  in  the  Celtic  languages,  and  may  repay  a  future 
enquiry.  For  the  present  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
original  d  and  t  (cf.  Brugm.  Grundriss  II.  p.  384)  must 
restrict  the  discussion  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  to  speci- 
alists in  Celtic  philology. 
» 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  examination  of  material  we 
have,  as  I  imagine,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  an  I.E. 
primary  and  secondary  d-  suffix  in  three  classes  of  forms,  (1) 
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non-thematic  forms  in  -d,  (2)  thematic  forms  in  -do,  (3) 
nasalized  forms.  We  may  now  consider  their  relations  from 
a  more  general  point  of  view. 

The  second  type  needs  no  further  discussion.  It  seems 
to  persist  unchanged  in  the  Latin  tardus  and  stolidus  and  the 
Greek  cr^eSov  xpo/MaBos  /co/jLtSij. 

The  first  type  exists  in  a  few  Sanskrit  nouns  such  as 
drsad  and  pdrsad,  and  in  large  classes  of  Greek  nouns  and 
adjectives  ending  with  -a?  and  -i<?.  Which  language,  if 
either,  is  the  better  representative  of  the  parent  language, 
and  what  was  the  primitive  employment  of  the  stem  1 
The  Latin  examples  are  too  few  and  too  scattered  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  solution  of  the  question. 

The  Greek  speaks,  as  regards  the  adjectives,  with  an 
uncertain  sound,  since  by  restricting  them  to  the  feminine 
gender  it  seems  to  suggest  that  they  are  really  substantives. 
As  regards  the  nouns,  we  find  (1)  a  collective  sense  in  some 
words  such  as  <j>v\\d<s  and  \t6ds,  and  the  numerals  such  as 
rpid?,  (2)  a  diminutive  sense  in  \i6ds  vijais  &c.  (whence  the 
extensions  -ISiov,  -vSpiov,  -v\\iov),  (3)  an  abstract,  some- 
times collective,  sense  in  epi?  a-rda-is  rvpavvi?  &c.,  (4)  an 
individual  sense  in  Bpo-T/fc  'A/j/m?  &c. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  worth  while  to 
consider  the  indication  supplied  by  the  Sanskrit  pair  of 
words  pdrsad  '  a  sect '  '  assembly,'  and  pasanda  '  a  member 
of  a  sect,'  the  etymology  of  which  has  been  discussed  above. 
The  assumption  of  I.E.  collectives  in  -d  derives  no  further 
direct  support  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  such  a  supposition  has 
many  things  to  recommend  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  very  prevalent  formation  of  I.E. 
feminine  collectives  has  been  made  as  certain  as  any 
linguistic  phenomenon  by  Johannes  Schmidt's  '  Pluralbildung 
der  Neutra.'  A  good  example  is  the  Greek  Trerpa  as  com- 
pared with  7T6T/90?,  and  this  particular  suffix  a  is  the  most 
frequently  employed  of  all  in  the  formation  of  the  very 
numerous  collectives  of  the  Slavonic  dialects  (Miklosich  II. 
pp.  52,  3).  "  The  plural  is  often  replaced  by  collectives,  Old 
Slav,  bratrija  (typarpLa)  '  fratres,'  gospoda  'domini'"  (id.  IV 
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p.  43).  "  Many  substantives  are  regarded  as  collectives, 
their  singular  replacing  the  plural,  Old  Slav,  biserfi  ovadu  " 
(id.  p.  44).  In  Celtic  dialects  also,  as  we  learn  from  Zeuss 
Gramm.  Celt.2  pp.  294,  5,  this  was  a  common  phenomenon. 

From  the  Teutonic  I  have  quoted  the  A.S.  elmet  '  elm 
forest '  and  piccet  '  thicket,'  and  O.H.G.  himilazi  'laquearia.' 
Kluge,  who  cites  the  first  of  these  words  (Stammbildungslehre 
p.  36),  refers  also  to  certain  forms  of  the  type  gebeinze  = 
gebeine,  which  are  collected  by  Bech  in  Germania  x.  395, 
XIV.  431,  xxii.  290.  Examples  are  gekornze  =  korn,  gebeinze 
=  M.L.G.  gebenete,  getierze  =  tieren.  The  wonderful  sagacity 
of  Grimm  had  noted  this  type  long  ago  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Grammar,  n.  p.  526.  From  the  examples  which  he 
gives  we  can  see  that  the  collective  sense  resides,  not  as 
might  be  supposed  in  the  prefix  ge-,  but  in  the  termination. 
For  we  have  forms  lacking  this  prefix,  such  as  Frisian 
benete  '  bones  '=  gebeinze,  M.L.D.  wurmte  =  gewurmze,  derete 
(under  ete)  =  getierze,  forms  analogous  to  the  A.S.  elmet  and 
O.H.G.  himilazi  above.  The  latter  word  is  also  found  with 
the  prefix  in  gihimilzi  (Graff,  Althochdeutsch.  Sprachschatz 
IV.  p.  944),  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  careful  examination  of 
Graffs  work  would  reveal  many  similar  cases1. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  we  may  quote  an  interesting 
example  of  the  collective  use  of  the  abstracts  freot  '  freedom  ' 
and  peowcet  '  slavery.'  In  the  Leges  Anglo-Scuconicae  ed. 
Wilkins  1721  p.  143,  Leges  Cnuti  66,  we  read 

and  5?/  we  sceolon  medmian  and  $esceadlic  to  daelan  ylde 
and  yeo'jope,  welan  and  wcedle,  freot  and  peowcet,  haele  and 
unhcele. 

Et  turn  debemus  mediare  ac  discrete  erogare  senectuti  et 
juventuti,  diviti  et  pauperi,  libero  et  servo,  sano  et  infirmo. 

Here  we  find  freot  and  peowcet  (=  Urgerm.  piuwati),  as 
well  as  the  t  stem  360307,  employed  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  in  Latin  we  find  servitus  for  servi,  cf.  0.  Slav,  rabu  i 
svobode  =  servo  et  libero  ap.  Miklosich  iv.  p.  6  §  5. 

1  To  the  kindness  of  Professor  Kern  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
Dutch  examples:  gehemelte  and  verhemelte  'roof,'  'canopy,'  geboomte  'trees,' 
geboefte  ' rogues, '  gesternte  'stars.' 
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The  collective  sense  seems  to  me  to  reappear  in  the 
Greek  'EAAa?  and  the  tribe  names  such  as  'AKafjtavris. 
Why  should  we  supply  777  with  the  former  and  </>uX?/ 
with  the  latter  ?  It  seems  likely  that  <f>v\rj,  which  does 
not  appear  in  Homer,  has  supplanted  <j)v\ov  owing  to  the 
influence  of  these  very  names.  'EXXa?  plainly  meant  not '  the 
land  of  Hellas,'  but  '  the  Hellenic  world/  originally  '  the 
community  of  the  r/EAA,ot.'  The  whole  analogy  of  ancient 
civilization,  in  which  the  tribe,  and  not  the  land,  forms 
the  effective  unity,  is  in  favour  of  this  explanation.  Thus 
we  find  from  Miklosich  IV.  p.  46  that  "the  plural  or  the 
collective  of  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  denotes  the 
land  inhabited  by  them."  So  in  old  German,  cf.  Grimm  n. 
p.  289.  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  the  collectives  in  -waru, 
e.g.  burhwaru  ceasterwaru,  denoting  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town.  A  similar  use  of  the  plural  of  tribe-names  is  found 
in  Sanskrit,  e.g.  Bharatah,  and  in  the  classical  languages, 
e.g.  Delphi,  and  elsewhere. 

I  conceive  therefore  that  the  collective  sense  was  the 
original  denotation  of  the  consonant  d-  stems,  and  although 
in  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  forms  with  extended  suffix, 
e.g.  himilazi  (=  -diom),  other  factors  such  as  the  neuter 
gender  (cf.  Zend  mereyem  '  wild  fowl.'  v.  mereya  '  a  wild 
bird'  &c.  ap.  Kluge  op.  cit.  §  73)  may  have  cooperated, 
yet  originally  the  d  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  required 
notion,  no  less  than  the  diminutive  notion  in  vt]<rL<;  &c., 
which  later  required  the  expanded  suffixes  -iSiov,  -vSpiov, 
-v&Xiov  (v\\iov). 

I  will  waste  no  words  in  further  proof  of  the  close  kinship 
of  the  collective  and  the  abstract  signification.  '  Das  Edel ' 
means  -both  '  nobility '  and  '  the  nobility,'  and  we  find  the 
same  double  sense  in  the  French  '  noblesse,'  in  the  Greek 
<j)vytj,  in  the  Latin  civitas,  and  universally.  To  the  Latin 
collective  senatus  corresponds  a  Lithuanian  senative  '  old  age/ 
And  thus  with  the  d  suffix  we  find  e/H?,  Tvpavvis  meaning 
'strife'  and  'faction/  'despotism'  and  'dynasty';  cf.  cnda-is 
and  factio,  and  v.  Giles  Manual  of  Comp.  Phil.  §  293. 

We    must,    however,    offer    some    explanation    of    the 
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individual  meaning  of  the  suffix  in  names  such  as 
and  the  adjectival  application  in  i/o/ia?  opeids  and  the  like. 
To  the  former  analogies  of  a  general  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
the  employment  of  such  collectives  as  bursche  youth  geknihti, 
some  of  which  are  instanced  by  Kluge  op.  cit.  §  73.  But  a 
closer  parallel  is  seen  in  such  expressions  as  the  German 
frauenzimmer  and  damenzimmer  and  the  Sanskrit  darah 
parivarah  parigrahah  for  '  woman  '  or  '  wife.'  In  ancient 
times  the  woman  was  conceded  neither  individuality  nor 
personal  name.  Every  daughter  of  a  Julius  was  a  Julia, 
and  the  '  female  belongings  '  of  a  Bpur?;?  would  be  Bpto-^iV 
That  there  should  be  but  one  was  a  matter  merely  of  fact. 
A  further  circumstance  would  assist  the  transition  from  the 
collective  to  the  particular  denotation.  Collectives  are  often 
employed  in  a  sort  of  amplifying  plural.  In  Latin,  for 
instance,  frons  means  properly  'foliage'  as  opposed  to  folium 
*  leaf,'  and  yet  the  plural  frondes  is  often  employed  :  and 
similarly  "  in  the  more  recent  Old  Slav,  records  and  in  living 
Slavonic  languages  the  collectives  are  not  seldom  used  in  the 
plural"  (Miklosich  iv.  p.  45).  In  this  way  too  the  women 
of  Bpio-^9  might  be  denoted  politely  as  Bpio-tjtBes,  where 
Bpto-^t?  would  suffice,  and  as  this  is  doubtless  the  way 
in  which  '  youth  '  attained  an  individual  signification,  I 
consider  that  the  individual  name  Bpia-rj'fc  had  a  like  de- 
velopment. 

The  term  '  collective  '  must  not,  we  may  note,  be  taken 
as  necessarily  implying  a  collection  of  already  conceived 
individuals.  In  many  cases  the  group  presents  itself  first, 
and  so  we  find  it  natural  that  in  Arabic  (Wright  Arabic 
Grammar3  I.  p.  147  c)  many  individual  names  of  trees  and 
the  like  are  derived  from  the  collectives,  as  tamratun  '  a 
date-palm  '  from  tanirun  '  the  species  date-palm.'  Thus  I 
would  account  for  the  gender  of  Greek  and  Latin  tree 
names,  such  as  Bpv<t  <f)rjy6<;  pinus,  as  originally  denoting  the 
group,  and  I  note  that  in  Sanskrit  we  find  many  pairs, 
such  as  nala  m.  '  water-lily  '  and  nalini  f.  '  cluster  of 
water-lilies.'  The  island  names,  again,  such  as  ij  'PoSo? 
{on  which  cf.  Fick  B.  B.  xxn.  p.  31),  I  would  now  regard 
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not  as  kurznamen  for  ij  'PoSovya-os  &c.,  but  as  collectives,  cf. 
rd  Wvpa,  rd  ®epjj,a  and  similar  place  names. 

The  adjectival  employment  of  8-  stems  might  be  re- 
garded as  primitive  (the  variation  of  thematic  and  non- 
thematic  being  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  I.E.  suffixes) 
but  for  the  almost  complete  restriction  to  the  feminine 
gender,  which  is  inexplicable  on  this  hypothesis.  It  may 
be  due  in  part  to  apposition,  which  is  a  very  common 
substitute  for  the  use  of  adjectives  in  the  Slavonic 
languages  (Miklosich  Gramm.  IV.  p.  3)  :  but  I  ascribe  it  in 
the  main  to  confusion  with  the  thematic  adjectives  in  -So. 
The  varying  form  of  stem  in  avatcr-  and  dvafco-,  <j)v\aK- 
and  <f>v\aic6-  will  readily  recur  to  mind  ;  but  we  have 
a  specific  instance  in  the  word  tc\d$os,  whose  feminine 
gender  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  non-thematic  stem 


The  occasional  diminutive  sense  of  the  B-  suffix  in 
and  the  like  is  probably  ancient,  since  we  find  the 
Slavonic  collectives  in  -adu  commonly  used  of  young 
•creatures  (Miklosich  op.  cit.  p.  209).  It  seems  to  be  a  casual 
variety  of  the  individual  use. 

Coming  now  to  the  nasalized  suffix,  I  renounce  at  once 
all  attempt  to  explain  its  origin.  Practically  all  the  con- 
sonant suffixes  are  found  both  with  and  without  this  nasal, 
which  therefore  requires  a  general  explanation.  Whether 
it  be  in  origin  a  case  termination,  as  plausibly  suggested  by 
Mr  Horton-Smith,  whose  view  is  accepted  by  Prellwitz 
(Am.  J.  Phil.  xvm.  p.  445),  I  prefer  to  leave  here  un  dis- 
cussed. As  regards  the  employment  of  the  -ndo  suffix,  if  we 
allow  a  due  weight  to  that  language,  the  Latin,  in  which  it 
continued  to  be  regularly  employed,  we  shall  ascribe  to  it  a 
prevailingly  adjective  meaning,  although  the  neuter  (viden- 
dum)  or  the  feminine  (calendae)  might  without  difficulty 
assume  the  force  of  nouns  (cf.  Kopi&r)).  In  Sanskrit  also 
we  have  quoted  a  few  adjectives.  The  most  interesting 
phases  of  its  use  however  are  (1)  with  an  apparently  diminu- 
tive or  kose  sense  in  kamandalu  gikhanda,  cf.  Lat.  coxendix, 
Slav,  durinda,  (2)  in  proper  names.  How  closely  these  two 
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uses  hang  together  needs  no  illustration  ;  but  we  may  quote 
from  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  to  show  that  what  has 
been  suggested  to  us  from  other  sources  had  already  been 
forced  upon  that  greatest  authority  in  the  Teutonic  field. 
We  read  : — 

III.  p.  693  (after  quotation  of  names  such  as  Regizo 
Theginzo) 

"  In  connection  with  these  important  formations  we  have 
further  to  observe  that, 

(a)  since  proper  names  have  preserved  for  us  much  that  is 
ancient  in  roots,  flexion,  and  forms  in  general,  we  may  assume 
that  in  this  O.H.G.  z  and  Sax.  t  we  have  the  trace  of  a 
diminutive  of  far  greater  frequency  in  the  primitive  times. 
The  frequentatives  in  -atjan,  -azan  (il.  217,  218)  must  be 
regarded  in  this  connection. 

(6)  the  unquestionably  diminutive  sense  of  this  z  and  t 
follows  from  the  fact  that  we  constantly  find  other  diminutive 
forms  likewise  employed  in  compounded  proper  names... 

(d)  some  traces  perhaps  betray  the  fact  that  beside  proper 
names  some  other  compounds  have  diminutives  formed  in  the 
same  way"  (and  he  mentions  in  particular  schulze  and  gotze). 

The  identity  of  the  Greek  diminutive  &  with  the  Teutonic 
t  is  upheld  in.  pp.  698,  9,  and  I  am  therefore  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  use  of  the  nd  suffix  to  form  I.E.  proper  names 
has  something  in  its  favour  beyond  the  mere  occurrence  of  a 
few  words  such  as  Theginzo  and  Markandeya.  The  suffix 
has  no  trace  of  a  collective  sense,  and  I  suggest  accordingly 
that  in  primitive  times  Darad  would  mean  '  the  Dara  tribe/ 
while  the  individual  would  be  styled  *Dara  or — in  kose  form — 
*Daranda.  Accordingly,  if  these  views  are  sound,  we  have 
attained  to  the  recognition  of  a  new  kose  suffix,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  offered  not  indeed  a  new  (see  Roby  Lot. 
Gr.  II.  p.  Ixxxiv.),  but  a  renovated  and,  I  hope,  improved 
explanation  of  the  gerund  and  gerundive. 
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Postscript  to  p.  108  supra,  paragraph  2. 

I  now  find  a  proof  of  the  use  of  d  as  a  Rose  termina- 
tion in  Hemacandra's  Prakrit  Grammar  IV.  429,  cited  by 
Mr  Tawney  in  his  translation  of  the  Prabandhacintamani, 
p.  144,  n.  4.  The  Sutra  states  that  in  the  ApabhramQa 
dialect  the  suffix  ada  could  be  added  without  change  in  the 
sense,  e.  g.  in  mahu  kamtaho  be  dosada  =  mama  kdntasya 
dvau  dosau  'my  lover  has  two  failings.'  The  Prabandha- 
cintamani has  Hemada  used  contemptuously  for  Hemacandra 
and  sevada  (Hindi  sevada)  =  sevaka. 
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INTKODUCTION. 


THE  fragment  of  an  Old  Danish  MS  which  is  here 
exhibited  in  a  collotype  reproduction,  and  is  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  University  Library  as  Add.  MS  3827 ^  was 
acquired  by  the  University  Librarian,  Mr  F.  Jenkinson,  on 
the  26th  of  June  1897,  at  the  Ashbumham  sale  of  that 
year,  being  described  in  the  sale-catalogue,  under  No.  453,  as 
Old  Saxon.  We  received  it  with  the  whole  of  its  first 
page  glued  to  the  inside  of  the  rough  board-cover  of  a 
Latin  Bible  printed  at  Venice  1519,  8°.  This  book  has 
come  to  us  in  its  original  binding  which  must  date  from 
a  time  very  little  later  than  that  at  which  the  book  itself 
was  printed.  In  order  to  protect  title  and  colophon  against 
rough  usage  by  the  heavy  cover,  the  binder  took  two  pairs 
of  connected  leaves  of  vellum  and  bound  them  up  with  the 
book  to  do  service  as  stop-leaves  in  front  and  at  the  back, 
our  fragment  occupying  the  latter  position. 

The  couple  that  did  the  protective  service  in  front,  and 
is  now  Univ.  Lib.  Add.  MS  3827 2,  contains  portions  of  the 
Latin  Elucidarius  of  Honorius  Augustodunensis.  Each  leaf 
is  written  in  a  different  hand,  but  both  handwritings,  I  take 
it,  are  of  Danish  origin.  The  first  hand  reminds  one  in 
certain  points,  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the  d — looking 
like  t  and  1  (ti)  run  together— of  that  of  the  A.  M.  No.  24,  4°, 
a  xmth  cent,  fragment  of  the  Sealand  Law  of  K.  Waldemar  II. 
The  handwriting  on  the  second  leaf  is  somewhat  later,  but 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  same  scribal  school  as  that  of  the 
first.  The  text  of  the  first  leaf,  compared  with  that  of  the 
JSlacidarium  printed  in  Migne's  Patrol,  torn.  CLXXII,  covers 

12 — 2 
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col.  118835  (beg.):  antris ;  unde  dicitur...to  col.  11404:  sed 
per  omnia  (end).  The  second  leaf  takes  in  col.  1152^  (beg.): 
pertierint,  laudandi  sunt...to  col.  115442:  homo  etenim,  cum 
sit  corporeus  (end). 

From  about  1520  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  fragments 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Bible.  But  as  to  the  history  of 
this  book  I  have  no  information  beyond  the  fact  that  names 
of  owners  happen  to  be  inscribed,  in  sixteenth  century  hand- 
writings, on  the  title-page ;  at  top 

Antonij 
Henrici  sum  osier ani  frisij  et  amicorum, 

the  second  line  drawn  through  with  a  pen,  perhaps  in 
evidence  of  change  of  ownership  from  Henricus  to  Antonius; 
at  bottom  :  sum  Herberti  Henrici  1595  12  mart.  Who  these 
Frisians  were  I  have  no  means  even  of  guessing. 

After  hesitating  for  a  long  time  whether  to  attempt 
.detaching  a  whole  page,  strongly  glued  to  a  rough  and 
partly  leather-covered  board,  the  Librarian  at  length  decided, 
in  the  course  of  last  summer,  to  run  the  risk,  and  so  success- 
fully was  the  delicate  task  performed  that  no  damage  was 
done  to  the  writing  of  our  fragment,  only  a  few  words  of  the 
first  page  and  a  few  letters  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
being  left  illegible  through  irremovable  leather  stains. 

In  the  binding  of  the  Bible  our  fragment  sustained  a 
considerable  amount  of  damage ;  on  the  right-hand  side  both 
leaves  lost  a  strip  wide  enough  to  accommodate  perhaps  as 
many  as  twelve  consecutive  letters  of  text.  But  the  number 
of  lines  (27)  on  a  page  of  the  original  from  which  the  frag- 
ment was  torn,  is  here  preserved  practically  intact,  only  the 
last  lines  on  each  page  having  suffered  a  slight  injury  from 
the  binder's  plough.  In  my  further  remarks  I  refer  to  the 
fragment  as  D. 

The  contents  of  D,  which  is  written  in  the  dialect  of 
Jutland,  and  dates  from  the  period  which  Danish  philologists 
designate  as  that  of  Older  Danish  and  limit  to  the  years 
1050-1350,  fall  into  two  distinct  sections:  pp.  i — iii  pre- 
senting portions  of  the  Passion  of  St  Christina,  a  Roman 
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saint  and  martyr  of  the  third  or  fourth  century ;  while  p.  iv 
exhibits  the  beginning  of  a  book  which  contained  a  collection 
of  miracles  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  translation  of  the  Passion  of  St  Christina  depends  on 
a  Latin  original,  at  present,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  unknown.  But  it  was  one  nearly  related  to  the  text 
of  the  Passion  of  the  Saint  published  '  ex  MS  nostro  mem- 
branaceo  antiquo  Fuldensi'  (=  F)  by  the  Bollandists  in  Vol.  v 
for  July,  pp.  524 — 528,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  where  the  pas- 
sages covering  the  text  of  D  are  found  on  pp.  525  b24 — 52G  a10 
and  on  p.  528a23_48,  respectively.  Still  more  closely  it  must 
have  approached  that  recension  of  the  Passion  which  was 
brought  to  light  by  Splendiano  Andrea  Pennazzi,  under  the 
title  of  Vita  e  martirio  ammirabile  delta  gloriosa  8.  Christina, 
Montefiascone,  1725,  pp.  259 — 275,  extensively  commented 
upon  in  A.  S.  1.  c.  pp.  508 — 514.  This  text,  in  common  with 
D,  seems  unmistakeably  to  represent  an  older  tradition  than 
F.  Proof  positive  of  this  may,  apart  from  other  criteria,  be 
derived  from  the  statement  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
martyr :  '  et  collocavit  earn  in  templo  Apollinis,'  where  F  has 
the  pointless :  '  et  collocavit  earn  optimo  loco,'  for  obvious 
reasons.  In  spite  of  its  inferiority  to  F  in  point  of  language 
I  publish  here  as  much  of  this  text  as  covers  D.  But  where 
it  represents  the  Danish  translation  imperfectly  or  not  at  all, 
and  F  can  be  used  to  remedy  the  defect,  I  insert  from  the 
latter  into  Pennazzi's  text  such  passages  as  serve  the  purpose 
and  distinguish  them  in  italics.  This  expedient — uncritical 
though  it  be — I  have  adopted,  because  it  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  readers  interested  in  the  origin  of  our  fragment  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  Latin  source  of  it  must  have  looked 
like,  than  they  would  gather  from  Pennazzi's  text  alone1. 

Throughout  the   first  two   pages   of  D   the   agreement 

1  Pennazzi's  book  seems  not  to  exist  in  any  of  the  great  libraries  in 
Great  Britain,  to  judge  by  their  published  catalogues  ;  in  Cambridge  I  could 
find  no  copy  of  it  and  inquiries  at  Borne  only  resulted  in  the  answer  that  it 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  antiquarian  bookstores  there.  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  Father  Alb.  Poncelet,  S.J.,  of  the  '  Societe  des  Bollandistes, '  to 
whose  kindness  it  is  owing  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  use  of  a  careful 
transcript  of  Pennazzi's  text. 
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between  translation  and  original  is,  on  the  whole,  a  close  one, 
frequently  quite  literal,  and  the  translator  has  performed  his 
task  with  skill  and  ability.  His  language  impresses  us,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  as  naively  simple,  but  in  reality  it  is 
that  of  a  scholar  who  thinks  clearly  and  commands  an  easy, 
unaffected  narrative  style  which  grows  upon  one  the  more 
the  closer  attention  is  given  to  it.  In  certain  cases  it  looks, 
at  first  sight,  as  if  he  had  spoilt  the  story  by  skipping  passages 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  clearness  of  the  narrative, 
such  as,  for  instance:  'solvens  fasciam  ligavit  in  fenestram  et 
descendit  per  earn,' which  should  come  in  after  'thre  stseghse' 
(p.  i  12),  and  'et  mutati  sunt  super  earn  duodecim  homines 
qui  caedebant'  (or  F's  :  'et  mutatis  duodecim  militibus  super 
earn  nihil  praevaluit ')  after  '  huthstrykffi '  (p.  ii  5).  But  in 
both  these  cases  the  transition  from  the  sentences  termi- 
nating in  the  words  of  the  translation  I  have  quoted,  to 
the  statements  immediately  following,  is  so  abrupt  as  to 
leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  original  translator  incorporated 
the  sense  of  those  Latin  passages  in  his  translation,  but  later 
copyists,  by  mechanical  inadvertence,  missed  them  out.  To 
these  points  I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  draw  attention 
more  in  detail.  Other  discrepancies  in  these  pages  between 
existing  Latin  texts  and  the  Danish  translation,  mostly  of 
slight  importance,  are  due,  I  think,  rather  to  divergences 
between  the  Danish  translator's  Latin  copy  and  the  Latin 
texts  accessible  to  me,  than  to  his  looseness  of  treatment. 
But  with  regard  to  p.  iii  of  D  it  is  evident  that  there  the 
Latin  texts  we  now  know  differ  a  good  deal  more  than  in 
pp.  i  and  ii  from  the  text  underlying  the  Danish  translation. 
That  text  conveyed,  it  would  seem,  the  older,  more  sober, 
tradition,  which  in  Pennazzi's  text  has  developed  into 
somewhat  tautological  rhetoric,  and  in  F  into  pointless 
martyrological  platitudes.  The  date  of  St  Christina's  martyr- 
dom '  sexto  kl.  aug.'  i.e.  27th  of  July,  for  which  D  seems  to 
be  the  sole  authority  at  present,  I  must  leave  to  the  martyro- 
chronologists  to  deal  with.  Possibly,  it  may  help,  in  time, 
to  verify  the  actual  source  of  the  Danish  translation. 

The   subject-matter   on  p.  iv  begins   with   a    homiletic 
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preface,  11.  1 — 17,  on  the  Virgin,  as  the  peerless  adiuvatrix 
of  her  devotees.  I  have  failed  to  discover  the  original  of 
this  piece.  It  is  followed  by  a  fragmentary  beginning 
(11.  18 — 27)  of  a  miracle  narrating  how  the  Virgin  taught  a 
clerk,  who  neglected  to  say  her  compline's  hour,  to  do  it 
correctly.  The  Latin  original  of  this  fragment  has  been 
practically  identical  in  wording  with  the  account  of  the  same 
miracle  which  I  have  found  in  a  xvth  century  MS  in  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  No.  95  A.  5.  10.  fol.,  where  it  is  the  fifty-third 
of  the  second  book.  I  publish  in  its  place  here  as  much  of 
the  Latin  text  as  covers  the  fragment  of  the  miracle  in  the 
translation.  A  Latin  text  identical  with  that  of  the  Sidney 
MS  has  also  formed  the  source  of  the  account  of  this  miracle 
in  the  Mariu  Saga,  pp.  769 — 70,  while  the  renderings  of  it  on 
p.  80  and  p.  77019_3o  in  the  same  saga  depend  on  other,  though 
kindred,  sources. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  account  of  D,  I  must 
draw  attention  to  a  xvth  century  MS  on  paper  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Stockholm,  K.  4.  folio,  which,  among  other  things, 
also  contains  a  collection  of  Legends  of  Holy  Women,  written 
in  Old  Danish,  apparently  by  a  scribe  who  was  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Sealand.  These  legends  were  edited  by  a 
Danish  scholar,  J.  C.  Brandt,  in  1859,  under  the  title :  '  De 
hellige  Kvinder,  en  Legendesamling.'  Included  in  this  col- 
lection of  legends  was  also  the  Passion  of  St  Christina,  and 
the  text  of  Brandt's  edition,  which  I  call  B,  covers  the  whole 
of  the  text  of  D,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  four  lines  of 
p.  iv,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  exist  nowhere  but  in  our  frag- 
ment. Pages  i — ii,  iii  and  iv  of  D  are  covered  respectively 
by  B's  pp.  4116 — 422g,  503,, — 51  and  92.  The  agreement 
between  D  and  B  is  so  close  that  both  might  be  taken  for 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  original,  B  being,  on  the  whole, 
even  the  more  faithful  of  the  two.  Yet  each  represents  its 
own  scribal  tradition ;  D  the  unreformed  blundering,  B  the 
blunderingly  reforming.  In  D,  i  10 — 12,  we  are  told  how 
St  Christina  threw  her  father's  idols  down  three  flights  of 
stairs,  i.e.  down  from  the  third  story.  Immediately  following 
that  statement  the  Latin  text  brings  in  the  passage  :  solvens 
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fasciam  ligavit  infenestram  et  descendit  per  earn.  Of  these 
important  words  which  form  at  once  the  introduction  to,  and 
the  rationale  of,  the  next  incident  in  the  story,  D  takes  no 
account ;  hut  goes  immediately  on  to  say :  '  She  went  down 
from  her  window  and  broke  all  her  father's  idols  in  pieces, 
and  gave  them  to  poor  people.  Then  she  went  back  again 
and  hauled  herself  up  into  the  tower  by  her  belt  (lindae).' 
Here  the  belt,  not  mentioned  before,  comes  in  like  a  deus  ex 
machina,  doing  effective  service  for  the  ascent,  though  it  had 
done  none  at  all  for  the  descent,  and  without  any  explanation 
as  to  how  the  martyr  could  make  use  of  it  from  below  at  all. 
A  thoughtful  scribe  of  some  B  text  was  so  struck  by  this 
topsy-turvy  sort  of  narrative,  that  he  would  not  admit  it  into 
his  copy  ;  so  for  the  words :  oc  wat  sic  up  i  torncet  mceth  sin 
lindce :  and  hauled  herself  up  into  the  tower  by  her  belt,  he 
substituted :  oc  van  sigh  vp  i  torncet  meet  sin  windce :  and 
worked  herself  up  into  the  tower  by  her  winch  (or  pulley). 
Not  knowing  the  Latin  original  and,  therefore,  being  ignorant 
of  what  really  had  taken  place,  his  critical  insight  only  went 
so  far  as  to  realize  that  from  below  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Saint  to  ascend  to  the  third  story  of  a  tower  by  means 
of  the  belt  she  was  wearing.  He  substituted  the  next  best 
thing  he  could  think  of.  His  emendation,  of  the  neatness  of 
which  we  can  understand  he  felt  not  a  little  proud,  recom- 
mended itself  by  being  at  any  rate  less  irrational  than  the 
point  emended,  but  it  only  served  to  advance  the  deterioration 
of  the  translation  by  a  stage.  Other  points  of  material  differ- 
ence between  D  and  B,  where  the  latter  figures  at  a  dis- 
advantage, may  be  mentioned  here  :  B  jumps  from  hcerrce 
(D,  i  6)  to  oc  sogthcB  (D,  i  7)  and,  as  I  explain  further  on, 
tampers  with  the  text  (D,  ii  5)  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  word 
in  the  next  line  (D,  ii  6).  In  this  latter  instance,  as  in  the 
case  of  .the  belt,  D,  or  the  common  original  of  D  and  B,  had 
already  suffered  injury  from  scribal  inadvertence,  and  B's 
emendation  advanced  it  still  further,  as  we  shall  see.  The 
points  where  B  is  the  more  faithful  copy  than  D  will  be  dealt 
with  presently.  In  spelling  the  two  texts  differ  greatly,  of 
course ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  B  exhibits  new  forms 
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of  words,  such  as  aftflsning,  om,  sosom,  styrckelse,  men  =  D's 
aflfacen,  cem,  censce  (swa  censce,  and  perhaps  swa  sum),  styrc, 
mm.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  older  text 
B  commands  an  interest  sufficient  to  warrant  its  being 
printed  here,  in  the  manner  I  have  adopted,  as  far  as  it 
covers  D. 

As  already  hinted  D  is  a  copy  of  an  older  original 
exhibiting  a  number  of  mistakes  which  cannot  be  due  to  the 
translator,  but  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  a  scribe,  or  scribes. 

P.  i  5:  udfihcelic  should  read  udfahcelict  as  in  i  9  and  B, 
brfoh  being  neuter. 

P.  i  12  :  ocffrthce  nithcer  a  thre  stcegce,  and  hurled  (them) 
down  on  three  flights  of  stairs,  which  gives  no  sense.  In- 
stinctively avoiding  dittography  the  scribe  left  out  after  a  a 
t  before  a  t  immediately  following.  There  seems  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  B  has  preserved  here  the  right  reading 
nithcer  ath — ath  a  later  spelling  for  the  older  at,  mod.  Dan. 
ad— :  down  along,  over,  cf.  deposuit  eos  per  ires  scalas. 
According  to  the  story  the  idols  were  kept  in  the  tower 
inhabited  by  the  martyr  on  the  same  floor  where  her 
chambers  were,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  leave  that 
tower.  She  occupied,  then,  the  third  floor  and  from  there 
she  flung  the  idols  down  into  the  street,  cf.  confringens 
(confregit)  et  proiecit  in  plateas. 

P.  i  12 — 15:  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above 
with  regard  to  the  abrupt  passage  from  stceghce  to  oc  hun 
for  nithcer  af  sit  windugh,  where  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  words  :  solvens  fasciam  ligavit  infenestram  et  descendit 
per  earn  has  been  lost  by  scribal  inadvertence,  I  would 
observe,  that  of  that  sentence  we  have  now  left  only  the 
words  oc  hun;  the  inadvertent  scribe  jumped  from  these 
words  to  for  nithcer  (and  she... went  down),  and  the  result 
was  the  broken  narrative  presented  by  D. 

P.  i  18 — 19  :  spurthce  hwat  af  the  afguthce  matce  wrthce: 
'quid  facti  sunt  dii'  ('quid  factum  est  diis,'  F).  The  question 
is,  what  part  of  the  verb  is  wrthce?  D  spells  the  pres.  warthce, 
the  pret.  wrth  and  worth,  the  pp.  worthcet.  D's  orthography  is, 
so  to  say,  too  stereotyped  to  make  it  probable  that  the  scribe 
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should  write  the  present  of  this  verb  warthce  in  one  case  and 
wrthce  in  another,  thus  giving  the  stem  of  the  pres.  the  same 
form  as  the  stem  of  the  pret.  Having  regard  to  the  older 
Scandinavian  idiom,  one  would  expect  the  sentence  to  have 
taken  the  form :  hwat  of  the  afguthce  matce  wcerce  wrthcet  = 
mcetti  vera  orbit,  might  be  (=  might  have)  become.  But  in 
constructions  of  this  kind  the  self-understood  auxiliary  wcerce 
was  dropped  at  an  early  period  in  the  East  Scandinavian 
idioms.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  to  have  happened 
in  the  present  case,  then  wrthce  stands  for  wrthcet,  worthcet,  a 
scribe,  by  instinctive  avoidance  of  dittography,  having  dropped 
the  final  t  before  a  t  immediately  following  (cf.  a  for  at,  i  12). 
P.  ii  5 :  sithcen  lot  han  of  clcethce  hcennce  oc  huthstrykce, 
then  let  he  strip  her  and  flog;  here  huthstrykce  stands 
without  its  object  hcennce ;  as  the  line  is  worded  the  object 
cannot  be  sought  in  the  preceding  hcennce ;  this  would  be 
contrary  to  old  and  modern  usage  alike.  Here,  to  begin 
with,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
line  6  D  has  lost  a  word  on  the  strip  that  was  cut  off,  when 
it  was  bound  up  with  the  Venetian  Bible,  and  secondly,  that 
B  has  no  word  to  show  representative  of  that  which,  in  this 
manner,  D  must  have  lost.  The  only  word  that  D  could  so 
have  lost  must  have  been  hcennce,  the  object  of  huthstrykce. 
Before  the  strip  was  cut  off,  it  is  obvious  that  lines  5  and  6 
joined  thus 

huthstrykce 

hcennce.  hcennce  mothcer, 

but  now,  the  first  hcennce,  1.  6,  being  gone  with  the  strip, 
they  join  thus :  huthstrykce  hcennce  mothcer,  exactly  as  the 
words  run  in  B.  The  explanation  of  this  exact  agreement 
between  the  two  texts  seems  obvious;  a  B  scribe  offended 
by  the  crowded  tautology  of  the  words :  lot  han  of  clcethce 
hcennce  oc  huthstrykce  hcennce, hcennce  mothcer,  wanted  to  improve 
the  style  of  his  copy  by  getting  rid  of  that  hcennce  of  the 
three  which  affected  him  most  unpleasantly;  this  was  the 
hcennce,  the  object  of  huthstrykce,  which  immediately  preceded 
hcennce  mothcer.  This  riddance  he  effected  by  changing  the 
order  of  the  words,  in  line  5  : 
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lot  han  af  clcethce  hcennce  oc  huthstrykce 
to    lot  han  henne  aff  clcedce  och  hustruge ; 

for  thus  the  two  verbs,  linked  together  with  the  copula  och, 
were  provided  with  one  joint  object  in  the  preceding  henne. 
By  this  means  the  objectionable  hcennce  vanished  out  of  the 
text  of  the  B  family,  there  being  no  longer  any  use  for  it. 

This,  however,  explains  only  how  the  offending  hcennce  of 
the  older  text  was  got  rid  of  in  a  later  one,  not  how  it  ever 
got  there.  In  the  original  translation  it  must  have  occupied 
a  position  where  it  jarred  less  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
reader  than  it  did  at  the  time  when  a  B  scribe  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  length  even  of  deliberately  taking 
liberties  with  his  original  in  order  to  remove  the  blemish. 
After  huthstrykce  hcennce  there  must  originally  have  followed 
a  sentence  which,  though  terminating  in  hcennce  immediately 
preceding  hcennce  mothcer,  did  not  thereby  convey  to  the 
reader's  sense  any  particular  impression  of  harshness.  That 
sentence  was  the  translation  either  of  these  words  of  the 
Pennazzi  text:  et  mutati  sunt  super  earn  duodecim  homines 
qui  caedebant,  or,  perhaps  rather,  of  these  of  the  F  text 
(seeing  that  here  it  stands  nearer  to  D  than  the  former) :  et 
mutatis  duodecim  militibus  super  earn  nihil  praevaluit.  This 
was  indispensable  for  the  clearness  of  the  narrative.  In  D, 
as  it  now  stands,  the  translation  of  the  Latin  words  quoted  is 
missing,  with  the  result  that  the  text  presently  goes  on  to 
refer  to  a  plurality  of  tormentors  as  if  they  had  been  mounted 
on  the  scene  already.  Whichever  of  the  two  Latin  versions 
the  translator  followed,  his  rendering  would  naturally  present 
a  text  not  suffering  from  that  congested  state  of  tautology 
which  the  omission  of  the  sentence  by  a  later  inadvertent 
scribe  brought  about.  This  lost  sentence  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  end  in  hcennce  or  yucer  hcennce  (super  earn}.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  supply  in  Older  Danish  the  missing 
sentence ;  I  suggest  merely  that  the  reading  ran :  huthstrykce 
hcennce,  then  followed  the  missing  passage  which  terminated 
in  hcennce,  or  yucer  hcennce.  Hcennce  mothcer.  A  later  scribe 
jumped  from  huthstrykce  hcennce  to  hcennce  mothcer,  producing 
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the  harsh   style  and   faulty  narrative  of  D,  of  which  the 
original  translator  certainly  was  not  guilty. 

P.  ii  7  :  After  barthce,  hcennce  has  been  omitted. 
P.  iii  9 :  The  division  stop  after  thold  makes  nonsense  of 
the  following  words :  for  mic  himcen  cer  opcen  for  thcec ;  it 
should  come  after  mic. 

P.  iii  12  :  hcennce  r0st,  her  voice,  should  read  thamnce  rfist, 
this  voice  (so  B),  the  voice  from  heaven. 

P.  iv  3 — 5  :  cengi  tungce  gitcer  sagt  celdcer  sungcet  hcennce  lof 
fulcumlic.  Nim  of  nokcer  man  fangcer  thcet  af  thcen  hcelugh 
anzd  gift  &c.,  no  tongue  cao  say  or  sing  her  praise  perfectly. 
Except  if  some  one  obtain  it  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  gift  &c. 
The  context  supplies  no  concluding  clause  to  a  sentence 
beginning:  'Except  if  some  one.'  Remove  the  full  stop 
(cf.  B)  and  the  original  reading  is  secured. 

P.  iv  21  :  After  'tha'  the  scribe  has  left  out  the  verb 
'  tetha3s '  (B  tedis),  Icel.  teSisk,  te'Si  sik  (Mariu  Saga,  passim), 
cf.  '  per  visionem  apparens,'  manifested  herself. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  have  made  it  clear  that,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  D  suffers  from  an  uncommonly  large 
number  of  defects.  That  they  should  all  be  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  one  scribe,  and  of  him  of  all  scribes  who  wrote  D, 
I  consider  more  than  improbable.  Judging  from  the  self- 
consistency  of  his  orthography,  he  must  have  been  a  careful 
copyist ;  probably  he  found  most  of  the  faults  his  copy 
conveys  in  the  original  he  depended  upon.  Multiplicity  of 
mistakes  are  generally  the  result  of  multifarious  scribal 
activity.  The  one  pointed  out  p.  iv  3 — 5  above,  seems  even 
to  be  due  to  the  old  form  '  nim '  having  been  but  vaguely  or, 
perhaps,  not  at  all,  understood  by  a  later  generation  of 
transcribers.  If  I  am  right  on  this  point,  the  translation  of 
these  Legends  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  date  in 
the  literary  era  of  Denmark. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  date  of  our 
fragment.  The  handwriting,  a  very  beautiful  one,  seems  to 
bear  rather  an  early  than  a  late  thirteenth  century  character. 
Compared  with  A.  M.  24,  4°,  one  of  the  earliest  Danish  MSS 
existing  (published  in  a  photo-lithographic  facsimile  by  the 
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Arnamagnsean  Syndics,  1869),  it  seems  clearly  to  rank  as  con- 
siderably the  older  of  the  two.  The  handwriting  of  D,  besides 
being  the  more  beautiful,  is  more  regular  in  the  formation  of 
the  letters,  while  the  orthography  of  it  is  incomparably  the  more 
self-consistent.  In  no  instance  have  the  voiceless  explosives 
k,  p,  t  after  a  vowel  passed  into  the  corresponding  voiced  ones 
g,  b,  d.  The  interdental  spirants  of  the  older  idiom,  ]>  and  5, 
are  represented  by  one  sign,  th,  respectively,  which  without 
exception  does  service  only  as  exponent  of  those  sounds. 
Parallel  is  the  case  of  gh,  which  invariably  stands  for  the 
sounded  spirant  g  (3).  A  special  sign  of  high  age  is  the 
overwhelming  use  made  of  c  for  k,  a  characteristic  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  earliest  generation  of  northern 
MSS — the  generation  whose  alphabet  was  the  k-less  Roman. 
Our  fragment  shows  no  traces  of  variations  of  spelling  such 
as  we  come  so  frequently  across  in  A.  M.  24,  4° : — '  utsen ' — 
'uthsen'  (la  1C,  17,  resp.),  'witnse' — 'withnse'  (2a  14,  10, 
resp.),  '  houseth- '— ' housed- '  (3a  16,  14,  resp.),  'lot'— 'loth' 
(36  4,  1,  resp.),  'iorth'— 'iord'  (36  14,  3a  23,  resp.),  'dotser'— 
'  dothasr '  (la  3,  36  1,  resp.)  &c.  Almost  the  only  variation  of 
spelling  in  D  occurs  in  the  oblique  cases  of  'thu,'  'thic,'  'thec,' 
'  tha3c,'  and  in  the  pret.  of '  warthse/  '  wrth '  =  '  worth.'  In  his 
monumental  '  Katalog  over  den  arnamagnaeanske  handskrift- 
samling,'  1898,  i,  p.  353,  Dr  Kalund  puts  A.  M.  24,  4°  down  as 
of 'c.  1300,'  while  the  Arnamagnsean  Syndics  (1869),  on  what 
they  regarded  as  comparative  evidence,  dated  it  'c.  1275.' 
Whichever  of  the  two  dates  comes  nearer  the  mark,  our 
fragment  holds  unquestionably,  I  maintain,  the  position  of 
priority. 

In  my  transcript  of  D  I  have  left  all  mistakes  untouched; 
of  those  that  I  have  attempted  to  correct  in  the  foregoing 
notes,  I  subjoin  here  a  comprehensive  list. 

P.  i  5  :  udj^thselic  read  ud^thaelict 
12  :  a  thre  stseghse         „      at  thre  stseghse 
19 :  wrthas  „      wrthffit,  i.e.  worthaet 

ii  6  :  hasnnse  mother      „      hsenna? ;  hsennaa  mother 
7  :  barthae  bartha?  haennse 
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P.  iii  9  :  thold.  for  mic  read  thold  for  mic. 

12 :  haennae  ,,  thaennae 

iv  4  :  fulcumlic.  Nim  „  fulcumlic,  riirn 

21  :  tha  hanum  „  tha  tethaes  hanum 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  I  have  in  my 
transcript  completed  the  defective  lines  of  D  from  the  B 
text,  but  in  the  orthography  of  D  ;  later  forms  of  the  former 
text  being  replaced  by  those  of  the  latter.  All  such  inser- 
tions from  B  are  distinguished  by  square  brackets.  P.  iii  6 
'  10n,'  reward,  '  bravium,'  is  a  necessary  emendation  of  B's 
'b^n,'  prayer.  Defective  endings  (i  6,  7)  and  beginnings 
(ii  6,  iv  24 — 27)  of  lines  where  B  affords  no  guidance  I  have 
filled  in  by  conjecture  and  marked  by  italics  within  a  (  ). 
All  contractions  are  written  out  in  full,  and  distinguished  in 
italics.  Aldrce  and  scop  (iv  8,  11)  I  have  adopted  for  B's 
aldrigh  and  scapceth  for  which  there  could  not  have  been 
sufficient  space  on  the  cut-off  strip  of  D. 

Note  on  '  a  gatae.' 

P.  ii  3 — 5  we  read  :  Tha  wrth  hcennce  fathcer  wreth  oc  lot 
hcennce  bindce  oc  fyrce  hcennce  a  gatce  oc  lot  bcerice  hcennce  thcer, 
sithcen  lot  han  af  clcethce  hcennce  oc  huthstrykce  hcennce :  Then 
her  father  grew  wroth  and  had  her  bound  and  brought  on 
gatce  and  had  her  beaten  there ;  then  he  had  her  stripped 
and  scourged.  This  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  text  which 
must  have  closely  resembled  the  following  amalgamation  of 
Pennazzi  and  F : — Iratus  autem  pater  eius  Urbanus  iussit 
earn  (F,  alligari  et  plumbatis  ccedi ;  et  post  hcec  exspoliatam 
iussit  earn}  virgis  ccedi.  The  description  of  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  St  Christina  seemed  to  the  Danish  translator  so 
closely  to  resemble  that  which  in  the  North  was  known  of  old 
as  gata,  that  he  used  this  term  for  it.  This  punishment  we 
find  described  both  in  the  Older  Gulathings-Law  and  in  the 
Older  Bjarkeyjar-rettr,  or  town-law,  bye-law  of  Norway.  In 
the  Older  Gulathings-Law,  Ch.  253  (Norges  gamle  Love  i  82) 
it  is  provided,  in  respect  of  a  thief  who  steals  property  less  in 
value  than  one  '  aertog '  (=  £  of  an  ounce),  ]>a  seal  hanum 
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skapa  gotu.  oc  kasta  a  hann  griote.  ceSa  torve...en  hanum  seal 
gotu  skapa  \e*§an  sem  hann  verftr  sannr  at.  En  su  gata  seal 
vcera  niu  boga  lengd.  fulltifta  mannz,  i.e.  then  shall  be  formed 
a  gata  for  him  and  stones  or  turf  shall  be  thrown  at  him... 
but  the  gata  shall  be  formed  for  him  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  taken  in  the  act  and  that  gata  shall  be  of  the  length  of 
nine  bows  of  a  full-grown  man  (able-bodied  archer).  In  the 
Bjarkeyjar-r6ttr.  art.  168  (N.  g.  L.  i  334)  it  is  laid  down :  ef 
maftr  stell  i  kaupforum.  }>d  gerir  hann  sik  at  gatutyofi. 
Honum  skal  raka  koll.  ok  brafta  skal  koll  hans.  ok  taka  dtin. 
ok  dfina.  Ipd  skulu  allir  skiparar  gera  honum  gatu  ok  standa 
tvd  vega.  ok  skal  hann  renna  til  skogs  ef  hann  md.  En  hverr 
]>eirra  manna  er  ]>ar  er.  ]>d  skal  kasta  steini  eftr  keftiveli  eptir 
honum,  i.e.  if  a  man  steal  on  trading  voyages,  he  makes 
a  gata-ihief  of  himself.  The  crown  of  his  head  shall  be 
shaved  and  tarred,  and  (eider)-down  shall  be  taken  and  put 
on  his  tarred  head.  Then  shall  all  the  shipmates  make  a 
gata  for  him,  and  stand  on  either  side,  and  he  shall  run  to 
the  wood  if  he  can.  But  each  one  of  the  men  present  shall 
throw  a  stone  or  a  stick  at  him. — To  go  through  this  punish- 
ment must  have  been  termed  at  renna  ggtu,  to  run  the  gata, 
i.e.  to  run  the  lane,  cf.  '  skal  hann  renna  til  skogs  ef  hann  md.' 
In  Swedish  the  act  was  called  gatu  lop,  later  gatlopp,  in  Old 
Danish  it  must  have  been  termed  gatas  I0p,  since  later  it  was 
known  as  gadelfib.  In  German  the  term  was  gassenlauf,  an 
equivalent  to  the  older  spiessruthenlauf,  described  .  by 
J.  Grimm  in  Deutsche  Rechtsalterthilmer4  n  290 — 1,  which 
in  its  turn  was  probably  an  adaptation  of  the  fustuarium 
supplicium  of  the  armies  of  Rome  in  ancient  days.  In 
English  it  would  seem  that  the  term  run-a-gate,  for  an 
offender  condemned  to  run  the  gate,  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
is  of  Scandinavian  origin.  That  a  person  falling  under  the 
ignominy  of  this  punishment  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
vagabond  in  consequence,  was  natural.  From  our  text  one 
would  gather  that  sometimes  persons  were  condemned  to  the 
punishment  of  run-a-gates  in  order  to  make  renegades  of 
them.  In  running  the  gauntlet  we  have,  of  course,  to  do  with 
a  corruption,  the  older  English  expression  being :  to  run  the 
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gant-lope.  If  gant  here  has  come  by  the  same  route  into 
the  language  as  gaunt-  in  gauntlet,  that  is  to  say,  through 
French,  which  I  suppose  is  hardly  open  to  doubt,  then  gant 
might  just  as  well  proceed  from  the  Scand.  stem  vand-  as 
from  vant-.  Now  Old  Dan.  vand,  Old  Swed.  vand-er,  means 
a  rod  or  switch  for  flogging,  virga,  the  very  word  that  is 
wanted  here.  In  the  '  spiessruthenlauf  the  punishment  of 
the  condemned  criminal,  stripped  to  the  waist,  consisted  in 
being  flogged  with  wooden  rods  by  each  of  the  executioners 
who  stood  in  a  row  on  either  side.  No  doubt  the  punish- 
ment took  the  same  or  similar  form  also  in  the  North.  By 
this  derivation  gant-lope  would  represent  *vand-lop,  i.e.  rod- 
run,  the  run  of  the  rod,  which  is  exactly  the  meaning  of 
the  Germ.  '  spiessruthenlauf,'  and  the  n  in  gant  would  be 
naturally  accounted  for. 

I  must  finally  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Prof.  Skeat 
and  Mr  Chad  wick  for  kind  advice  and  valuable  suggestions. 
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EPITOME   OF   THE   LEGEND. 


Urbanus,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  a  pagan,  had  a 
daughter,  named  Christina,  who  was  so  devoted  to  religious 
habits  of  life,  even  at  the  early  age  of  eleven,  as  to  con- 
vince her  parent  that  she  had  resolved  to  devote  herself  in 
virginity  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  In  order  that  she 
might  pass  her  life  in  seclusion  he  built  for  her  a  tower, 
in  which  he  shut  her  up  together  with  the  family  idols 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  twelve  maidens  in  attend- 
ance. In  this  seclusion,  however,  she  became  an  ardent 
convert  to  Christianity.  Denounced  to  her  father  by  her 
attendants  for  neglecting  the  worship  of  the  idols,  she,  in 
a  lengthy  conversation,  informed  him,  though  in  language 
the  import  of  which  he  did  not  fully  grasp,  that  she  meant 
to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  the  Triune  God.  After 
purifying  her  body  by  ablution  and  putting  on  new  raiment 
she  retired  to  her  room,  where  in  tears  she  prayed  Christ 
to  give  her  grace  to  pass  the  trial  she  knew  must  be 
awaiting  her,  to  the  glory  of  His  name.  An  angel  announced 
to  her  that  her  prayer  was  heard,  and  at  her  request  con- 
secrated her  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Turning  round  she 
found  beside  her  bread  white  as  milk  and  sweet  as  honey 
and  prayed  the  angel  to  bless  it  (see  D  i,  ii). 

After  many  tortures  and  trials  at  the  hands  of  her  father 
and  two  judges,  Dion  and  Julian,  to  the  latter  of  whom  she 
foretells  that  he  will  have  no  peace  either  in  this  world  or 
in  that  which  is  eternal  (see  D  iii),  she  suffered  martyrdom. 


VOL.    V.    PART   III. 
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thaettae  b20th  oc  wigh  thaet  oc  gif  mic  thaet  [ewinnselict] 
lif  oc  afl0saen  minae  fyndae.     Thaet  aer  nu  tolf  [daghae] 
fithaen  ac  b20th  thaeftaeth.     Wai's  hcerrse  aengaefl  toe  thaet] 
b20th  oc  wigthae  thaet  oc  b?0t  thaet  oc  gaf  [haennse] 
5  at  aetae  ud0thaelic  b20th.      Fyr  sen  Janets,  criftina  toe  th[a3t  br0th] 
tha  bath  hun  til  war  hrerrae  oc  callaeth  a  fatheer  (oc  fun  oc) 
thaen  haelugh  and  oc  fogthae.     Heerrae  guth  \\(ar  hcerrce) 
iefuf  crift  ac  thackrer  thic  at  thu  loft  mic  waerae  w[aerthugh] 
at  takae  ud0thaelict  b20th.     Sithaen  aat  fancta,  [criftina  thaet  haej 

10  lughae  b20th.    Sithaen  aftan  com  tha  b20t  fancta.  [criftina  nithser] 
allae  fin  fathcers  afguthae.     iouaem  a^joollinem  o[c  uenerem] 
oc  toe  hwar  therse  oc  f0rthae  nithoer  a  thre  f[taegae  oc] 
hun  £02  nithoer  af  fit  windugh  oc  fkaendae  a[llae  afgu] 
thae  fyndew  oc  gaf  thaem  fat0ct  folc.     Tha  fo2   h[un  aftaer] 

15  gen  oc  wat  fie  up  i  to2najt  mceth  fin  lindae.     Ann[aen  dagh] 
thcer  aefteer  tha  com  hsennae  fathcer  oc  wildae  hethrae  [fine  gu] 
thae  oc  aefteer  thaet  han  faknoe^A  thaem  tha  lot  ha[n  callse] 
til  fie  haennae  thiaeniftae  m0r  oc  fpurthae  h[wat  af] 
the  afguthae  matae  wrthae.     The  tin  Use  allae  [til  hanf] 

•20  f0toer  oc  fogthae.  Heerrae  thin  dotteer  war  frughae  h[un  fkaen] 
dae  thaem  allae  i  fyndcer  oc  caftath  them  ut  i  gat[ae.  Haennae] 
fathcer  urbantt/*  wrth  harlae  wreth  oc  gripcer  fanclse  [criftina 

oc  bar] 

thae  haennae  i  haeraise  anlaet  vaceth  fin  hand  oc  f[purthae  af] 
haennae  oc  fogthae.     Hwar  haucer  thu  fiald  wa[rae  guthae] 

25  figh  mic  thset.     aen  wilt  thu  mic  thaet  aei  fi[ghae  ac] 
fcal  giuae  thit  ki0t  undae  diur  at  setae  gac  [til  oc  heth] 
rae  guthae  af  himnae  at  the  warthae  thic  aei  w[rethae  at  thu] 

[Pennazzi,  p.  262]  hunc  panem,  et  benedic,  et  da  mihi  aeternam  vitam  in 
remissionem  peccatorum  meorum.  Ecce  enim  sunt  duodecim  dies,  quod 
panem  non  gustavi.  Angelus  autem  accipiens  panem,  et  benedixit  et 
dedit  ei  manducare  panem  immortalitatis.  Et  accipiens  sancta  Christina 
oravit  et  invocavit  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  dicens:  Domine 
Deus  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  dignatus  es  me  accipere  per 
hunc  panem  incorruptionis,  ideoque  gratias  refero  noinini  tuo,  lesu 
Christe.  [p.  263]  Facto  autem  vespere  accipiens  beata  Christina  deos 
lovem  et  Apollinem  et  Venerem,  et  deposuit  eos  per  tres  scalas  solvens 
fasciam  suam  ligavit  in  fenestram  et  descendit  per  earn,  et  confringens 
idola,  dedit  ea  pauperibus,  et  reversa  iterum  ascendit  (per  fasciam).  Die 
autem  facto  venit  pater  eius  Urbanus  adorare  idola  (sua,  et  non  ea  in- 
veniens)  conv<>cans  ancillas  suas  interrogavit  eas  dicens :  Quid  facti  sunt 
dii?  (Quid  factum  est  diis?}.  Procedeutes  (procidentes)  autem  ancillae 
ad  pedes  eius  dixerunt:  Deprecamur,  domiiie  noster,  filia  tua  confringens 
(confregit)  eos,  et  projecit  in  plateas.  Pater  autem  eius  Urbanus  valde 
iratus  est,  et  accipiens  (apprehendens)  sanctam  Christinam  iussit  earn 
palmis  (alapis)  caedi  faciem  eius,  et  interrogavit  earn  dicens :  Ubi  abscon- 
disti  deos?  die  mihi.  [Christina  autem  noluit  ei  respondere.  Et  iterum 
dicit  pater  eius:  Per  rnisericordes  deos,  quia  nisi  dixeris  mihi,  (For  this, 
from  the  [  only :  Quod  si  nolueris  dicere,  F)  bestiis  ferocissimis  membra 
tua  dabo.  Accede  ergo  et  adora  deos  caelestes,  ne  irascantur  tibi  et 
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thette  br0th  och  vigh  ihet  oc  gif  raec  thaet  euerdelict 
liff  oc  affl0snmgh  aff  mywae  synder.     Thet  aer  nu  tolf  daghe 
siden  iac  br0dh  taefftset.     Worsherne  engell  togh  ihet 
br0th,  oc  vigdae  ihet  oc  br0t  ihet,  och  gaf  he/me 
5  at  aedae  vd0telict  br0th.     Firren  sancte  Cristine  togh  ihet  br0d, 

tha  bat  h\in  til  Vorherrae  oc 

sagde:  Herrae  Gud  fader 

Jhesus  Crist,  iech  tacker  tegh  at  thu  losth  mek  waerae  verdugh 
attaghe  vd0delict  br0d.     Siden  at  Semcta  Cristina  i\\et  hel 

10  luge  br0tb.     Siden  afftaen  kora,  tha  br0t  sancte  Cristine  nidaer 
alle  sin  faders  affgude,  Jouem,  Appollinem  och  Venerem 
oc  togh  hwser  therce  oc  f0rdae  nithaer  ath  thre  staeghae,  och 
huw  foor  nither  af  sith  vinduge  och  skaewde  alle  affgu 
dene  synder  och  gaf  thorn  fatugt  folk.     Tha  foor  him  op  afftser 

15  gien  och  van  sig  vp  i  tornaet  maet  sin  vinde.     Annen  dag 
iher  effter  tha  kom  hewnis  fader  oc  vildae  hedree  syne  gu- 
dae,  oc  effter  ath  haw  saknet  thorn,  tha  lot  han  kalle 
til  sigh  henne  tieniste  ni0r,  oc  spordae  huat  aff 
the  affgude  matte  vorde.     The  fiullae  alle  til  haws 

20  f0daer  oc  sagde :    Herrae,  thin  dotter  vor  frughe  huw  skien- 
de  thom  alle  i  synder,  och  kaste  thorn  vth  i  gadhe.     Hewnis 
fader  Vrbanus  vorth  harlse  vreth,  oc  griper  sawcte  Cristine  oc  bar- 
de  hewne  vti  hewnis  antlade  met  sin  hand,  och  sporde  af 
he?ine  oc  sagde :    huar  hauer  thu  fiaeld  worse  gude  1 

25  sig  mek  ihet.     ^n   vilt  thu  mek  ihet  ey  sighse,  iach 

skal  giffue  tith  ki0t  vnde  diur  ath  aedhae.     Gak  til  oc  hed- 
rsese  gude  af  bimmerige,  at  the  vorde  tegh  ey  vrede,  ath  thu 

*  Pp.  4116— 424,  ed.  1859. 

[Translation]  this  bread,  and  bless  it  and  grant  me  the  eternal  life  and 
absolution  of  my  sins.  It  is  now  twelve  days  since  I  tasted  bread.  The 
angel  of  Our  Lord  took  tbe  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it  and  gave 
ber  to  eat  '  immortal '  bread.  Before  S.  Christina  took  that  bread,  she 
prayed  to  Our  Lord  and  invoked  Father  (and  Son  and)  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  said:  Lord  God  (Our  Lord)  Jesus  Christ,  I  thank  Thee,  that  Thou  didst 
let  me  be  worthy  to  partake  of  '  immortal '  bread.  Thereupon  S.  Chris- 
tina ate  the  holy  bread.  When  evening  came  S.  Christina  knocked  down 
all  her  father's  idols,  Jouem,  Appollinem  and  Venerem,  and  took  each  of 
them  and  flung  them  down  tbree  flights  of  stairs,  and  she  went  down  from 
her  window  and  smashed  all  the  idols  in  pieces  and  gave  them  to  poor 
people.  Then  she  went  up  again  and  hauled  herself  up  into  the  tower  by 
her  belt.  Next  day  thereafter  came  her  father,  and  wished  to  worship  his 
gods;  and  as  he  missed  them,  he  bad  her  serving-maids  called  to  him,  and 
asked,  what  could  have  become  of  the  idols.  They  all  fell  at  his  feet  and 
said :  Master,  thy  daughter,  our  lady,  smashed  them  all  in  pieces,  and  threw 
them  out  into  the  street.  Her  father  Urbanus  grew  mightily  wroth,  and 
seized  S.  Christina  and  smote  her  in  ber  face  with  his  hand,  and  asked  of 
her  and  said :  Where  hast  thou  hidden  our  gods  ?  tell  me  that ;  but  if  thon 
wilt  not  tell  it  me,  I  shall  give  tby  flesh  to  wild  beasts  to  devour;  go  to, 
and  worship  the  gods  of  heaven,  that  they  grow  not  wroth  with  thee  so  that 
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[skalt  ijllse  foafarsef.  Sancta.  criftina  fogthae.  Raettaelikae  maeltae 
[thu  at  ac  f]cal  hethrae  himaerikis  guth  oc  hanf  fun  iefum 

criftum 

oc  thsen  h]aelugh  and.     Tha  wrth  haennae  fathcer  wreth  oc 
'lot  hsennjae  bindae  oc  f0re  haermae  a  gatae  oc  lot  baerise  haen 
nae  thser,  fi]thaen  lot  ban  af  claethse  haennae  oc  huthftrykae 
(hcennce)  [hjaennae  mothcer  wiftae  theer  aekki  af.     hwat  haennae 
'fathaer  g0rt]hae  withcer  haennae.     ^En  the  thaer  barthae  the  war 
aein  thraetjtae  aenfse  the  warae  d0thae.     Tha  fogthae  fancta.  criftina 
til  fin  fat]hcer.     O  hin  urenae  thcer  utaen  aerae  aer  oc  guth  £02 
gangaen]  urbane  fer  thu  aei  hurae  thraettae  the  aerae 
thaer  mic  h]auae  barth.     fer  thu  aei  thaet  thinae  afguthae  thcer 
thu  hethrjaer  bauae  aengi  craft  oc  the  O2kse  aei  at  giuae 
'thaem  ftyr]c  at  pinae  mic.     VrbanM/"  fkammathaef  tha  withcer 
'fie  fialf  alt  ban  wo2th  fwo  fpottaeth  af  fin  eghaen  dottcer 
15  foe  lot  tha]  en  boiae  um  haennae  half  oc  lot  bindae  bo 

thae  haen]nae  baendeer  oc  haewnae  f0tcer  oc  lot  haennae  fithaen 
faettae  i]  myrki  ftouae.     Thaegcer  urbanus  hem  com  tha 
worth  h]an  fwo  fo2gh  full  fo2  fin  dottcer  at  han  gat  aei  ae 
taeth.     Thaejghoer  hanf  huffras  h0rthae  thset  haennae  dottoer 
hafthse  tjhaet  thold  af  fin  fathoer  tha  flet  hun  allae  finae 
claethaer  fjyndoer  oc  logthae  afkae  a  fit  houaeth  oc  giaec  burt 
til  bin]  myrki  ftouse  oc  fial  fo2  haennae  f0tcer  oc  graet  oc 
fogthae]  kaeraeftae  dottcer  fe  0nk  a  mic  thin  mothcer  oc  mif 
cundae  m]ic  fo2thy  at  thu  aeft  min  enugh  dottcer  oc  alt 
*5  fthaet  thaer  mit]  aer  thaet  aer  thit.     S0tae  dottcer  criftinae.     thu  seft 
lius  af]  min  0ghaen.     Weft  thu  aei  thaet  ac  thic  f0d 
"dae  oc  thu]   minae  fpaenae  dithae.     hwat  aer  thic  wo2thaet 

pereas  male.  Sancta  autem  Christina  aperuit  os  suum,  dicens:  luste  locutus 
es,  ut  adorem  deum  caelestem  et  eius  filium  lesum  Christum.  Iratus  autem 
pater  eius  Urbanus  iussit  earn  (alligari  et  plumbatis  caedi;  et  post  haec 
expoliatam  iussit  earn)  virgis  caedi  et  mutati  sunt  super  earn  duodecim 
homines,  qui  caedebant  (et  mutatis  duodecim  militibus  super  earn  nihil 
praevaluit).  Pater  autem  eius  Urbanus  ignorante  uxore  sua  faciebat  haec 
filiae  suae.  Hii  autem  qui  caedebant  earn,  deficiebant,  et  cadebant  (ante 
vestigia  eius).  Sancta  autem  Christina  dixit  patri  suo:  Impudice  et  sine 
honore,  et  abominabilis  Urbane,  ecce  qui  caedunt  defecti  inveniuntur,  et 
vides  quia  virtutem  non  habent  (et  idola  tua  non  possunt  els  dare  virtutem). 
Pater  autem  eius  Urbanns  in  magna  angustia  erat,  quia  taliter  iniurias 
patiebatur  a  filia  sua,  et  iubet  in  collo  eius  boias  mitti :  et  manus  et  pedes 
eius  mitti  in  vinculis,  et  claudi  earn  fecit  in  carcerem.  Vadens  autem  pater 
eius  Urbanus  in  domum  suam,  nihil  volens  manducare.  [p.  264]  Audivit 
autem  uxor  eius  de  filia  sua,  quia  talia  perpessa  fuerat  a  patre  suo,  et  con- 
scidit  vestimenta,  et  ponit  cinerem  super  caput  suum :  et  abiit  ad  carcerem 
ad  filiam  suam,  (et  cecidit  ad  pedes  eius  cum  lacrymis),  et  dicebat:  Christina, 
miserere  matri  tuae,  quia  propter  te  morior,  et  unicam  te  habeo  filiam  meam; 
miserere  mei,  et  omnia  mea  tua  sunt.  Filia  mea  Christina,  lumen  oculorum 
meorum,  scias  quia  ego  te  genui,  et  mamillas  meas  suxisti.  Quid  est  quod 
factum  est  tibi? 
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skalt  illse  forfares.     Sancta  Cristiua  swarede :    rsetlike  mseltse 
thu,  ath  iech  skal  hedre  himrnerigis  Gudh  oc  bans  s0n  Jhesum 

Cristum 

oc  then  helluger  andh.     Tha  wort  hennis  fader  vred  oc 
loth  he?me  binde  oc  f0rse  henne  a  gade  oc  loth  bserie  hen- 
5  ne  ther.     Sidew  loth  han  henne  aff  clsedae  och  hustruge  .... 
Heraiis  modher  vistse  ther  ey  aff  huath  hennis 
fader  giorde  vether  henne.     -^En  the  ther  barde  henne  vare 
om  trsette  sosom  the  vare  d0thse.     Tha  sagde  sancta  Crisfcina 
til  syn  fader :    o  hin  vrense,  ther  vten  serse  ser,  oc  Gud  for- 

10  gangen  Vrbane  !    seer  thu   ey  huorce  trsette  the  sere 
ther  mek  haffue  board  ?    seer  thu  ey  thine  affgude  ther 
thu  hedrser  haffue  enge«  craft,  oc  the  orke  ey  at  giffue 
thorn  styrckelsse  at  pynsese  mek.     Vrbanus  skammedes  tha  vidher 
sigh  selff,  at  haw  vorth  soa  spotteth  af  syn  eghen  dottser, 

15  oc  lot  tha  en  boyse  om  hewnis  halss  oc  loth  binde  bo- 
dee  henuis  hender  oc  hennis  f0der  oc  henne  siden 
sattse  i  inyrkestoffue.     Ther  Vrbauus  hiem  kom,  tha 
vordh  haw  so  sorgfull  fore  sin  dotter  at  haw  gad  icke  se- 
deth.     Ther  haws  husfrugh  h0rde,   thet  hewnis  dotter 

20  hafde  the/  told  af  syn  fader,  tha  sled  hun  alle  syne 
clasder  synder  oc  lagde  aske  a  sith  houith,  oc  gik  bort 
til  hin  myrckaestofue  oc  fial  force  henne  f0dser  oc  graet  oc 
sagde :    kseriste   dotthaer,  see  ynck  aa  meek  thyn  moder  oc  mis- 
kunde  mek,  forti  ath  thu  est  my«.  emixte  dotter,  oc  alt 

25  ihet  ther  mit  ser  thet  aer  tith.     S0dse  dotter  Cristina,   thw  esth 
liuss  af  myne  0gen,  westh  thu  ey  the^  at  iec  tek  f0d- 
dae,  oc  thu  mywe  spener  dydse  1   huat  ser  tek  wordet. 

*  P.  424_28. 

thou  perish  miserably.  S.  Christina  said :  Thou  spakest  rightly,  that  I  must 
worship  the  God  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Then  her  father  grew  wroth  and  had  her  bound  and  brought 
on  'gatae,'  and  had  her  beaten  there;  then  he  had  her  stripped  and  scourged. 
Her  mother  knew  nought  of  what  her  father  did  towards  her.  But  they 
who  smote  her  were  as  weary  as  if  they  were  dead.  Then  S.  Christina  said 
to  her  father :  0  the  unclean,  honour-bereft  and  god-forsaken  Urban  1 
seest  thou  not  how  tired  they  are  who  have  smitten  me?  Seest  thou  not, 
that  thy  idols  which  thou  worshippest  have  no  might,  and  suffice  not  to  give 
them  strength  to  torture  me?  Then  Urbanus  was  ashamed  of  himself  that 
he  should  be  so  mocked  of  his  own  daughter ;  so  he  put  a  '  boise '  round  her 
neck  and  had  her  bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  thereupon  put  in  a  dark 
dungeon.  When  Urbanus  came  home  he  was  so  full  of  sorrow  for  his 
daughter  that  he  could  not  eat.  When  his  wife  heard  that  her  daughter 
had  suffered  this  of  her  father,  she  tore  all  her  clothes  in  sunder,  and  put 
ashes  on  her  head,  and  went  away  to  that  dark  dungeon,  and  fell  at  her  feet, 
and  wept  and  said :  Dearest  daughter,  have  pity  on  me,  thy  mother,  and  be 
merciful  to  me,  because  thou  art  my  only  daughter,  and  all  that  is  mine  is 
thine.  Sweet  daughter,  Christina,  thou  art  the  light  of  my  eyes.  Knowest  thou 
not  that  I  bore  tliee  and  thou  didst  suck  my  paps?  What  has  befallen  thee? 
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oc  aei  i  hint  theer  ewinnaelict  aer.     JulianM/"  g[at  thaen] 
harm  sei  Iseiigcer  thold  oc  gaf  thaen  dora  [at  haennae] 
tungae  fkuldae  af  fkaeraes.     Tha  fogthae  f[aucta  criftina.    haerrse] 
yueer  all  g0zki  ac  thackse  thic  at  thu  hauler  [mic  aei  for] 
5  tith  ac  bith  thaec  at  thu  tac   min  fial  oc  l[at  mic  aen] 
dse  min  ftrith  nu  aer  tirnae  til  at  ac  fcal  m[in  l^n] 
takae.     Swa  com  en  r0ft  af  himsen  oc  fogtfhae.  renae] 
oc  ufmittaeth  m0  thoer  mykaet  aeruaeth  oc  fpinae  hauaerj 
thold.   fo2  mic  himaen  aer  opaen  foa  thec  o[c  himseri] 

10  ki  aer  thic  at  rethae  alias  haelghse  maen.   t[he  faghnae] 
thec  fo2thy  at  thu   haueer  fwa  mykaet   thold   [af  barn] 
dom.     Tha  h0rthae  iuliaim/"  haennae  r0ft  oc '  [lot  i  f taeth] 
fkaerse  haennae  tungte  af.     Thaegcer   tungaen   [war  af] 
fkoraen  tha  toe  tanct&  criftina  thaet  ftykkae  thaer  [af  war  fko] 

*5  raet  oc  caftaeth   iulianum  i  anlaet  oc   flo  han[um  ut  an] 
naet  0ghaet  oc   maeltae  aen   fithaen  oc  fogt[hae  iulia] 
nae  iindae  oc  urenae  thu  girndaethaef  at  [aetae  min] 
tungae  thcer  ac  fkuldae  guth  mceth  louae  nu  aer   [guthzf  raettae] 
dom   yucer  thaec   cumaet  at  thu  hauce?'  thit  0[ghae  mift.] 

20  Thaennae  harm  gat  iulianw/*  aei  laengrer  thold  [nim  grep] 
fin  boghae  oc  fattae  a  twa  ftralae  oc  raceth  e[n  fk0t  ban] 
haennae  i  hiartae  oc  mceth  annaen  i  fithae  oc  [hun  aen] 
dseth  fit  lif  oc  fo2  til  himaerikis.     Sithaen   [com  en  man] 
thcer  af  iancfa  criftince  flaect  war  thoer  oc  trothae  a   guth    [for 
haennse] 

25  fkyld  ban  toe  haennae  licom  oc  grof  thaet  i  a[ppollinif  ] 

templum.      Sancia    criftina,    fulcura    fit     martirium    fexto     kt. 

aug[usti  oc  toe] 
10n  oc  glaethae  af  war  hcerrse  iefu  crift.     Amaen. 

[p.  274]  neque  in  future,  quod  permanet  in  aeternum.  luliaims  autem 
non  ferens  eius  iniurias,  iussit  linguam  eius  abscidi.  Beata  autem  Christina 
respiciens  in  caelum,  dixit:  Deus  meus,  qui  non  me  dereliquisti,  creator 
omnium  bonitatis,  super  me  respice  ancillam  tuam,  et  iube  me  finiri  in  hoc 
certamine,  quia  appropinquat  tempus  ut  requiescam.  tulianus  autem  iubet 
earn  in  amphitheatre  deponi,  et  dum  esset  in  amphitheatro  constituta,  vox 
de  caelo  facta  est,  dicens:  Immaculata  et  incontaminata  Christina,  quae 
multum  laborasti  et  sustinuisti  propter  me,  ecce  aperti  sSfit  tibi  caeli 
caelorum,  veni  accipe  coronam  tuam.  Ornnes  enim  virtntes  glorificant  et 
benedicunt  Deum  propter  te,  quae  in  infantia  tua  multum  sustinuisti  propter 
me.  Omnes  iusti  exultant,  videntes  tuum  [p.  275]  certamen.  Veni  ergo 
Christina,  accipe  bravium  confessionis  tuae.  Et  haec  vox  facta  est  de  caelo. 
Audiens  lulianus  iussit  abscidi  linguam  eius.  Beata  autem  Christina 
accipiens  pre.cisuram  linguae  suae  proiecit  in  faciem  luliani,  et  percussit 
oculos  eius,  et  excaecavit  eum  et  vox  magna  exiit  de  ore  illius,  dicens : 
luliane  impudice,  et  condemnate,  desiderasti  organum  meum  manducare,  et 
abscidisti  linguara  meam,  quae  benedicit  nomen  Domini  lesu  Christi,  et  ideo 
lumen  tuum  perdidisti,  eloquium  Dei  caelestis  venit  in  faciem  tuam,  et 
excaecavit  lumen  oculorum  tuorum.  Haec  audiens  lulianus  iussit,  ut  duas 
sagittas  dimitti  (sic  !)  contra  cor  eius,  et  unam  contra  latus  eius,  et  reddidit 
spiritum.  Venit  quidam-de  genere  eius,  qui  et  ipse  crediderat  in  Domino 
per  Beatam  Christinam,  et  coniplevit  martyrium  eius,  et  collocavit  earn  in 
templo  Apollinis.  Complevit  autem  martyrium  suum  sancta  Christina  nono 
Kalendas  Augustas,  quinta  feria,  in  Tyro  civitate.  Kegnante  Domino 
nostro  lesu  Chris  to,  cui  est  honor,  et  gloria  in  secula  seculorum.  Amen. 
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oc  ey  i  hint  thaer  euiwnelict  ser.     Julianas  gath  then 
harm  ey  lenger  toold,  oc  gaif  thsen  dom,  at  heraris 
twngae  skulde  af  skaeris.     Tha  sagde  sancta  Oristina :    Hserrse 
yuer  g0zki,  iach  tacker  tegh,  at  thu  hauer  mek  ey  for- 

5  tith,  iach  bether  tek  at  thu  tag  myn  siell  och  lath  mek  sen- 
de  myn  stridh,  nu  ser  timse  til  at  iach  skal  myn  b0n 
tagae.     Soa  kom  een  r0st  af  himmel  oc  sagde  :    rense 
och  vsmittet  m00,  ther  megit  serffuit  oc  pyne  haffuer 
told  fore  mek,  heraniellew  ser  oben  foree  tik  oc  himmeri- 

10  ge  ser  tik  til  rede,  alle  helluge  msen  the  faghne 
thech,  forti  at  thu  hauer  soa  mikit  toldh  af  barn- 
dom.     Tha  h0rde  Julianws  thennae  r0sth,  oc  lodh  i  staet 
skserse  hennis  twnge  aff.     Ther  twngen  var  af- 
skorew,  tha  togh  sancta  Cristiua  thaet  sticke  ther  aff  var  sko- 

15  rset  oc  castaet  Julianum  i  antlat,  oc  slogh  haraiura  vth  an- 
neth  0ghaet,  oc  meltae  sen  siden  oc  sagdhae :    Julia- 
ne  vndee  oc  vrenee,  thu  girides  at  aedae  myn 
twnge,  ther  iac  skulde  Gudh  met  loffue,  nu  aer  Gudzs  raette 
dom  -yffuer  tek  kommen,  ath  thu  hauer  tith  0ghae  misth. 

20  Thennse  harm  gat  Julianus  [ey]  linger  told,  mew  greb 
sin  boghae  oc  saette  aa  twoa  stroolse,  oc  met  een  sk0t  haw 
hemie  i  hiarthe  oc  met  anne?i  i  sidhe.     Oc  hun  sen- 
de  siit  liiff'  oc  for  till  himmerigis.     Siden  kom  een  man, 
ther  aff  sancte    Cristine    slaecth  var,  ther   oc    troodhe    aa    Guth 
forse  hewnis 

25  skild,  han  togh  hennis  legome  oc  groff  thset  i  Appolonis 

tempell.     Sancta  Oistina  fulkom  sith  martirium  kalendas  nindae 

Augusti  oc  togh 
10n  oc  glaede  af  Yorherrae  Jhesu  Cristo...Amen 

*  Pp.  5036—51. 

nor  in  that  which  is  eternal.  Julian  could  endure  this  indignity  no 
longer,  and  gave  the  decision  that  her  tongue  should  be  cut  off.  Then 
said  S.  Christina  :  Lord  over  all  mercy,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  not 
forsaken  me,  I  pray  Thee  that  Thou  take  my  soul,  and  grant  me  to  end  my 
strife ;  now  is  the  time  due,  that  I  should  take  my  reward.  Then  there 
came  a  vo'ce  from  heaven  and  said  :  Pure  and  undefined  maiden,  who  hast 
endured  much  labour  and  pain  for  me,  heaven  is  open  to  thee,  and  heaven's 
kingdom  is  ready  for  thee ;  all  the  saints  welcome  thee  with  joy,  because 
that  thou  hast  suffered  so  much  even  from  childhood.  Hearing  this  voice 
Julian  had  her  tongue  cut  out  on  the  spot.  When  the  tongue  was  cut 
out,  S.  Christina  took  the  piece  which  was  cut  off,  and  threw  it  into  the  face 
of  Julian  and  smote  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  still  spoke  on  and  said :  Thou 
evil  and  unclean  Julian,  thou  didst  lust  to  eat  my  tongue,  wherewith  I  was 
to  praise  God;  now  is  God's  righteous  judgment  come  upon  thee,  in  that 
thou  hast  lost  thine  eye.  This  indignity  Julian  could  endure  no  longer, 
but  seized  his  bow,  and  laid  beside  it  two  arrows,  and  with  one  he  shot  her 
in  the  heart,  and  with  the  other  in  the  side ;  and  she  closed  her  life,  and 
passed  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Thereupon  there  came  a  man,  who  was 
of  the  kindred  of  S.  Christina  and  who  believed  in  God  for  her  sake ;  he 
took  her  body  and  buried  it  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  S.  Christina  consum- 
mated her  martyrdom  on  the  sixth  of  the  kalends  of  August,  and  received 
reward  and  joy  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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Sancta  Mari]a  mother  ie/u  crifti  fkser  iungfrughae  fo2ae  byrth 
oc  fkser]  aet'tesr  ser  fwa  mykaet  lof  waerth  oc  utallic 
aerae  thaet]  aenctae  hiartse  gitcer  actaet  oc  aengi  tungae  gitcer 
"faght  aeldaer]   fungaet  haennae  lof  fulcumlic.     Nim  af  nokcer 
man  fangser]  thset  af  thaen  haelugh  anzd  gift.  fo2  all 
thaen  nath]ae  oc  mildugh  het  theer  hun  baucer  til  allae  criftnae 
msen  thaer  hi]alp   oc  nathae  fa  foa  haennae  ithaelic  b0nae  fa 
kse  thaer  aldrae]  tingae  seldcer.     ^ngi  boddaa  hauae  wi  asm  gothse 
aeufae  thasjnnae  f0tae   iungfrughu  thcer  bothsefcap  faac 
af  thaen  hjaelugh  and  at  f0thae  thaen  fun  theer  haennae 
fcop  oc  alt]  iorthriki.     Foa   thaen  fac  fculu   wi  tro  thaat 
at  fwa  fum]  guth  wildae  0thmykae   fee   til  at  f0thaef  af 
thaen   ren]ae  iungfrughae  fanc^a  maria.     Swa  ser  han  oc  0th 
myk  at  h]0rae  haennae  b0n  fo2   allae  the  thcer  thaet  wilae 

15    thiaenae  oc]   g0r  \efuf  crift  aen  daghlic  maughae  h0ghae 

iaertegaen  f]o2   fin  kaei-ae  mothcer  fakae  fwa  aenfse  han  haucer 
f0rrse  g^rt  thaer]  thaennae  boc  faeghcer  af. 

[Thaet  w]ar  en  laerth  man  faft  i  fin  tro  thcer  imntses 
warf]  hcerrae  mothcer  mykaet  wal  oc  laf  hwar  dagh  wa 

20   r  frugh]ae  tithcer  mceth  aelfkaelict  hiartae  allae  utaen  uat- 

fang.    En]  nat  tha  (tethaef)  hanum  fialf  mifcundae  niothcer  oc  fpur 
thae  hwat]   haennse  caplan  g0rthae.     ^En  han  wrth  raed 
fwa  at  han]  fcalf  oc  fwarce^A  haennae  blyghlic  oc  maeltae. 
(min  fruy)hse  hwat  aer  thaet  thcer  thu  talaer  um.   Win 

25  (min  fogth)s&  hun  thcer  mic  thiaenser  thu  fo2  fmar  fura 
(min  </«'ce)nseftae  at  thu  wilt  aekki  min  natfang 
(fiungce.     jEni)  brat  han  h0rthae  thaet  tha  wo2th  han  stoalic 


De  complectorio  beatae  Mariae  virginis  quod  eadein  virgo  quendam 
religiosum  cantare  per  ordinem  docuit. 

Quidam  vir  religiosus  erat  qui  sanctam  Dei  genitricem  valde  deligebat.  ac 
eius  seruicium  preter  completorium  nimis  diligenter  cotidie  decantabat.  Qua- 
darn  nocte  per  visionem  ipsa  mater  misericordiae  apparens  ei,  quid  ageret 
suus  capellanus  inquisiuit.  Ille  quippe  non  parum  tremens  ac  stupens  satis 
humiliter  respondit,  dicens  quis  est  mea  Doftrina  de  quo  dicis?  At  ilia 
inquit,  te  ipsum  esse  scito,  quern  mihi  deseruire  non  denego.  Sed  ali- 
quantulum  mihi  negligens  uideris  esse  qui  completorium  meum  non 
vis  cantare.  Quibus  auditis  vir  ille  ac  nimio  percussus  terrore 
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Sancta  Maria,  moder  Jhesu  Cristi,  skaer  iomfrwae  fore  byrdh 
oc  skser  aeffther,  aer  soa  mikit  loff  vaerith  oc  vtalic 
serse,  thset  enctse  hiartae  giter  acteth  oc  engen  twnge  gider 
sagt  eller  sungeth  henne  loff  fulkomelic,  men  aff  noger 
5  mare  fanger  ihet  aff  then  Hellugh  Andzs  gifft,  fore  all 
then  nadhae  oc  mildughet  ther  him  hauer  til  alle  cristne 
men,  ther  hialp  oc  nadhe  foa  fore  hermis  ydeligh  b0nse  sa- 
ke, ther  aldrigh  finghee  aellser :    anglse  bodae  haffue  vy  om  goth 
sosom  thenne  s0de  iomfruge,  ther  bodescap  feck 
10  aff  then  Helluger  Andh,  at  f0dse  then  s0n  ther  henne 

scapeth  oc  alt  i0rthriki.     Fore  then  sagh  skulle  vy  troo  thet, 
at  sosom  Gudh  vilde  ytmuge  sik  til  at  f0dess  af 
then  rene  iomfruge  sancta  Maria,  soa  ser  haw  oc  yt- 
mugh  at  h0rae  hennis  b0n  foor  allae  the  ther  ihet  ville 
15  tisene,  oc  g0r  Jhemm  Cristum  sen  dagligh  mange  h0ghe 
iaerntegert  forae  sin  kaere  moders  sake,  soa  sosom  hare  haffuer 
f0rre  giorth  ther  thenne  bok  sigher  aff. 

Tlaet  var  en  laerdh  mare  fast  i  syn  tro,   ther  niyretes 
Vorsherrae  moder  mikit  veil,  oc  laesde  huaerdag  Ver- 
so frwge  tider  met  aelskelict  hiartae  alt  vten  nat- 

sang.    En  nat  tha  tedis  hannm/t  selff  miskuredeligh  moder  oc  spur- 
de  huath  herenis  caplan  giordhae.     .^En  han  wort  raedh 
soa  at  hart  scalf  oc  swaret  henne  blideligh  ock  mseltse... 

*  P.  92. 

Saint  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  pure  Virgin  before  birth  and  pure  after, 
is  worthy  of  such  praise  and  untold  honour,  that  no  heart  can  conceive,  and 
no  tongue  can  say  or  sing  her  praise  perfectly,  unless  some  one  should 
acquire  it  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  all  that  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  which  she  has  towards  all  Christian  people  who  obtain  help  and 
mercy  by  means  of  her  incessant  prayers,  and  who  never  would  obtain  it 
otherwise.  No  pleader  have  we  so  good  as  this  sweet  Virgin,  who  received 
annunciation  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bear  that  Son  who  created  her  and  all 
the  world.  For  this  cause  we  must  believe  that,  as  it  was  God's  will  to 
humble  Himself  so  as  to  be  born  of  the  pure  Virgin,  Saint  Mary,  so  is  He 
likewise  so  humble  as  to  hear  her  prayer  for  all  those  who  wish  to  deserve  it, 
and  still  Jesus  Christ  works  daily  many  exalted  miracles  for  the  sake  of 
His  dear  Mother,  even  as  He  has  done  aforetime,  whereof  this  book  telleth. 

There  was  a  learned  man,  firm  in  his  belief,  who  bore  in  mind  the 
mother  of  Our  Lord  very  well  and  read  every  day  Our  Lady's  Hours  with  a 
loving  heart,  all  except  the  compline.  One  night  the  Mother  of  Mercy 
herself  appeared  to  him  and  asked  what  her  chaplain  was  doing.  But 
he  was  so  afraid  that  he  trembled  and  answered  her  humbly  and  said  : 
My  Lady,  what  is  it  that  thou  speakest  about?  My  friend,  said  she, 
who  servest  me,  thou  neglectest  some  of  my  service  in  that  thou  wilt 
not  sing  my  compline.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this  he  was  greatly  .... 


13—5 


GLOSSARIAL   INDEX. 


A,  prep,  with  ace.  and  dat.,  Icel.  a, 
on,  upon ;  with  ace.  i  6,  ii  21,  iii  21 ; 
troth®  a  guth,  believed  on  (in) 
God,  iii  24;  a  gatse,  see  note  on 
a  gate,  introd.  p.  14-15; — with 
dat.  -.  se  #nk  a  mic,  ii  23. 

A  =  at,  q.v. 

Ac,  pron.,  Icel.  ek,  I,  i  3,  8,  25,  ii  2,  26, 
iii  4,  5,  6,  18;  obi.  cas.  :  mic,  i  8, 
25,  ii  11,  13,  23,  24,  iii  4,  iv  25  ; 
pi.  nom.  wi,  iv  8. 

Actse,  wv.,  to  consider,  conceive,  only 
in  pp.  actset,  iv  3. 

JEftser,  prep,  with  ace.,  Icel.  eftir; 
after :  aeftaer  thaet  ban  saknaeth 
(  =  £eftaer  thast  at  ban  saknaeth), 
after  that  (moment  of  time)  that  he 
missed  —  as  soon  as,  or,  when  he 
missed,  i  17;  skaer  aeftaer  (byrth) 
iv  2 ; — adv.  thter  aaftaer,  i  16. 

JEi,  adv.,  Icel.  eigi,  ei;  not,  i  25,  27, 
ii  10,  11,  12,  18,  26,  iii  1,  2,  4,  20. 

./Ekki,  adv.,  Icel.  ekki;  not,  ii  6,  iv  26. 

JEldser,  adv.,  Icel.  elligar,  ella;  or, 
iv  4;  else,  otherwise,  iv  8. 

jSlskselic,  -t,  adj.,  Icel.  elskuligr,  lov- 
ing, devoted,  iv  20. 

JEm,  Icel.  jafn-,  jamn-,  used  only  as 
a  prefix  to  adj.  correlatively  answer- 
ing to  sens®  or  sum ;  as :  sera 
thrsettse  aensaa,  as  tired  as,  ii  8 ; 
83m  gothaa  eensae,  iv  8-9. — In  aem 
brat  ban  htfrthea  thset  (  =  sem  brat 
sum  ban  berthas  thaet),  quibus 
auditis,  iv  27,  aem  is  a  conjecture, 
cf.  om  (  =  aem)  brat  (Icel.  jafn-bratt), 
forthioith,  B  502. 


JEn,  adv.,  Icel.  en;  but,  i  25,  ii  7, 
iv  22 — Icel.  enn,  ennf>a;  still, 
maeltse  aen  sithaan,  spoke  still  after 
that  (in  spite  of  having  lost  her 
tongue),  iii  16;  gtfr  iesus  crist  aen 
mangaa  i&rtegsen,works... still  many 
miracles,  iv  15 ; — than,  Lat.  quam : 
fyr  aen,  see  fyr. 

JEnAaa,  wv.,  Icel.  enda ;  to  end,  finish, 
iii  5-6;  3.  pret.  sg.  aendaeth,  iii  22- 
23. 

.ffingsel,  MI.,  an  angel,  i  3. 

JEngi,  adj.,  Icel.eugi;  no,  none,  ii  12, 
iv  3,  8 ; — 7i.  aenctae  (for  asnt-kae,  cf. 
Icel.  [eint-]  eitt-gi,  ekki),  iv  3. 

.ffinsse,  adv.  correl.  to  asm  and  swa 
(from  anza  to  answer?),  as,  as  if, 
ii  8,  iv  9; — even  as,  iv  16. 

Sxss,f.,  Icel.  aera;  honour,  ii  9,  iv  3. 

.ffimseth,  71.,  Icel.  erfi'Si ;  labour, 
trouble,  iii  8. 

.ffitae,  sv.,  Icel.  eta;  to  eat  (devour), 
i  5,  26,  iii  17 ;  pret.  aat,  i  9 ;  pp. 
aatseth,  ii  18. 

A.f,prep.  ivithdat.,  Icel.  af ; — of  place: 
from,  out  of:  bun  for  nithaar  af  sit 
windugh,  down  from  her  window, 
i  13 ;  r0st  af  bimaen,  voice  from 
heaven,  iii  7; — of  time:  af  barudom, 
from  childhood, in  11— 1%.— Referring 
to  the  agent,  or  the  logical  subject 
in  a  passive  sentence:  from,  by,  of: 
toe  Itfu  af  war  hserraa,  received  re- 
ward from  our  Lord,  iii  27;  fangaer 
thset  af  tlisen  hselugh  anzd  gift,  by, 
through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
iv  5  ;  thaar  botbaescap  fsec  af  tbaen 
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haelugh  and,  by,  through  the  H.  G. 
iv  9-10 ;  spottaath  af  sin  dottaer, 
mocked  by  his  daughter,  ii  14; 
hafthae  thaet  thold  af  sin  fathser, 
had  suffered  this  of  her  father,  ii 
20  ;  —  circumscriptive  of  gram- 
matical cases :  ace. :  spurthae  af 
haennae,  intcrrogavit  earn,  i  23; — 
gen. :  guthae  af  himnae,  deos  coeli 
(caelestes),liusa.f  min  tfghsen,  lumen 
oculorummeorum,H2G. — Of  descent, 
issue  from  :  guth  wildae  tfthmykae 
sec  til  at  fethass  af  than  reuse 
iungfrughae,  iv  12-13.  — Phrase  : 
waerthae  af,  to  become  of:  hwat  af 
the  afguthas  matse  wrthae(t),  i  18-19. 
Adv.  of:  wistse  thaer  askki  af,  ii  6 ; 
thaer  thaannae  hoc  saeghaar  af,  tells 
of,  iv  17 ; — off  (out) :  haennse  tungae 
skuldae  af  skasraes  iii  2-3,  cf.  13, 14. 

Af,  adv.,  Icel.  ef ;  if,  iv  4. 

Af-clsethse,  wv.,  to  disrobe,  strip,  ii  5. 

Afguthae,  m.  pi.,  idols,  i  11,  13-14, 
19,  ii  11. 

Aftyssen,/.  ?  Icel.  aflausn;  absolution, 
remission,  i  2. 

Aftaer,  adv.,  Icel.  aftr ;  back,  i  14. 

Aftan,  m.  ?  Icel.  aftann;  evening,  i  10. 

Aldrae  (introd.  p.  14),  adv.,  Icel.  aldri; 
never,  iv  8. 

All,  adj.,  Icel.  allr;  all,  iii  4;  n.  sg. 
alt,  ii  24;  pi.  allaB,  i  11,  13,  21, 
ii  20,  iii  10,  iv  6,  14,  20. 

And,  TO.,  Icel.  andi;  spirit,  only  in 
the  term  haelugh  and,  Holy  Ghost, 
i  7,  ii  3,  iv  10;  gen.  sg.  anzd,  iv  5. 

Anlaet,  n.,  Icel.  andlit ;  face,'  i  23, 
iii  15. 

Annan,  obi.  cas.  o/annaer,  Icel.  ann- 
arr,  annan ;  num.  ord.,  second : 
annam  dagh  thaer  aeftaer,  second  day 
thereof ter  —  the  next  day,  i  15-16. — 
Adj.,  other  (the  other,  another),  iii 
22 ;  one  of  two :  annaet  Highest,  the 
one  of  his  eyes,  iii  15-16. 

Askae,  /.,  Icel.  aska;  ashes,  ii  21. 

At,  note  of  inf.,  Icel.  at;  to,  i  5,  9,  26, 
ii  12, 13,  iii  17,  iv  10, 12, 14.— Con;., 


that,  i  8,  27,  ii  2,  14,  18,  24,  iii  4, 
5,  6,  11,  19,  iv  12,  23,  26.—  Prep, 
with  dat.  in  the  phrase :  at  rethaa, 
mod.  Dan.  til  rede,  in  readiness, 
iii  10 ; — along,  over :  nithaer  at  thre 
staaghae  (written  a  in  D),  i  12, 
introd.  p.  9. 

Baerise,  wv.,  Icel.  berja;  to  beat,  smite, 
ftog,  ii  4 ;  pret.  barthae,  i  22-23,  ii 
7;  pp.  barth,  ii  11. 

Bindae,  sw. ,  Icel.  binda ;  to  bind,  put 
in  bonds,  ii  4,  15. 

Bitlia,  sw.,  Icel.  brSja;  to  pray;  1. 
pres.  sg.  bith,  iii  5 ;  pret.  bath, 
i6. 

Blyghlic,  adv.,  Icel.  bljugliga,  humbly, 
meekly,  iv  23. 

Boc,  /.,  Icel.  bok  ;  a  book,  iv  17. 

Boddse  (gender  and  even  number  un- 
certain; if  it  is  sg.  it  must  be  /.,  cf. 
aem  gothas.  Derivation  doubtful. 
Actual  sense  uncertain;  but  as  the 
words  hauaB  wi  point  chiefly  to  an 
agent  on  behalf  of  man,  I  venture 
to  translate  it) :  pleader,  mediator, 
intercessor,  iv  8. 

B0n, /.,  Icel.  baen;  prayer,  iv  14;  pi. 
btfnas,  iv  7. 

Boghse,  m.,  Icel.  bogi;  a  bow,  iii  21. 

Boiae, /.,  Lat.  bojae,  collar  for  torture 
round  the  neck,  ii  15. 

Bothae,  adj.,  Icel.  baftir;  both,  ii  15- 
16. 

Bothaescap,  m.,  Icel.  boftskapr;  an- 
nunciation, iv  9. 

Brat,  n.  adj.  as  adv.,  Icel.  bratt ; 
('•swiftly,'  but)  soon:  aem  brat,  as 
soon  (as),  iv  27. 

Br0th,  n.,  Icel.  brairS;  bread,  i  1,  3; 
udathaelict  br^th :  panis  (esca)  im- 
mortalitatis,  i  5,  panis  incorruptw- 
nis,  i  9;  tbaet  hselughaa  brnith,  the 
holy  bread,  i  9-10. 

Brytse,  sw.,  Icel.  brjota;  to  break; 
pret.  bnrt,  i  4,  10. 

Burt,  adv.,  Icel.  burt;  away,  ii  21. 

Byrth,  m.,  Icel.  burSr;  birth,  iv  1. 
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Callse,  wv.,  led.  kalla;  to  call,  i  17; 
pret.  callaeth,  in  c.  a,  invoked,  i  6. 

Caplan,  m.,  capellanus,  iv  22. 

Castse,  m>.,  IceZ.  kasta;  to  cast,  throw; 
only  in  pret.  castath,  i  21,  possibly 
a  slip  of  the  pen  for  castaeth  which 
occurs  iii  15. 

Clsethser.^Z.  o/claethae,  n.,  IceZ.klaefli; 
clothes,  garments,  ii  21. 

Comae,  sv. ,  Jcei.  koma ;  to  come ;  only 
in  pret.  com,  i  10,  16,  ii  17,  iii  7, 
23,  and  cum  fw  fulcum,  iii  26;  pp. 
cuniset,  iii  19. 

Craft,  m. ,  Icel.  kraftr ;  strength, 
might,  ii  12. 

Cristsen,  adj. ,  Icel.  kristinn ;  Chris- 
tian ;  only  in  pi.  cristnae,  iv  6. 

Dagh,  m.,  Icel.  dagr ;  day,  i  15,  iv  19; 
pi.  daghae,  i  2. 

Daghlic,  adv.,  Icel.  dagliga ;  daily, 
iv!5. 

Dise,  wv.,  mod.  Dan.  die,  Sw.  dia;  to 
suck  ;  only  in  pret.  sg.  dithffi,  ii  27. 

Diur,  n.,  Icel.  dyr;  animal,  beast,  i  26. 

D0th,  <«//'.,  /re/.  dairSr  ;  dead ;  only 
in  pi.  dathie,  ii  8. 

Dom,  m. ,  Icel.  d6mr ;  decision ;  judg- 
ment, iii  2,  19. 

Dottser,  /.,  Icel.  d6ttir;  daughter,  i  20, 
ii  14,  18,  19,  23,  24,  25. 

Eghsen,  adj.,  Icel.  eigiun;  own,  ii  14. 
En,  num.  card.,  Icel.  einn ;  one,  iii  21 ; 

— indef.  art. ,  a  :  en  boiee,  ii  15 ;  en 

man,  iii  23. 
Enugh,  adj.,  only,  ii  24. 

Fa,  sw.,  Icel.  fa ;  to  obtain ;  3.  pres. 

pi.  fa,  iv  7;  3.  pret.  sg.  fsec,  iv  9. 

See  the  doublet  fangse. 
Faghnse,  wv.,  Icel.  fagna;  to  welcome 

(with  joy),  iii  10. 
Fallse,  sw.,  Icel.  falla;  to  fall:  3.  pret. 

sg.  fial,  ii  22;   3.  #ret.  pZ.  fiullae, 

119. 
Fangse,   wv.,  a   doublet  to  fa,  Icel. 

fanga;  to  obtain;  3.  pres.  sg.  fan- 


goer,  iv  5;   3.  pres.  subj.  pi.  fingse, 
iv8. 

Parse,  sw.,  Icel.  fara;  to  fare,  to  go; 
only  in  the  pret.  for,  i  13,  14,  iii  23. 

Fast,  adj.,  Icel.  fastr;  fast,  firm,  iv  18. 

Fathaer,  TO.,  Icel.  faftir;  father,  i  6, 
11,  16,  22,  ii  3,  7,  9,  20. 

Fatyc,  -t,  adj.,  Icel.  fataekr;  poor,  i  14. 

Fiselae,  sv.,  Icel.  fela ;  to  hide,  conceal; 
only  in  pp.  fiald,  i  24. 

Fdrse,  wv.,  Icel.  faera ;  to  move,  bring, 
ii  4 ;  in  the  sentence  :  toe  hwar 
therae  oc  forthae  nithaer  at  thre 
staeghae  the  sense  of  ferthae  must 
be :  hurled,  threw,  a  sense  which 
Icel.  faera  niftr  also  has,  i  12. 

F0nrse,  adv.  comp.  of  t  fir,  was  possibly 
in  D  written  fyrrae,  comp.  of  fyr, 
formerly,  aforetime,  iv  17. 

F0thae,  wv.,  Icel.  faefta  ;  to  bear,  give 
birth  to,  iv  10 ;  1.  pret .  sg.  ttiddse, 
ii  26-27 ;  pass,  fethaes,  iv  12. 

Folc,  n.,  Icel.  f61k ;  folk,  people,  i  14. 

For,  prep,  with  ace.,  Icel.  fyri,  fyrir; 
loc.  for,  before  (in  front  of) :  fial 
for  haennae  fotaer,  fell  before  (down 
at)  her  feet,  ii  22;— for,  to  (for  the 
benefit  of):  hima-n  aer  opaen  for 
thec,  heaven  is  open  for  (to)  thee, 
iii  9; — for,  on  account  of:  sorgh 
full  for  sin  dottaer,  grieved  for  (on 
account  of)  his  daughter,  ii  18;  m0 
thaer  mykaet  aeruaeth...hau83r  thold 
for  mic  .  .on  account  of  me,  iii  8-9; — 
for,  on  behalf  of :  ser  ban  oc  tfthmyk 
at  hone  haeunae  bo'n  for  allae  the 
thser  thaet  wilaa  thiaenaB...on  behalf 
of  all  those  that...iv  13-15. — 
Phrases  where  for  combines  with 
sac,  sakae,  skyld:  for  the  sake  of, 
by  reason  of:  for  haennaa  skyld, 
iii  24-25 ;  for  hamme  btfnae  sakae, 
iv  7-8;  for  thaen  sac,  iv  11;  for 
sin  mothaer  sakae,  iv  16. 

Foras,  prep,  of  time,  Icel.  fyrir ;  before : 
foraa  byrth,  iv  1. 

Forfarae,  sv.,  Icel.  fyrirfara;  to  undo, 
destroy ;  only  in  2.  pres.  sg.  of  the 
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middle  voice  in  passive  sense  :   for- 

faraes,  pereas,  ii  1. 
Forgangen,  pp.  of  forgangae,  used  as 

adj.  in  the  phrase:  guth  forgangaen, 

god-forgone,  god-forsaken,  ii  9-10. 
Forsma.  icv.,  to  despise,  neglect;  only 

in  3.  pres.  sg.  forsmar,  iv  25. 
Forthy,  adv.,   Icel.   fyr(ir)  f>vi ;    be- 
cause, ii  24,  iii  11. 
Forti  (so  B  342),  M?V.,  to  forsake;  only 

in  pp.  fortith,  iii  4-5. 
Fot,  m.,  Icel.  Ktr;  foot;  only  in  pi. 

frftaer,  i  20,  ii  16,  22. 
Frughae,  /.,  Icel.  fniva;   mistress,    i 

20;  lady,  iv  20,  24,  cf.  iungfrugbae. 
Fulcumse,    sv. ,  Icel.   fullkomna ;    to 

fulfil,  consummate,  only  in  3.  pret. 

sg.  fulcum,  iii  26. 
Fulcumlic,   adv.,    Icel.  fullkomliga ; 

perfectly,  iv  4. 
Fyr,  adv.  comp.,  Icel.  fyrr;  priiis,  in 

the  phrase :   fyr  asn,  Icel.  fyrr  enn, 

prius  quam,  i  5. 

Gangae,  sr.,  IceZ.  ganga;   to  go;   3. 

pret.  sg.  giaec,  ii  21 ;  imp.  gac,  i  26; 

pp.  gaugan,  see  forgangaen. 
Gatae,  /.,  Icel.  gata;  1.  street,  platea, 

i  21. — 2.    tfce   name   of  a   special 

punishment,  see  note  on  'a  gatse,' 

introd.  p.  14-16. 
Gen,  adv.,  again,  i  14. 
Gift,/.,  Ice/,  gift;  gift,  grant,  iv  5. 
Girndaes,    wv.  in   the  middle  voice, 

Icel.  girnask;  to  yearn,  desire ;  only 

in  2.  pret.  sg.  girndaethses,  iii  17. 
Gitffl,  sv.,  Icel.  geta;   to  be  able,  can; 

3.  pres.  sg.  gitasr,  iv  3  bis;  3.  pret. 

sg.  gat,  ii  18,  iii  1,  20. 
Giuae,  sv.,  Icel.  gefa;   to  give;   give 

out,  i  26;  3.  pret.  sg.  gaf,  i  4,  14 ; 

gaf  than  dom,  gave  out  the  deci- 
sion, iii  2 ;  imp.  gif,  i  1. 
Glsethae,/.,  IceLgleSi;  gladness,  joy, 

iii  27. 
G0rae,  tcu.,  IceJ.  gtfra;  to  do,  to  make; 

3.  pres.  sg.  gefr,  iv  15;  3.  pret.  sg. 

g£frthae,  ii  7,  iv  22;  pp.  gtfrt,  iv  17. 


G0zki,    /.  ?,   IceZ.   gaezka;    goodness, 

mercy,  iii  4. 
Goth,  ad;'.,  Icei.  g«VSr;  ^ood1,  gothae  (?), 

iv  8. 
Grafae,  sv.,  Icel.  grafa;  to  bury;  only 

in  3.  pret.  sg.  grof,  iii  25. 
Gratse,  sv.,  Icel.  grata;  to  weep;  only 

in  3.  pret.  sg.  greet,  ii  22. 
Gripse,  sv.,  Icel.  gripa ;  to  grip,  seize; 

3.  pres.  «</.  gripaer,  i  22 ;  3.  pret.  sg. 

grep,  iii  20. 
Guth,  m.,  Icel.  girS:  god,  i  7,  ii  2,  9, 

iii  24;  gen.  sg.  guthzs  (?),  iii  18 ;  pi. 

guthae,  i  16-17,  24,  27,  cf.  afguthae. 

Haelugh,  adj.,  Icel.  heilagr;  holy,  i  7, 
ii  3,  iv  5,  10;  pi.  haelgbae,  iii  10. 

Haerrae,  m.,  Icel.  herra;  master,  Lord, 
i  3,  6,  iv  19. 

Hals,  m.,  Icel.  hals;  neck,  ii  15. 

Han,  3.  pers.  prow,  m.,  Icel.  hanu ; 
he ;  nom.  and  ace.  ban,  i  17  bis, 
ii  5,  14,  18  bis,  iii  21,  25,  iv  13, 
16,  22,  23,27;  dat.  hanum,  iii  15, 
iv  21 ;  gen.  bans,  i  19,  ii  2,  19. 

Hand,/.,  IceZ.  h9nd;  hand,  i  23  ;  pi. 
haendaer,  ii  16. 

Harlae,  adv.,  Icel.  harSla,  harla;  ex- 
ceedingly, i  22. 

Harm,  m.,  Icel.  harnar;  injuria,  in- 
dignity, ii  2,  20. 

Hause,  wv.,  Icel.  hafa  ;  to  have ;  pres. 
sg.  hauasr,  i  24,  iii  8,  11,  iv  6,  16; 
pi.  hauae,  ii  11,  12,  iv  8. 

Hem,  re.,  but  in  adv.  sense,  Icel.  heim ; 
home,  ii  17. 

Hetnrae,  u-v.,  Icel.  hei'Sra;  to  honour, 
worship,  i  16,  ii  2;  imp.  i  26-27. 

Hialp, /.,  Icel.  hjalp;  help,  aid,  avail, 
iv  7. 

Hiartaa,  n.,  Icel.  hjarta;  heart,  iii  22, 
iv  3,  20. 

Himaan,  m.,  Icel.  himinn ;  heaven,  iii 
9,  af  himsen,  iii  7,  af  himnae,  i  27. 

Himseriki,  n.,  Icel.  himinriki;  king- 
dom of  heaven,  iii  9-10;  gen.  sg. 
-rikis,  ii  2,  iii  23. 

Hin,  pron.  dem.,  Icel.  binn;  that,  the 
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other,  the ;  o  bin  urense,  o  the  un- 
clean (one),  ii  9;  bin  myrki  stouse, 
that  dark  dungeon,  ii  22;  n.  hint 
(waarseld),  that,  the  other,  iii  1. 

H0gh,  adj.,  Icel.  bar;  high,  exalted, 
iv  15. 

H0rae,  wv.,  Icel.  heyra;  to  hear,  iv  14 ; 
S.pret.sg.  htfrthse,  ii  19,  iii  12,  iv27. 

Houaeth,  n.,  Icel.  bgfu'S;  head,  ii  21. 

Hun,  3.  pers.  pron. /.,  Icel.  b6n,  bun; 
she,  i  6,  13,  14, 20,  iii  22,  iv  6,  25  ;— 
in  all  the  oblique  cases  hsennas;  ace. 
i  23,  ii  4  bis,  4-5,  5,  6,  7,  16,  iv 
10;— dat.  i  4,  24,  iii  22,  iv  4,  23;  — 
gen.  i  16,  18,  21,  23,  ii  3,  6  bis,  15, 
16  bis,  19,  22,  iii  2,  13,  23,  24,  25, 
iv  7,  14,  22. 

Huras,  adv.,  how,  ii  10. 

Husfrae,/.,  Icel.  busfreyja;  ici/ie,  ii  19. 

Huthstrykae,  sv.,  Icel.  biiftstrykja;  to 
flog,  scourge,  ii  5. 

Hwar,  pron.  ind.,  Icel.  hvarr;  each,  i 
12;  every,  iv  19. 

Hwar,  adv.  interr.,  Icel.  bvar ;  where, 
124. 

Hwat  (n.  o/hwa),  pron.  interr.,  Icei. 
bvat;  what,  ii  6,  27,  iv  24. 

I,  prep.,  Icel.  i;  in,  iii  1,  25,  iv  18; — 
into,  i  15,  21,  23,  iii  15,  22  bis ; 
— phrases :  i  stseth,  on  the  spot,  im- 
mediately, iii  12  ;  i  syndser,  in  sun- 
der, i  21. 

Isertegaen,  n.1  pi.,  Icel.  jartegn ;  mira- 
cles, iv  16. 

ni83,  adv.,  Icel.  ilia;  tH,  miserably, 
wretchedly,  ii  1. 

Ithselic,  adj.,  Icel.  iftugligr ;  constant, 
incessant,  iv  7. 

lorthriki,  ?i. ,  Icel.  jarSriki;  earth- 
realm,  the  world,  iv  11. 

lungfrughSB,  /.,  Icel.  jungfrii;  virgin, 
the  Virgin,  iv  1,  13 ; — ace.  iung- 
frughu,  iv  9. 

Kser,  adj.,  Icel.  kaer;  dear,  beloved; 
only  in  the  def.form:  kaerae,  iv  16; 
superl.  ksersestse,  ii  23. 


Ki0t,  n.,  Icel.  kj0t;  flesh,  i  26. 

Laeggise,  wv.,  Icel.  leggja;  to  lay, put; 

only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  logthse,  ii  21. 
Lsengi,   adv.,   Icel.  lengi;    long    (of 

time) ;  only  in  comp.  Isengser,  iii  2, 

20. 
Lserth,  adj.,  Icel.  IffirSr;  learned,  a 

cleric,  iv  18. 
Lsesse,  sv. ,  Icel.  lesa ;  to  read ;  only 

in  B.pret.  sg.  las ;  decantabat,  iv  19. 
Latae,  sv.,  Icel.  lata;  to  let,  to  cause, 

to  have;   pres.  subj.  lat,  iii  6;    2. 

pret.  sg.  lost,  i  8 ;  3.  pret.  sg.  lot, 

ii  4,  5,  15,  16,  iii  12. 
Licom,  n.,  Icel.  likamr;  body,  dead 

body,  iii  25. 

Lif,  n.,  Icel.  lif ;  life,  i  2,  iii  23. 
Lindse,  wi.,  Icel.  lindi;    belt,  fascia, 

i!5. 

Lius,  n.,  Icel.  Ijos;  light,  ii  26. 
L0n  (sin),  JceZ.  laun,  n.  pi. ;  reward, 

iii  6,  27. 

Lof,  n.,  Icel.  lof ;  praise,  iv  2,  4. 
Louse,  wv. ,  Icel.  lofa ;  to  praise,  iii  18. 

Mselse,   «n>.,  IceZ.   maela;    to  speak; 

only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  maeltae,  ii  1, 

iii  16,  iv  23. 
Maeth,  prep.,  Icel.   meiS;   with,   by, 

i  15,  23,  iii  18,  21,  22. 
Man,   m.,    Icel.    maSr    (mannr);    a 

man,  iii  23,  iv  5,  18;  pi.  msen,  iv  7. 
Manugh,    adj.,   many;    only    in   pi. 

manghffi,  iv  15. 

Mildugh-het,/. ,  kindness,  mercy,  iv  6. 
Min,  pron.  poss.,  Icel.   minn  (min, 

mitt),  my,  mine;  sg.  m.  andf.  ii  24, 

iii  5,  6  bis,  17,  iv  24,  25,  26  bis;— n. 

mit,  ii  25. — Pl.m.  andf.  minte,  i  2, 

ii  27 ; — n.  min :  lius  af  min  tfghaen, 

ii26. 
Minnaes,   wv.  in  middle  voice,  Icel. 

minnast ;  toremember,  bear  in  mind ; 

only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  mintaes,  iv  18. 
Miscund,  /.,  Icel.  miskunn  ;  mercy  ; 

only  in  the  expression  miskundae 

mothaer,  mater  misericordiae,  iv  21. 
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Miscundae,  wv.,  Icel.  miskunna;    to 

pity,  have  mercy  on,  ii  23-24. 
Mistse,  wv.,  Icel.  missa;  to  lose;  only 

in  pp.  mist,  iii  19. 
M0,   /.,   Icel.    maer,    mey;    maiden, 

virgin,  iii  8;  pi.  mefr:   thiaenistae 

rnefr,  serving  maids,  handmaidens, 

i  18. 
Mcrthser,  /. ,  Icel.  moftir;  mother,  ii  6, 

23,  iv  16,  21. 
Mughae,  wv.,  Icel.  mega;  may;  only 

in  3.  pret.  subj.  sg.  matsB,  used  as 

an  auxiliary  to  wrthae,  i  19. 
Myksel,   adj. ,   Icel.  mikill  (mykill) ; 

great,  much ;  only  in  n.  sg.  mykaet, 

iii  8,  11,  iv  2,  19. 
Myrld-stouae,  /.,  Icel.  myrkvastofa; 

dark  dungeon,  ii  17,  22. 

Nat,  /.,  Icel.  natt;  night,  iv  21. 
Nathse,  /. ,  Icel.  naiS;   mercy,  grace, 

iv  6,  7. 
Natsang,  m.,  Icel.   natts9ngr;   com- 

pletorium,  compline's  hour,  iv  20- 

21,  26. 
Him,  adv.,  Icel.  nema    (mod.    Dan. 

men);  except,  unless,  iv  4; — after 

a  negative  statement :    but,  iii  20 

(conject.). 
Nithaar,  adv.,  Icel.  nrSr;  down,  i  10, 

12,  13. 
Nokser,  pron.   indef.,  Icel.  nokkurr; 

gome,  any,  iv  4. 
Nu,  adv.,  Icel.  mi;  now,  i  2,  iii  6. 

0,  interj.,  oh,  ii  9. 

Oc,  adv.,  Icel.  ok;  and,  i  1,  passim; — 

also:    swa  aer  ban  oc  tfthmyk,  so 

condescending  is  he  also,  iv  13-14. 
0gh38,  n.,  Icel.   auga;   eye,    iii   19; 

with  the  post-pos.  art.  tfghaet,   iii 

16 ;  pi.  tfghaen,  ii  26. 
0nk, /.,  Icel.  aumk-,  mod.  Dan.  ynk; 

pity;  se  tfnk  a  mic,  have  pity  on 

me,  ii  23. 
0thmyk,ad/.,  Icel.  airSmjukr;  humble, 

condescending,  iv  13-14. 


pthmykse,  wv.,  Icel.  au$m5'kja;  to 
humble ;  el.  sic,  to  humble  one's 
self,  iv  12. 

Orkae,  wv.,  Icel.  orka;  to  be  able,  to 
afford,  ii  12. 

Pinaa,   wv. ,    to    give   pain,    torment, 

ii  13. 
Plnae,  /. ,  pain,  iii  8. 

Raed,    adj.,    Icel.    hraeddr ;    afraid, 

iv22. 
Raet,  adj.,  Icel.  rettr;   right;   in  the 

def.  form  raettae,  iii  18. 
Raettaelikse,     adv.,     Icel.     rettiliga; 

rightly,  justly,  ii  1. 
Ren,  adj.,  Icel.  hreinn;  pure;   only 

in  the  def .  form  renas,  iii  7,  iv  13. 
Rethae, /.?,  Icel.  reifia;  readiness;  in 

the  phrase :  at  rethae,  in  readiness, 

prepared,  iii  10. 
R0st,/.,  Icel.  raust;  a  voice,  iii  7, 12. 

Sac,  /.,  pi.  sakae,  Icel.  B<)k — sakir; 
sake ;  in  phrases  like  for  thsen  sac, 
&c.,  iv  7-8,  11,  16.  See  for. 

Sseghae  and  sighae,  wv.,  Icel.  segja; 
to  say ;  inf.  sighae,  i  25 ;  3.  pres.  sg. 
saeghaer,  iv  17;  pret.  sg.  and  pi. 
sogthas,  i  7,  20,  24,  ii  1,  8,  23, 
iii  3,  7,  16;  imp.  sigh,  i  25;  pp. 
saght,  iv  4. 

Saettse,  wv.,  Icel.  setja;  to  set,  place, 
put,  ii  17;  3.  pret.  sg.  sattae,  iii  21. 

Saknaa,  wv.,  Icel.  sakna;  to  jniss; 
only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  saknaeth,  i  17. 

Scammas,  wv.  in  middle  voice,  Icel. 
skammask;  to  be  ashamed;  only 
in  3.  pret.  sg.  scammathaes;  con- 
struction :  scammathaes  withaer  sic 
sialf,  lit.  was  as}iamed  in  face  of 
(withaer)  himself  =  was  inwardly 
ashamed  of  himself,  ii  13-14.  (The 
form  scammathffls  presupposes  inf. 
scammas,  later  scammaes.) 

Scapse,  .si'.,  Icel.  skapa,  skup;  to 
shape,  create;  only  in  3.  pret.  sg. 
which  in  B  takes  the  weak  form 
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scapeth,  and  I  have  changed  into 
the  strong,  scop,  iv  11  (cf.  introd. 
p.  14). 

Se,  sv.,  Icel.  sja;  to  see;  2.  pres.  sg. 
Her,  ii  10,  11;  imp.  se,  in  the 
phrase :  se  tfnk  a  mic,  ii  23. 

Sial,  /.,  Icel.  sal ;  soul,  iii  5. 

Sialf,  dem.  pron.,  Icel.  sjalfr;  self, 
ii  14,  iv  21. 

Sic,  reft.,  Icel.  sik,  se"r;  himself,  her- 
self, i  15,  18,  ii  14;  sec,  iv  12. 

Sin,  pass,  pron.,  Icel.  sinn;  suits  &c.; 
sg.  m.  andf.  sin :  i  11,  23,  ii  14,  18, 
20,  iii  21,  iv  16,  18;— n.  sit:  i  13, 
ii  21,  iii  23,  26 ;— pi.  sinae,  i  16,  ii 
20. 

Sithse,  /.,  Icel.  sMSa;  side,  flank, 
latus,  iii  22. 

Sithsen,  adv.,  Icel.  si"San; — since: 
thaet  aer  nu  tolf  dagh;e  sitluen  ac 
brtfth  thaeftaeth,  quod  panem  non 
gustavi,  i  3 ; — thereupon,  thereafter, 
then:  sithaen  aat  sea.  c.  thaet 
haelughae  brtfth,  i  9-10;  sithasn 
lot  ban  af  claethae  heennae,  ii  5  ; 
lot  haennae  sithaen  saettae  i  myrki 
stouae,  ii  16-17 ;  sithaen  com  en 
man,  iii  23;  maeltae  aen  sithaen, 
spoke  still  after  that,  see  ten,  iii  16 ; 
— from  the  time  ichen,  i.e.  when: 
sithaen  aftan  com,  i  10. 

Siunghae  (?),  sv.,  Icel.  syngva,  syngja; 
to  sing;  only  in  pp.  sungaet,  iv  4. 

Skaennse  (?),  wv.,  Icel.  skemma;  to 
spoil,  smash,  destroy;  only  in  3. 
pret.  sg.  skasndae  with  added  syn- 
daer,  i  syndaer,  smashed  in  sunder, 
broke  in  pieces,  i  13,  20-21. 

Skier,  adj.,  Icel.  skaer;  sheer,  i.e. 
pure,  iv  1,  2. 

Skasrse,  sv.,  Icel.  skera;  to  shear, 
cut;  s.  af,  to  cut  off,  cut  out,  iii  13 ; 
pp.  skorsen,  -t,  iii  14,  15;  inf. 
middle  voice  in  passive  sense : 
skaerass,  iii  3. 

Skialuse  (?),  skiaeluse  (?),  sv.,  Icel. 
skialfa;  to  tremble;  only  in  3.  pret. 
sg.  scalf,  iv  23. 


Skiutse,  sv.,  Icel.  skjota;  to  shoot; 
only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  skeft,  iii  21. 

Skulse,  pret.  pres.,  Icel.  skulu;  shall; 
1.  pres.  ind.  seal,  ii  2,  iii  6 ;  2.  pres. 
ind.  scalt,  ii  1 ;  1.  pres.  pi.  sculu, 
iv  11 ;  pret.  subj.  skuldae,  iii  3,  18. 

Skyld,  /.,  Icel.  skuld;  sake,  in  the 
expression:  for  haennae  skyld,  for 
her  sake,  iii  19-20. 

Sla,  sv.,  Icel.  sla;  to  knock,  strike, 
smite;  only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  slo,  with 
the  person  in  dat.,  the  thing  in 
ace. :  slo  hanum  ut  annaet  tfghaet, 
struck  out  one  of  his  eyes,  iii  15- 
16. 

Slaect,  /.,  family,  kindred,  iii  24. 

Slitce,  sv.,  Icel.  slita;  to  tear;  only 
in  3.  pret.  sg.  slet,  ii  20. 

S0t,  adj.,  Icel.  saatr;  sweet,  dear,  be- 
loved; only  in  the  def.  form  stitse, 
ii  25,  iv  9. 

Sorghfull  (sorgh  full),  adj.,  Icel. 
sorgfullr;  full  of  sorrow,  grieved, 
ii  18. 

Spsense  (reading  not  quite  certain,  but 
the  indistinct  remnants  of  the  letters 
seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  either 
spenaa  or  spinae),  m.,  Icel.  speni ; 
pap,  mamilla,  ii  27. 

Sp0ri8B,  wv.,  Icel.  spyrja;  to  ask, 
question;  only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  spur- 
thae,  i  18,  iv  21-22;  s.  af  haannaa, 
asked  of  her,  asked  her  for  an 
answer  as  to,  i  23. 

Spottae,  wv.,  Icel.  spotta;  to  mock; 
only  in  pp.  spottaeth,  ii  14. 

Stseg-hse,  m.,  Icel.  stigi;  stairs,  flight 
of  stairs,  scala;  the  technical  sense 
is  probably  'story',  mod.  Dan. 
stokvaerk,  etage,  i  12. 

Stseth,  n.,  Icel.  staSr ;  place,  spot;  in 
the  phrase  i  staeth  (Icel.  i  staft, 
mod.  Dan.  p&  staedet),  on  the  spot, 
instantly,  iii  12. 

Storlic,  adv.,  Icel.  stdrliga;  greatly, 
exceedingly,  iv  27. 

Stouse,  /.,  Icel.  stofa ;  chamber,  see 
myrki-stouae. 
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Stral,  JH.?   O.E.  strael,  m.,  an  arrow, 

sagitta;  pi.  stralae,  iii  21. 
Strith  (min),  Icel.  strifl ;  strife,  iii  6. 
Stykkse,  w.,  Icel.  stykki;  piece,  iii  14. 
Styrc,    m.,    Icel.    styrkr ;     strength, 

might,  ii  13. 

Sum,  adj.,  Icel.  sumr;  some,  iv  25. 
Sum,  adv.,  Icel.  sera  ;   as;   swa  sum, 

even  as,  iv  12. 

Sun,  m.,  Icel.  sunr ;  son,  ii  2,  iv  10. 
Swa  (swo,  ii  14,  18),  dem.  part.,  Icel. 

sva;   so,  even  so,   then;    iii  7,  11, 

iv  2,  13,  23. 
Swarse,  wv.,  Icel.  svara ;  to  answer ; 

only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  swaraeth,  iv  23. 
Synd,  /.,  Icel.  synd ;  sin;  pi.  syndae, 

i2. 
Syndaer,  adv.,  Icel.  sundr ;  asunder, 

i  14,  21,  ii  21. 

Takse,  sv.,  Icel.  taka;  to  take,  re- 
ceive, i  9,  iii  7 ;  3.  pret.  sg.  toe,  i  3, 
5,  iii  14,  25;  2.  pres.  subj.  tac  (at 
tbu  tac),  iii  5. 

Talae,  wv.,  Icel.  tala  ;  to  talk  ;  only 
in  2.  pres.  sg.  talaer,  iv  24. 

Tlia,  adv.,  Icel.  \>&;  then,  1.  purely 
temporal,  marking  a  new  passus  in 
the  progress  of  the  narrative,  i  14, 
ii  3,  8,  13,  15,  iii  3,  12.— 2.  cor- 
relatively  answering,  in  a  demon- 
strative sense,  to  various  temporal 
terms  preceding :  fyr  aen — tha,  i  6 ; 
sithaen — tha,  i  10;  thasr  aeftaer — 
tha,  i  16;  aeftaer  that— tha,  i  17; 
thaegaer — tha,  ii  17,  20,  iii  14;  en 
nat  tha,  iv  21 ;  aem  (conjecture) 
brat— tha,  iv  27. 

Thackae,  wv.,  Icel.  jjakka ;  to  thank; 
ac  thaukaer  thic,  /  thank  thee,  i  8, 
but  ac  thackae  thic,  iii  4. 

Tliaeftae,  ivv.,  to  taste,  only  in  the 
pret. :  that  a?r  nu  tolf  daghae  si- 
thaen  ac  br0th  thaeftaeth,  sunt  duo- 
decim  dies,  quod  panem  non  gus- 
tavi,  i  3. 

Thsegser,  adv.,  Icel.  begar;  when,  ii 
17,  19,  iii  13. 


Thaen,  dem.  pron.,  and  def.  art.  before 
adj. — Forms:  sg.,  m.  and  f.  only  in 
the  oblique  cases,  thasn ;  n.  nom.  ace. 
thast  (dat.  thy  only  in  forthy,  q.v.); 
pi.  nom.  the;  ace.  dat.  the,  thaem, 
them ;  gen.  them  (cf.  J>ann,  )>a, 
J>eim,  J?eira  of  the  Icel.  dem.  sa) ; 
this,  that,  it;  the — a.  in  a  depend- 
ent or  adj.  position :  thaen  harm, 
iii  1-2 ;  thaen  dom,  iii  2 ;  thaen 
sun,  iv  10;  for  thaen  sac,  iv  11; 
thaat  brtfth,  i  3-4,  5;  inset  styk- 
kse,  iii  14;  spurthae  hwat  af  the 
(dat.)  afguthae  matae  wrthae,  i 
19;  introductory  of  an  independent 
statement:  thaet  aer  nu  tolf  daghae 
sithaen,  i  2-3;  thaet  war  en  man, 
iv  18 — b.  in  an  independent  or  abso- 
lute position  :  wigh  thaet,  i  1;  wig- 
thae  thaet  oc  brtft  thaet,  i  4;  sigh 
mic  thaet,  aen  wilt  thu  mic  thaet  aei 
sighae,  i  25 ;  hun  hafthae  thaet  thold, 
ii  20;  alt  that  thaer  mit  aer  thast 
asr  tint,  ii  24-25;  nim  af  nokaer 
fangaer  thaet,  iv  4-5;  allae  the  thaer 
thaet  wilae  thiaenae,  iv  14-15;  hwat 
aer  thaet,  iv  24 ;  ban  hjefrthae  thaet, 
iv  27; — at  the  warthae  thic  aei  wre- 
thae,  i  27 ;  the  thasr  barthae  the  war 
thraettae,  ii  7-8;  aensae  the  warae 
d^thae,  i  8;  hurae  thraettaa  the  aerae, 
ii  10;  the  orkaa  aei...ii  12;  for  allae 
the,  iv  14; — gaf  thaem  fattfct  folc, 
i  14;  ban  saknaeth  thaem,  i  17; 
skaendae  thaem  i  syndaer,  i  21 ;  cast- 
ath  them  ut,  i  21 ;  giuaa  thaem  styrc, 
ii  13; — toe  hwar  therae,  i  12. — Def. 
art.:  thaen  haelugh  and  (anzd),  i  7, 
ii  3,  iv  5,  10;  thaet  ewinnaelict  lif, 
i  1-2 ;  thast  haelughae  br£(th,  i  9-10. 

ThaennaB,  m.  and  f.,  thaettae,  n.,  Icel. 
j>enna,  j?etta  &c.,  pron.  dem.,  this, 
i  1,  iii  20,  iv  9,  17. 

Thaer,  adv.,  Icel.  }>ar;  there,  ii  5; 
thaer  aeftaer,  i  16 ;  thaer  af,  thereof, 
thereabout,  ii  6. 

Thser,  correl.  pron.  following  a  dem. 
pron.  or  a  def.  statement,  who, 
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which,  that,  ii  7,  9,  11,  25,  iii  1,  8, 
14,  18,  24  bis,  iv  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14, 

17,  18,  24,  25. 

Thaet,  conj.,  Icel.  at;  that,  ii  11,  19, 

26,  iv  11. 

Thiaense,  wv.,  Icel.  J>ena,  J>jona,  to 
serve ;  3.  pres.  sg.  thironaer,  iv  25 — 
to  deserve  (?),  iv  15. 

Thi3enistae,/.,IceL  jjenusta,  )>jonusta; 
service,  i  18,  another  spelling : 
thiasnaestae  (as  -naestae  can  hardly  be 
a  remnant  of  any  other  word),  iv  26. 

Thin,  pron.  poss.,  Icel.  J>inn  &c.;  thy, 
thine,  ii  23 ;  n.  thit,  ii  25,  iii  19 ; 
pi.  thinae,  ii  11. 

Tholse,  ivv.,  Icel.  )>ola;  to  suffer;  only 
in  pp.  thold,  ii  20,  iii  2,  9,  11,  20. 

Thraat,adj.,  Icel.]>reyttr;  tired,weary; 
only  in  pi.  thrattae,  ii  8,  10. 

Thre,  num.,  Icel.  \>rir  &c.;  three,  i  12. 

Tim,  pron.,  Icel.  }>u  ;  thou,  i  8,  24, 25, 

27,  ii  2,  10,  11,  12,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
iii  4,  5,  11,  17,  19,  iv  24,  25,  26;— 
obi.  cases :    thic  (those,  iii   5,    19, 
thec,  iii  9,  11),  i  8,  27,  ii  26,  27, 
iii  4,  10. 

Til,  prep.,  Icel.  til ;  to,  towards,  i  6, 

18,  19,  ii  9,  22,  iii  23,  iv  6;— adv.: 
gak  til,  accede,  i  26 ; — conj.  with  inf. : 
jerthmykae  sec  til  at  fethaes,  iv  12 ; 
followed   by   a    dependent   clause : 
nu  aer  timaa  til  &t...appropinquat 
tempus  wt...iii  6. 

Timse,  m.,  Icel.  timi;  time,  iii  6. 
Titli,  /.,  Icel.  ti$;  'tide',  time,  hour ; 

only   in  pi.   tithaer,    hours,    horce 

canoniccK,  iv  20. 

Tolf,  num.,  Icel.  tolf;  twelve,  i  2. 
Torn,  n.,  Icel.  turn,  in. ;  tower;  ace. 

sg.  with  post-pos.  art.  tornaet,  i  15. 
Tro,  wv.,  Icel.  tnia ;  to  believe,  iv  11, 

3.  pret.  sg.  trothae,  iii  24. 
Tro,  /.,  Icel.  triia,  trii;  faith,  belief, 

iv!8. 
Tungse,  /.,  Icel.  tunga;  tongue,  iii  3, 

13,  .18 ;    with    the    post-pos.    art. 

tungaen,  iii  13. 
Twa,  num. ,  Icel.  tveir  (tva);  two,  iii  21. 


Ud^thselic,  -t,  adj.,  Icel.  ddauftligr; 
'  immortal '  but  in  the  sense  of  con- 
ferring immortality,  see  brtfth,  i  5, 9. 

Um,  prep.,  Icel.  um ;  about,  round,  ii 
15 ; — adv.,  about,  concerning,  iv  24. 

Und,  adj.,  Icel.  vandr,  vondr;  evil; 
in  the  weak  or  def.  form  undaa, 
iii  17 ; — savage :  u.  diur,  savage 
beasts,  i  26. 

Up,  adv.,  Icel.  upp ;  up,  i  15. 

Uren,  adj.,  Icel.  6hreinn;  unclean, 
defiled,  corrupt;  only  in  the  weak 
form :  urense,  ii  9,  iii  17. 

Usmittseth.  adj.,  untainted,  undefiled, 
iii  8. 

Ut,  adv.,  Icel.  lit;  out,  i  21,  iii  15. 

Utssn,  prep.,  Icel.  utan;  without,  ii 
9 ;  except,  iv  20. 

Utallic,  adj.,  Icel.  6talligr;  innumera- 
ble, i.e.  untold,  ineffable,  iv  2. 

Wserse,  sv.,  Icel.  vera;  to  be,  i  8;  2. 
pres.  ind.  sg.  aest,  ii  24,  25;  3.  pres. 
ind.  sg.  aer,  i  2,  ii  9,  25,  27,  iii  1, 
6,  9,  10,  18,  iv  2,  13,  24;  3.  pi. 
serae,  ii  10; — 3.  pret.  sg.  war,  iii  13, 
14,  24,  iv  18;  3.  pi.  war,  ii  7;  3. 
pi.  pret.  subj.  warae,  ii  8. 

Waerth,  adj. ,  Icel.  verSr ;  worthy  (of), 
iv2. 

Wserttmgh,  adj.,  Icel.  verSugr;  wor- 
thy, i  8. 

Wai,  adv.,  Icel.  val,  vel ;  well,  iv  19. 

W&T,  pron.  poss.,  Icel.  varr ;  our,  ours ; 
war  haerrae,  our  Lord,  i  6;  war 
frughae,  our  mistress,  i  20 ;  our  Lady, 
iv  19-20; — gen.  wars,  i  3,  iv  19;  pi. 
wars:  w.  guthaa,  our  gods,  i  24. 

Warthffl,  sv.,  Icel.  verSa;  to  become; 
3.  pres.  subj.  at  the  warthae  thic  aei 
wrethae,  ne  irascantur  tibi,  i  27 ; — 
pret.  wrth  and  worth,  i  22,  ii  3, 14, 
18,  iv  22,  27;— pp.  wrthae  (introd. 
p.  9-10)  =  worthaet,  i  19,  ii  27. 

Wi,  see  ac. 

WighSB,  wv.,  Icel.  vigja;  to  hallow, 
bless ;  3.  pret.  sg.  wigthaa,  i  4;  imp. 
wigh,  i  1. 
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Wilffl,  wv.,  Icel.  vilja;  to  will,  wish; 

2.  sg.  pres.  ind.  wilt,  i  25,  iv  26; 

3.  pi.  wilaa,  iv  14 ;  3.  pret.  sg.  wil- 
dro,  i  16,  iv  12. 

Win,  m.,  Icel.  vinr;  friend,  iv  24. 

Windffi,  sv.,  Icel.  vinda,  to  'wind'; 
only  in  3.  pret.  sg.  wat:  w.  sic  up, 
wound  herself  up,  i.  e.  hauled  her- 
self up  hand  over  hand,  i  15. 

Wlndugh,  n.,Icel.  vindauga;  window, 
i!3. 

Witse,  wv.,  Icel.  vita;  to  know;  2. 
2>m.  «</.  west,  ii  26  ;  3.  pret.  sg. 
wistse,  ii  6. 


Withser,  prep.,  Icel.  vi'Sr;  with  (to); 
with  dat.:  hwat  haennae  fathaer 
gtfrthte  withasr  haennse,  what  her 
father  did  with,  to  her,  ii  7 ;  with 
ace. :  scammathses  withaer  sic  sialf, 
was  ashamed  with  (of)  himself,  ii  13. 

Wreth,  adj. ,  Icel.  rei^r;  wroth,  angry, 
incensed,  i22,  ii  3;  pi.  wrethae,  i  27. 

Yuser,  prep.,  Icel.  yfir;  over;  upon: 
haerrae  yuser  all  gtfzki,  Lord  over  (of) 
all  mercy,  iii  4 ;  nu  aer  guthz  dom 
yuBsr  thasc  cumaet,  now  is  God's 
judgment  come  upon  you,  iii  18-19. 
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ON   SOME   PAPYRUS   FRAGMENTS   OF  ISIDORE 
AT  ZURICH. 

THE  papyrus  fragments  of  which  a  transcript  is  printed 
below  are  at  present  in  the  Public  Library  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland.  They  originally  formed  part  of  a  papyrus  MS 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  St  Gallen  of  which  Dr  Karl 
Wotke  has  given  an  account  and  a  transcription  accompanied 
by  a  photographic  reproduction  in  the  Sitzungsberichte 
der  philosophisch-historischen  Classe  of  the  Vienna  Royal 
Academy,  vol.  127  (1892)..  pp.  1-18.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tracts, more  or  less  continuous,  from  Isidore's  Synonyma  II, 
§§  40-43  (ed.  Arevalo,  vi,  pp.  507  sqq.,  Migne's  Patrologia 
Lat.  vol.  83,  pp.  854  sq.).  The  disruption  of  the  Manu- 
script was  an  incident  arising  out  of  a  Swiss  cantonal  feud. 
In  the  Year  1712  Zurich  and  Berne  were  at  war  with 
St  Gallen  and  plundered  its  library.  Later  on  St  Gallen 
recovered  most  though  not  all  of  its  property.  I  am  indebted 
for  my  knowledge  of  the  above  facts  to  Dr  L.  Traube,  the 
well  known  Munich  scholar,  who  also  identified  the  frag- 
ments. 

The  fragments  are  two  in  number,  the  larger  having 
writing  on  both  sides,  and  the  smaller  one  being  merely  a 
strip.  In  the  presence  of  the  facsimile,  which  is  based  on 
one  of  three  photographs  taken  for  me  by  Mr  R.  Ganz  of 
Zurich,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  the  original  whose  general  character  it  adequately  re- 
presents. The  writing  is  a  clear  but  irregular  uncial  which, 
on  the  ground  of  this  last  characteristic,  was  assigned  by 
Sir  E.  M.  Thompson  to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century ; 
and  Dr  Traube  agrees  with  this  dating.  It  is  punctuated 
by  commas  and  colons :  but  as  Mr  F.  G.  Kenyon  observed 
when  he  made  his  transcript,  this  punctuation  is  later  than 
the  original  writing.  It  should  here  be  added  that  in  the 
photographic  reproduction  these  punctuation  marks  cannot 
be  certainly  distinguished  from  holes  or  other  defects  in  the 
papyrus. 
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The  first  copy  that  I  made  of  the  fragments  had  to  be 
so  hurriedly  produced  that  it  could  only  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  general  idea  of  their  contents.  And  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  visit  Zurich  again.  In  the 
meantime  Mr  F.  G.  Kenyon  to  whom  I  had  communicated 
their  existence  made  a  transcript  of  them  during  a  brief 
visit  to  that  city.  I  subsequently  made  a  second  copy  from 
the  original  with  the  photographs  beside  me.  And  upon  this 
copy  together  with  Mr  Kenyon's,  of  which  he  has  kindly 
allowed  me  the  use,  is  based  the  appended  transcript.  The 
result  of  the  comparison  of  these  two  independent  copies  has 
been  to  produce  a  text  which  is  identical  with  neither  of 
them,  but  which  is  nearer  to  Mr  Kenyon's  than  to  mine.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  the  original 
divergency  where  I  have  assented  to  Mr  Kenyon's  reading 
or  he  to  mine ;  but  I  have  given  his  variants  where  doubt 
still  remains. 

A  (Recto) 

1  inalienoluctononsisduros,non 

2  . .  nttibiduraprecordia 

3  ...  1 ...  ummiserialugequasi 

4  tuaconplangentibusplange, 

5  ...  lugentibus 

6     ,inornnibusactibustuis 

7  imitarebonusaemolarescs,ha 

8  bitoanteoculos 

9  .  .  emplamscorumsinttibipatru 

10  disciplinaeimitarnenta;intende 

11  ado  . . .  operandouirtu  . .  s  . . 

12  adtendeintendedocumentaius 

13  torum,adbeneuiuendumhabito 

14  testimoniumbonum,c  . . . .  di . .  am 

15  famam,caueautemgloriampopu 

16  larern;contemnefabores 

17  . .  ntemnelaudempopuli* 

18  *oriamagna* 

19  tarn  . .  d 
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B  (Verso) 

traces  of  writing 

1  non  . .  bonumestimessibonusprae 

2  dixeris,inlinguaalienamconsienti 

3  *tuaminterroga,discernete 

4  tuoiuditiononalieno,magisscirepot 

5  estqui,sis;sicuttuquiconsciustuies 

6  quidenimprodestdummalusessibo 

7  nuspraedixeris;autquisbonilaus 

8  pertinetadremsialiud|es,qua 

9  proptercauesimolationem,uita 

10  unctionem,obscurioreuestenonsi 

1 1  molisscitate,qualishabere  .  uis  .  talis 

12  esto .  propensionemtuam  .  ethabito 

s 

1 3  etincessodemonstra/sitingressotu  [.] 

14  simplicitasinmutopuritaSjingesto 

15  grauitas,inincessohonestitas, 

1 6  nihilleuitas:  inincessutuoappare 

17  ...  anmusenimincorporishabeto 

C  (Fragment) 

1  ...  nonappetosecon* 

2  sentit.sicontemnislaud* 

NOTES  TO  THE  TRANSCRIPT. 

A. 

3.     Mr  Kenyon  suggests  in  aliorum  for  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

11.  '/  think  the  first  three  letters  are  ado,  the  rest  quite  doubtful; 
just  possibly  adopus.'  K(enyon). 

14.  '  The  end  of  the  line  is  very  doubtful ;  but  I  think  it  possible  to 
read  costodiscam.  /  have  marked  a  line  of  abbreviation  in  my  original 
transcript :  otherwise  I  could  not  ham  made  it  out  with  any  confidence, 
from  the  photo '  K. 

17.  '/  have  contemne  in  my  transcript.  At  the  end  of  the  line  I 
have  popularem,  and  the  photo  shows  traces  which  suit  the  a  and  m. 
There  is  room  for  a  short  word  after  it '  K. 

19  is  given  as  Mr  Kenyon  read  it.  I  could  make  out  nothing  from 
the  papyrus. 

B. 

3.  '  More  than  two  letters  seem  missing  at  the  beginning.  In  my 
transcript  I  suggested  ipse '  K. 

10.  '  /  think  the  first  letter  must  be  u  and  have  suggested  it  with  a, 
query  in  my  transcript:  but  I  could  not  definitely  make  it  out  in  the 
MS.  nor  in  the  photo'  K. 
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It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  transcript  and  the 
notes  appear  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  stood  before 
the  fragments  were  identified. 

I  now  subjoin  from  the  edition  of  Arevalo  (=  Migne)  the 
portions   of   the   Synonyma  from   which   the  fragments  are 
taken,  printing  in  italics  words  and  sentences  omitted  for 
any  reason  in  the  fragments  and  in  spaced  type  those  about 
which  there  is  notable  discrepancy  between  the  fragments 
and  the  Arevalo  text. 

II  §  40  . .  .condole  in  alienis  calamitatibus,  satiare  fletibus] 
in  alienis   moeroribus,   non   sis   durus,  non   sis  ferreus, 
non  sint  tibi  dura  praecordia.   sic  alienam  miseriam,  tamquam 
tuam  luge,  in   tribulatione  alterius  et  tu  esto  tristis.     cum 
plangentibus    plange,   cum    flentibus    fle,   cum    lugentibus 
mentis  affectu  coniungere. 

41  In  omnibus  actibus  tuis,  in  omni  opere  tuo,  in  omni 
conuersatione  tua,  imitare  bonos,   aemulare   sanctos,  habeto 
ante  oculos  exempla  sanctorum,  exempla  iitstorum  imitando 
considera,  exempla  sanctorum  propone  tibi,  sint  tibi  patrum 
exempla  disciplinae  incitamenta.    intende  ad  bene  operan- 
dum,  uirtutes  sanctorum :  intende  ad  beiie  uiuendum  docu- 
menta   iustorum :    nullum   uitae   tuae  scandalizet    infamia, 
nullum  opinio  contristet  aduersa :  disce  bono  fragrare  prae- 
conio,    habeto  testimonium  bonum,    custodi  bonam  famam 
tuam,  nullis  foetoribus  obscuretur,  nullis  laceretur  opinionibus. 
laceratio  enim  opinionis  boni  iacturam  facit. 

42  Caue  autem  gloriam  popularem,  uita  admirationem 
uulgi,  desine  iactare  te  in  adulantium  oculis,  non  sis  circum- 
flatus  uento  fauoris.      contemne  fauores,  contemne  laudem 
popularis  fauoris :  esse  magis  bonus  quam  uideri  stude  :  non 
exquiras,  si  quis  te  extollat,  aut  si  quis  contemnat,  nee  fauor  te 
seducat  nee  uituperatio  frangat :  qui  laudem  j^.non  appetit, 
nee  contumeliam  sentit :  si  contemnes  laudem,  ||  facile  et 
uituperationem  reiicies.     non   ideo   te   bonum   existimes   si 
bonus  praediceris :  in  lingua  aliena  conscientiam  tuam  inter- 
roga :   discerne  te  tuo,  non  alieno  iudicio :  neque  ex  alieno 

1  The  words  between  ||  are  represented  in  fragment  C. 
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sermone  sed  ex  tua  te  mente  metire :  nemo  magis  scire  poterit 
quis  sis  sicut  tu  qui  conscius  es  tui :  quid  enim  prodest  dum 
malus  es  si  bonus  praediceris  ?  aut  quid  boni  laus  pertinet 
ad  te  si  aliud  es  et  aliud  esse  fingaris  ? 

43  Quapropter  uita  simulationem,  uita  fictionem, 
obscuriori  ueste  non  simules  sanctitatem,  qualis  haberi  uis, 
talis  esto,  professionem  tuam  et  habitu  et  incessu  demon- 
stra,  sit  in  ingressu  tuo  sirnplicitas,  in  motu  puritas,  in  gestu 
grauitas,  in  incessu  honestas,  nihil  dedecoris,  nihil  lasciuiae, 
nihil  petulantiae,  nihil  insolentiae,  nihil  leuitatis  in  incessu 
tuo  appareat :  animus  enim  in  corporis  habitu  apparet 

Dr  Wotke  has  remarked  on  the  numerous  corruptions  in 
the  St  Gallen  papyrus.  We  may  note  in  the  Zurich 
fragments  the  following  characteristic  mistakes.  Confusion 
of  ae  and  e :  precordia,  estimes.  e  and  i :  habito,  simok's : 
habeto  (B  fin.),  u  and  o :  duros  :  aemolare,  costodi  (?),  simo- 
lationem,  simolis.  con  for  cum  (A  4).  u  consonant  and  b : 
fa&ores.  Wrong  addition  of  m :  exemplam,  alienara.  Con- 
fusion of  4th  and  2nd  declensions,  o  for  u:  lucto,  habito, 
habeto,  incesso  (twice),  gresso,  gesto.  Confusion  of  passive 
and  active :  praediceris  (?  twice),  habere.  Homoiographon 
(for  which  term  see  the  Classical  Review  for  1902,  p.  309) 
appears  to  have  caused  loss  in  B  4  alieno  <nemo>  magis 
and  B  13  in  <in>gressu.  honestitas  tor  honestas  is  perhaps 
only  known  from  the  'Cyrillic'  glosses  dgioXoyoTrjs  'hones- 
titas,' a^ioTTio-ria  'honestitas,'  Corp.  Gloss.  II  p.  231.  47  and 
51. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
complement  to  Dr  Wotke's  work  may  be  of  use  to  the 
future  editor  of  Isidore  and  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
two  scholars,  English  and  German,  who  have  given  me 
material  assistance  in  the  production  of  this  paper. 


J.   P.   POSTGATE. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

7  November,  1902. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  OCCURRENCE 
OF  INITIAL  W  IN  WRITTEN  ENGLISH. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  Provincial  English  is  now  being  pre- 
pared by  Dr  Wright,  in  connexion  with  the  English  Dialect 
Dictionary,  which  will  fully  explain,  in  many  instances  for 
the  first  time,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
spoken  dialects  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

I  therefore  purposely  refrain  from  offering  any  detailed 
explanations  of  the  phenomena,  and  confine  myself  rather 
to  the  statement  of  a  few  facts  that  concern  the  spellings 
which  our  old  written  documents  exhibit. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  instances  of  the  loss  of  an  initial  w  before  u 
and  o  in  many  of  our  early  MSS. ;  but  I  have  observed  none 
such  before  the  Conquest,  except  in  the  case  of  words  of 
Scandinavian  origin. 

It  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Scandinavian  languages 
that  they  dislike  an  initial  w  before  o  or  u.  Where  mod.  E. 
has  wolf,  Icelandic  has  ulfr;  Dan.  and  Swed.  ulv.  Where 
mod.  E.  has  worm,  Icelandic  has  ormr ;  Dan.  and  Swed.  orm. 
Mr  Searle's  Onomasticon  furnishes  many  examples  of  such 
names  as  Ulf,  Ulfbeorn,  Ulfcytel,  Ulfric,  Orm,  and  Ormcytel; 
chiefly  during  the  eleventh  century,  or  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth.  If  the  Charter  is  genuine,  the  name  Ulfcetel  occurs 
in  949 ;  Birch,  Cart.  Saxon,  iii.  27.  I  know  of  no  earlier 
example.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Scandinavians  may 
have  turned  some  A.S.  names  beginning  with  Wulf-  into 
names  beginning  with  Ulf- ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  there  is 

I  §-3 
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any  instance,  before  the  Conquest,  in  which  this  peculiarity 
affected  the  common  speech  of  the  English.  This  fact  is, 
I  think,  of  some  importance ;  for  it  wholly  sets  aside  an 
etymology  which  was  formerly  much  in  vogue,  but  is  now 
discredited,  of  the  common  E.  word  orchard.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  this  was  a  corruption  of  the  A.S.  wyrt-geard,  a 
wort-yard,  or  kitchen-garden;  by  the  influence  of  Icel.  jurta- 
garftr,  Dan.  urtergaard,  a  garden  of  herbs,  a  kitchen-garden. 
Such  "  corruptions"  have  ceased  to  be  popular,  and  there  are 
three  objections  to  this  one  in  particular.  The  first  is,  that 
an  orchard  is  not  a  garden  of  herbs ;  the  second  is,  that  the 
vowel-sound  is  not  satisfactory,  as  we  should  then  expect  the 
normal  form  to  be  urchard;  and  thirdly,  we  must  deny  the 
loss  of  initial  w  at  a  time  previous  to  all  suspicion  of  Norse 
influence,  viz.  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  true  A.S. 
form  is  ort-geard,  which  occurs  in  the  early  Hatton  MS.  of 
Alfred's  translation  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  ed.  Sweet, 
p.  293, 1.  4.  When  we  collate  this  with  the  Gothic  avrtigards 
(John,  xviii.  1),  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  this 
A.S.  ort-,  Goth,  aurti-,  is  nothing  but  the  familiar  Lat.  hortus, 
itself  cognate  with  E.  'yard';  so  that  ort-geard  means  no 
more  than  'yard-yard'  or  'yard'  simply,  and  could  be  applied 
to  an  orchard  easily  enough.  Such  is  the  conclusion  now 
universally  accepted ;  so  that  Dr  Murray  mentions  no  other. 
The  etymology  is  further  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of 
Goth,  aurtja  in  the  sense  of  'gardener.' 

Coming  down  to  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  it  is  espe- 
cially to  be  noted  that  the  Norman  scribes  who  wrote 
Domesday  Book  had  the  true  Scandinavian  instinct  in  this 
respect.  Many  place-names  which  contain  such  words  as 
wood  and  worth  were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  all  of  them ; 
worth  in  particular  had  the  difficult  E.  th  at  the  end  of  it, 
as  well  as  a  w  at  the  beginning.  In  the  place-names  of 
Cambridgeshire,  not  much  harm  is  done ;  but  in  looking  at 
the  parts  of  Domesday  Book  which  relate  to  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  I  find  Wotton  represented  by  Odetone,  i.e.  Wood-ton; 
Chilworth,  by  Celeorde;  Worth,  by  Orde;  Tadworth,  by  Tade- 
orde  ;  Tal  worth,  by  Taleorde ;  Wai  worth,  by  Waleorde.  This 
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shows  clearly  enough  that  we  may  expect,  at  any  time  after 
1080,  that  initial  w  may  be  affected  even  in  a  native 
word. 

However,  the  English  language  was  a  stubborn  subject, 
and  the  Normans  not  only  tried  to  learn  it  and  gradually 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  they  took  so  keen  an  interest  in 
it  that,  as  Professor  Earle  puts  it,  they  actually  "  edited  "  it, 
and  devised  for  it  systems  of  spelling ;  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  our  modern  spelling  is  practically  not  of 
native,  but  of  French  origin. 

The  influence  of  Norman  upon  English  was  at  first  but 
slight.  The  number  of  words  introduced  from  this  source 
before  1200  is  of  no  great  account.  But  there  came  a  time 
(which  seems  to  me  to  have  nearly  coincided  with  the  reign 
of  the  three  Edwards,  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III,  from  1272 — 
1377 — just  a  century) — when  the  number  of  valuable  words 
thus  introduced  was  extremely  large.  By  that  time  the 
tongue  spoken  by  the  Norman  nobles,  bishops,  and  monks, 
was  no  longer  a  true  Norman-French.  The  introduction  of 
words  from  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  the  Central  French  of  Paris 
was  considerable  ;  and  the  dialect,  cut  off  from  the  continent, 
had  developed  forms  and  even  words  of  its  own ;  and  this  is 
why  it  is  simplest  and  best  to  entitle  it  Anglo-French.  This 
Anglo-French  is  like  no  other  French  ;  and  it  cannot  be  truly 
estimated  unless  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  upon  English 
of  this  extraordinary  dialect;  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  has 
been  most  seriously  neglected.  To  this  day  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  glossary  of  it  with  references ;  and  a 
really  good  dictionary  of  it  will  long  remain  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  but  still  unaccomplished.  Long  ago,  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  pervaded  our  dialects  as  well  as  the 
literary  speech;  and  now  that  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary 
is  so  far  advanced,  my  prediction  is  coming  true.  Our  English 
dialects  not  un  frequently  preserve  valuable  words  of  Anglo- 
French  origin,  which  are  but  little  known  in  France ;  some 
few  are  not  known  in  France  at  all.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to 
seek  examples,  but  I  have  one  ready  to  hand.  It  was  but  a 
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day  or  two  ago  that  the  question  came  to  me,  what  is  a 
gantry  or  a  gauntree  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  E.D.D. ; 
a  gantry  is  a  rather  common  word,  meaning  "  a  stand  for  a 
beer-barrel."  The  corresponding  French  word  is  chantier, 
which  Cotgrave  duly  explains  to  mean,  among  other  things, 
"  a  gauntrey  or  stilling  for  hogs-heads  to  stand  on";  from  the 
Late  L.  cantdrium,  a  wooden  stand ;  evidently  a  variant  of 
the  Late  Lat.  cantherius,  canterius,  a  gelding,  a  mule,  a 
wooden  framework  ;  just  as  we  talk  of  a  clothes-horse.  Now 
Norman  does  not,  like  Central  French,  change  c  into  ch,  but 
preserves  it,  so  that  the  original  Norman  form  would  be 
*cantier ;  but  this  was  easily  altered  to  gantier,  by  the  com- 
mon voicing  of  initial  c  to  g,  as  in  other  cases.  Ducange  notes 
that  this  gantier  occurs  in  a  MS.  at  St  Valery ;  and  there 
are  two  places  of  this  name,  both  near  Dieppe,  and  both  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Old  Normandy.  But  I  can  find  neither 
cantier  nor  gantier  in  modern  Norman  or  Picard ;  and  the 
only  gantier  known  to  literary  French  means  "a  seller  of 
gloves."  It  is  obvious  that  our  gauntry  or  gantry  is  an  old 
Norman  word ;  in  fact,  the  use  of  aun  for  an  is  usually  a 
clear  sign  of  such  origin. 

In  the  piece  called  The  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  printed  in 
Reliquiae  Antiquse,  i.  170,  we  find  the  letter  w  used,  as  in 
modern  Welsh,  to  signify  the  vowel-sound  of  u  in  full ;  the 
consonantal  w  being  represented  by  the  usual  A.S.  symbol. 
I  have  fully  discussed  this  poem  in  my  essay  printed  in  the 
Phil.  Soc.  Trans,  (of  London)  in  the  vol.  for  1898,  at  p.  399 ; 
so  1  need  only  here  cite  results.  At  1.  32,  we  have  the  word 
wrsipe,  with  w  for  u,  and  s  for  sh.  That  is  to  say,  the  M.E. 
wurshipe,  mod.  E.  worship,  has  here  become  'urship,  by  the 
loss  of  w.  I  believe  that  the  form  'orship  is  not  unknown  to 
modern  English ;  but  I  cannot  give  a  quotation  for  it.  In 
1.  120,  where  the  Oxford  MS.  has  the  true  M.E.  form  unwurth, 
i.e.  unworth}'  or  worthless,  the  Trinity  MS.,  which  abounds 
with  A.F.  spellings,  again  drops  w  before  u,  and  writes 
unwrd,  where  the  w  is  vocalic  and  the  d  is  substituted  for 
th ;  so  the  word  was  pronounced  (unu'rd),  with  both  us  as  in 
full.  That  is,  we  have  'ord  for  worth.  This  explains  at 
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once  the  fact,  that  the  E.D.D.  gives  14  different  pronuncia- 
tions of  pennyworth,  of  which  not  one  contains  a  w. 

In  the  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  there  are  several  in- 
stances, which  I  have  collected  at  p.  xiv  of  the  Preface  to 
my  new  edition  (1902).  Here  also  w  is  sometimes  used  to 
represent  either  the  u  in  full  or  the  oo  in  cool;  and  we  again 
meet  with  wrthe  at  1.  434,  answering  to  mod.  E.  'orth  for 
worth.  But  we  also  twice  find,  at  11.  174  and  281,  the  re- 
markable form  wman,  which  is  the  common  familiar  dialectal 
word  'ooman  of  the  present  day.  As  the  elder  Mr  Weller 
says  in  Pickwick  (ch.  33) :  "  Wot's  the  good  o'  callin'  a 
young  'ooman  a  Wenus  or  a  angel?"  In  1.  573,  we  have 
two  examples  at  once,  viz.  wlf  for  wulf,  like  mod.  E.  'olffor 
wolf,  and  the  fern,  wluine  =  ulvine,  a  female  wolf.  I  dare  say 
this,  does  not  occur  in  modern  dialects,  because  there  are  no 
wolves  left  to  talk  about ;  but  such  a  pronunciation  as 
'oolverton  for  Wolverton,  in  a  place-name  containing  the 
element  Wolf,  is  perfectly  common. 

If  we  next  consider  the  initial  combination  wr,  it  is  first 
of  all  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  common  in  A.S.  and 
in  M.E. ;  and  that  the  reality  of  the  initial  w  is  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  habits  of  alliterative  verse.  This  is  best  seen 
in  Northern  texts,  which  were  least  affected  by  Anglo-French. 
Thus,  in  the  Wars  of  Alexander,  1.  855,  we  have : — 

And  so  the  wye  in  his  wrath  wrekes  his  modre. 

And  again,  ten  lines  below  : — 

Sir,  let  this  wrethes  all  wende,  and  with  thi  wyfe  saghtyll. 

And  there  are  many  examples  in  Langland.  This  wr  has 
become  vr  in  modern  Danish  and  Swedish,  but  in  Icelandic 
it  became  simple  r,  with  loss  of  w.  Of  course  wr  was  un- 
known in  French,  so  that  the  E.  wr  must  have  been  very 
difficult  for  a  Norman.  In  all  probability,  the  fact  that  it 
is  retained  in  spelling  is  due  to  the  carefulness  of  Norman 
and  other  scribes  in  writing  it  down  in  places  where  they 
knew  that  their  friends  sounded  it,  even  if  they  did  not 
sound  it  themselves.  The  Alliterative  Poems  show  that  it 
was  well  preserved  even  after  A.D.  1400,  partly  by  tradition, 
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in  the  dialects  upon  which  Anglo-French  had  the  least 
influence ;  but  the  steady  discouragement  of  this  w  has 
suppressed  it  in  our  ordinary  speech.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
a  conscientious  scribe  writing  wr  for  r  even  in  a  French 
word !  Halliwell  give  an  example  of  wrobbe  for  robbe,  to 
rob;  and  in  Havelok,  1.  39,  we  find  the  sb.  wrobberes. 

Another  clear  example  of  the  early  loss  of  w  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  word  wot,  he  knows.  In  Robson's  Three  Metrical 
Romances  (Camden  Soc.),  at  p.  20,  st.  43,  1.  1,  we  find  the 
exclamation  God  ote,  i.e.  God  knows.  This  is  run  together 
into  one  word,  in  the  form  Goddot,  in  Havelok,  where  it 
occurs  six  times;  it  is  also,  in  line  2527,  extended  into  the 
fuller  form  God  it  wot.  Goddot  also  occurs  in  the  Cursor 
Mundi,  and  in  1.  439  of  the  early  piece  entitled  Dame  Siriz. 

Again,  the  A.S.  war,  sea-weed,  represented  by  ware  in 
Northern  dialects,  became  wore  in  the  South.  Ray,  in  his 
list  of  South-country  Words  (1691),  duly  notes  it.  He  has: 
"  Wore,  Woore,  s.  sea- wrack,  Alga  marina.  The  Thanet 
men,  saith  Somner,  call  it  wore  or  woore."  Of  this  word, 
without  its  w,  the  N.E.D.  has  six  examples,  s.v.  Ore  (5) ;  the 
earliest  being  in  Lewis's  Hist,  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (1592). 
The  same  Diet,  gives  the  compound  ore-stone,  a  rock  covered 
with  sea-weed ;  and  the  derived  adj.  ory. 

The  tendency  of  our  language  to  suppress  w  before  u 
and  o  is  clearly  seen  in  the  modern  dialects.  Thus  the 
Shropshire  glossary  alone  gives  us  'ool  for  wool;  'oonna  for 
wol  not,  i.e.  will  not',  'oont  for  wont,  the  dialect  word  for  a 
mole  (A.S.  wand) ;  'oosted  for  worsted ;  'oot  for  wolt,  i.e.  wilt ; 
to  which  Miss  Jackson  adds,  at  p.  xli,  'ood  for  wood ;  and,  at 
p.  488,  'ooden  for  wooden.  I  have  myself  heard  'oonder  for 
wonder. 

Most  people  must  have  heard  such  examples  as  "No, 
I  WV  for  "No,  I  won't";  and  "he  'ood  do  it"  for  "he 
would  do  it."  As  to  the  curious  word  oubit  for  a  hairy  cater- 
pillar, regarding  which  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  a  short  poem, 
I  have  shown,  in  my  Notes  on  E.  Etymology,  p.  203,  that  ou 
represents  the  Scottish  'oo',  i.e.  wool,  and  bit  is  much  the 
same  as  bot,  a  worm;  so  that  the  sense  is  "woolly  worm," 
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and  it  is  one  of  the  words  which  have  lost  an  initial  w.  The 
word  ward,  pronounced  as  if  spelt  with  wo  or  woa,  constantly 
loses  its  w  in  such  compounds  as  up'ard,  dowriard,  for'ard, 
and  back'ard.  The  word  wold  appears  as  old  in  Shakespeare, 
where  it  is  apparently  taken  from  an  old  song;  "  St  Withold 
footed  thrice  the  old";  K.  Lear,  iii.  4. 125.  The  N.E.D.  gives 
the  word  oons  or  ouns,  with  quotations  from  Peele's  Edvv.  I, 
Congreve,  and  Sheridan ;  it  was  used  as  an  interjection,  and 
is  due  to  the  word  wounds,  with  the  loss  of  w  and  d.  So  also 
the  form  zounds  is  short  for  God's  'ounds,  i.e.  God's  wounds. 

The  Norman  scribes,  most  unfortunately,  used  o  for  two 
distinct  sounds,  viz.  the  open  short  o  in  on,  and  the  short  u  in 
fwll,  as  in  wonder  (A.S.  wundor);  the  curious  result  being  that 
no  mod.  E.  word,  when  written  down,  can  begin  with  wu. 

The  chief  words  that  begin  with  wo  are  woad,  woe,  wold, 
wolf,  woman,  womb,  wonder,  wont,  woo,  wood,  woof,  wool, 
word,  work,  world,  worm,  worry,  worse,  worship,  worst,  worsted, 
wort  (a  herb),  wort  (new  beer),  worth,  wot,  would,  and  wound. 
It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  these  have  already  been  noted 
as  occasionally  appearing  without  the  w ;  viz.  wold,  wolf, 
woman,  wonder,  wood,  wool,  worship,  worsted,  worth,  wot, 
would,  and  wound.  Beside  these,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
'orld  for  world;  as  in  Ben  Jonsou's  Bartholomew  Fair, 
Act  iii.  sc.  1,  where  Captain  Whit  speaks  dialect,  saying — 
"  tou  art  in  an  oder  'orld." 

In  one  instance,  the  loss  of  w  was  permanent,  viz.  in  the 
difficult  case  of  the  word  ooze.  This  example  really  includes 
four  distinct  words,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  two  pairs  of 
words,  of  the  same  form,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  N.E.D. 
These  are,  the  sb.  ooze,  in  the  sense  of  liquor,  whence  the 
verb  ooze,  to  exude  ;  and  the  sb.  ooze  in  the  sense  of  wet 
mud,  whence  the  very  rare  verb  ooze,  to  embed  in  mud. 
The  former  pair  of  words  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  wos, 
moisture ;  and  the  second  pair  from  the  A.S.  wdse,  mud ; 
the  two  roots  being  quite  distinct.  The  spelling  of  ooze, 
moisture,  without  the  w,  has  been  noted  as  early  as  1587  ; 
and  the  spelling  of  ooze,  wet  mud,  without  the  w,  as  early  as 
1547,  in  Surrey's  translation  of  the  second  ^Eneid,  1.  172. 
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Of  course  these  spellings  are  much  belated  ;  the  w  had  been 
dropped  in  common  speech  long  before  any  scribe  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of  the  fact.  The  number  of 
recorded  examples  of  these  words  is  by  no  means  large. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  doublets  that  should  here  be 
noticed,  though  most  of  the  words  are  obsolete.  We  find 
A.S.  wocor,  signifying  increase,  hence  offspring ;  but  it  only 
occurs  four  times,  all  in  the  A.S.  poem  on  Genesis  ;  it  was 
replaced  by  the  Norse  okr  (without  the  w),  which  also 
originally  meant  increase,  but  took  up  the  secondary  sense 
of  "  usury."  The  M.E.  form  was  oker,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common ;  a  later  spelling  is  ocker,  and  it  is  duly  given  as 
ocker  in  the  N.E.D.,  with  the  derived  verb  ocker,  to 
take  as  usury,  and  the  derived  sb.  ockerer,  a  usurer.  In  this 
case  the  w  disappeared  very  early,  and  ocker  first  occurs  in 
1225. 

A  second  pair  of  doublets  is  seen  in  the  words  wood,  mad 
(A.S.  wod),  which  occurs  frequently  in  Chaucer  and  thrice  in 
Shakespeare;  and  ooth,  mad,  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
(1440).  The  latter  is  from  the  O.N.  o5r,  mad,  in  which  w  is 
lost.  Cf.  the  E.  Woden  with  the  Norse  Odin. 

The  last  pair  is  the  most  interesting,  because  one  of 
them,  viz.  week,  is  still  in  common  use.  Week  is  from  the 
A.S.  wice,  wicu ;  and  is  well-known.  Just  as  the  old  A.S. 
widu,  a  wood,  became  wudu  (the  usual  form)  by  the  influence 
of  the  w  upon  the  i,  so  also  the  A.S.  wicu  produced  a  by-form 
wucu,  whence  the  M.E.  wouk,  appearing  in  Barbour's  Bruce, 
xiv.  132  ;  "  Refreschit  weill  ane  wouk  or  mair,"  according  to 
the  Edinburgh  MS.  But  the  Cambridge  MS.,  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  has  owk,  without  the  w.  So  also,  in  the  same, 
ix.  359,  the  latter  MS.  has  owkis  where  the  former  has 
woukis.  As  the  poem  is  Scotch,  Scandinavian  influence 
might  seem  to  be  possible  ;  but  this  is  at  once  negatived  by 
the  fact  that  the  O.  Norse  form  was  vika,  with  i,  not  u. 
Hence  the  case  is  one  of  much  interest. 

It  is  worth  inquiry  whether  initial  wh  was  also  affected 
by  Anglo-French.  The  evidence  is  abundant,  as  showing 
the  frequent  reduction  of  wh  to  w.  W  was  known  to  Anglo- 
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French  before  a  and  e,  as  in  warantir,  to  warrant,  and  werre, 
war ;  but  wh,  as  in  modern  Northern  E.  which  and  what,  was 
a  sound  of  which  the  Norman  knew  nothing,  and  which  he 
obviously  greatly  disliked ;  so  that  he  naturally  substituted 
the  simple  voiced  w.  In  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  11.  172,  175, 
we  find  wen  for  when,  and  the  like  ;  in  Havelok,  1.  118,  we  find 
wat  for  what ;  with  many  similar  examples  in  the  Kentish 
Sermons,  in  the  metrical  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  in 
Domesday  Book ;  and  I  have  already  shown  that,  as  a 
notorious  matter  of  fact,  the  common  substitution  of  w  for 
wh  soon  prevailed  in  the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects  ; 
and  was  only  successfully  resisted  in  Northumbrian,  where 
the  Norman  influence  was  slightest.  In  two  remarkable 
words  beginning  with  wh,  a  broad  o-sound  followed  it  in 
early  M.E. ;  these  were  who  (whao),  and  whom  (whaorn)1 ; 
mod.  E.  who,  whom.  At  first  there  was  an  attempt  to  turn 
these  into  wo  (wao)  and  worn  (waom)  ;  for  we  find  these 
spellings.  But  most  speakers  evaded  the  difficulty  in  an- 
other way,  viz.  by  turning  the  objectionable  wh  into  a  simple 
aspirate  ;  this  produced  forms  which  have  resulted  in  the 
modern  English  who  and  whom,  pronounced  as  (huu)  and 
(huum),  without  any  sound  of  w  at  all.  Note  that  the 
spelling  ho  (for  who)  occurs  in  Floriz  and  Blancheflur,  ed. 
Lumby,  1.  634. 

Of  course  any  influence  that  Anglo-French  may  have 
had  upon  English  has  long  ceased  ;  and  the  restoration  of 
the  true  sound  of  wh  seems  to  be  now,  to  some  extent, 
gaining  ground. 

The  case  of  words  beginning  with  qu  is  also  worth  con- 
sidering. The  only  native  word  of  importance  beginning 
with  quo-  is  the  once  familiar  quoth,  from  an  A.S.  verb 
beginning  with  cw.  Some  speakers  accepted  the  c,  but 
rejected  the  w;  hence  we  find,  even  as  early  as  in  the  Cursor 
Mundi,  1.  7575,  that  where  the  Fairfax  MS.  has  quoth,  the 
Cotton  MS.  has  coth  ;  and  again,  in  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Grene  Knight,  1.  776,  the  form  used  is  cothe.  Even  then, 
some  speakers  objected  to  the  E.  th,  and  turned  quoth  not 
1  The  symbol  (ao)  means  the  oa  in  broad. 
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only  into  quod  (a  common  form),  but  even  into  cod,  for  which 
the  N.E  D.  gives  an  instance  from  an  unprinted  MS.  copy  of 
the  Cursor  Mundi.  We  even  find  the  still  shorter  form  ko, 
as  in  Udall's  Roister  Doister  (ab.  1553);  Act  iii.  sc.  4;  p.  54  of 
Arber's  edition.  So  also  cotha  for  quoth-a;  Roy,  Rede  Me  and 
be  nott  wrothe  (1528);  ed.  Arber,  p.  70,  1.  28.  Other  cases 
which  really  illustrate  the  same  point  are  the  reduction  of 
sw  to  s,  and  of  tw  to  t,  before  an  o.  The  poetical  A.S.  verb 
swoyan,  to  sound  or  resound,  is  the  origin  of  the  prov.  E.  sough, 
pronounced  sometimes  as  (suu^),  where  ^  represents  the 
G.  ch;  sometimes  as  (suuf) ;  and  sometimes  as  (suf)  or  (saf); 
a  word  used  to  represent  the  roaring  of  the  wind  or  tossing 
of  the  sea.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  my 
Etymological  Dictionary  (first  ed.  1882),  that  the  mod.  E. 
surf  is  nothing  but  the  old  word  suffe  with  a  lengthening 
of  the  unrounded  vowel,  the  letter  r  having  been  inserted 
merely  to  indicate  this  lengthening  by  a  visible  symbol.  I 
have  explained  this  so  fully  already  that  I  need  hardly 
repeat  the  explanation  here;  but  I  will  give  a  new  quotation 
from  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  848  :  "  wee  were  nowe 
come  within  halfe  a  mile  of  the  cape,  and  so  neere  the 
shore,  that  the  counter-suffe  of  the  sea  would  rebound 
against  the  shippes  side."  Similarly,  the  A.S.  swa,  which 
should  have  given  a  mod.  E.  swo,  has  really  given  us  so. 
Already  in  Layamon  (ab.  A.D.  1210)  where,  at  1.  600,  the 
earlier  text  has  swa,  the  later  text  has  so ;  and  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Old  Norse ;  cf.  G.  so,  Du.  zoo,  this  example 
being  fairly  paralleled  in  other  languages.  The  verbs  to 
sweep  and  to  swoop  are  closely  connected ;  but  the  Scottish 
for  to  sweep  is  not  to  swoop,  but  to  soop.  The  A.S.  sweord 
appears  in  M.E.  as  swerd  and  sword ;  the  latter  form  dropped 
its  w,  and  is  now  pronounced  without  it.  But  no  one  seems 
to  have  had  the  courage  to  spell  it  as  sord ;  a  notorious 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  phonetic  spellings  can  be 
deferred  for  centuries.  Besides  that,  we  have  the  A.S. 
sweard,  a  skin  or  outer  rind ;  M.E.  swarde  or  sworde,  in  the 
Promptorium  Parvulorum  (1440),  and  further  exemplified  by 
Nares.  But  in  Hall's  Satires,  bk.  iv.  sat.  2,  1.  46,  we  find  a 
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mention  of  "  bacon  soords  " ;  and  this  form  is  still  in  use  in 
Shropshire.  When  \ve  speak  of  turf  as  the  greensward,  this 
is  merely  another  application  of  the  same  word,  as  it  means 
the  grassy  surface.  In  Oxfordshire,  it  is  called  the  grinsard ; 
see  the  E.D.D.  Schmidt's  Index  to  Shakespeare  shows  that 
the  verb  to  swoon  often  acquired  a  final  d,  and  appears  as 
swound;  in  the  First  Folio  edition,  in  Mids.  Nt.  Dream,  ii.  2. 
154,  we  meet  with  the  same  word  without  the  w\  "I  sound 
almost  with  feare."  There  is  an  earlier  example  in  Lily's 
Euphues,  ed.  Arber,  p.  336,  1.  7. 

Another  highly  important  and  very  common  word  which 
has  lost  its  w  is  the  word  such.  The  A.S.  forms  are  swelc, 
swilc,  and  swylc ;  connected  with  Goth,  swa-leiks,  of  which 
the  component  parts  are  allied  to  E.  so  and  like ;  so  that  the 
sense  is  'so-like.'  The  forms  swilc  and  swylc  both  came 
down  into  M.E.  The  former,  swilc,  appears  in  the  Ormulum  ; 
and  in  Havelok,  644,  we  find  suilk  (for  swilk)  rhyming  with 
milk.  This  form  was  long  current  in  Northumbrian,  and 
it  appears  in  both  of  the  fifteenth-century  MSS.  of  Barbour's 
Bruce.  But  we  also  find  in  the  same  MSS.  the  depraved 
form  sik  or  sic,  which  is  doubly  affected ;  for  it  has  not 
only  lost  the  w  after  s,  but  the  I  before  the  final  guttural. 
It  was  probably  influenced  by  the  form  sich,  which  occurs  in 
the  Thornton  MS.  (probably  written  in  Yorkshire)  in  Sir 
Percival,  1.  159,  as  well  as  swilk,  1.  330.  Sic  is  still  the 
common  Northern  form  ;  and  occurs,  for  example,  half  a 
dozen  times  in  Burns'  poem  of  the  Twa  Dogs.  The  A.S. 
swylc  appears  in  Layamou  as  swulc,  1.  31585,  but  also  as 
sulc,  1.  6486 ;  and  (with  palatalisation)  as  sulch,  1.  4085,  and 
such,  1.  491 ;  proving  that  the  change  from  swulc  to  such  was 
both  early  and  rapid ;  since  all  these  forms  occur  in  the 
earlier  version  of  the  poem,  which  exhibits,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  Southern  text.  We  see  how  completely  the 
etymology  was  forgotten  -when  we  find  Gawain  Douglas 
using  the  tautological  form  siclik,  Prol.  to  JEneid,  1.  189  ; 
and  even  Burns,  in  his  Twa  Dogs,  1.  63,  speaks  of  "  sauce, 
ragouts,  and  such-like  trashtrie."  A  similar  loss  of  w  occurs 
both  in  the  Du.  zulk  and  the  German  solch ;  and  the  Icel. 
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form  is  sllkr.  Of  course  this  proves  that  su  was  easier  than 
swu  even  for  natives;  and  I  wish  most  distinctly  to  say,  that 
I  by  no  means  attribute  the  loss  of  w  before  u  or  o  to  Norman 
influence  only.  I  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was  a  con- 
tributing influence,  and  did  not  hinder  such  a  change. 

That  initial  siv  was  really  difficult  for  a  Norman  to  sound 
is  well  shown  by  the  curious  spellings  suwelle  for  swelle, 
suwete  for  swete  (sweet),  and  suiueche  for  sweche  (such)  in  the 
poem  called  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  in 
MS.  Laud  108;  11.  45,  118,  and  349.  The  introduction  of 
short  u  after  s  enabled  the  speaker  to  pronounce  the  w.  The 
adj.  swete,  sweet,  had  a  by-form  swote,  which  appears  in 
Chaucer  as  sote,  without  the  w.  Cf.  Du.  zoet,  G.  suss,  Icel. 
soetr. 

Another  word  which  has  lost  its  w  is  sultry,  which  stands 
for  swelter --y  or  sweltry,  from  the  verb  to  swelter.  That  sw 
is  somewhat  difficult  appears  also  from  Lat.  sudor,  allied  to 
E.  sweat,  and  Lat.  sopor,  allied  to  A.S.  swefn,  a  dream. 

Of  the  suppression  of  w  in  initial  tw,  I  know  but  of  one 
example,  viz.  the  extremely  common  two  for  A.S.  twd]  in  which 
the  w  is  still  written.  The  modern  form  represents  the  M.E. 
to  (so  written) ;  of  which  the  earliest  examples  are  in  the 
metrical  Genesis  and  Exodus,  11.  423,  2653  ;  about  A.D.  1250. 

I  have  already  noted  the  tendency  to  change  wr  into 
simple  r;  and  we  may  note  a  similar  tendency  to  change 
wl  into  simple  I.  This  is  why  we  say  lisp  instead  of  wlisp ; 
the  pt.  t.  wlispyt  occurs  in  Barbour's  Bruce,  i.  393,  and  I 
have  already  noted  that  Lowland  Scotch  was  the  dialect 
which  was  least  affected  by  Anglo-French.  Barbour  says 
that  among  the  men  who  wlisped  were  Sir  James  Douglas 
and  Hector  of  Troy. 

There  are  also  some  words  that  once  began  with  thw. 
The  Normans  had  to  learn  the  E.  th  ;  but  that  they  did  -not 
greatly  like  the  task  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  turned 
fithel  into  fiddle,  murther  into  murder,  burthen  into  burden, 
couth  into  could,  and  aforth  into  afford.  But  thw  was  a  little 
too  much  for  them,  at  any  rate  before  an  o ;  and  this  is 
possibly  the  reason  why  the  A.S.  thwang,  M.E.  thwong,  is 
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now  pronounced  as  thong.  In  Rob.  of  Gloucester,  it  appears 
as  thuong  in  the  text  printed  by  Mr  Aldis  Wright,  1.  2497 ; 
but  five  other  MSS.  have  thong,  shewing  clearly  which  form 
was  more  in  favour.  In  the  old  form  of  athwart,  the  w 
preceded  an  e,  the  true  M.E.  spelling  being  athwert ;  still  we 
find  athirt  about  A.D.  1500,  athort  about  1513,  and  all  our 
dialects  have  athirt,  athert,  athort,  athurt,  except  the  Dorset- 
shire, where  they  say  adirt.  The  old  word  thwitel,  a  knife, 
is  now  a  whittle,  as  in  Shak.  Timon,  v.  1.  183  (ed.  1623);  but 
I  suspect  that  the  form  whittle  is  old,  although  Chaucer  has 
thwitel. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  there  was, 
in  early  times  after  the  Conquest,  a  tendency  to  discourage 
the  use  of  w  before  r  and  I,  and  o  or  u ;  and  I  take  this  to 
have  been  assisted  by  Anglo-French  influence.  But  after 
about  1400,  we  find,  to  the  south  of  the  Humber,  a  regular 
development  of  the  Mid.  Eng.  open  o  (ao)  into  a  later  form 
wo,  with  slightly  varying  values.  I  now  proceed  to  give 
examples. 

Of  these  the  most  famous  is  the  word  one.  In  the  days 
when  phonetic  spelling  was  still  in  vogue,  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  examples  in  which  a  developed  w  was  actually 
written  down  in  the  case  of  a  word  so  very  common.  They 
are  by  no  means  numerous,  but  they  exist.  Still,  the 
majority  of  scribes  refused  to  admit  the  presence  of  the  w 
in  their  ordinary  spelling,  precisely  as  we  refuse  to  admit 
it  now. 

The  N.E.D.  gives  eight  good  examples,  of  various  dates 
from  1420  to  1651,  with  one  more  modern  example  from  the 
Dorsetshire  poems  by  William  Barnes.  To  these  I  can  add 
some  more.  In  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Mercy,  by  Sir  Richard 
Ross,  1.  300,  as  printed  in  my  Chaucerian  Poems,  p.  308, 
occurs  the  line — "  Lesse  harme  it  were,  oon  sorowful,  than 
twayne."  There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  Camb.  Univ. 
Library,  MS.  Ff.  1.  6,  which  has  the  reading  wone  for  oon ; 
at  fol.  104,  now  marked  123.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  about 
1460,  and  the  MS.  is  not  much  later.  Zupitza,  in  his  note 
to  1.  7927  to  the  later  or  15th  century  version  of  Guy  of 
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Warwick,  notes  the  spelling  wonne  for  one  in  his  text ;  and 
cites  three  examples  from  the  Visions  of  Tundale  (early 
loth  century),  11.  248,  2329,  and  p.  106.  To  these  he  adds 
another  example  from  Sir  Guy ;  and  another  from  Sir 
Triamoure,  1.  1112  (about  1430).  I  also  find  won  fot,  i.e. 
one  foot,  in  Torrent  of  Portugal,  1.  94 ;  and  won  gose,  i.e.  one 
goose,  in  The  Antiquarian  Repertory,  ii.  211  (A.D.  1460). 
We  have  thus  sure  evidence  that  an  initial  w  was  well  es- 
tablished in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  pronunciation  at  first 
was  with  an  open  o ;  viz.  woon  (waon),  rhyming  with  gone, 
with  a  shorter  form  won  (won),  rhyming  with  con.  But  the 
initial  w  soon  affected  the  o  by  labialisation,  thus  producing 
a  form  (wuun),  rhyming  with  soon,  and  a  shorter  form  (wun), 
rhyming  with  the  G.  prefix  un-.  Lastly,  but  at  a  later  date, 
viz.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  E.  short  u  (as  in  full) 
was  finally  "  unrounded "  to  its  present  sound,  giving  the 
form  (wan),  rhyming  with  gun.  See  Sweet,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Sounds,  p.  219.  This  completes  the  series ;  giving  us  all  the 
chief  changes  from  the  A.S.  period,  viz.  an  (aan) ;  oon  (aon), 
beside  on  (on) ;  woon  (waon),  beside  won  (won) ;  (wuun), 
(wun),  (wen).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  spelling  with  w 
was  at  no  time  popular.  Besides  these  forms,  we  have  also 
the  uneinphatic  an  (an),  and,  with  loss  of  final  n,  a  (a).  The 
last  two  forms  are  also  artificially  pronounced  as  an,  a  (aen, 
ei),  rhyming  with  can  and  day,  when  we  wish  to  speak  of 
them  particularly  and  emphatically,  I  wish  to  note  here 
that  I  have  myself  heard  (ab.  1850)  the  pronunciation  (won), 
rhyming  with  don  and  John. 

The  word  one  exhibits  only  one  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  M.  E.  initial  o.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
word  wold  became  old:  but  we  may  now  notice  how  the 
fifteenth  century  produced  a  form  wold  for  the  adj.  old,  a  form 
which  is  still  in  common  dialectal  use.  I  found  an  excellent 
example  in  Halliwell,  which  I  have  verified.  In  the  Political 
and  Religious  Poems,  edited  by  Dr  Furnivall  (E.E.T.S.), 
p.  199,  1.  501,  we  have  the  line: — "With  alle  my  nei3boris 
oolde  and  3yng."  In  a  copy  of  the  same  poem  in  MS. 
Ff.  2.  38  in  the  Camb.  Univ.  Library,  at  fol.  18  (now  marked 
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5),  the  same  appears  in  the  form  : — "  With  all  my  neghburs 
wolde  and  3yng";  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Once 
more,  in  Wlilker's  Vocabularies,  p.  627,  in  a  glossary  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Lat.  anus  is  explained  as  meaning  a 
"  wolde  woman."  In  the  sixteenth  century  other  examples 
are  not  uncommon ;  Dr  Murray  notes  woke  or  woak  as  forms 
of  oak  occurring  amongst  his  examples,  though  he  does  not 
cite  any  ;  the  sound  is  still  known  to  some  of  our  dialects ; 
and  the  Somersetsh.  plural  is  wuks.  Under  oat,  he  notes 
the  spelling  wotes ;  corresponding  to  the  Somersetsh.  wuts. 
Under  oath,  he  notes  wothe  and  woothe  as  occurring  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  dialects. 

The  N.E.D.  duly  gives  oast,  a  drying-kiln ;  and  oast- 
house,  a  building  containing  such  a  kiln ;  from  A.S.  ast. 
And  Halliwell  notes  that  in  Kent  the  latter  is  sometimes 
called  a  wostus.  Grose's  Provincial  E.  Glossary  (1790)  gives 
us  wotchat  as  a  Northern  form  of  orchard.  The  extraordinary 
form  wother  for  other  is  not  perhaps  very  common ;  but  it 
occurs  repeatedly  in  Roy's  book  entitled  Rede  Me  and  be  nott 
wrothe,  first  printed  in  1528  (see  Arber's  reprint,  pp.  32, 
40,  &c.),  and  is  accompanied  by  wotherwyse  for  otherwise. 
Halliwell  quotes  wodur  for  other  from  a  15th  century  MS. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  fact  is  the  prefixing  of  w  to 
words  that  should  rightly  begin  with  h,  of  which  the  best 
typical  example  is  the  modern  E.  adj.  whole,  in  which  it  is 
still  absurdly  retained.  This  was  a  fashion  which  seems  to 
have  begun  in  the  15th,  and  prevailed  early  in  the  16th 
century  ;  and  it  affected  at  one  time  a  considerable  number 
of  words,  in  not  one  of  which  is  the  initial  w  sounded  in  the 
standard  English  of  the  present  day,  though  examples  occur 
in  the  dialects.  The  old  spelling  of  this  adjective,  viz.  hool, 
hoole,  or  hole,  is  fouad  as  late  as  in  Palsgrave  (1530),  and  in 
Skelton's  Works  (see  Dyce's  index).  Lord  Berners,  in  1523, 
has  the  adverb  holly;  and  Tyndale,  in  1528,  has  the  adj. 
holsume;  see  the  Glossary  to  my  Specimens  of  English, 
1394-1579.  But  in  Roy's  Rede  Me,  in  1528,  we  find  ex- 
amples not  only  of  whoale,  i.e.  whole  (ed.  Arber,  p.  51,  1.  15, 
p.  109,  1.  3  from  the  bottom);  but  also  of  wholy  for  holy 
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(p.  85,  1.  28,  p.  86,  1.  1)  ;  wholines  for  holiness  (p.  85,  1.  16, 
p.  89,  1.  3  from  the  bottom) ;  whore,  a  spelling  still  in  use 
(p.  33,  1.  3),  also  whoare  (p.  47,  1.  1),  as  well  as  whorsone 
(p.  41, 1.  4),  whordom  (p.  61,  near  the  foot),  and  whoarmonger 
(p.  53, 1. 19).  Other  examples  are  whoop,  still  in  use,  though 
it  is  derived  from  F.  houper,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by  "  to 
hoop  unto,  or  call  afar  off."  It  is  already  found  in  Palsgrave 
(1530),  who  explains  the  E.  I  whoope  as  being  equivalent  to 
the  F.  je  huppe.  Our  hubbub  is  spelt  whobub  in  1555;  see 
the  N.E.D.  The  verb  to  hoot  appears  also  as  to  whoote  or  to 
whoute ;  in  Udall's  translation  of  Erasmus'  Apophthegms,  in 
the  life  of  Diogenes,  §  62,  I  find  the  extraordinary  forms 
"whoughtyng  and  shoughtynge"  for  "hooting  and  shouting"; 
in  the  edition  of  1564  (repr.  by  R  Roberts,  1877).  The 
oldest  dated  example  seems  to  be  that  of  the  adj.  hoar,  i.e. 
gray  with  age,  as  applied  to  the  hair;  this  spelt  whore  in 
1482 ;  see  the  N.E.D.  Halliwell  notes  whoard  as  a  variant 
of  hoard]  and  the  N.E.D.  gives  the  pp.  whorded  as  occurring 
in  1548.  Under  Home,  §11,  the  N.E.D.  has  to  byde  at 
whome,  i.e.  to  bide  at  home,  under  the  date  1504 ;  and  the 
E.D.D.  gives  whoam  as  Wiltshire,  whome  as  Shropshire,  and 
whum  as  Devonshire.  The  N.E.D.  also  notes  whod(e)  or 
whood(e)  for  hood ;  thus  whod  occurs  in  the  Bury  Wills 
(Camd.  Soc.),  p.  112  (A.D.  1509)  ;  and  whode  in  Hall's 
Chronicle,  ed.  1809,  p.  619  (A.D.  1548).  An  interesting  ex- 
ample is  the  adj.  hot,  of  which  the  M.E.  form  was  hot,  with 
long  open  o.  I  am  not  aware  that  whot,  with  w,  occurs  in 
Shakespeare,  but  many  readers  have  doubtless  observed  it 
in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  ;  i.  10.  26,  ii.  1.  58,  ii.  6.  50, 
ii.  9.  29,  iii.  7.  49 ;  &c.  The  N.E.D.  notes  it  as  occurring  in 
Coverdale's  Bible,  1535,  Gen.  xxxi.  36;  and  gives  a  capital 
quotation  from  Heywood's  Proverbs,  1546  (ed.  1867,  p.  25), 
viz.  "  Little  potte,  soone  whot."  The  earliest  example  is — 
"  The  day  was  whote  and  longe " ;  from  the  Romance  of 
Partonope,  1.  2141.  The  conjectured  date  is  1440,  which 
seems  to  me  somewhat  too  early.  If  it  is  right,  this  is  the 
earliest  known  instance  of  this  peculiarity ;  but  probably 
the  MS.  is  later  than  the  date  of  composition. 
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There  seems  to  me  to  be  some  difficulty  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  symbol  wh  at  the  beginning  of  these  words. 
I  very  much  doubt  if  the  difficult  whispered  wh,  as  heard  in 
the  Scottish  which,  can  possibly  be  intended.  It  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  habits  of  Southern  English  that  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  a  fashion  would  arise  of  deliberately 
adopting  it.  My  belief  is  rather,  that  the  initial  h  in  at  least 
some  of  these  words  was  by  many  speakers  but  weakly  pro- 
nounced or  perhaps  not  pronounced  at  all ;  and  in  this  way 
the  use  of  initial  w  was  rendered  almost  as  easy  as  in 
words  of  the  former  class.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  it  would  still  be  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  the  h 
as  a  written  symbol,  because  otherwise  the  words  would  not 
have  been  recognisable.  Such  a  spelling  as  wot  would  cer- 
tainly not  suggest  a  form  of  hot,  nor  would  wome  suggest 
home.  My  view  is  accordingly,  that  in  such  instances  the 
written  wh  means  no  more  than  w,  and  that  wo  was  here 
developed  from  an  o  before  which  an  aspirate  had  once 
been  pronounced. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  results.  In  Old 
English  before  the  Conquest,  the  consonant  w  represented  an 
easy  and  favourite  sound,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  There  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  change  of  w  to 
u  before  an  u  following,  as  in  cue  for  cwuc  (quick),  and  none 
of  these  occur  initially.  As  the  loss  of  initial  w  was  practi- 
cally unknown,  we  see  at  once  that  all  thoughts  of  deriving 
orchard  (already  spelt  ort-geard  in  the  time  of  ^Elfred)  by 
assuming  a  loss  of  initial  w,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  syllable  ort-  is  mere  Latin. 

But  after  the  Conquest  the  case  was  different.  Already 
in  Domesday  Book,  about  1080,  we  find  Norman  scribes 
omitting  the  initial  w  in  such  words  as  wolf  and  wood  and 
worth]  but  only  in  the  case  of  place-names,  with  which 
alone  they  had  to  deal.  When  a  large  influx  of  Anglo-French 
words  took  place  into  English,  especially  in  the  time  of  the 
Edwards  (1272-1377),  the  influence  of  Norman  scribes  upon 
written  English  was  very  great;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  they  who 
provided  both  the  symbols  and  the  spelling.  In  an  essay 
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published  by  the  Phil.  Soc.  of  London  in  1901,  entitled 
"  The  influence  of  Anglo-French  Pronunciation  upon  Modern 
English,"  I  have  tabulated  most  of  the  peculiarities  found  in 
the  spelling  of  Anglo-French  scribes,  especially  during  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  I  show  that  it  is  always  perfectly 
easy  to  tell  the  native  language  of  the  scribes  of  that  date. 
The  dislike  of  the  Anglo-French  scribes  for  initial  w  in  the 
combinations  wr  and  wl,  and  before  u  or  o  is  indicated  in 
their  spelling.  We  have  clear  proof,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  the  reduction  of  wolf  to  'olf,  of  woman  to  'oman, 
and  of  wot  to  'ot.  Not  far  from  about  1600,  we  find  'old  for 
wold,  and  'ouns  for  wounds.  The  word  now  speit  ooze  lost  an 
initial  w  before  1547  ;  and  'owk  for  wouk  (a  week)  occurs  in 
the  MSS.  of  Barbour,  of  the  15th  century.  Several  other 
examples  are  most  apparent  in  modern  English  dialects. 
Besides  these  examples,  we  may  riote  ho  for  who,  and  coth  for 
quoth,  both  before  1300;  so  for  swo,  about  1210;  to  for  two, 
about  1250.  All  these  changes  are  in  the  same  direction. 

Just  about  1400,  French  ceased  to  be  spoken  at  Court, 
and  Anglo-French  soon  died  out ;  and  its  influence  wholly 
ceased.  There  was  then  nothing  to  discourage  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  language.  Already  in  the  15th  century,  we 
have  evidence  of  the  use  of  wone  for  one,  and  wonce  for  once, 
both  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  though  seldom  written 
down ;  also  of  wodur  or  wother  lor  other,  and  of  wold  for  old. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  this  movement  affected 
even  words  beginning  with  ho ;  such  as  whore  for  hore,  i.e. 
hoary  with  age,  and  whot  for  hot.  Early  in  the  16th  century, 
we  find  whole  for  hole,  still  retained  in  our  spelling  (as  is  also 
the  case  with  whore  sb.,  for  hore);  wholy  for  Jwly ;  whoop  for 
hoop;  whobub  or  whoobub  for  hubbub;  whome  for  home;  whoot  for 
hoot ;  whood  for  hood ;  in  all  of  which  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
the  h  was  only  retained  lest  the  word  should  not  be  recog- 
nised ;  the  initial  sound  being  merely  the  Southern  w,  and 
not  the  Northern  wh  in  which.  After  the  sixteenth  century 
examples  are  rarer.  The  only  important  native  words  now 
spelt  with  who-  are  who,  whole,  whoop,  whore,  whorl,  and 
whortle-berry.  Of  these,  who  belongs  to  a  different  category; 
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the  A.S.  word  began  with  hw,  for  which  an  h  was  substituted. 
In  whorl,  the  wh  is  correct,  from  an  A.S.  hw.  In  whole  and 
whore,  the  original  h  has  been  restored ;  and  whoop  is  also 
sometimes  pronounced  as  hoop,  especially  in  the  derivative 
whooping-cough,  also  spelt  hooping-cough.  The  derivation  of 
whortle-berry  is  a  little  doubtful ;  but  the  most  likely  ex- 
planation is  that  it  ought  to  be  hurtle-berry,  as  in  Somersetsh. 
and  in  Coles'  Diet,  of  1679  (of  which  the  American  huckle- 
berry is  a  mere  variant),  and  that  it  is  ultimately  related  to 
the  A.S.  heorot-berige,  literally  "  hart-berry."  A  whortle- 
berry is  a  bilberry ;  otherwise  called  hart-berry  (N.E.D.), 
hurtberry  (by  Fuller),  hurt  (by  A.  Boorde) ;  see  N.E.D. 
Similarly,  from  Swed.  hjort,  a  hart,  we  have  hjortron,  a  kind 
of  bramble-bush.  A  curious  gloss  in  Wtilker's  Vocab.  234.  47, 
is  worth  notice :  "  Facinia,  hortan."  It  agrees  with  "  Bac- 
ciniorum,  hortena"  in  Napier's  Glosses,  8.  340;  and  justifies 
the  prov.  E.  horts  as  a  variant  of  hurts  (E.D.D.). 

I  think  it  should  further  be  noted  that  the  most  numerous 
and  probably  the  earliest  words  that  admitted  a  developed  w 
were  those  that,  in  modern  English,  begin  with  the  sound  of 
long  o,  and  consequently  began,  in  the  loth  century,  with  a 
long  open  o,  pronounced  as  (ao),  rhyming  with  saw,  especially 
those  in  which  this  vowel  arose  from  an  A.S.  long  a.  Such 
words  were  oak,  oat,  oath,  together  with  olde  (from  an  A.S. 
short  a  that  had  early  been  lengthened),  and  the  word  one, 
then  pronounced  as  (aon),  rhyming  with  gone ;  so  also  whole 
(A.S.  hdl),  hoar  (A.S.  har),  home  (A.S.  ham),  and  hot  (A.S. 
hat,  M.E.  hoot  (haot)),  in  which  last  the  vowel  was  gradually 
shortened  by  the  following  voiceless  t. 

It  is  singular  that  a  like  development  is  common  in 
modern  French,  perhaps  the  last  place  where  we  should 
expect  to  find  it.  The  F.  oi  begins  with  a  fairly  distinct  w ; 
the  pronunciation  of  oiseau  is  denoted  in  Hatzfeld's  Diet,  by 
(waz6).  According  to  Darin esteter's  Hist.  Fr.  Grammar, 
p.  xli,  this  development  of  the  w-sound  arose  in  the  16th 
century  ;  and  we  should  notice  that  it  is  conspicuously  absent 
from  all  English  words  of  French  origin  that  are  completely 
naturalised,  such  as  joy,  employ,  convoy;  being  only  found  in 
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such  words  as  boudoir,  first  found  in  English  in  1781.  The 
only  example  that  I  can  find  of  the  occurrence  of  the  sound 
of  w  before  oi  (oy)  in  English  is  in  the  common  provincial 
E.  bwoy  for  boy,  known  in  Shropshire,  Berkshire,  and  Devon- 
shire, which  I  have  also  heard  in  London  ;  but  boy  is  not  a 
word  of  French  origin.  The  only  word  that  exhibits  w 
before  oy  in  the  spelling  is,  I  believe,  the  mod.  E.  buoy,  spelt 
bwoy  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages.  The  word  goes  back,  however, 
to  the  loth  century,  when  it  was  spelt  boye  both  in  French 
and  English  ;  which  agrees  with  the  statement  in  Darme- 
steter,  cited  above,  that  the  introduction  of  this  w  is  not 
earlier  than  the  16th  century.  See  Buoy  in  the  New  E. 
Diet.,  and  Boutfe  in  Littre. 
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N.B.- — Words  in  italics  are  not  standard  modern  English.  Contractions : — 
A.S.,  Anglo-Saxon;  Du.,  Dutch;  prov.  E.,  provincial  English;  G., 
German;  Goth.,  Gothic;  L.,  Latin;  M.E.,  Middle  English;  O.N.,  Old 
Norse. 


afford,  208 
athwart,  209 

boudoir,  215 
boy,  216 
buoy,  216 
burden,  208 
bwoy  (boy),  216 

cod  (quoth),  206 

coth,  cothe  (quoth),  205 

cotha  (quoth  he)  206 

could,  208 

CMC  (quick),  213 

etc-  (qu-),  205 

cwuc  (quick),  213 

fiddle,  208 

gantry,  gauntree,  200 
Goddot  (God  wot),  202 
greensward,  207 

ho  (who),  205 

hoar,  212 

hoard,  212 

hole  (whole),  211 

holly  (wholly),  211 

holsume  (wholesome),  211 

home,  212 

hood,  212 

hool  (whole),  211 

hoop  (whoop),   212 

hooping-cough,  212 

hoot,  212 

hot,  212 

hubbub,  212 

huckleberry,  215 

lisp,  208 

oak,  211 

oast,  oast-house,  211 

oat,  211 


oath,  211 

ocker,  ockerer  (M.E.),  204 

Odin,  204 

o-Sr  (O.N.),  204 

-oi-,  215 

oiseau  (F.),  215 

okr  (O.N.),  204 

old,  210 

old  (wold),  203,  210 

one,  209 

'on't  (won't),  202 

00  (wool),  202 
ood  (wood),  202 

001  (wool),  202 
oon  (one),  209 
oonder  (wonder),  202 
oonna  (will  not),  202 
oons  (wounds),  203 

oont  (prov.  E.  ivont),  202 

oosted  (worsted),  202 

oot  (wilt),  202 

ooth  (M.E.),  204 

ooze,  203 

orchard,  198,  211,  213 

ore  (sea-weed),  202 

ore-stone,  ory,  202 

orld  (world),  203 

orship  (worship),  200 

ot  (wot),  202,  214 

other,  211 

oubit,  202 

ouns  (wounds),  203 

owk  (week),  204 

pennyworth,  201 

qu-,  205 

quod  (quoth),  206 

quoth,  205 

quotha  (quoth  he),  206 

sic,  siclik  (such),  207 
slikr  (O.N.),  208 
so,  206 
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scRtr  (O.N.),  208 

solch  (G.),  207 

soop  (sweep),  206 

soord  (sward),  207 

sole  (sweet),  208 

sough  (prov.  E.),  206 

sound  (swoon),  207 

such,  207 

sudor  (L.),  208 

suffe  (surf),  206 

sulc,  sulch  (such),  207 

sultry,  208 

surf,  206 

suss  (G.),  208 

suw-  (sw-),  208 

sw-,  206-8 

swd  (so),  206 

swaleiks  (Goth.),  207 

sward,  206 

sweat,  208 

sweep,  206 

sweet,  208 

swefn  (A.S.),  208 

sivelc  (such),  207 

sweltry  (sultry),  208 

swilk  (such),  207 

swogan  (A.S.),  206 

swoon,  207 

swoop,  206 

sword,  206 

swound  (swoon),  207 

swulc,  swylc  (such),  207 

thong,  209 
thwang  (thong),  208 
thwite'l  (whittle),  209 
to  (two),  208 
two,  208 

vika  (O.N.),  204 

-ward,  203 
ware  (sea- weed),  202 
wdse  (A.S.),  203 
week,  204 
wh-,  205,  211-213 
whittle,  209 
who,  whom,  205 
whoalc  (whole),  211 
whoam  (home),  212 
wJward  (hoard),  212 
whoare  (whore),  212 
whobub  (hubbub),  212 
whode  (hood),  212 
wholy  (holy),  211 
whome  (home),  212 
whoop,  212 
whoote  (hoot),  212 
whorded  (hoarded),  212 


whore,  212 

whore  (hoar),  212 

whorl,  214-5 

whor tie-berry,  214-5 

whot  (hot),  212 

wlwiifjhtyng  (hooting),  212 

whoute  (hoot),  212 

whum  (home),  212 

woad,  203 

woak  (oak),  211 

wiid  (A.S.),  204 

Woden,  204 

wodur  (other),  211 

woke  (oak),  211 

wold,  203 

wold  (old),  210 

wolf,  197,  201,  203,  213-4 

Wolverton,  201 

woman,  201,  203,  214 

womb,  203 

won,  wone  (one),  209-10 

wonder,  202-3 

wont,  203 

woo,  203 

wood,  198,  202,  203,  213 

wood,  adj.,  204 

woof,  203 

wool,  202-3 

word,  203 

wore  (sea-weed),  202 

work,  203 

world,   203 

worm,  197,  203 

worry,  203 

worse,  203 

worship,  200,  203 

worst,  203 

worsted,  202-3 

wort,  203 

worth,  198,  200,  201,  203,  213 

was  (A.S.),  203 

wostus  (oast-house),  211 

wot,  202-3 

wotchat  (orchard),  211 

wotes  (oats),  211 

wotherwyse  (otherwise),  211 

wouk  (week),  204 

would,  203 

wound,  203 

wr-,  201 

wrobbe  (rob),  202 

wucu  (A.S.),  204 

wudu  (A.S.),  204 

wuts  (oats),  211 

zoet  (Du.),  208 
zoo  (Du.),  206 
zounds,  203 
zulk  (Du.),  207 
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